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"THE  DOLPHIN. 


WHY  this  name  for  a  magazine  that  appeals  to  the  educated 
gentleman  and  lady  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  ? 

Because  in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Catholic  Church  the 
image  of  the  Dolphin  signifies  Christ. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  render  the  comparison  singu- 
larly apt  and  instructive.  The  dolphin,  according  to  Mamachi,^ 
was  considered  by  the  ancients  the  king  of  fishes.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  live  only  in  the  purest  waters,  such  as  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  possessed  incredible  swiftness  of  motion, 
which  made  it  appear  in  different  places  almost  simultaneously. 
Pliny  says  of  it  that  it  glides  through  the  water  more  rapidly  than 
an  arrow  pierces  the  air.^  This  power  and  agility  of  motion  by 
which  the  animal  escaped  the  control  of  man  made  its  name  a 
synonym  of  strength.  On  the  other  hand  the  dolphin  was  known 
to  possess  singular  docility  and  a  strange  fondness  for  music  and 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  Herodotus  and  Ovid  dwell 
upon  the  story  of  Orion  whose  melodious  complaints  moved  dol- 
phins to  bear  up  the  sweet  singer  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
Among  the  Christian  legends  we  have  that  of  the  martyr  Callis- 
tratus  (April  26),  who  when  cast  into  the  sea  was  saved  from  death 
by  two  dolphins.  Hence  the  Greeks  called  this  fish  by  the  name 
oi philanthropos,  that  is  to  say,  "  lover  of  man."  Since  its  affection 
for  man  made  it  not  only  open  to  approach  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  but  also  caused  it  to  follow  vessels  which  frequented  the 
open  sea,  recognizing  the   sailors  who  fed  it  and  warning  them 

"^  Antiquit.  Christ,  y  III,  n.  29. 

"^  **  Velocissimum  omnium  animalium  non  solum  marinorum  est  delphinus  ocior 
volucre,  ocior  telo.  .  .  .  Ab  hoc  autem  pisce,  ut  ex  Plutarcho  accepimus,  hujusmodi 
fertur  adagium  :  Delphini  in  terra  vis^ — Plin.  IX,  c.  8. 
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of  approaching  storms  by  abandoning  its  frolicsome  gambols 
about  the  ship  and  moving  towaf ds  the  shore.  Gellius  '  relates  a 
touching  story  taken  from  the  record  of  Apion,  an  Egyptian,  who 
affirms  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  incident,  of  how  a  child 
having  made  friends  with  a  dolphin  at  the  seashore,  the  latter 
came  daily  to  play  with  the  boy,  and  sometimes  took  him  on  its 
back,  riding  him  through  the  water  for  short  distances.  The 
writer  adds  that,  the  fact  having  become  known,  all  the  people  of 
the  town  came  daily  to  witness  the  sport.  At  one  time  the  boy 
having  been  taken  sick  ceased  to  come  to  the  beach.  Then  the 
mariners  noticed  the  dolphin  to  linger  daily  for  hours  close  to  the 
shore,  and  finally  they  found  it  dead  upon  the  sand. 

Much  is  also  said  by  the  ancients  of  the  strange  beauty  of  the 
dolphin.  As  it  leaps  out  of  the  water  it  displays  the  living  colors 
of  the  sky  and  sea,  changing  with  every  movement,  as  Byron  has 
described  it,*  into  the  varying  sky-tints  of  parting  day — "  the  last 
still  loveliest." 

Thus  the  purity  and  swiftness,  the  strength,  the  beauty  and 
the  affectionate  disposition  of  this  singular  animal  caused  the 
ancients  to  liken  it  to  what  they  considered  the  divine  element 
in  man,  and  the  same  image  was  transferred  later  on  to  Christ, 
the  God-Man. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  symbol  of  the  fish  and 
particularly  that  of  the  dolphin  should  be  recognized  by  the 
faithful  as  expressing  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Greek  translation 
of  fish  is  IX0T2  (ichthys).  The  five  letters  of  this  word  are  the 
initials  of  the  phrase — It^ctoi)?  X/otcrro?  %eov  'Tto^  ^corrjp 
— which  is  translated :  "  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  the  Saviour." 
To  the  early  Christians,  therefore,  the  sign  of  a  dolphin  was  the 
sign  of  Redemption  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  first  permitted  the  open 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  cross  could  not  be  venerated  in 
the  Roman  territory  by  any  one  who  would  not  incur  the  penalty 
of  martyrdom ;  thus  the  Christians  came  to  love  the  image  of  the 
dolphin  even  as  we  love  the  crucifix,  and  it  was  the  secret  badge 
of  their  faith  in  private  homes  and  in  the  sepulchral  recesses  of 

8  JVoc.  Attic,  VII,  8. 
*  ChUde  Harold,  IV,  29. 
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the  catacombs,  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  upon  which  the  saints 
offered  the  mystic  sacrifice. 

The  Anchor. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  combinations  of  symbolical  figures 
found  in  monuments  of  early  Christian  art  is  that  of  the  dolphin 
winding  itself  about  the  anchor. 

The  anchor  is  the  symbol  of  hope,  of  safety.  Hence  the  two 
figures  of  the  dolphin  and  the  anchor  express  hope  or  confidence  in 
Christ.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  foretold 
in  the  promise  which  God  made  to  Abraham,®  calls  it  "  the  hope  set 
before  us  which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  firm." 
This  leads  readily  to  the  interpretation  given  of  the  dolphin  and 
anchor  by  the  early  Christians  as  the  symbol  of  the  Church  repre- 
senting the  fruits  of  the  Redemption.  Hence  the  same  composite 
figure  found  engraven  upon  gems,  rings,  or  trinkets  in  the  homes 
and  tombs  of  the  early  Christians,  represents  the  badge  which 
bore  witness  that  its  owner  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church. 
Thus  did  the  emblem  which  had  been  used  by  the  pagans  to 
express  swiftness  and  security,^  assume  a  more  elevated  meaning, 
which  it  has  retained  in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

^\va  7)   ^KKKrjCTLa  oIkoSo/jltjv  Xd^jj 

The  symbol  of  the  dolphin  and  anchor  adopted  by  us  as  a 
badge  in  the  first  instance  for  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and 
now  for  The  Dolphin,  is  therefore  intended  to  be  expressive  of 
the  thought  which  originated  both  magazines,  namely,  that  they 
are  devoted  in  a  particular  sense  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  His 
Church.  That  service  implies  the  furnishing  of  material  which 
sets  forth  to  just  advantage  the  manifold  virtue  of  the  Spouse  of 
Christ,  her  beauty  of  external  cult  and  ritual,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  doctrines.  Our  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  constant 
gradual  upbuilding  of  that  magnificent  edifice  which  is  ever  going 
on  upon  the  solid  foundations  of  St.  Peter's   Rock.     Hence  our 

5  Hebr.  4  :  12-19. 

*  The  image  of  the  dolphin  was  found  on  coins  struck  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  to  express  the  motto  **  Festina  lente.^^  Cf.  Thesaur.Ling.  Lat.y 
Rob.  Steph.,  vox  "  Delphin." 
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motto  surrounding  the  Dolphin  and  Anchor:  *Im  r)  ^KKkrjaCa 
oLKoBo/jLtjv  \d^r) —  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles :  "  That  the  Church  may  receive  edification." 

This  edification,  this  upbuilding  can  be  effected  only  by  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  spirit,  the  methods,  the  magnificent 
capacities  of  permanent  fruit  which  the  organization  of  the  Church 
provides  under  the  guidance  of  her  divinely  ordained  priesthood. 
Yet  if  this  appreciation  be  confined  to  the  clergy,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  avail.  The  legislation  of  the  hierarchy,  the  preaching  and 
edifying  example  of  the  parochial  clergy  must  reach,  must  con- 
vince, and  persuade  the  laity  and  above  all  the  educated  laity. 
There  must  be  a  constant,  sympathetic  contact  between  the  spir- 
itual captains  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  faithful  who  compose 
the  army  of  the  Church.  To  a  certain  extent  such  a  contact  is 
maintained  by  our  missionary  or  parochial  methods.  The  priest 
ministers  to  the  people  not  only  in  the  church  as  to  a  flock,  but 
to  the  individual  by  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  cases 
of  sickness,  and  through  pastoral  visitations  by  which  he  main- 
tains the  personal  parish  membership. 

But  all  this,  whilst  it  makes  the  people  understand  and  value 
their  devoted  priests,  does  not  make  them  fully  understand  and 
value  the  magnificent  organism  of  the  Church,  both  as  an  efficient 
factor  in  prompting  and  promoting  great  works  of  charity  and 
education,  but  especially  as  a  power  which  attracts  the  soul,  fills 
the  thousand  voids  of  the  heart,  and  knows  how  to  engage  most 
nobly  the  highest  and  fairest  gifts  of  genius,  and  thus  to  bring 
something  of  the  air  of  Paradise  into  our  cold  world  of  duty  and 
mechanical  fulfilment  of  precepts. 

Much,  indeed,  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  Church — our  music, 
painting,  architecture,  decoration,  symbolism,  rites  and  customs  of 
the  Church — is  being  discussed  in  our  well-edited  Catholic  periodi- 
cals. Yet  it  is  not  done  systematically  or  with  reference  to  prin- 
ciples so  as  to  serve  a  permanent  or  consistent  purpose.  This 
field  remains  to  be  cultivated  in  order  that  Catholic  exposition  of 
doctrine  and  practice  may  take  the  place  of  non-Catholic  interpre- 
tations through  works  which  only  half  and  with  bias  tell  the  story 
of  our  great  cathedrals,  our  monastic  schools,  our  organizations  of 
charity,  and  to  whom  the  meaning  of  our  magnificent  rites  is 
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hardly  intelligible,  because  no  one  can  justly  interpret  the  minds 
of  those  masters  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  Church 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  motives  which  influenced  them. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  things  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  in  the  Catholic  liturgy,  in  the  traditional  legislation  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  or  in  the  recognized  code  of  pastoral  practice, 
with  which  the  layman  is  not  familiar,  and  the  beneficent  effect 
of  which  is  lost  to  him,  if,  indeed,  its  apparent  strangeness  do  not 
cause  him  doubts  and  scandal.  To  explain  these  rites  and  forms 
and  practices  will  be  within  the  special  province  of  The  Dolphin. 
By  these  means  the  clergy  and  the  people  will  be  more  easily 
enabled  to  move  upon  harmonious  lines  and  avoid  the  dangers 
which  arise  from  the  mistaken  spirit  of  independence  character- 
izing our  age  and  fostering  the  efforts  of  irreligious  demagogues 
to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Where  the  clergy  and  the  people  work  together  for  the  common 
honor  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  there  will  be  the  true  social  as  well 
as  religious  progress,  because  this  harmony  produces  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  to  the  growth  of  virtue ;  and  virtue  is  the  basis  of 
true  intelligence  and  of  lasting  and  honorable  industry.  "  Justum 
deduxit  Dominus  per  vias  rectas,  et  ostendit  illi  regnum  Dei,  et 
dedit  illi  scientiam  sanctorum,  honestavit  ilium  in  laboribus,  et 
complevit  labores  illius,"  ^  which  is  interpreted  as  a  pledge  of  the 
inspired  wisdom  that  "  him  who  is  virtuous  God  leads  through 
straight  ways,  and  He  shows  him  His  kingdom  (the  true  Church), 
and  He  gives  him  the  wisdom  of  the  saints,^  and  He  renders  him 
honorable  in  his  pursuits,  and  completes  his  work  for  him." 

To  foster  this  wisdom  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  one  object  of  The  Dolphin,  as  we  hope 
to  prove  in  the  course  of  its  advance. 

^  Sap.  lo. 

®  /.  <f.,  not  worldly  wisdom,  but  that  which  is  supernatural. 
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THE  LITURGY  OP  THE  CHRISTMAS  CYCLE. 

ADVENT,  as  a  prelude  to  Christmas,  represents  the  longing  of 
generations  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  He  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets  as  the  bearer  of  light  and  joy  unto  the 
world  that  had  lost  original  justice  together  with  the  gifts  accom- 
panying it.  The  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  reminds  us,  both 
in  her  outward  attire  and  in  the  words  of  her  liturgy,  how  she  was 
brought  from  heaven,  purchased  with  the  Precious  Blood  of  her 
own  Beloved,  in  order  that  she  might  take  us  unto  her  bosom  and 
restore  us  unto  our  lost  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
She  is  veiled  in  the  purple  robe  of  penance  and  recollection,  and 
exhorts  us  to  cleanse  our  hearts,  to  sorrow  a  while  for  our  ingrati- 
tude, in  order  thus  to  realize  the  better  the  boon  bequeathed  to  us. 
For  though  we  have  the  treasure  quite  within  our  reach,  yet  might 
we  lose  its  full  benefit  through  carelessness  or  sin. 

Once  only,  near  the  close  of  Advent-tide,  does  she  slightly  lift 
the  veil  from  her  beautiful  face  to  smile,  as  it  were,  encouragement 
upon  her  children,  to  breathe  "  Gaudete,"  rejoice,  into  their  ears. 
It  is  on  the  third  Sunday  of  this  holy  season  that  she  betrays  her 
joyous  expectation,  although  her  gladness  is  subdued  and  momen- 
tary. In  Rome,  and  where  ancient  customs  are  maintained,  the 
celebrant  of  Mass  wears  on  this  day  vestments  of  the  color  of  rose, 
a  medium  between  the  penitent  violet  and  joyous  red  worn  on  the 
heavenly  birthdays  of  martyrs  and  on  Pentecost.  The  music  is 
less  measured ;  flowers  deck  for  a  day  the  altar.  But  immediately 
after,  the  Church  resumes  her  former  manner.  To  the  fasts  of  the 
Ember- week  she  joins  expectant  prayer,  growing  in  confidence 
and  eager  longing  as  she  approaches  the  grand  feast,  "  the  me- 
tropolis of  all  solemnities  within  the  Church,"  as  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  Christmas. 

On  the  eve  of  the  feast  full  notes  of  rejoicing  pervade  the 
office.  The  first  Mass  of  Christmas  is  properly  celebrated  at  mid- 
night, though,  owing  to  circumstances,  this  custom,  once  universal, 
has  been  restricted,  and  its  continuance  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Bishop.  There  are  two  other  Masses  for  this  day,  each  distinct 
in  its  liturgical  expression  of  the  dominant  thought  that  pervades 
the  festival   service.     The  midnight  Mass   emphasizes   the   stu- 
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pendous  miracle  of  the  birth  in  time,  the  assumption  of  the  human 
nature  by  the  Son  of  God.  "  Dominus  dixit  ad  me,  filius  meus  es 
tu,  ego  hodie  genui  te  "  (Introit).  Forced  as  by  a  sudden  light  of 
surpassing  brightness  falling  upon  the  midnight  darkness,  we  pros- 
trate in  sacred  awe,  and  are  enchanted  in  admiration  of  so  great  a 
mystery.  We  have  as  yet  no  thought  of  the  beneficent  effects  of 
this  miracle  upon  our  own  destiny.  We  almost  forget  to  adore, 
spellbound  by  that  holy  fear  which  overwhelmed  the  faithful  shep- 
herds guarding  their  flocks  in  the  valley  of  Bethlehem  when  the 
angelic  brightness  burst  upon  them.  Such  is  the  principal  thought, 
the  motive,  as  it  were,  which  pervades  the  liturgy  of  the  midnight 
Mass.  To  concentrate  this  idea  the  more,  the  Church  permits  but 
one  Mass  at  that  hour.  It  must  be  solemn  {cantata),  and,  except 
by  special  privilege,  the  faithful  are  not  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion at  it. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  second  Mass,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  celebrated  about  dawn,  is  this,  that  the  Infant  in  the 
manger  is  a  gift  unto  us,  that  Christ  is  born  in  time  to  be  our 
Saviour  and  our  King  and  Father.  It  celebrates  not  merely  the 
appearance  of  the  Light  of  heaven  as  an  evidence  of  God's  mag- 
nificence inviting  us  to  an  act  of  adoration,  but  it  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  this  Light  has  come  for  our  sakes ;  an  evidence  of  God's 
love  for  man,  which  calls  for  our  gratitude.  "  Lux  fulgebit  hodie 
super  noSy  quia  natus  est  nobis  Dominus :  et  vocabitur  Admirabilis, 
Deus,  Princeps  pacis.  Pater  futuri  saeculi."  These  are  the  words 
with  which  this  Mass  begins,  and  they  give  us  the  key-note  of  the 
entire  action;  they  suggest  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  hope 
which  should  inform  our  joy.  Thus  realizing,  as  at  second 
thought,  the  glorious  gift,  its  value  and  its  transcendent  love- 
liness, we  join  the  shepherds  as  they  urge  each  other :  "  transe- 
amus — let  us  go  over  to  Bethlehem  and  see  this  word  that  is 
come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  shewed  to  us."  (St.  Luke 
2:  15.) 

There  is  an  old  custom,  of  which  Benedict  XIV  speaks  (De 
fest.  D.  N.  J.  Chr.  n.  672),  according  to  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  blesses,  before  this  Mass,  a  sword,  to  be  given  to  some 
Christian  prince.  The  act  is  symbolical,  no  doubt,  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who,  in  apparent  contradiction, 
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says  of  Himself:  "I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  the  sword.'^ 
(St.  Matt.  lo  :  34.)  If,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  earlier  times, 
an  emperor  or  king  assisted  at  the  midnight  functions,  he  was  to 
chant,  with  sword  unsheathed,  the  lesson  of  matins  which  begins : 
"  In  quo  conflictu  pro  nobis  inito,"  taken  from  the  homily  of  St. 
Leo. 

In  this  Mass  a  commemoration  is  made  of  St.  Anastasia,  who, 
as  Christian  tradition  has  it,  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  her  faith, 
upon  Christmas  day  (of  the  year  304).  The  fact  that  a  commem- 
oration of  a  simple  feast  {festum  simplex)  is  made  on  a  feast  of 
the  first  class,  as  it  is  called  by  rubricists,  is  explained  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  celebrating  the  second  Mass  of  Christmas 
at  Rome  with  special  solemnity  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anastasia, 
which  also  bears  one  of  the  Cardinal-titles.  It  appears  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  people  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  celebration  of  this  Mass. 

The  third  and  last  Mass  for  this  day  expresses  the  completion 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  celebrated  at  full  day- 
light and  indicates  the  fruits  of  Christ's  coming,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  the  indwelling 
grace  of  the  great  angel  of  counsel.  "  Puer  natus  est  nobis  et 
filius  datus  est  nobis,  cujus  imperium  super  humerum  ejus,  et 
vocabitur  nomen  ejus  magni  consilii  Angelus."  The  first  Gospel 
sums  up  the  entire  mystery.  It  is  the  same  as  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  nearly  every  Mass  during  the  year.  "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word — He  came  unto  His  own — and  they  who 
received  Him,  to  them  He  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God." 

The  feasts  which  fall  within  the  octave  of  Christmas  are  called 
festa  concornitantia,  that  is,  they  are  not  distinct  in  their  festive 
character,  as  are  other  feasts  which  occur  during  the  great 
octaves,  but  they  participate  in  and,  so  to  say,  illustrate  the 
Christmas  festival.  Hence  the  Vespers  of  these  feasts  are  always 
those  of  the  Christmas  office,  even  in  the  case  of  a  titular  saint, 
which  at  other  times  would  be  celebrated  with  exceptional  sol- 
emnity. The  graces  of  the  Incarnation  are  shown  in  their  effects 
upon  the  saints,  who  are,  so  to  say,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Divine 
act. 
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St.  Stephen,  protomartyr  (Dec  26.),  lays  down  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  his  faith,  praying  for  his  enemies  and  thus  fulfilling  in 
anticipation  the  precept  to  be  given  on  the  Mount,  as  also  imitat- 
ing the  Divine  Model,  who  sued  for  pardon  in  behalf  of  those 
who  nailed  Him  to  the  cross. 

St.  John  (Dec.  27)  does  not  die,  though  he  suffers  for  his  faith. 
He  lives  for  it.  "  There  are  some  standing  here  that  shall  not 
taste  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  (St.  Luke  9 :  27.) 
We  know  that  the  disciples  believed  that  John  the  Beloved 
should  not  die,  because  they  had  heard  the  Master  say  those 
mysterious  words.  Virgin  and  stainless,  his  heart  had  learnt  to 
beat  in  harmony  with  the  Sacred  Heart ,  his  eye  is  lit  up  by  the 
Light  from  heaven  ;  for  the  clean  of  heart  shall  see  God.  Thus 
he  lives  already  in  eternity  ere  his  body  returns  to  dust.  His 
immortality  is  relative.  He  is  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  it  by 
revealing  to  the  wandering,  hesitating  children  of  earth  the 
beauties  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  And  the  vision  he  saw  on 
Patmos,  and  the  words  he  heard  from  the  cloud,  he  repeats  to  us, 
and  in  the  light  of  divine  love  we  begin  to  understand  them. 

Whilst  St.  Stephen  reflects  the  martyr's  sacrifice  for  his  faith, 
St.  John  impersonates  the  contemplative  power  of  a  virginal 
heart. 

And  the  Holy  Innocents  (Dec.  28)  of  whom  the  Church  says 
that  they  sing  the  praises  of  God  "  non  loquendo  sed  moriendo," 
— not  in  words  but  by  their  death — what  wondrous  light  do  they 
not  cast  upon  the  compassionate  love  of  God  !  He  links  the 
affections  of  earth  with  heaven,  establishing  a  bond  in  eternity 
between  the  child  martyrs  and  their  parents,  ere  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  place  a  hindrance  thereto.  Does  it  not  suggest  also 
the  saving  mercy  by  which  calamities  draw  men  into  the  soul  of 
the  Church  who  in  invincible  ignorance  are  separated  from  her 
body  ?  On  the  feast  itself  the  Church  wears  violet  robes,  as  if  to 
join  in  the  Hebrew  mothers'  wail,  who  then  could  not  understand 
the  providence  of  God.  On  the  octave  day,  however,  of  this  feast 
the  priest  at  the  altar  dons  the  red  robe  of  joy,  to  commemorate 
the  happy  results  which  these  martyrs  attained.  Though  the 
introduction  of  the  feasts  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Dec.  29) 
and  St.  Sylvester  (Dec.  31)  is  of  much  later  date,  they  complete 
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the  idea  which  illustrates  the  different  fruits  of  the  Incarnation. 
St.  Thomas  is  a  type  of  the  -Good  Shepherd.  He  not  only 
confesses  his  faith  unto  death,  but  he  gives  his  life  for  his  sheep. 
St.  Sylvester,  confessor,  stands  to  St.  Thomas  in  the  same  relation 
as  does  St.  John  to  St.  Stephen.  He  lives  for  his  flock,  the 
perfect  priest  and  teacher :  "  Sacerdotes  tui,  Domine,  induant 
justitiam."     (Introit  of  the  Mass.) 

The  Sunday  within  the  octave  foreshadows  the  hidden  life  of 
our  Lord  as  a  preparation  for  His  public  activity.  It  does  not  in 
reality  anticipate  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision,  though  it  alludes  to 
the  life  of  Nazareth  after  the  return  from  Egypt.  It  only  points 
out  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  Mary's  mind.  What  addition  of 
light  does  her  prophetic  vision  as  she  reveals  it  to  us  in  the 
Magjtificat,  receive  from  that  of  holy  Simeon,  pointing  out  her 
relation  to  the  new-born  Babe !  "  Behold,  this  Child  is  set  for  a 
sign  which  shall  be  contradicted."  To  this  certainty  she  opposes 
no  anxious  doubts  suggested  by  the  prudence  of  earth.  She 
simply  rears  the  treasure  confided  to  her,  with  faithful  care  for 
body  and  mind  and  heart ;  and  the  child  "  grew  and  waxed 
strong,  full  of  wisdom ;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  in  Him." 

The  feast  of  the  Circumcision  opens  the  new  civil  year.  In 
olden  times  it  had  the  character  of  Reparation,  much  like  the 
Forty  Hours'  Devotion  of  to-day.  The  pagan  customs  of 
revelry  and  excess  at  this  time,  in  honor  of  Janus,  had  kept  a 
footing  for  centuries,  so  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  we  find  the  Council  of  Tours  ordain  that  litanies  and 
hymns  be  chanted  in  the  churches,  and  that  (at  the  eighth 
hour)  a  Mass  of  propitiation  be  offered  up  on  account  of  the 
superstitious  rites  of  the  pagans.  It  was  also  observed  as  a  fast 
day. 

The  Epiphany,  which  is,  so  to  say,  the  complement  of  Christ- 
mas, unfolds  to  us  in  its  liturgy  a  triple  mystery.  It  is  summarily 
expressed  in  the  antiphons  of  the  Benedictus  and  Magnificat  of 
second  Vespers,  as  well  as  in  the  hymns  of  that  day.  "  This  day 
the  Church  is  betrothed  to  her  divine  Spouse,  who  has  cleansed 
her  from  sin  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  Magi  hasten  with  gifts 
to  the  royal  nuptials.     The  guests  rejoice  at  the  miracle  of  water 
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converted  into  wine."  (Antiph.  ad  Bened.  Epiph.)  Christ  there- 
fore offers  to  us  His  holy  Church,  which  He  calls  His  celestial 
Bride,  beautified  in  His  Baptism.  He  espouses  the  individual 
soul,  bestowing  upon  it  the  gold  of  faith,  the  myrrh  of  eternal 
hope,  the  frankincense  of  charity.  In  the  miraculous  change  of 
water  into  wine  there  lies  the  foreboding  of  His  Royal  priest- 
hood, source  and  fountain  of  unending  joy  to  those  who  partici- 
pate at  His  celestial  banquet  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  the  solemn  blessing  of  gold,  myrrh, 
and  frankincense,  for  which  a  special  form  is  assigned  in  the  Roman 
Ritual,  is  performed.  In  many  places  the  houses  of  the  faithful 
are  blessed,  as  also  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  to  express  the  desire 
of  perfect  purification  for  the  reception  of  the  Divine  Infant.  As 
if  to  show  that  the  Epiphany  is  the  culminating  point  of  her  joy 
at  this  season,  the  Church  omits  from  her  office  of  this  day  both 
**  Invitatory "  and  hymns.  What  need  can  there  be  of  special 
invitation  to  adore,  to  praise  her  Beloved,  when  every  accent  of 
the  happy  Spouse  betrays  her  ardent  joy,  so  that  the  echoes  of 
her  glad  tidings  resound  like  sweetest  melody  from  every  word 
she  utters  ? 

The  Roman  Pontifical  still  reminds  us  that  on  this  day  the 
Bishops  issued  pastoral  letters  to  their  flocks,  the  first  object  of 
which  was  to  announce  to  them  the  varying  Eastertide  with  its 
train  of  movable  feasts. 

The  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Sunday  after  Christmas.  It  pictures  the  hid- 
den life  in  its  active  relation  to  the  Church, — the  Saviour  teach- 
ing the  Doctors,  but  as  one  who  teaches  not.  There  are  five 
more  Sundays  which  belong  to  this  circle,  of  which  the  Christmas 
festival  is  the  central  point.  But  if  Easter  occur  early  it  may  be 
that  only  one  of  these  is  kept  in  the  liturgy  of  this  season.  It 
has  a  distinct  motive,  and  repeats  one  of  the  mysteries  suggested 
in  connection  with  the  Epiphany,  our  Lord's  personal  revelation 
of  Himself,  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  Cana,  to  the  narrower  circle,  as 
it  were,  of  His  friends  and  kindred.  The  Church  fitly  celebrates 
on  this  day  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  as  explanatory  of  the 
mission  of  that  mysterious  Infant  of  Bethlehem. 

The  four  following  Sundays  are  almost  identical  in  their  litur- 
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gical  form,  differing  only  in  the  selection  of  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels. These  mark  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  to  the  world.  He 
establishes  its  divine  origin  by  the  miracles  of  the  leper  and  the 
centurion,  by  commanding  the  winds  at  sea,  showing  His  power 
over  man  and  the  elements.  In  the  next  place  He  explains  the 
divine  economy  in  the  ruling  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth,  by 
the  parable  of  the  cockle,  and,  on  the  last  Sunday  He  illustrates 
the  nature  of  the  faith  He  is  about  to  teach  by  the  parables  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  the  leaven.  If  Septuagesima,  which  opens  the 
Easter  cycle  in  the  Church,  occurs  early,  so  as  to  throw  out  one 
or  more  of  these  four  Sundays,  they  find  their  place  as  supple- 
mentary Sundays  at  the  end  of  the  Pentecost  term. 
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nPHE  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan  is  the  most  literary  of  Irish  priests 
1  since  the  author  of  The  Prout  Papers.  ^But  "  Father  Prout " 
was  not  so  much  a  literary  priest  as  a  litterateur,  or  literator — as 
some  say  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  which  these  lines  will 
be  printed.  Indeed,  one  regrets  that  Francis  Mahony,  when  he 
parted  finally  from  Clongowes  and  the  Jesuits,  did  not  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literature  and  give  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
priest.  -'-Father  Sheehan,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  excellent  working 
priest,  in  charge  of  a  country  parish,  as  efficient  in  the  pulpit  as  at 
his  writing-desk.    \ 

He  is  not  the  first  Irish  priest  to  write  a  novel.^  The  Rev. 
John  Boyce,  a  Donegal  priest,  who  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1845,  and  died  at  Worcester  in  Massachusetts  in  1864,  published, 
under  the  name  of  "  Paul  Peppergrass,"  three  clever  novels, 
Shandy  Maguire,  The  Spaewife,  and  Mary  Lee,  or  the  Yankee  in 
Ireland ;  and  Richard  Baptist  O'Brien,  Dean  of  Limerick,  wrote 
also  three  full-length  novels,  of  which  the  first  and  best  was  Alley 
Moore.  Nay,  two  Maynooth  professors  forestalled  Father  Sheehan 
in  his  particular  department.     Not  Dr.  Patrick  A.  Murray,  of  The 

*  The  reader  may  expect  a  reference  here  to  the  Rev.  William  Barry,  D.D.  ; 
but,  though  this  gifted  man  has  Irish  blood  and  Irish  sympathies,  we  can  hardly  claim 
him  as  an  Irish  priest. 
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Irish  Annual  Miscellany^  who  indulged  in  both  prose  and  verse ; 
nor  Dr.  C.  W.  Russell,  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
and  writer  of  innumerable  articles  in  The  Dublin  Review  ;  but  two 
whose  contributions  to  the  literature  of  fiction  are  forgotten — 
George  CroUy  and  Matthew  Kelly.  The  former  very  learned 
theologian  published  at  least  one  story,  Mary  Anne  0' Halloran  ; 
and  Dr.  Kelly,  the  erudite  antiquarian,  anticipated  Father  Sheehan 
even  in  the  choice  of  a  hero.  The  Life  and  Labours  of  a  Catholic 
Curate  began  in  The  Irish  Catholic  Magazine  published  in  Dublin 
by  James  Duffy  just  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but 
the  magazine  was  short-lived,  and  the  curate's  story  did  not 
advance  very  far. 

These,  alas !  are  simply  antiquarian  details,  not  merely  for- 
gotten, but  never  known  to  even  Irish  Catholic  readers.  Very 
different  is  the  position  of  the  writer  who,  in  a  happy  moment, 
took  up  Dr.  Kelly's  theme.  No  piece  of  literature  produced  by 
an  Irish  priest,  since  the  comparatively  recent  period  when  Irish 
priests  began  to  publish  books  in  English,  has  ever  gained  the 
vogue  already  enjoyed  by  My  New  Curate.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
abuse  the  intimacy  of  a  friendship  which  I  prize  highly,  by  giving 
some  personal  details  about  the  writer  of  that  beautiful  book. 
i  Patrick  Augustine  Sheehan  was  born  in  New  Street,  Mallow, 
March  17,  i852,Vso  that  he  has  now  reached  the  age  at  which 
Father  Faber  was  taken  away  from  his  brilliant  apostleship  of 
religious  writing  which  is  at  the  same  time  literature.  Please  God, 
Father  Sheehan  has  many  a  year  still  to  devote  to  that  difficult 
and  laborious  vocation.!  It  was  probably  the  day  of  his  birth  that 
determined  his  baptismal  name ;  while  his  own  choice  at  a  later 
epoch  fell  on  the  glorious  son  of  St.  Monica,  whose  praises  he  was 
afterwards  to  sound  with  fervent  eloquence.  _^ 

Once,  when  I  claimed  in  print  for  my  native  town  of  Newry  a 
special  distinction  as  having  given  birth  to  many  clever  men — 
namely  (besides  her  claim  on  John  Mitchel  and  John  Martin), 
John  O'Hagan,  John  Kells  Ingram  ("  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?"), 
Denis  Caulfield  Heron,  Dr.  Kidd,  Dr.  Little,  and  (I  will  not 
suppress  this  name  though  it  is  my  own)  Lord  Russell  of  Kil- 
lowen — Father  Sheehan  wrote  to  me  on  behalf  of  his  own  birth- 
place :  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  The  Church — Archbishop 
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Purcell ;  the  Law — the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Sulli- 
van ;  Medicine — Sir  Richard  Quain ;  Literature  and  Politics — 
Thomas  Davis  and  William  O'Brien."  To  this  list  of  Mallow 
notables  may  now  be  added  the  author  of  My  New  Ctirate. 
^  He  did  not  play  a  noisy  part  among  the  juvenile  rakes  of 
Mallow,  but  grew  up  a  silent,  reserved,  solitary  boy.  Very  early 
he  showed  a  singular  aptitude  for  Mathematics,  and  his  last  two 
years  at  the  National  School  of  Mallow  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  Geometry  and  Algebra.  His  classical  education  was  not  begun 
until  1866,  when  he  entered  St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy.  In 
1868  he  took  the  fourth  place  in  the  concursus  and  was  anxious 
to  go  to  Rome  for  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  was  dissuaded, 
however,  and  returned  to  the  Diocesan  Seminary.  Gaining  the 
first  place  at  the  next  concursus,  he  went  to  Maynooth  in  Sep- 
tember, entering  for  the  class  of  Logic. 

XThese  promising  antecedents  increase  our  wonder  that  a  youth 
of  such  exceptional  ability  as  we  now  know  this  Freshman  pos- 
sessed, was  able  to  escape  distinction  during  his  Maynooth  course 
so  completely  that,  since  he  has  become  famous,  many  who  were 
almost  his  contemporaries  at  college  have  been  slow  to  believe 
that  he  was  ever  a  student  of  Maynooth.  The  explanation  is 
chiefly  that  he  was  in  very  delicate  health  during  the  whole  of  his 
Maynooth  career,  from  1 869  to  1 874.  All  his  family  died  of  con- 
sumption except  a  younger  brother  who  stands  high  in  the  Civil 
Service  under  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland,  and  who 
shares  in  Father  Sheehan's  literary  tastes.  So  unsatisfactory, 
indeed,  was  the  Maynooth  student's  health  at  this  period  that  he 
was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  theological  studies  in  the  academical 
year  1 872-1 873,  remaining  at  home  for  those  twelve  months.  V 

These  circumstances  partly  account  for  the  fact  which  I  have 
on  the  best  authority — namely,  on  the  only  possible  authority — 
that  he  found  his  scholastic  studies  dry  and  uninteresting,  not 
understanding  their  application  and  practical  importance.  There 
are  many  who,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  act  wisely  in 
trying  to  devise  some  plan  which  might  give  them  a  vivid,  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  work,  though  it  would  not  show  a  strong 
theological  bent  to  limit  our  discussions  by  the  question  that  a 
French  student  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  put  to  his  professor : 
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"Sedy  Pater,  quid  dicendum  foret  de  hdc  re  in  via  f erred  ?  "  He  only- 
wanted  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  objections  that  might  be 
urged  by  a  fellow-traveller  in  a  railway  carriage. 

Meanwhile,  however,  "  Sheehan  of  Cloyne  "  was  not  losing 
his  time  or  letting  his  mind  lie  fallow.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
but  desultory  reader  in  the  sectional  libraries  of  the  College. 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson  were  his  teachers  during  this  period. 
From  the  former  he  learned  the  Gospel  of  Work  which  has  had 
a  marked  influence  on  all  his  after  life.  He  was  fascinated  by 
Tennyson's  dreaminess,  mysticism,  and  music,  and  learned  by 
heart  a  great  many  of  his  poems.  Later  on,  he  was  repelled  by 
Carlyle's  hatred  of  the  Church  and  by  his  unchristian  doctrine  of 
brute  force ;  and  Tennyson  he  exchanged  for  the  more  robust 
thought  of  Dante  and  Browning.  Such  reading  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  his  professional  work.  Father  Thomas  Burke — ; 
I  hope  it  is  not  yet  necessary  to  describe  him  further — once  told 
the  priests  of  Killaloe,  where  he  was  conducting  their  annual 
retreat,  that  he  read  poetry  every  day  in  order  to  gain  as  much 
vividness  and  sweetness  as  he  could  for  his  language  in  the  pulpit. 
VFather  Sheehan  received  the  order  of  priesthood  at  the  ear- 
liest legal  age.  He  was  ordained  in  the  cathedral  of  Cork  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Joseph's  Patronage,  1875,  which  is  kept  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  Easter,  and  was  therefore  in  that  year  the  1 8th  of 
April.  The  diocese  of  Cloyne  being  at  that  time  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  priests,  the  young  Neomjstes  was  lent  to  a  less  fortu- 
nate English  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Plymouth  placed  him  on 
the  stafl"  of  his  cathedral,  and  in  Plymouth  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  the  subject  being  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  One  of  his  earliest 
sermons  was  on  the  Sanctity  of  the  Church ;  and  a  remarkable 
circumstance  is  connected  with  it.  A  very  famous  Cornish  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  Yisar 
of  Morwenstpw,  broke  down  in  health  that  year,  gave  up  his  vicar^ 
age,  and  came  to  his  native  town,  Plymouth.  On  the  evening  that 
the  young  Irish  priest  preached  on  the  Sanctity  of  the  Church,  the 
retired  vicar  sat  under  the  gulpit  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  strongly  in  the  local  newspaper  by 
angry  Protestants  when  Mr.  Hawker's  conversion  was  announced 
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a  few  days  later.  The  convert  was  beyond  the  reach  of  abuse, 
for  the  editor  of  his  beautiful  poems,  Mr.  J.  G.  Godwin  (evidently 
a  Protestant)  tells  us  that  "the  evening  before  his  death  Mr. 
Hawker  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  adding : 
"  To  those  best  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  his  inner  life, 
this  step  did  not  cause  the  least  surprise."  ^  ^ 
.4^  This  was  Father  Sheehan's  last  sermon  at  Plymouth,  for  he 
had  come  there  with  the  flowers  of  May  and  his  stay  was  limited 
to  three  months ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  date  of  the  sermon 
is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hawker  died  on  the  15  th  of  August 
— the  most  joyful  feast  of  Her  about  whom  he  had  written  and 
published  beautiful  things  while  still  a  Protestant  clergyman.  >( 
-V-  The  remainder  of  Father  Sheehan's  work  in  England  was  at 
Exeter,  where  he  officiated  for  two  years  under  the  saintly  Canon 
Hobson,  for  whom  he  has  ever  since  retained  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  regard.  During  these  years,  amid  all  the  occupa- 
tions and  distractions  of  active  life.  Father  Sheehan  read  and 
studied  far  more  theology  than  during  all  the  years  of  college 
life  set  apart  exclusively  for  such  studies.  In  the  midst  of 
heretical  surroundings,  and  addressing,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
congregations  largely  composed  of  actual  or  probable  converts, 
his  profound  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  souls  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  urged  him  to  exert  his  powers  to  the  utmost, 
and  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  master  every  subject  of  controversy 
that  might  help  souls  on  to  the  light.  He  was  probably  more 
reluctant  to  be  taken  from  such  congenial  and  fruitful  work,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  called  him  home  to  Ireland,  than  he  had 
been  to  leave  home  originally  and  go  into  exile  among  the  cold- 
hearted  Saxons.   A" 

V-Of  the  twenty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  bJs  return  to 
Ireland  the  first  four  were  spent  in  his  native  parish.  Mallow.  One 
of  his  undertakings  here  was  a  work  in  which  he  has  always  taken 
the  deepest  interest — the  formation  of  Young  Men's  Societies. 
An  inaugural  lecture  which  he  delivered  in  1 880  was  printed  as  a 
pamphlet,  and  was,  I  think,  the  earliest  of  his  publications.     In 

'  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Mossman,  the  excellent  translator  of  Cornelius  i  Lapide,  was 
also  received  into  the  Church  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  a  wonder  that  such  good  and 
earnest  men  could  not  make  up  their  minds  sooner.     But  better  late  than  never. 
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1 88 1  he  was  transferred  to  Queen^town  where  he  labored  eight 
years.  Here  it  was  that  his  Hterary  career  fairly  began  with  a 
simple  little  story  called  "  Topsy,"  written  for  a  children's  magazine. 
Some  other  short  stories  of  this  period  have  recently  been  reprinted 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  among  tlieir  penny 
publications.  His  first  long  story,  however — Geoffrey  Austin, 
Student-— y^diS  not  attempted  till  his  second  curacy  in  the  place  of 
his  birth;  for  in  1889  he  was  changed  frv^m  Queensrown  to 
Mallow.  He  had  previously  contribu^2d  many  aiticles  to  Thr 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record;  and  an  essay  of  his  \n  The  Irish 
Monthly,  on  "  The  Two  Civilizations,"  excited  the  warm  admira 
tion  of  Judge  O'Hagan.  i^ 

Before  the  point  that  we  have  reached,  during  his  Queen.- 
town  term,  Father  Sheehan  broke  down  from  overwork.  Besides 
ordinary  exercises  of  voice  and  pen  he  was  <ji\  special  occasions 
pressed  into  the  pulpits  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  too  often 
found  it  impossible  to  escape.  He  fell  into  such  a  state  of  nervous 
prostration  that  he  had  to  be  relieved  from  all  duty  for  a  year 
(1888),  which  he  spent  at  Glengariff  and  Youghal.  We  suspect 
that,  like  the  similar  interruption  of  his  Maynooth  life,  this  ycnr 
was  by  no  means  intellectually  blank.  At  any  rate  it  gave  him 
leisure  for  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  Dr.  Famos  j  ieid 
Spalding,  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  and  no 
doubt  he  had  a  share  in  the  good  work  of  leading  that  firic  mind 
into  the  Church. 

\ln  1895  he  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Doneraiie.'a  place 
with  many  literary  associations  going  back  to  Edmund  Spenser, 
whose  Kilcolman  Castle,  a  stout  old  ruin,  is  in  the  parish  One 
of  his  predecessors  was  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr. 
Croke,  before  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand. 
Here  the  aid  of  two  curates  has  left  Father  Sheehan  sufficient 
leisure  to  achieve  a  large  amount  of  literary  work,  one  of  the 
most  important  items  being  The  Triumph  of  Failure.  It  was  a 
great   advance  on    Geoffrey  Austin,  many  of  whose    characters 
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1 88 1  he  was  transferred  to  Queenstown  where  he  labored  eight 
years.  Here  it  was  that  his  literary  career  fairly  began  with  a 
simple  little  story  called  "  Topsy,"  written  for  a  children's  magazine. 
Some  other  short  stories  of  this  period  have  recently  been  reprinted 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  among  their  penny 
publications.  His  first  long  story,  however — Geoffrey  Austin, 
Student — was  not  attempted  till  his  second  curacy  in  the  place  of 
his  birth;  for  in  1889  he  was  changed  from  Queenstown  to 
Mallow.  He  had  previously  contributed  many  articles  to  The 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record;  and  an  essay  of  his  in  The  Irish 
Monthly,  on  "  The  Two  Civilizations,"  excited  the  warm  admira- 
tion of  Judge  O'Hagan.  ^ 

Before  the  point  that  we  have  reached,  during  his  Queens- 
town term,  Father  Sheehan  broke  down  from  overwork.  Besides 
ordinary  exercises  of  voice  and  pen  he  was  on  special  occasions 
pressed  into  the  pulpits  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  too  often 
found  it  impossible  to  escape.  He  fell  into  such  a  state  of  nervous 
prostration  that  he  had  to  be  relieved  from  all  duty  for  a  year 
(1888),  which  he  spent  at  Glengariff  and  Youghal.  We  suspect 
that,  like  the  similar  interruption  of  his  Maynooth  life,  this  year 
was  by  no  means  intellectually  blank.  At  any  rate  it  gave  him 
leisure  for  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  Dr.  James  Field 
Spaldingj  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  and  no 
doubt  he  had  a  share  in  the  good  work  of  leading  that  fine  mind 
into  the  Church. 

>  In  1 895  he  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  k  place 
with  many  literary  associations  going  back  to  Edmund  Spenser, 
whose  Kilcolman  Castle,  a  stout  old  ruin,  is  in  the  parish.  One 
of  his  predecessors  was  the  present  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr. 
Croke,  before  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand. 
^  Here  the  aid  of  two  curates  has  left  Father  Sheehan  sufficient 
leisure  to  achieve  a  large  amount  of  literary  work,  one  of  the 
most  important  items  being  The  Triumph  of  Failure.  It  was  a 
great  advance  on  Geoffrey  Austin,  many  of  whose  characters 
reappear  on  the  stage.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  tale,  full  of 
eloquence  and  feeling,  and  displaying  incidentally  so  much  varied 
ej^udition  that  this  excessive  learning  has  been  laid  to  its  charge 
as  a  fault.     Many  admire  it  more  than  its  more  famous  successor. 
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In  the  pages  of  the  periodical  for  which  this  sketch  is  intended 
it  would  be  unnecessary  and  perhaps  unbecoming  to  speak  much 
of  this  most  successful  of  Father  Sheehan's  writings,  My  New 
Curate.  After  delighting  thousands  of  our  favored  readers  month 
by  month,  before  being  presented  to  the  world  at  large,  it  has  as 
a  book  run  through  edition  after  edition,  and  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  chief  London  and  provincial  news- 
papers and  the  literary  journals  have  combined  to  praise  this  truly 
Catholic  and  religious  book  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  usually 
reserved  for  things  un-Catholic  and  irreligious.  We  must  confess 
that  we  are  astonished  at  the  welcome  accorded  to  such  a  book. 
For  instance,  in  a  dull  English  town  like  Hull  the  managers  of 
the  Public  Library  were  compelled  to  supply  their  patrons  with 
four  copies  of  My  New  Curate ;  and  these,  we  have  been  told, 
are  never  allowed  to  repose  for  a  moment  on  the  shelves.  It  will 
be  extremely  interesting  to  note  the  further  history  of  so  popular 
a  work,  and  especially  the  reception  that  will  be  given  to  its  suc- 
cessor, whose  acquaintance  the  fortunate  readers  of  The  Eccle- 
siastical Review  have  already  been  privileged  to  make. 
^  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  for  some  young  people  who  will  read 
these  pages  if  we  draw  attention  to  a  moral  that  seems  to  be  sug- 
gested by  some  of  Father  Sheehan's  tales  and  by  the  story  of  his 
own  life :  namely,  that  the  conclusion  of  one's  college  course 
ought  not  to  be  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  one's  studies. 
Probably  we  have  all  of  us  known  men  who  were  very  distin- 
guished in  their  student-life — "  first-to-first,"  let  us  say,^  and  who 
then  gave  up  study  for  ever.  Such  men  are  left  far  behind  by 
others  who  with  much  less  of  natural  ability  keep  up  the  habit  of 
study  and  turn  to  good  account  the  leisure  that  can  be  found 
in  the  busiest  life.  What  a  pity  to  lose  time,  and  especially  a 
thing  so  precious  as  a  young  man's  time.  Would  that  newspaper- 
reading  could  be  kept  within  twenty  minutes  a  day.  A^ 

There  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  masters  of  an  exquisite 
prose  style  that  have  not  possessed  a  more  than  latent  capacity 

'Father  Sheehan  uses  often  the  phrase  "  First-of-first."  But  the  Maynooth 
expression  is  or  was,  I  think,  **  First- to-first,"  that  is,  first  of  the  three  who  are  called 
to  the  first  premium.  Generally  there  are  three  premiums  in  each  class,  and  three 
are  announced  in  the  order  of  merit  as  having  won  each  of  these  premiums. 
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for  what  an  old  writer  calls  "  the  mellifluous  meeters  of  poesie." 
Like  another  maker  of  beautiful  fiction  whom  I  know,  I  suspect 
that  Father  Sheehan,  if  left  to  his  own  choice,  would  find  poetry 
the  more  spontaneous  expression  of  his  soul.  He  had  already 
published  a  large  quantity  of  noteworthy  verse  before  Cithara 
Mea  had  appeared — a  collection  of  poems,  many  of  considerable 
length,  and  in  every  variety  of  metre ;  not  the  mere  ingenious^ 
rhymes  of  an  accomplished  prose  writer,  but  the  eloquent  utterance 
of  a  true  poet. 

Some  Baconian  has  urged  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
Shaksperian  authorship  of  "  Shakespere  "  that  no  one,  with  such 
an  execrable  handwriting  as  William  Shakespere's  signature  por- 
tends, could  possibly  have  written  those  three  dozen  plays. 
Father  Sheehan  has  committed  to  paper  fully  and  perfectly  ani 
immense  number  of  sermons,  besides  all  his  lectures,  poems,  sto- 
ries, and  four  full-length  novels.  I  would  venture  to  guarantee 
that  every  page  of  this  vast  quantity  of  paper  has  been  covered, 
not  with  an  illegible  scrawl  like  Carlyle's,  or  with  "  walking-sticks 
gone  mad"  (as  Tennyson  described  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward's),  but  with 
characters  deft,  uniform,  legible,  neat,  and  even  elegant,  while  at 
the  same  time  simple  and  unaffected.  As  the  present  writer 
imagines  that  he  detects  in  the  handwriting  of  the  three  great 
Cardinals  some  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  Wiseman,  New- 
man, and  Manning,  respectively,  the  judicious  reader  will  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  epithets  here  applied  to  the  caligraphy 
of  the  P.  P.  of  Doneraile. 

^  The  story  goes  that  the  learned  Huet,  Bishop  of  AvrangJies, , 
was  so  absorbed  in  his  books  that  his  servants  did  not  dare  to  < 
disturb  him  when   members  of  his  flock   wanted   to  see   him ; : 
whereupon  one  of  these  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Pope  had  sent 
them  a  Bishop  who  had  finished  his  studies.     Father  Sheehan's 
literary  work  does  not  impair  in  the  slightest  degree  his  pastoral  i 
efficiency.     He  rises  early,  says  Mass  at  Our  Lady's  altar,  and, . 
when  not  otherwise  bound,  applies  it,  through  her  hands,  to  the 
soul  in  purgatory  that  is  next  to  be  released  ^'for  he  holds  that 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Souls  is  the  perfection  of  charity,  just  as 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  is  the  secret  of  all  civilization  in  its 
reverence  for  womanhood,  and  as  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the. 
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Eucharist  is  the  solution  of  all  the  mysteries  of  life.  'rAfter  break- 
fast he  visits  the  schools  or  some  of  his  parishioners ;  and  in  these 
walks  he  composes  much  of  what  he  afterwards  writes  down. 
Dr.  Kieran — whose  short  grimacy  preceded  that  of  Cardinal 
Logue's  predecessor,  Archbishop  McGettigan — was  one  of  the 
finest  preachers  of  his  day ;  and  I  remember  him  telling  me  that 
he  composed  his  sermons  chiefly  while  going  about  the  streets  of 
Dundalk.  Father  Sheehan  has  one  favorite  place  for  composition 
— his  garden,  of  which  he  is  inordinately  fond.  Indeed,  flowers 
and  little  children  are  his  special  pets.  Walking  up  and  down 
between  his  flower-beds,  his  best  literary  work  is  done.  He 
never  leaves  his  parish  except  for  three  weeks  of  seaside  holidays 
each  summer ;  and  at  home  he  has  none  of  the  distractions  of  a 
city  or  even  of  a  bustling  town ;  for  Doneraile  may  call  itself  a 
town,  but  it  is  only  a  village.  The  circumstances  and  tastes  of  its 
pastor  increase  the  number  and  value  of  his  working  hours  and 
his  opportunities  for  solid  reading.  He  reads  now  only  philoso- 
phy and  poetry.  His  poets  are  Dante,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
He  very  properly  cuts  down  newspaper-reading  to  a  minimujn, 
and  ^schews  novels  altogether — at  present,  whatever  he  may  have 
done  in  the  past,  when  Lorna  Doone  was  his  favorite  among 
modern  novels.  The  Triumph  of  Failure  is,  we  believe,  his  favorite 
among  his  own. 

As  many  readers  of  this  magazine  were  so  far  privileged 
as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Letheby  and  his  friends 
before  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  has  seemed  proper  that  they  should 
also  be  the  first  to  learn  these  authentic,  but  perhaps  prematurely 
Boswellian  particulars  concerning  the  author  of  My  New  Curate. 

Matthew  Russell,  S.J. 

Dublin,  Ireland. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OP  BOYS. 

(By  a  Christian  Father  of  Family.) 
I. 

My  Dear  Henry: 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you  and 
learn  all  about  you  and  yours  after  so  long  an  interval.     It  will, 
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indeed,  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  resume  our  long  interrupted 
correspondence,  broken  off,  I  know  not  how,  so  many  years  ago. 
We  easily  drift  apart  on  the  currents  of  life :  distance,  diversity 
of  pursuits  and  interests  soon  divide  us,  as  we  each  seek  our 
several  ways  in  the  divergent  avocations  that  open  up  before  us. 
But  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  get  word  from  you  again,  and  renew 
those  old  ties  which  held  us  so  closely  together  in  the  freshness 
of  our  youth  and  the  buoyancy  of  our  early  hopes,  when  life  was 
very  fair  to  look  upon.  As  we  get  on  in  years  we  learn  to  more 
fully  appreciate  the  affection  of  sincere  friendship.  When  we  look 
with  the  sober  eyes  of  experience  through  the  long  vista  of  the 
past,  how  clearly  we  see  what  might  have  been,  and  realize  how 
carelessly  we  have  allowed  much  that  is  precious  to  drift  idly 
away  from  us.  I  have  often  thought  of  this  in  regard  to  our 
early  friendship,  and  been  moved  to  write  you  in  the  hope  of  its 
renewal,  but  deferring  for  one  or  the  other  reason  at  the  time, 
allowed  the  thief,  procrastination,  to  steal  away  the  golden 
resolve. 

Though  not  hearing  from  you,  I  have  heard  of  you  several 
times  in  recent  years.  Once  through  our  old  college  mate.  Jack 
Hutton,  who  called  upon  me  some  two  years  ago  as  he  was 
passing  through  my  city.  He  gave  me  quite  a  glowing  account 
of  your  prosperity  and  success;  how  highly  you  stand  in  your 
community  and  how  substantially  you  have  advanced  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  I  was  about  to  write  you  then,  when  I  was  called 
away  on  an  important  business  matter  to  another  city,  and  so 
again  deferring,  the  delay  proved  fatal.  But  now  that  you  have 
written,  I  am  more  than  glad  to  bridge  our  long  silence  and 
resume  the  old  familiar  intercourse  of  "auld  land  syne." 

You  write  me,  you  say,  with  a  very  definite  purpose  and  on 
very  vital  matter,  about  which  you  are  somewhat  perplexed. 
You  are  right,  my  dear  friend,  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
moment  or  fraught  with  higher  responsibilities  than  the  question 
of  the  education  of  your  boys.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what 
concern  in  a  father's  life  carries  with  it  such  tremendous  duties. 
I  have  often  trembled  in  my  own  soul  upon  thinking  of 
the  far-reaching  results  of  a  father's  direction  and  guidance  in 
this  affair  of  education.     Into  our  hands  are  committed  the  des- 
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tinies  of  precious  souls  !  It  is  a  fearful  trust !  What  a  burden 
we  take  upon  our  shoulders  when  we  accept  the  cares  of  patern- 
ity !  I,  for  one,  would  fairly  stagger  under  the  heavy  responsi- 
bihties  which  it  entails,  did  I  not  feel  and  appreciate  the  aids  and 
alleviations  of  our  Faith.  As  it  is,  the  Church  is  so  definite  in 
her  teaching  in  this  regard,  so  insistent,  so  unmistakably  clear, 
and  so  helpfully  directive,  that  I  have  but  to  follow  her  wisdom 
to  make  the  burden  sweet  and  the  yoke  light. 

By  this  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  Church  takes  the 
affair  off  my  hands.  Not  at  all ;  she  illuminates  and  guides  my 
responsibilities,  but  leaves  them  mine  none  the  less.  In  fact,  she 
emphasizes  my  responsibilities  by  a  tremendous  enforcement. 
She  declares  that  upon  the  proper  fulfilment  of  my  paternal 
duties  in  this  affair  of  education  depends  in  great  measure  my 
own  salvation  ;  neglect  here  is  at  the  peril  of  my  own  soul !  The 
greater  the  dangers  and  the  temptations  around  us,  the  more 
ardent,  the  more  zealous,  the  more  outspoken,  the  more  pressing 
does  she  become  in  prompting,  urging  and  directing  us ;  nay, 
more,  in  imperatively  demanding  our  obedience,  where  she  sees 
we  would  easily  succumb  to  the  dread  peril  of  recreancy  under 
the  stress  of  seductive  and  constant  temptations. 

For  you  must  have  realized,  as  I  have,  the  vast  and  unre- 
mitting forces  in  our  day  and  country,  which  are  constantly  pull- 
ing against  the  anchorage  of  the  Faith  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
The  social  and  political  traditions  around  us  are  not  rooted  in 
the  Faith ;  our  present  surroundings  are  distinctly  un-Catholic 
and  are  becoming,  day  by  day,  more  secularized,  until  the  life 
about  us  has  become  practically  desupernaturalized,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression.  In  our  relations  with  our  fellow  men,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  the  Faith  is, 
nay,  rather  oftener  know  it  only  as  it  has  been  deformed  in  their 
€yes  by  the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  long  generations 
of  bigoted  hostility — there  are  ten  thousand  filaments  of  ignor- 
ance, prejudice,  and  misunderstanding,  that  are  woven  around  us 
to  hold  us  down  bound  and  gagged,  as  Gulliver  by  the  Lillipu- 
tians, until  we  too  often  passively  submit  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that  our  case  is  helpless.  In  our  intellectual  life  we  take  the 
impress  of  current  literature,  back  of  which  are  centuries  of  anti- 
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Catholic  tradition.  As  you  know,  English  literature  is  anything 
but  Catholic  in  its  spirit  and  its  attitude.  Witness  the  books,  the 
magazines,  the  newspapers  we  are  ever  reading.  Now  you  can- 
not fail  to  realize  that  this  constant  inflow  of  un-Catholic,  not  to 
say  anti-Catholic,  matter  has  the  effect  of  setting  the  mind  in  its 
direction,  and  so  turning  the  soul,  indeed  very  subtly,  away  from 
the  Faith. 

Remembering  all  this,  note  our  very  natural  desire  to  succeed 
in  life,  to  achieve,  each  in  his  particular  avocation,  what  the 
world  calls  success.  It  is  human  nature,  of  course,  to  bend  to 
its  circumstances,  to  adapt  itself  to  its  conditions  and  assimilate 
out  of  its  environment  all  that  will  go  to  make  up  its  temporal 
well-being.  This  I  say  is  human  nature,  and  human  nature, 
when  left  to  stand  by  itself,  is  a  very  weak  brother. 

Considering  all  these  things,  then,  you  see  that  we  have  much 
to  contend  against ;  that  we  are  not  going  with,  but,  if  we  are 
true  to  our  Faith,  against  the  stream  ;  that  we  need  extraordinary 
strengthening  within  to  successfully  resist  the  foe  without,  and, 
what  I  most  especially  want  to  urge  as  a  conclusion,  that  we 
require,  as  our  prime  need,  a  thorough  training  of  our  powers, 
spiritual  and  mental,  in  Catholic  truth  and  discipline  to  make  us 
capable,  active  and  valiant  soldiers  in  the  inevitable  combat 
which  we  have  to  face ;  in  short,  that  we  require  a  thorough 
Catholic  education  to  hold  the  Faith  against  the  tremendous 
odds  that  confront  us.  We  need  to  be  steeped,  saturated  in 
Catholic  principles,  until  our  mental  and  moral  fibre  partake  of 
the  nature  of  that  upon  which  it  feeds. 

But  I  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  your  patience  as  well 
as  of  my  time,  and  have  not  directly  answered  your  question : 
Do  you  think  I  am  in  conscience  bound  to  send  my  boys  to  a 
Catholic  school  ?  I  have  laid  down  some  considerations  which 
may  serve  you  as  a  premise,  but  must  reserve  for  another  letter, 
the  particular  circumstances  in  your  case  as  you  put  it.  Do  not 
delay  in  answering. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 
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II. 

Our  Responsibilities  as  Parents. 
My  Dear  Henry : 

So  you  think  that  I  was  dealing  in  mere  abstractions  in  my 
last  letter  to  you  ;  "  theorizing  in  the  air,"  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it.  No,  my  dear  friend ;  I  was  simply  generalizing  the  very  con- 
crete conditions  that  prevail  around  us.  Read  your  morning 
paper,  the  current  magazine  on  your  library  table;  visit  the 
nearest  non-Catholic  school ;  talk  with  your  next-door  neighbor, 
and  discover,  if  you  can,  the  faintest  trace  of  the  spirit  of  posi- 
tive religion.  Reflect  on  your  past  experience  and  tell  me  if  you 
have  not  usually  found  the  utter  ignoring  of  religion  in  all  these 
sources  ?  Is  not  the  dominant  principle  in  all  these  what  we  call 
secularism,  i.  e.,  the  banishment  of  God  from  the  affairs  of  life  ? 

What  I  wished  to  convey  to  you  by  my  picture  was,  that  we 
are  living  in  untoward  social  conditions,  whose  trend  is  away 
from  the  Faith,  and,  unless  we  are  ourselves  vigorous  in  the  truth 
of  positive,  supernatural  religion,  we  will  surely  be  dislodged 
from  our  foundations.  It  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature  to 
go  with  the  tide,  and  it  is  only  the  strong  swimmer  that  can 
buffet  triumphantly  with  the  flood.  You  yourself  are  a  witness 
to  what  I  say ;  I  speak  frankly,  for  you  have  asked  me  not  to 
spare  candor.  Moreover,  this  is  a  matter  touching  the  welfare  of 
souls,  in  which  friendship  would  prove  false  indeed,  if  it  were 
disloyal  to  the  highest  interests  involved. 

Now  the  very  putting  of  your  question  shows  that  you  have 
been  influenced  by  the  un-Catholic  spirit  of  the  times.  You  will 
no  doubt  chafe  at  what  I  say,  even  grow  indignant,  accuse  me  of 
being  narrow  and  censorious,  and  aver  that  you  are  just  as  good 
a  Catholic  as  I  am.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  you.  But  have 
you  not  appealed  to  me,  and  in  so  doing  do  you  not  force  me 
into  a  critical  attitude  ?  Am  I  not,  therefore,  bound,  under  the 
sacred  obligation  of  an  honest  friendship,  to  point  out  to  you  the 
dangers  of  your  position  when  I  apprehend  your  peril  ?  I  play 
the  censor  but  to  save  my  friend. 

You  tell  me  that  I  am  dogmatic ;  just  as  I  was  in  my  college 
days.     You  are  frank ;  so  am  I.     You  know  me  and   yet  you 
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come  to  me.  I  surmise  that  you  are  looking  for  a  positive  state- 
ment ;  that  in  your  own  secret  thought  you  are  seeking  for  a 
very  positive  justification  of  a  stand  you  hesitate  to  take.  I  shall 
try  to  satisfy  you  in  spite  of  the  irritation  you  may  feel.  The 
cant  of  the  day  flouts  dogmatism  ;  contemptuously  labels  it  an 
ignorant  survival  of  mediaevalism.  In  religion  as  in  everything 
else  dogmatism,  we  are  told,  is  out  of  fashion.  We  must  be 
liberal,  broad-minded,  granting  to  every  one  his  or  her  opinion 
without  trammel  or  restriction  from  authority.  This  is  true 
enough  in  the  region  of  mere  opinion;  but  when  we  are  on  the 
solid  ground  of  positive  truth,  it  is  rank  falsehood  and  folly. 
The  vogue  of  the  modern  Shibboleth  lies  in  the  uncertainty  and 
infidelity  of  the  spirit  of  modern  thought.  Modern  unbelief 
having  no  certainty  of  its  own,  furiously  denies  to  others  what  it 
lacks  in  itself  In  the  question  we  are  discussing,  there  is  neither 
uncertainty  nor  mere  opinion.  I  speak  positively  because  I 
know  and  do  not  simply  opine.  I  am  dogmatic,  that  is  positive, 
because  the  principles  upon  which  I  stand  are  positive,  because 
the  logical  process  through  which  I  move  is  positive,  and  because 
the  conclusion  which  follows  is  positive. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  clearly.  You  ask :  Am  I  bound  in  con- 
science to  send  my  boys  to  a  Catholic  school  ?  I  answer,  yes. 
But,  you  plead,  in  my  particular  circumstances  am  I  so  bound  ? 
Before  entering  into  the  details  of  your  case,  let  us  consider  the 
question  broadly,  and  after  we  have  found  our  general  bearings, 
we  can  consider  the  special  conditions,  which,  you  urge,  would 
tolerate  an  exception  in  your  case.  I  put  the  matter  in  this  way, 
because  I  notice  that  there  is  a  weakness  in  human  nature,  which 
leans  to  the  side  of  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  have  seen 
parents  fix  their  eyes  so  attentively  upon  the  particularities  of 
the  case,  that  they  go  blind  to  the  principles.  The  concrete  so 
easily  distracts  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the  abstract. 

I  shall  begin  in  a  very  simple  way  by  asking  in  the  words  of 
the  Catechism  :  Why  did  God  make  us  ?  and  answer,  as  the  Cate- 
chism does :  To  know  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  serve  Him  in  this 
world  that  we  may  be  happy  with  Him  forever  in  the  next.  You 
smile,  perhaps,  and  tell  me  that  you  know  this  well  enough ;  that 
you  have  been  taught  this  fcom  the  very  beginning.     Obvious 
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enough,  indeed,  is  this  fundamental  truth  to  a  CathoHc.  But  are 
its  consequences  so  evident  ?  Do  we  always  realize  in  the  prac- 
tice of  life  all  its  conclusions  ?  What  does  it  mean  in  the  con- 
crete ?  That  all  things  are  to  be  directed  to  that  end ;  that 
nothing  escapes  the  ethical  government  of  that  end.  Do  you 
not  see  how  simply  the  broad  principle  of  the  question  resolves 
itself? 

You  are  given  children  that  they  may  save  their  souls 
by  learning  to  know,  love,  and  serve  God  under  your  guidance, 
direction,  and  training.  That  end  posited  as  the  one  essential 
truth  (mind  there  is  no  latitude  here  for  mere  opinion),  your  chief 
concern,  your  peremptory  duty  is  to  bring  up  your  children  with 
a  view  to  that  end.  Now  the  bringing  up  of  children  means  the 
education  of  children.  Education,  as  you  know,  is  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  human  powers  and  faculties.  Does 
not  this  begin  as  soon  as  the  faculties  begin  to  act  under  disci- 
plinary guidance,  as  soon  as  the  mind  learns  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  this  and  that  ?  We  commence  to  guide  our 
children  at  a  very  tender  age  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another, 
and  seek  to  give  them  a  bent  toward  right  things  and  good  things 
and  away  from  wrong  and  bad  things.  You  have  observed  this 
in  your  own  family  life,  and  acted  upon  this  natural  parental  dis- 
position. Now  in  the  matter  of  religious  training  and  instruction 
do  you  not  commence  to  educate  at  once  ?  As  soon  as  the  child 
learns  to  lisp  it  is  taught  its  prayers,  to  be  told  in  a  simple  way, 
suited  to  its  tender  understanding,  about  heavenly  things  and  the 
truths  of  revelation.  Is  not  the  essential  difference  between 
good  and  bad  conduct  placed  before  it  by  holding  before  its 
mind  the  divine  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Is  not 
the  Catholic  child  given  as  the  exemplar  of  its  conduct  the  Di- 
vine Child  ?  We  thus  train,  educate  them  into  virtuous  habits. 
We  recognize  the  necessity  of  all  this  from  the  very  beginning, 
because  we  appreciate  the  impressionability  and  the  pliability  of 
the  childish  mind.  All  this  is  education,  the  informing  of  the 
mind  by  truth,  the  development  of  the  faculties,  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  will  into  habits  of  virtue,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  character.  We  insist  upon  all  this,  and  would  count 
ourselves  moral  monsters  if  we  failed  to  impart  it  to  our  children. 
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What  underlies  our  course  of  action  here  ?  Why,  that  simple 
-question  and  its  answer  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  Cate- 
chism. We  realize  our  responsibility,  that  highest  and  first 
responsibility,  to  lead  our  children  to  God.  We  realize  this  very 
keenly  in  the  first  stage ;  why  not  as  keenly  in  subsequent  stages 
when  larger  dangers  and  graver  temptations  beset  the  path  of 
those  whom  we  most  love  and  whose  eternal  welfare  is  our  chief 
-solicitude?  Sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  THE  DECORATION  OP  THE   SANCTUARY. 


IF  we  leave  out  of  account  the  arts  of  fresco,  sculpture,  and  per- 
chance mosaic  composition,  in  which  the  hand  of  woman  has 
•only  to  a  very  limited  extent  contributed  toward  the  decoration  of 
the  sanctuary,  there  remain  as  her  special  sphere,  the  working  of 
ornamental  textiles,  embroidery,  lace-making,  hand  painting,  and 
composite  needlework. 

In  the  following  series  of  articles  I  propose  to  trace  the  ways 
in  which  the  gifts  of  a  refined  woman  may  be  employed  in  beauti- 
fying God's  tabernacle  upon  earth,  directing  her  taste  as  well  as 
her  industry  in  the  manner  conformable  to  the  pattern  which  the 
•divine  wisdom  has  indicated  in  the  liturgical  law  of  the  Church. 
There  are  many  channels  through  which  the  love  of  God  reaches 
the  soul ;  and  the  Catholic  Church  carries  this  peculiar  mark  of 
her  divine  origin  about  her,  that  she  manages  to  teach  the  heav- 
enly message  in  all  the  fair  forms  of  symbolic  language.  That 
language  is  much  more  readily  understood  by  the  heart  than  by 
the  divorced  reasoning  powers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  woman  has  a 
peculiar  and  ready  appreciation  of  it  more  than  is  ordinarily  given 
to  the  mind  of  man.  If  the  latter  designs,  and  constructs,  and 
builds  the  church,  with  its  sacred  appointments,  assigning  the 
precious  material  and  outlining  the  grand  application  of  the  les- 
sons of  Christian  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  it  belongs 
to  woman  mainly  to  give  that  exquisite  finish  to  the  beauty  of  the 
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Holy  of  Holies  which  speaks  out  of  the  detail  of  arrangement^ 
the  cleanliness,  the  delicacy,  the  richness,  and  fitness  or  harmony 
of  the  decoration. 

There  is  a  general  impression,  arising  probably  from  a  partial 
loss  of  the  beautiful  traditions  of  the  past,  amid  our  struggle  to 
build  up  a  pioneer  Church  in  these  missionary  lands,  that  all  the 
service  which  woman  may  contribute  in  beautifying  the  sanctuary 
is  confined  to  the  making  of  the  priestly  garments,  altar  linens,, 
ciborium  covers,  corporals,  burses,  and  the  like.  Not  so.  The 
customs  of  the  Solomonic  Temple,  which  excluded  women  from 
direct  participation  in  the  sacrifices,  nevertheless  assigned  to  them 
the  privilege  of  providing  pure  linens  for  the  levite  services,  of 
weaving  the  tapestries  that  decorated  the  sides  and  floors  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  making  the  sacrificial  robes.  A  beautiful  tradi- 
tion which  comes  to  us  through  the  Protevangelion  (apocryphal 
gospel)  of  St.  James,  presents  our  Blessed  Lady  as  engaged  upon 
weaving  the  new  veil  of  the  Temple  when  the  Angel  Gabriel 
approached  her  to  announce  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  in  a  council  of  the  priests,  it  was  said  :  Let  us  make 
a  new  veil  for  the  temple.  \nd  the  high  priest  said  :  Call  together  before  me 
seven  pure  virgins  of  the  tribe  of  David.  And  the  servants  of  the  temple  went 
and  brought  them  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  the  high  priest  said  unto 
them :  cast  lots  before  me  now,  who  of  you  shall  spin  the  golden  thread,  who 
the  blue,  who  the  scarlet,  who  the  fine  linen,  and  who  the  true  purple  .  .  .  , 
and  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary's  lot  to  spin  ....  and  Mary  took  the  fine 
purple  and  did  spin  it  ...  .  and  she  went  out  to  draw  water,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  her :  Hail,  thou  art  full  of  grace  ;  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ; 
thou  art  blessed  among  women.  And  she  looked  around  to  see  whence  the 
voice  came,  and  then  trembling  went  into  her  house,  and  putting  down  the  water 
jar,  she  took  the  purple,  and  sat  down  in  her  seat  to  work  it."  (Protevang. 
Ch.  9 :  1-9^ 

In  harmony  with  these  sacred  customs  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  had  the  special  sanction  of  God,  as  is  evident  from  the 
ordinances  found  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  the 
early  Christians  prepared  with  choice  hand  the  splendid  tapestries, 
curtains,  and  veils  that  covered  the  walls,  floors  and  entrances  of 
the  basilicas.  Of  the  days  comprising  the  age  after  the  Roman 
Persecutions,  between  Justinian  and  the  Crusades,  or  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  we  retain  but  few  specimens 
of  such  work  by  woman's  hand.     These  belong  to  the  Oriental  or 
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Byzantine  school  of  needle  or  loom-work,  but  are  remarkable  for 
their  richness  and  genuineness  of  color.  The  purple  is  "true 
purple,"  that  is,  a  sterling  dye  which  has  outlasted  the  centuries. 
Of  the  subsequent  ages  we  have  much  more.  The  cathedral 
treasuries  and  the  monastic  sacristies  of  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  exhibit  beautiful  tapestry  work  and  embroideries  from  the 
hands  of  Bertha,  the  mother  of  Charlemagne,  and  her  daughters, 
of  Queen  Ghisela  of  Hungary,  and  other  noble  ladies,  in  which 
wondrous  artistic  taste  is  united  to  a  delicacy  and  minuteness  of 
execution  which  bears  witness  to  both  their  devotion  and  their 
genius. 

Such  loving  industry,  inciting  to  piety  and  reverence  in  the 
House  of  God,  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  rich  and  storied 
hangings  around  the  walls  back  of  the  altar,  as  we  see  them  occa- 
sionally imitated  by  modem  decorators,  in  tempera  or  oil,  to  re- 
place the  mediaeval  reredos.  Similar  hangings  were  worked  for 
the  shielding  of  the  altar, — the  so-called  retables  immediately  be- 
hind the  crucifix  and  candlesticks.  The  tabernacle  or  main  altar 
was  for  the  most  part  overhung  by  a  veil  or  baldachin.  From 
the  circular  rim  of  a  large  crown,  made  in  bronze  or  gold,  drap- 
ings  fell  down  on  both  sides  of  the  altar.  These  were  caught 
up  by  golden  chains  or  hoops,  the  object  being  to  protect  the 
altar  from  above.  The  rich  stuffs,  silk  or  damask,  of  which  this 
canopy  was  made,  were  frequently  embroidered  with  symbolic 
designs.  Similar  work  was  executed  for  the  lower  portion  of  the 
walls  in  the  sanctuaries  and  martyr  recesses  or  votive  chapels.  On 
festal  occasions  the  pillars  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  predella 
and  steps  of  the  altar  were  carpeted  with  hand- worked  tapestries 
reflecting  the  character  of  the  celebration.  The  ambos  or  read- 
ing-desks, which  took  the  place  of  our  modern  pulpit,  were  covered 
with  richly  embroidered  cases  of  silk  or  velvet  in  the  liturgical 
color  of  the  day.  In  many  instances  the  doors  were  guarded  by 
curtains,  as  may  be  still  noticed  in  the  churches  of  Italy  and  other 
Southern  countries.  These  portal  guards  often  showed  beautiful 
designs  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  or  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
[porta  coeli),  or  finely  wrought  inscriptions  and  borders,  which  the 
intelligence  and  pious  zeal  of  devout  women  had  provided.  Per- 
haps the  most  ample  field  for  such  industry  was  afforded  by  the 
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introduction  of  artistic  antipendia,  front-panels  for  the  table  of  the- 
altar,  which  varied  in  color  and  design  each  day  according  to  the 
canonical  office  or  the  church  calendar. 

Upon  these  various  devices  intended  to  brighten  the  beauty 
of  God's  House  and  to  interpret  the  wondrously  instructive  les- 
sons of  the  Catholic  liturgy,  I  hope  to  dwell  more  in  detail  in  the 
course  of  these  articles.  It  may  be  desirable  to  give  occasional 
illustrations  of  the  artistic  designs  which  serve  as  models  for  such 
work,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  vestments  and  choir-robes,  altar 
linens  and  ecclesiastical  paramentics  generally. 

In  discussing  these  topics  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  stress  on 
three  phases  of  the  subject,  as  indicated  by  the  legislation  and 
rubrics  of  the  liturgy.  They  comprise  the  prescribed  material, 
the  liturgical  form,  and  the  purely  decorative  elements  of  the 
objects  used  for  the  service  and  decoration  of  the  sanctuary. 

As  regards  the  material  and  the  form,  the  regulations  of  the 
liturgy  are  frequently  based  upon  symbolical  and  mystical  rea- 
sons, which  must  be  understood  in  order  to  appreciate  their  full 
value.  As  for  the  ornamental  effects,  these  are  limited  both  by 
the  requirements  of  the  actual  service  and  also  by  that  fitness  of 
things  which  relegates  from  the  sanctuary  all  that  savors  of  pro- 
fanity and  worldliness. 

For  the  white  cloths,  such  as  corporals,  palls,  purificators,  altar 
covers,  towels,  amices,  albs,  cinctures,  surplices,  etc.,  the  general 
rule  prescribes  pure  white  linen  or  hemp.  Hence  wool,  cotton, 
or  similar  substitutes,  whilst  in  some  cases  (restricted  to  certain 
objects)  tolerated,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 
As  those  who  loved  our  Divine  Lord,  and  took  charge  of  His 
Sacred  Body,  are  said  by  St.  John,  who  was  one  of  them,  to  have 
wrapped  Him  in  fine  linen,  so  the  Church  wishes  her  priests  to 
wind  pure  linen  round  about  the  Sacred  Body  of  Christ  on  our 
altars,  and  to  cover  with  it  in  triple  fold  the  altar-stone  represent- 
ing His  sepulchre.  For  a  similar  mystic  reason,  namely,  to  in- 
dicate the  purity  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  altar  are  to  be  con- 
tinually clad,  does  she  require  that  the  amice,  alb,  and  other  white 
garments  of  the  servant  of  the  altar  be  linen.  In  such  vesture 
does  St.  John  witness  the  angels  to  have  appeared  before  the 
throne  of  God:     Angeli    .     .     .     vestiti  lino  mundo  et  candido' 
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(Apoc.  15  :  6);  and  so  it  befits  His  messengers  on  earth  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  His  holy  temple  when  they  announce  the 
divine  message. 

Of  all  other  garments  and  ornaments  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  Church  specifies  the  proper  material  respectively 
to  be  silk  stuffs,  gold,  silver.  Linen  and  silk  were  the  principal 
cloths  prescribed  by  God  for  the  inner  temple  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  purity  and  preciousness  of  the  substance  determine  both  its 
mystic  meaning,  its  suitableness,  and  its  peculiar  usefulness  in 
point  of  durability,  cleanliness,  and  beauty. 

In  point  of  color  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  also  has  its  restric- 
tions. Apart  from  gold  and  silver,  she  employs  five  colors,  each 
with  its  special  symbolic  meaning — white,  red,  green,  violet,  and 
black.  Other  colors,  such  as  yellow,  brown,  blue,  are  excluded 
from  the  service.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  blue  has  its  place,  but 
not  in  the  Roman  liturgy.  Mixed  colors,  unless  they  remain 
entirely  subordinate,  are  only  tolerated  in  certain  cases,  just  as 
cotton  fabrics  in  place  of  linen  or  silk. 

Little  need  be  said  by  way  of  preliminary  remark  regarding 
the  forms  of  the  sacred  costumes  and  altar  decorations.  So  far  as 
these  are  prescribed  in  detail,  they  will  be  noted  in  subsequent 
articles  treating  of  them  individually.  For  these  ordinances  the 
Church  finds  a  beautiful  precedent  in  the  command  of  God  to 
Moses  prescribing  the  holy  vestments  which  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  to  wear  (Exod.  28),  and  in  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  Ezechiel, 
who  foretold  the  glory  of  the  Christian  Church  in  describing  the 
beauty  of  her  ministry.     (Ezech.  42  :   14,  and  44:   19). 
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MOST  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
Psalter  of  David.  Although  not  all  the  Psalms  are  from 
his  pen,  David  has  contributed  the  larger  share,  and  he  became 
the  patron  of  other  sacred  minstrels  whose  songs,  modelled  upon 
those  of  the  royal  prophet,  were  in  time  added  to  the  liturgical 
collection  of  hymns  used  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

Some  of  the  songs  of  David  were  composed  by  him  when^ 
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he  was  quite  young.  No  exact  date  can  be  affixed  to  produc- 
tions of  a  period  when  the  youthful  poet  could  hardly  have  sus- 
pected that  they  would  outlive  three  thousand  years  as  a  cherished 
keepsake  and  sacred  inheritance.  But  there  is  the  style  of 
thought,  or  here  and  there  an  expression  which  reveals  that  it 
was  the  youth  amid  his  flocks,  the  lover  of  sport  and  of  nature, 
whose  soul  pours  itself  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  shepherd's  life  in  the  East  has  made 
music,  the  pipe  or  the  lyre,  an  inseparable  part  of  his  existence. 
The  peaceful  and  happy  moods  of  the  Arcadian  shepherds  are 
with  the  pastoral  poets  of  old  the  favorite  ground  for  music  and 
for  verse.  Pan  is  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx  as  of  pastoral  music, 
and  his  fauns  and  his  satyrs  are  never  without  their  reeds. 

In  David  we  have,  however,  a  much  higher,  more  refined 
type  of  pastoral  musician.  This  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because 
his  was  a  genius  of  the  rarest  kind ;  secondly,  because  his  family 
enjoyed  a  superior  social  position  and  a  degree  of  culture  which 
was  its  natural  accompaniment. 

Jesse,  David's  father,  was  a  grandson  of  Boaz,  who  married  the 
gentle  Ruth.  He  was  possessor  of  much  land  round  about  Bethle- 
hem ,which  became,  at  least  in  part,  the  inheritance  of  David's  father; 
and  we  know  that  in  later  years  David  himself,  when  King,  claimed 
personal  estate  there  in  his  father's  title.  (2  Kings  19 :  37 ;  Jer. 
41  :  17.)  But  aside  of  his  wealth,  he  was  the  leading  magistrate 
of  Bethlehem,  and  presided  with  the  Levites  at  the  sacrificial 
feasts  of  the  town.  Tradition  has  it  (Targum  Jonath.  on  2  Kings 
21  :  19)  that  he  was  "a  weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary," 
This  need  not  lessen  our  sense  of  his  dignity,  since  every  teacher 
in  Israel  was  obliged  to  learn  some  trade ;  and  if  we  remember 
that  afterwards  only  virgins  of  the  House  of  David  were  per- 
mitted to  weave  this  veil,  and  that  a  later  tradition  represents  our 
Blessed  Lady  in  that  occupation  at  the  time  when  the  Angel 
announced  to  her  the  dignity  of  her  Divine  Maternity,  we  may 
see  even  a  prophetic  allusion  in  the  circumstance  of  Jesse's  selec- 
tion as  weaver  of  the  sanctuary  veils. 

David,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  although  seemingly  of  no 
consideration  in  his  father's  eyes  in  comparison  with  his  elder 
brothers,  who  were  attached  to  the  King's  service,  was  well  known 
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to  some  men  at  the  court  of  Saul.  We  have  the  conversation 
between  the  King  and  one  of  his  ministers,  who  tells  that  he  had 
seen  young  David,  that  he  is  not  only  a  skilful  musician,  but  a 
courageous  cavalier,  comely  in  person  and  strong,  with  prudence 
in  his  speech  and  virtue  in  his  gait     (i  Kings  16:  16.) 

A  dark  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  Saul  the  King,  and 
seemed  to  haunt  him  like  an  evil  shadow.  It  is  said  that  true 
music  charms  away  the  demons.  Perhaps  it  is  this  same  thought 
that  Shakespeare  would  express  (Merchant  of  Venice,  v,  i)  when 
he  says :  Who  '*  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds  is  fit 
for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ;  the  motions  of  his  spirits  are 
dull  as  night,  and  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus."  We  know,  too, 
that  Pindar  represents  iEsculapius  as  healing  mental  disorders 
with  soothing  song. 

And  David  possessed  this  medicinal  art  in  a  high  degree. 
He  had  learnt  to  attune  his  instrument  to  the  perfect  modu- 
lations of  nature. 

The  music  of  the  sighing  of  a  reed, 

The  music  of  the  gushing  of  a  rill, 

And  the  soft  sounds  of  murmuring  springs, 

The  whispering  breeze  at  eve  among  the  leaves. 

King  Saul  hearing  of  the  excellent  skill  of  this  youth,  whose 
genius  had  invented  a  new  stringed  instrument,  desired  his  serv- 
ants to  bring  the  Bethlehemite  harpist.  He  bids  his  personal 
attendant  to  go  to  Jesse  with  this  message :  "  Send  me  David 
who  is  in  the  pastures."  The  distance  from  Bethlehem  to 
Gibeah  is  little  less  than  twelve  miles,  and  David  receiving  his 
father's  command  sets  out  at  once.  When  he  arrives  the  King 
is  struck  with  his  beauty,  his  gentleness  and  grace.  We  have  a 
tolerably  accurate  picture  of  him  in  the  Sacred  Text,  according 
to  which  he  was  of  medium  stature,  auburn  hair,  beautiful  eyes, 
swift  as  a  gazelle  in  his  movements,  and  strong  to  break  a  bow  of 
steel,  (i  Kings  16:  7;  Ps.  17:  32-34;  i  Kings  16:  12;  17:  42.) 
His  genius,  combining  the  political  temperament  with  the  fervid 
glow  of  religious  sincerity,  charmed  the  King,  who,  we  are  told, 
loved  the  minstrel  exceedingly.  Then  day  after  day  the  youth 
sang  to  the  King,  accompanying  on  the  harp  the  simple  airs 
which  he  had  woven  out  of  the  inspirations  that  came  to  him 
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amid  the  sun-lit  valleys  of  his  native  home.  And  with  these 
songs  stole  gentle  peace  into  the' heart  of  Saul : 

**  They  rose  like  incense,  they  distilled  like  dew, 
Passed  through  the  sufferer's  breast  delicious  balm. 
And  soothed  remembrance  till  remorse  grew  calm," 

For  David's  voice  and  whole  presence  diffused  that  serene 
atmosphere  of  contentment  which,  like  the  fragrance  in  the 
flower,  is  the  inseparable  gift  of  those  who  grow  up  in  the  sun- 
shine of  God's  presence.  He  had  been  raised  among  the  hills 
that  roll  about  the  central  chain  of  the  Judean  mountains. 
Bethlehem,  then  called  Ephrata,  crowns  the  brow  of  a  terraced 
ridge  sloping  eastward.  The  sides  of  the  hills  below  are  even  to 
this  day  tapestried  with  fertile  vineyards  which  turn  into  corn- 
fields at  the  edge  qf  the  valley,  and  thence  the  eye  wanders 
towards  the  white  limestone  hills  breaking  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  with  deep  ravines  winding  through  them.  It  was  a  place, 
altogether,  of  sweetest  memories  to  the  Hebrew  heart.  There 
Jacob  had  wept  as  he  buried  his  fair  Rachel;  and  her  tomb 
surely  gave  inspiration  to  the  boy  as  he  recalled  the  story  of  the 
trials  and  the  fidelity  of  his  forefathers.  Those  self-same  fields  on 
which  his  herds  were  scattered  had  seen  his  kinswoman,  Rachel, 
at  harvest  time,  long  years  ago,  glean  the  scattered  sheaves  of 
grain.  It  was  a  hallowed  spot,  where  he  sat  often  when  the  silent 
night  unveiled  the  glory  of  her  stars,  gazing  at  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  nature,  and  gathering  from  the  azure  eye  of  God 
above  him  those  lofty  and  holy  reflections  which  have  become 
immortal  in  the  music  of  his  verse.  And  as  now  he  touched 
the  strings  of  his  instrument  in  presence  of  the  King,  all  these 
feelings  came  back  to  him  mingled  with  strange  prophetic  long- 
ings and  a  grateful  enthusiasm,  and  he  sang,  in  the  words  of  the 
1 8th  Psalm: 

"  The  heavens  display  God's  boundless  praise, 
The  firmament  His  work  betrays  ; 
Day  unto  day  doth  utter  speech, 
And  night  to  night  doth  knowledge  teach  ; 
No  sound  is  there,  no  uttered  word, 
No  language  in  their  voice  is  heard, 
Yet  has  their  line  reached  earth's  far  end. 
And  through  the  world  their  words  extend. 
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— From  his  pavilion  there  the  sun 
Sets  forth  at  morn  his  course  to  run. 
Gladsome  as  bridegroom  with  his  bride, 
Strong  as  the  wrestler  in  his  pride."  * 

Such  is  the  language  of  nature,  which  without  words  reveals 
the  magnificence  and  power  of  Jehovah,  from  end  to  end  of 
earth. 

The  simplicity  of  the  youth,  whose  name  *'  David "  (Dod) 
signifies  (in  its  Phoenician  original)  "  dear  little  child!'  ^  wins  the 
heart  of  Saul  and  causes  him  to  accept  the  moral  lessons  of 
humility  unconsciously  given  by  the  young  Ephratite  minstrel 
who,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  King's  throne,  reminds  him  that 
(Ps.  102:   19-22) — 

**  Jehovah  hath  in  heaven  His  throne, 
Where  judgment's  seat  for  all  is  made  ; 
His  is  the  kingdom,  His  alone  ; 
By  all  His  rule  shall  be  obeyed  ; — 
Hence  bless  Jehovah,  ye  who  dwell 
With  Him,  and  hearken  to  His  voice 
Ye,  who  in  strength  and  might  excel, 
Ye  to  obey  Him  who  rejoice. 
Bless  ye  Jehovah,  ye  on  high, 
His  hosts,  who  in  His  presence  stand  ; 
Bless  Him,  His  ministers  who  fly, 
With  speed  fulfilling  His  command. 
Bless  ye  Jehovah,  praise  His  name, 
Where'er  His  laws  the  world  control  ; 
Ye  works  of  His,  His  praise  proclaim  ; 
Bless  thou  Jehovah,  O  my  soul  !" 

Thus  David  chased  away  the  agony  from  the  heart  of  the 
ruler,  who  listened  with  pleasure  and  would  have  the  youth  sit 
by  him,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  when  phantoms  harassed  his 
darkened  soul,  often  calling  as  though  for  light: — 

**  That  strain  again ! — it  had  a  soothing  fall,  as  it  came  o'er 
the  ear  like  the  sweet  sound  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
stealing  and  giving  odor." 

But  whilst  the  handsome  bard  of  Bethlehem  sang  to  the 

*  In  citing  the  rhythmic  version  of  the  Psalms,  we  have  for  the  most  part  followed 
the  translation  of  Benthall,  which  comes  nearer  the  literal  sense  of  the  original  than 
most  other  versions  which  we  have  seen. 

'  Cf.  Geikie,  vol.  Ill,  page  146.  . 
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King,  there  must  have  been  going  on  in  his  own  heart  other 
emotions  than  those  which  he  called  forth  to  beguile  the  dark 
hours  of  Saul.  David,  if  we  read  rightly  the  history  of  that  time, 
as  told  in  the  ist  Book  of  Kings,  bore  in  his  inmost  heart  a 
secret  which,  were  it  betrayed  but  by  a  whisper  to  the  King, 
must  have  cost  the  youth  his  life. 

Saul  had,  by  his  neglect  of  the  divine  ordinances,  by  nursing 
the  passion  of  self-love,  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
Jehovah.  Samuel,  the  High  Priest  and  prophet  who  had 
anointed  him,  received  a  revelation  that  Saul  would  be  rejected 
in  the  latter  end.  A  new  king  was  to  be  chosen,  removed  from 
the  traditional  atmosphere  of  the  court.  Samuel  was  to  train  him 
secretly  for  the  office  of  ruler  of  Israel,  according  to  the  heart  of 
God.  We  know  the  story  of  the  aged  priest  making  the  jour- 
ney from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  with  a  man  servant,  driving  a 
heifer  before  him  in  order  that  no  one  might  suspect  his  true 
errand  to  Jesse.  He  had  never  seen  young  David ;  so  he  went 
to  Jesse's  house  ostensibly  to  offer  sacrifice.  When  he  had  per- 
formed the  usual  ceremonial  he  called  in  the  sons,  and  sitting  in 
their  midst  at  the  customary  feast  which  concluded  the  celebra- 
tion, the  aged  priest  scanned  their  faces  and  manner,  to  know 
whether  he  might  recognize  among  them  him  whom  God  had 
called.  They  were  seven,  all  tall  and  strong,  advanced  midway 
in  manhood  and  above.  Their  youngest  brother  David,  out  in 
the  fields,  was  many  years  in  age  removed  from  them,  so  that  his 
playmates  at  home  were,  not  his  brothers,  but  the  sons  of  his 
sister  Zeruias.  The  priest  felt  that  the  spirit  pointed  to  none  of 
the  stalwart  brothers  as  the  future  King.  Then  *  Dodo  *,  the 
dear  boy  of  the  pastures,  was  brought  home,  and  at  once  the 
prophet  discerned  on  his  youthful  brow  the  mark  of  the  divine 
appointment.  Secretly,  not  even  the  servant  of  the  priest  being 
present,  David  was  anointed,  and  for  seven  years  he  bore  the 
mystery  of  his  unction  without  show  or  vanity,  thankful  only  to 
God  and  thoughtful  of  the  awful  responsibility  that  awaited  him. 

But  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  come  upon  him  from  that 
day,"  as  we  read  in  Holy  Writ,  and  all  the  subsequent  circum- 
stances of  his  life  before  Saul's  unfortunate  death  point  to  a 
providential  arrangement  which  fitted  him  for  the  task  of  ruler  of 
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his  people.  We  read  that  after  his  stay  at  the  court  of  Saul,  he 
returned  for  a  time  to  his  father's  flocks,  and  the  solitude  caused 
him,  no  doubt,  to  reflect  on  his  singular  position.  He  attributes 
no  merit  to  himself  as  the  cause  of  his  choice,  and  that  touching 
humility  that  characterized  all  David's  life  even  in  his  temporary 
fall,  is  voiced  in  the  138th  Psalm,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  by  him  at  this  time.  He  protests — as  if  conscious 
of  the  jealous  sneer  of  his  brethren  at  his  seeming  presumption 
— that  he  wishes  only  to  follow  the  will  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  all 
that  he  is  and  can  accomplish  belongs.    (Ps.  138,  Vulg.) 

1 .  Jehovah,  Thou  hast  proved  me  and  known  me  ; 

2.  Thou  hast  known  my  sitting  down  and  my  rising  up. 

3.  Thou  hast  understood  my  thoughts  afar  off : 
My  path  and  my  line  Thou  hast  searched  out, 

4.  Thou  hast  foreseen  all  my  ways  :  for  there  is  no  speech  in  my  tongue. 

5.  Behold,  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  known  all  things,  the  last  and  those  of  old  : 

Thou  hast  formed  me  and  hasi  laid  Thy  hand  upon  me. 

6.  Thy  knowledge  has  become  wonderful  to  me  :  it  is  high  and  I  cannot 

reach  to  it. 
( He  feels  conscious  that  he  cannot  escape  from  the  designs  of  God. } 

7.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  face  ? 

8.  If  I  ascend  unto  heaven.  Thou  art  there;  if  I  descend  into  hell.  Thou  art 

present. 

9.  If  I  take  my  wings  early  in  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  part 

of  the  sea, 

10.  Even  there  also  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

1 1 .  And  I  said  :    Perhaps  darkness  shall  cover  me  :   and  night  shall  be  my 

light  in  my  pleasures. 

1 2.  But  darkness  shall  not  be  dark  to  Thee,  and  night  shall  be  as  light  as 

day.     .     .     . 

16.  Thy  eyes  did  see  my  imperfect  being,  and  in  Thy  book  all  shall  be  written. 

Then,  as  if  he  remembers  the  honorable  friendship  and  the 
kindness  he  met  with  in  the  house  of  Saul,  he  continues : 

17.  To  me  Thy  friends,  O  God,  are  made  exceeding  honorable  ;  their  princi- 

pality is  exceedingly  strengthened. 

18.  I  will  number  them,  and  they  shall  be  multiplied  above  the  sand. 

Now  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  word  for  "  friends  "  has  also  the 
meaning  of  "  intimate  thoughts  "  (jakron  reheica),  and  the  word 
here  translated  "  principality  "  signifies  the  "  sum  "  of  precious 
thoughts  which  are  dear  to  him,  like  friends  whom  he  counts  and 
renders  dearer  by  reflection.  . 
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21.  Have  I  not  hated  them,  O  Lx)rd,  that  hated  Thee? 

22.  .     .     .     They  have  become  as  enemies  to  me. 

23.  Prove  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart : 
Examine  me,  and  know  my  paths. 

At  the  time  of  David's  return  home,  intending  to  mind  his 
father's  flocks  as  before,  although  a  king  at  heart  and  by  grace 
divine  appointed,  Saul's  attention  is  engaged  in  a  threatening 
conflict  with  his  hereditary  foes,  the  Philistines.  These  had 
among  them  some  members  of  the  old  race  of  Anakim  giants, 
who  terrified  the  country  about  by  their  daring  exploits  and  bold 
threats.  There  were  four  brothers  of  them  in  the  Philistine  ser- 
vice, all  as  huge  and  defiant  as  Goliath,  who  boasted^  that  he 
had  slain  the  sons  of  the  high  priest  Heli,  Ophni  and  Phineas. 

David  had  heard  of  the  giant's  boasts,  for  three  of  his  own 
brothers  were  in  the  army  of  Saul ;  and  being  moved  by  the 
despondent  condition  of  his  people,  none  of  whom  dared  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  Goliath,  went  and  offered  to  fight  him 
hand  to  hand.  There  is  a  psalm  supposed  to  date  from  this 
period,  the  43d,  recording  David's  resolve  to  fight  against  the 
Philistine.  At  the  end  of  the  Greek  version  we  find  added  a 
psalm  numbered  151,  with  this  title  :  This  is  a  psalm  of  David's 
own  writing,  although  outside  of  the  number,  zvhen  he  fought  the 
single  combat  with  Goliath. 

It  has  never  been  entered  into  the  Latin  translation,  nor  is  it 
found  in  our  English  versions.  Manifestly  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  liturgical  collection  of  Psalms  as  revised  by  Esdras.  Never- 
theless, its  antiquity  (it  having  been  entered  in  the  collection  on 
the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  translation  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago)  gives  it  a  just  historical  value,  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  as  to  its  inspired  character. 

Psalm  151. 

Within  my  father's  house  the  one 
Of  least  account,  the  youngest  son, 
I  was  assigned  my  father's  sheep 
Upon  the  mountain  side  to  keep. 
A  harp  my  fingers  fashioned  there, 
A  psalt'ry  did  my  hands  prepare. 

*  According  to  the  Chaldee  Targums.     See  Geikie,  vol.  Ill,  page  160. 
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How  shall  it  reach  Jehovah's  ear? 
He  is  Jehovah — He  doth  hear. — 
Called  by  His  messenger  from  toil, 
I  was  anointed  with  His  oil : 
My  brethren,  fair,  of  stature  high, 
Found  not  such  grace  in  Eloh's  eye. 

'Twas  mine,  undaunted,  forth  to  go 
To  meet  the  proud  Philistine  foe  ; 
Meeting  him  on  the  battle  plain 
He  cursed  me  by  his  idols  vain. 

But,  victor  in  the  unequal  fight, 
My  hand  drew  forth  his  sword  of  might ; 
His  head  I  severed.     On  that  day 
I  took  our  nation's  shame  away. 

I  may  add  here  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  a 
closer  study  of  this  psalm  that  St.  Jerome  has  made  a  Latin 
translation  of  it,  and  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopic  versions. 

The  result  of  David's  victory  in  provoking  the  jealous  anger 
of  Saul  is  well  known.  When  the  news  of  the  slaying  of  Goliath 
spread  about,  the  daughters  of  Israel  came  from  all  the  cities, 
playing  and  singing : 

**  Saul  hath  with  uplifted  spear 

Stretched  his  thousands  on  the  plain — 
David's  deeds  let  Israel  hear, 
He  has  tens  of  thousands  slain." 

The  63d  Psalm  is  a  touching  appeal  of  David  to  Jehovah 
that  He  might  protect  him  from  the  wrath  of  Saul  and  even 
more  from  the  slanderous  tongues  of  the  sycophants  who  were 
poisoning  the  King's  ear  with  their  whisperings  of  suspicion 
against  the  valiant  youth,  since  he  had  delivered  the  nation  from 
ignominy.     He  pleads  (v.  2) : 

"  Hide  me  from  those  in  council  met, 
In  secret  on  my  ruin  set ; 

From  men  who  whet  their  tongues  like  swords. 
And  shoot  their  arrows,  bitter  words  ; 
Who  with  a  sudden  treacherous  dart 
Fear  not  to  wound  the  guileless  heart." 

Another  song,  presumably  of  the  same  period,  is  the  8$th 
Psalm,  "  Incline  thy  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear  me,  for  I  am  needy 
and  poor ; 

"  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  holyV 
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The  word  holy  is  here,  as  e,lsewhere  in  the'  Psalter,  used  by 
David  for  sanctified  and  anointed  to  the  service  of  God  as  future 
king  and  priest.  It  is  altogether  an  exquisite  prayer,  full  of 
simple  and  touching  pathos : 

**  Teach  me  Thy  way  ;  Thy  truth  impart ; 
My  path  to  Thee  shall  then  be  near ; 
Jehovah,  bind  to  Thee  my  heart, 

Thy  name  to  fear  t 


1 2.  O  Lord  my  God,  its  song  to  raise 

My  thankful  heart  to  Thee  shall  soar  ; 
Thy  glorious  name  my  lips  shall  praise 
For  evermore. 

1 3.  Because  Thy  mercy  I  have  seen, 
Far  greater  than  my  tongue  can  tell ; 
My  soul  by  Thee  has  rescued  been 

From  depth  of  hell. 

16.  O  turn  Thee  unto  me  and  hear ; 
Have  mercy,  lest  I  be  undone  ; 
Still  let  Thy  saving  strength  be  near 

Thine  handmaid's  son. 

1 7.  Some  gracious  token  to  me  shoWy 

Which  they  that  hate  me  shamed  may  see, 
For  Thou  dost  help  on  me  bestow 

And  comfort  me  ! 

The  token  for  which  he  prays  in  this  psalm  is  given  in  the 
affection  of  Michol,  the  King's  daughter,  which  is  reciprocated 
by  David,  though  he  avows  his  unworthiness  to  be  the  King's 
son-in-law.  This  sentiment  is  appropriately  expressed  in  the 
1 30th  Psalm : 

"  Meek,  O  Jehovah,  is  my  heart, 

Not  proud  mine  eye. 
Nor  do  I  seek  to  take  a  part 

In  things  too  high. 
Humble  I  seek  to  be,  and  mild  ; 

Meekly  I  go ; 
My  soul  is  as  a  weaned  child. 

Quiet  and  low. 
Let  Israel  trust  Jehovah's  grace 

And  Him  adore  ; 
Henceforth  their  hope  upon  Him  place 

And  evermore." 
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When  Saul's  ministers  came  to  David  and  urged  him  to  seek 
the  King's  second  daughter  in  marriage  (for  they  hoped  it  would 
prove  a  snare  to  David)  he  answered  them :  *'  Doth  it  seem  to 
you  a  small  matter  to  be  the  King's  son-in-law  ?  I  am  but  a 
poor  man,  and  of  small  ability."  (i  Kings  18:  23.)  The  test 
which  the  King  had  proposed  before  David  might  obtain  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  was  that  he  should  slay  two  hundred 
Philistines,  the  dead  bodies  of  whom  would  be  the  equal  of  a 
prince's  dowry.  David  was  not  only  a  minstrel  who  could  play 
the  harp,  but  he  was  a  soldier  without  fear  or  reproach,  ready  to 
use  the  sword  in  regular  battle,  though  once  he  had  preferred  the 
shepherd's  sling,  against  Goliath.  We  know  that  Saul  had 
chosen  him  for  his  armor-bearer  when  first  the  youth  came  to 
play  for  him.  (i  Kings  16:  21.)  So  David  went  out,  slew  the 
Philistines  and  gained  his  bride. 

But  the  jealous  suspicion  of  Saul  was  not  allayed  by  this 
union,  and  the  whispers  about  the  throne  kept  up  their  soft, 
light  tones, 

"  And  low  the  words  went  round 

From  ear  to  lip,  from  lip  to  ear. 
Until  they  reached  his  gentle  heart 
And  nearly  broke." 

The  54th  Psalm  e:S:presses  the  anguish  of  mind  and  the  long- 
ing of  David  for  peace  and  deliverance  from  his  unjust  enemies  : 

"  O  that  I  had  the  wings 
That  bear  the  dove  on  high  ! 
Then  would  I  fly  and  shelter  seek 
Where  I  at  rest  might  lie. 
\jo  !  I  would  wander  far  away. 
And  in  the  wilderness  would  stay." 

The  last  verses  in  the  i8th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
give  us  a  clear  delineation  of  the  man  who  sets  his  face  against 
the  good,  though  he  fully  recognizes  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

(V.  28)  "Saul  saw  (says  the  chronicler)  and  understood  that  the  Lx)rd  was 
with  David,  and  Michol  the  daughter  of  Saul  loved  him. 

(V.  29)  And  Saul  began  to  fear  David  more,  and  Saul  became  David's  enemy 
continually — 

(V.  30)  and  David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  .Saul, 
and  his  name  became  very  famous." 
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Then  Saul  declares  David  a  public  enemy  who  has  forfeited 
his  head ;  Jonathan  and  the*  King's  council  are  bidden  to  kill 
him.  It  was  a  sentence  of  treason  obtained  through  the  corrupt 
action  of  the  King's  advisers ;  and  the  57th  Psalm  appears  like  the 
answer  of  David  when  he  hears  the  sentence  of  the  false  judges 
through  Jonathan,  the  King's  son  : 

( I )      Ye  great  assembly,  do  ye  then 
Speak  righteousness  ? 
And  do  ycy  O  ye  sons  of  men. 
The  wronged  redress  ? 

(4)  Like  serpent's  poison,  causing  pain, 
Do  you  appear  ; 

Like  the  deaf  adder  you  remain, 
That  stops  her  ear  : 

( 5 )  Which  to  the  charmer  doth  refuse 
To  give  due  heed, 

Charms  though  he  ne'er  so  wisely  use, 
*  Her  will  to  lead. 

Then  turning  to  Jehovah  he  cries  out : 

(6)     Break  Thou  the  lions'  teeth,  O  God  ; 
Destroy  their  might ; 
Let  these  false  tongues  of  men  Thy  rod 
In  anger  smite. 

(8)     O  let  them  like  a  snail  be  worn, 
And  pine  away ; 
And  like  a  child  untimely  born 
Not  see  the  day. 

David  escapes  the  wily  machinations  of  his  enemies  through 
the  friendship  of  Jonathan.  That  friendship  has  been  a  marvel  and 
a  proverb  through  generations  and  shall  ever  stand  as  a  singular 
type  of  disinterested  affection.  It  is  beautiful  to  watch  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  souls ;  even  the  sober  annalist  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  seems  to  linger  over  the  thought  of  their  union  of  hearts : 
"  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jon- 
athan loved  him  as  his  own  soul."  And  in  the  next  verse  the 
writer  repeats :  "  And  David  and  Jonathan  made  covenant,  for  he 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul."  Like  a  generous  child  that  wishes  to 
give  everything  to  the  person  who  attracts  his  fancy,  so  Jonathan 
took  off  the  princely  insignia    with  which  he  was  decked  and 
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gave  them  to  David,  "  and,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  "  the  rest  of 
his  garments,  even  to  his  sword  and  his  bow  and  his  girdle." 
How  apt  the  picture  given  us  in  the  I32d  Psalm,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  bears  David's  name,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Alexan-. 
drine  and  Chaldee  versions  : 

**  Ecce  quam  bonum  et  quant  jucundum  habitare  fratres  in  unum  /" 

'*  Behold,  how  good  it  is  and  sweet — 
Yea,  full  of  pure  delight 
In  bonds  of  love  when  brethren  meet, 
In  peace  unite  ! 

Sweet  as  the  oil  on  Aaron's  head, 

Whose  streams  of  fragrance  rare, 
Flowed  down  his  beard  to  overspread. 

And  garments  fair. 

On  Hermon's  mount,  on  Zion's  slope 

As  gently  falls  the  dew. 
Bide  with  Jehovah  love  and  hojx;. 

Life  ever  new  !  " 

Jonathan — whose  name  signifies  "  gift  of  God  "  (Theodore) — 
must  have  been  some  ten  years  or  more  the  senior  of  David  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  met  him  first.  He  was  a  thorough  soldier, 
excelling  like  the  young  Bethlehemite  in  archery  and  slinging. 
We  are  told  (2  Kings  1:22)  that  his  bow  never  turned  back,  that 
is  to  say,  his  arrows  never  missed  their  mark.  If  he  loved  David, 
he  also  loved  his  father,  who  did  "  nothing  great  or  small  " 
which  he  hid  from  his  eldest  son.  This,  and  the  fact  that  Jona- 
than was  at  the  time  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Saul, 
add  to  the  charm  of  his  unselfish  friendship  for  the  Ephratite 
youth.  Did  David  tell  him  of  his  own  anointing  and  mysterious 
calling  to  the  throne  ?  If  he  did,  Jonathan  was  ready  to  give  to 
David  his  own  title  and  serve  him  as  next  in  the  kingdom.  But 
JDavid  was  ever  loyal  to  Saul,  for  we  know  how  he  wept  at  his 
death  ;  and  so  when  the  King  had  hearkened  to  the  remonstrance 
of  Jonathan  and  recalled  David  to  his  grace,  the  latter  "  behaved 
wisely  in  all  his  ways,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him."  But  the 
suspicions  of  the  King  returned  and  David  fled.  Through  the 
artifice  of  his  wife,  Michol,  he  escapes  to  Ramatha.  Saul  pur- 
sues him  in  person,  but  in  vain.  In  the  meantime  David  and 
Jonathan  meet  secretly.     At  the  stone  of  Ezel  they  make  a  new 
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compact  of  friendship.  It  is. on  this  occasion  that  we  recognize 
the  true  character  of  Jonathan.  He  adopts  the  artifice  of  shooting 
his  arrows  in  the  field  where  he  knew  that  David  lay  concealed, 
so  that  he  might  warn  his  friend  without  being  disloyal  to  his 
father.  On  meeting,  the  two  friends  fondly  embrace  each  other, 
and  "  wept  together,  but,"  adds  the  sacred  writer,  "  David  wept 
more."  And  Jonathan  said  to  him :  "  Go  in  peace,  and  let  all 
stand  that  we  have  sworn  both  of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
(i  Kings  20:  41-43.)  It  was  a  sacred  friendship  rarely  found  on 
earth.  They  met  but  once  more  in  life;  and  then  amid  the 
mountains  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whither  Saul  had  pursued  David. 
The  1 20th  Psalm  presents  a  dialogue  between  David  and 
Jonathan,  as  though  in  after  days  the  psalmist  had  recalled  the 
feelings  of  that  time,  and  remembered  the  assuring  words  of  his 
friend,  who  to  the  anxiety  expressed  in  the  first  two  verses, 
replies : 

'*  God  will  thy  foot  sustain 
Nor  let  it  slide  ; 
His  goodness  will  remain 
Thy  guard  and  guide  I 

Jehovah  keepeth  thee. 

By  thee  doth  stand  ; 
Thy  spreading  shade  is  He, 

On  thy  right  hand. 

Thy  brow  the  sun  by  day 

Shall  never  smite, 
Nor  shall  the  baneful  ray 

Of  moon  by  night. 

He  shall  preserve  thy  way 

And  go  before. 
To  guard  thee  night  and  day 

For  evermore. " 

They  renew  their  compact  of  everlasting  friendship,  and  theij 
Jonathan  reveals  that  he  knows  David  to  be  the  destined  King  of 
Israel,  and  that  Saul  his  father  also  knew  it.  They  part — forever 
on  earth.  Samuel,  the  old  priest  and  counsellor  of  David,  dies, 
and  the  son  of  Jesse  is  left  alone  amid  persecution  and  treachery. 
Of  Jonathan  we  hear  no  more  until  we  read  of  his  death  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book.  He  and  his  two  brothers  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Gelboe,  and  Saul,  too,  there  ended  his  life.     When  the 
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messenger  brought  the  news  to  David — the  scene  is  supposed  to 
be  described  in  Psalm  43,  where  David,  the  soldiers  and  the  mes- 
sengers represent  alternately  the  different  sentiments  of  the  con- 
quering party — he  forgot  that  it  was  his  own  victory,  and  rend- 
ing in  twain  his  garments,  broke  out  into  that  famous  lament 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul." 

**  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon  ; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  our  enemies  rejoice  in  triumph 
Ye  mountains  of  Gelboe,  let  neither  dew  nor  rain  come  upon  you  .    .    .  for  fhrre 

was  cast  down  the  shield  of  the  valiant. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  lovely  and  fair  to  see  in  their  life,  even  in  death  were  not 

divided. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  ! 
I  grieve  for  thee  my  kindred  Jonathan,  exceeding  beautiful,  and  amiable  to  me 

above  the  love  of  women. 
As  the  mother  loves  her  only  son,  so  did  I  love  thee  !  " 

There  are  numerous  psalms  which  would  aptly  express  the 
sorrow  of  David  at  the  loss  of  him  who  had  been  the  half  of  his 
own  soul.  The  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  fill  out  the 
intervening  phases  of  the  conflict  between  David's  party  and  the 
King's  soldiers,  are  easily  supplied  from  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
though  we  have  no  definite  dates  assigned  to  any  of  them.  A 
good  example  of  the  anxiety  in  which  David  gives  expression  to 
a  prayer  while  Saul  is  surrounding  the  rock  in  the  desert  of 
Ziph  upon  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  is  the  69th  Psalm. 

**  Make  haste,  Jehovah,  to  mine  aid  ; 
O  God,  make  haste  to  set  me  free  ; 
Confusion  on  their  heads  be  laid 
Whose  hearts  are  set  my  fall  to  see. 
Let  those  be  backward  turned  in  shame, 
Who  cry  *  aha '   and  mock  my  name. 


God,  I  am  sad,  O  be  Thou  near, 
O  tarry  not,  Jehovah,  hear  !  " 

When  the  ashes  of  Jonathan  had  been  buried  in  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to  Zelah  in 
Benjamin  (2  Kings  21  :  12),  David  went  to  Hebron.  It  was  the 
oldest  city  in  the  tribe,  and  the  resting-place  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  people  followed  him  and  instinctively  recognized  his  sover- 
eignty.     The   65th    Psalm    is    generally   considered   a   sort   of 
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thanksgiving  hymn  chanted  on  this  occasion  by  the  new  leader  of 
Judah,  soon  to  be  also  King  of  Israel,  alternately  with  the  people: 

*'  O,  bless  our  God,  ye  people, 
And  sing  His  praises  meet ; 
Our  soul  in  life  He  holdeth 
And  raaketh  firm  our  feet," 


The  people  respond : 


David 


Yes,  Thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us, 
And  hast  as  silver  tried  ; 
Thou  hast  in  danger  placed  us, 
In  sorrow  to  abide. ' ' 


Burnt  offerings  on  Thine  altar 
I  joyfully  will  lay  ; 
The  vows  I  made  in  dangers 
I  now  to  Thee  will  pay. 

The  incense  of  burnt  fallings 
And  rams  to  Thee  shall  rise  ! 
Yea,  holocausts  will  offer 
And  grateful  sacrifice." 


HUGO  OP  SAINT-VICTOR,  MYSTIC. 

NOT  seldom  does  the  historical  student's  realization  of  his 
own  "  Catholicism  "  become  quite  overpowering.  That  we 
are  the  spiritual  brethren  of  Clement  and  Cyprian  and  Augustine ; 
that  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert  to  ourselves  stretch  the 
mighty  chains  of  a  common  creed ;  that  Peter  and  Paul  and  John 
are,  as  it  were,  the  charter-members  of  an  organization  now  count- 
ing us  upon  its  rolls — all  this,  when  realized,  awakens  within  us  a 
strange  new  reverence  for  the  eternally  unchangeable  Qvitas  Deiy 
the  single  birthplace  of  all  legitimate  Christians.  We  look  towards 
Northern  wilds  or  African  deserts,  and  we  see  there  missionaries 
spreading  our  faith  at  this  very  day  and  hour.  We  turn  to  review 
the  centuries,  and  there  we  contemplate  an  endless  procession  of 
apostles  and  martyrs,  confessors  and  doctors,  all  kindred  of  our 
own,  first  evangelizing  and  then  sanctifying  the  nations.  At  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  world  of  the  present  as  of  the  past,  every- 
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where  our  brethren  are  busy  at  their  tasks — the  Benedictine  on 
his  hillside,  the  Carthusian  in  his  valley  home,  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  passing  to  and  fro  among  village  streets,  and  Jesuits 
building  up  God's  Kingdom  in  the  busy  town.  We  recall  like« 
wise,  and  with  emotion,  the  countless  scholars  who  have  led  the 
march  along  these  very  paths  we  are  now  less  painfully  treading ; 
and  we  consider  how  they  cited  the  same  authors  that  we  our- 
selves consult;  and  how  they  prayed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  help  of  the  Seat  of  Wisdom  in  the  same 
words  we  use  to-day,  and  how  at  last  they  set  down  the  result  of 
all  their  labors  on  pages  that  at  this  instant  lie  open  before  our 
eyes. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  curious  sentiment  that  comes  over  us  as  we 
discover  the  record  of  our  own  difficulties  having  vexed  a  man 
who  lived  ages  ago,  with  a  fashion  of  dress  and  a  mode  of  speech 
different  from  our  own,  but  only  too  evidently  one  with  us  in 
faith,  in  sacraments,  in  spiritual  ideals,  a  man  drawn  to  love  the 
mystic  life,  and  yet  like  us  struggling  within  the  current  of  a 
rationalism  that  swept  over  his  generation  as  a  devouring  flood  ? 
In  the  cloister  of  some  old  abbey  perhaps,  or  by  the  walls  of 
some  cathedral  school,  he  has  passed  along  puzzling  over  the 
very  questions  of  ethics,  metaphysics,  or  theology,  which  now 
absorb  our  own  attention ;  he  looked  up  at  those  same  silent,  far- 
away stars  we  see ;  he  yearned  for  closer  approach  to  the  self- 
same Infinite  whom  we  adore ;  and  daily,  like  ourselves,  he  made 
the  same  monotonous  round  of  cell  and  chapel  and  lecture-room 
until  death  came  to  end  his  strivings  and  solve  all  his  problems. 

In  the  exhaustless  list  of  mediaeval  abbeys  it  would  be  hard 
to  discover  many  names  so  suggestive  to  the  theological  student 
as  that  of  St.  Victor's  School  outside  the  walls  of  Paris.  And 
among  all  the  monastic  theologians,  few  appeal  to  our  interest 
more  forcibly  than  St.  Victor's  great  doctor,  Hugo.  Somewhat 
obscured,  it  is  true,  both  by  reason  of  the  comparative  quiet  of 
his  life  and  by  the  gigantic  personalities  that  overshadowed  him 
in  the  history  of  his  epoch,  still  his  grand  figure  stands  out  clearly 
enough  to  attract  our  lasting  reverence ;  for  he  it  was  who  made 
St.  Victor's  the  nursing-mother  of  mystical  theology;  from  his 
works  Peter  Lombard  and  Bonaventure  drew  inspiration;  and 
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lines  of  his,  preserved  in  our  library  folios,  even  now  find  readers 
to  whom  they  prove  a  joy  and  a  revelation. 

It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  well  established  that  Hugo  was 
bom  in  the  year  1096,  and,  despite  the  contention  of  the  great 
Mabillon,  that  he  was  a  Saxon  by  birth.^  His  family  were  Counts 
of  Blankenburg,  and  he  was  himself  a  nephew  of  Reinard,  Bishop 
of  Halbertstadt,  through  whose  influence  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Pancratius  in  Hamerleve.^  He  has 
vividly  described  his  own  youthful  fondness  for  books  and  his 
diligence  in  study  during  this  early  period.^  It  was  acting  in  con- 
sistence with  this  great  love  of  study  when,  convinced  of  his  voca- 
tion to  monastic  life,  Hugo,  despite  parental  opposition,  embraced 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  abandoning  his  native  country — at 
that  period  distraught  with  political  troubles — travelled  to  Paris 
to  enter  the  peaceful  retreat  known  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor. 
Founded  by  William  of  Champeaux  but  a  few  years  previously, 
this  convent  school  had  already  begun  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety.  Its  members  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
splendid  talents  of  the  young  Saxon  monk,  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  Prior,  Thomas,  in  1133,  Hugo  was  elected  director  of  the 
school.  His  few  remaining  years — he  died  in  1 141 — were  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  this  office.  Taking  no  part  in  the  public 
events  of  his  age,  and  seldom  quitting  the  cloister,  he  devoted 
himself  incessantly  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  in  a  life  of  prayer 

^  The  exact  location  of  his  birthplace  gains  in  interest  from  what  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  contemplative  bent  of  the  Saxons.  Until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  generally  agreed  that  Hugo  was  bom  in  Saxony.  The  chronicles  of  his  own 
abbey  and  the  various  annals  that  mention  him  are  practically  unanimous  upon  this 
point.  Mabillon  {^Vetera  Analecta^  t.  I,  p.  326),  relying  on  a  couple  of  old  MSS. 
contended  that  Hugh  was  bom  at  Ypres  ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  editors 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  and  others.  ( Cf.  Ceillier,  Histoire  des  Au- 
teurs  Sacrisj  t.  XXH,  c.  12  ;  and  Auger,  j^tudes  sur  Us  Mystiques  des  Pays- Bas^  P-  9I-) 
The  opposite  opinion,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  practically  established  since  Der- 
ling*  s  critical  study  of  the  matter  {Dissertatio  de  Hugone  a  S.  Victore  ;  Helmstadt,  1 745 . ) 
For  a  resum6  of  the  evidence  see  Hugonin,  Essai  stir  la  fondation  de  r hole  de  Saint- 
Victory  in  Migae,  Patrol.  Lat.,  t.  CLXXV,  col.  XL;  or  Mignon,  Origines  de  la 
Scolastique  et  Hugues  de  Saint-  Victory  t.  I,  cap.  I ;  Paris,  1895. 

'  There  is  considerable  difl&culty  in  crediting  the  accounts  which  describe  this 
institution  as  being  at  that  time  in  the  charge  of  the  Canons  of  Saint- Victor's  of  Paris. 
Cf.  Mignon,  op.  cit. 

«  Erudit.  Didascal.,  1.  VI,  c.  HI. 
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and  study.  That  he  was,  indeed,  consummatus  in  brevi  may  be 
gathered  readily  by  a  look  into  the  massive  tome  that  contains 
his  writings,  for  it  is  filled  with  proofs  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
attainments  eminent  enough  to  excite,  as  they  actually  did  excite, 
the  ardent  admiration  of  an  Aquinas,  and  a  Bonaventure. 

Hugo,  it  is  true,  has  never  been  made  the  object  of  an  official 
cult ;  but  after  his  death  St.  Victor's  cherished  his  memory  among 
its  proudest  glories,  and  for  five  whole  centuries  celebrated  a 
Solemn  Mass  yearly  on  the  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the 
community.  Rather  strangely,  at  present  he  is  not  always  classed 
among  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  though  in  his  own  day,  as  the 
distinguished  scholar  Haureau  declares,  he  was  more  celebrated 
than  the  great  Bernard  himself  To  have  occupied  even  a  minor 
place  among  the  notable  men  of  that  age  would  be  no  small 
honor.  In  point  of  fact,  Hugo  won  the  very  highest  rank,  and 
the  striking  eulogies  passed  upon  him  by  the  foremost  scholars 
and  saints  of  his  own  and  subsequent  epochs  verge  upon  the 
extravagant.  He  was  the  harper  of  the  Lord  and  the  organ  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;*  the  tongue  of  Augustine;^  a  second  Augustine, 
and  a  matchless  philosopher;^  one  unsurpassed  in  his  age  for 
proficiency  in  divine  things;^  second  to  none  in  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts ;  ^  an  encyclopaedic  mind  ;  ^  a  masterly  and  authorita- 
tive theologian.^^  In  short,  as  Haureau  puts  it,  Hugo,  until  the 
coming  of  St.  Thomas,  was  the  most  famous  teacher  in  church, 
cloister,  and  school.^^  And  we  are  scarce  surprised  at  finding  in 
the  old  MS.  chronicles  of  St.  Victor's  Library  the  following  record: 
M,  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  in  scientia  litterarmn  nulli  secundus  in 
orbe. 

All  this  will  not  seem  extravagant  if  we  recall  the  critical  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  for  it  was  a  most  momentous 
period  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.     The  gleam  thrown 

*  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Occid.,  1.  II,  c.  XXIV. 
^  Sixtus  Senensis,  De  Scripturis  et  Scriptoribus. 

*  Trithemius,  De  Script.  Eccles. 

■^  Richardus  Pictaviensis,  Chronicon. 

^  Vincentius  Bellovacensis,  Speculum  Doctrinae,  1.  XVIII,  c.  LXII. 

*  S.  Bonaventura,  De  Reductione  Artium,  ed.  Viv6s,  Paris,   1866,  t.  VII,  p.  501, 
1°  S.  Thomas,  Sum.  Theol.  2a  2ae,  qu.  v,  a.  1,  ad.  1. 

11  Les  CEuvres  de  Hugues  de  Saint- Victory  Paris,  1886,  p.  v. 
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over  the  world  by  Charlemagi\e  and  his  contemporaries  had  proved 
to  be  a  passing  illumination,  and  long  before  the  twelfth  century- 
dawned  the  last  traces  of  their  famous  schools  had  disappeared.  To 
the  age  of  Gregory  VII  came  the  honor  of  placing  learning  upon  so 
firm  a  basis  that  the  word  development  suffices  to  describe  all 
changes  between  that  day  and  our  own.  Once  this  great  Pontiff  had 
opened  the  way,  advance  became  rapid  and  widespread  and  a  few 
generations  tranformed  the  cloister  halls  and  cathedral  schools 
into  the  great  universities  which  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  multiplied  among  the  European  nations.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  eleventh  century  revival 
was  in  great  measure  responsible  for  the  coming  of  that  golden 
age  of  learning  which  gave  birth  to  Aquinas,  Bonaventure, 
Scotus,  and  Albert,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Bologna,  Salamanca, 
Paris,  and  Oxford. 

The  course  of  so  tremendous  an  evolution  in  its  earliest  stages 
was  of  necessity  marked  by  the  violent  clash  of  contending  forces. 
Traditions  that  had  come  down  from  the  early  Christian  ages  were 
those  of  a  world  different  from  the  mediaeval  one.  In  olden  times 
learning  and  authority  had  formed  an  exclusive  partnership,  and 
the  spirit  of  reverent  faith  had  dominated  the  entire  field  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  Authority  voiced  the  first,  as  it  did  the  final 
argument ;  and  a  docile  mind  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  student's  requirements.  But  now,  an  aggressive  rationalism 
appeared  and  laid  claim  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  within  the 
sacred  limits  of  theological  learning.  The  question  that  fermented 
in  the  souls  of  Anselm's  contemporaries  was,  how  to  dispose  of 
this  new  element.  Vigorously  the  sainted  prelate  of  Canterbury 
maintained  the  legitimacy  of  reason's  claims,  declaring  that  healthy 
investigation  is  a  necessity  even  in  the  realm  of  revealed  truth.^^ 
And  in  his  writings,  we  may  say,  the  dialectical  method  first  broke 
ground  for  the  building  up  of  a  systematic  theology. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  over  and  over  again  has  history  proved 
that  reason  and  reverence  tend  to  develop  in  the  inverse  ratio. 
Once  human  science  has  gained  a  foothold,  some  champion  of  its 
rights  is  sure  to  exhibit  the  fatal  effects  of  carrying  liberty  to 
the  extreme.     Free   investigation   of  the  conclusions  taught  by 

"  Cur  Deus  Homo,  1.  I,  c.  II, 
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authority  will  give  way  to  an  impudent  and  arrogant  contempt  of 
its  postulates.  The  Sic  et  Non  of  Peter  Abelard  showed  the  play 
of  this  tendency  in  the  present  instance ;  and  the  question  arose  if 
theology  after  having  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  reason  was  not 
now  to  become  its  slave  and  to  be  transformed  into  a  science,  in 
that  offensive  modern  sense  of  the  word  when  to  be  scientific 
means  to  reject  revelation  and  to  despise  faith.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  was  a  type  of  the  Christian  scholars  who  gave  the  answer  to 
this  question.  What  Anselm  had  done  for  the  rights  of  reason, 
Bernard  did  for  the  claims  of  faith.  Intent  on  using  that  organ 
of  knowledge  bestowed  by  means  of  a  divine  revelation,  he  sketched 
with  wonderful  power  the  outlines  of  a  theological  system  based 
chiefly  upon  an  ardent  love  of  God.  Thus  arriving  from  opposite 
quarters  and  meeting  at  the  frontier,  these  two  pioneers  gave  the 
study  of  systematic  theology  an  irresistible  impulse  along  that 
line  which  was  to  carry  it  into  glory.  They  have  left  to  the  Chris- 
tian student  a  twofold  model  where  in  varying  proportion  may  be 
seen  combinations  of  the  characteristics  essential  to  the  profitable 
study  of  the  doctrines  of  faith — the  logical  accuracy  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  fervent  love  of  the  mystic. 

Thus  much  consideration  must  be  paid  to  Anselm  and  Bernard 
by  one  who  would  comprehend  Hugo's  place  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  his  age.  He  combined  and  developed  the  characteris- 
tics of  both  of  these  men.  Following  Anselm's  lead,  he  went  be- 
yond him  in  achievement,  and,  obedient  to  Bernard's  inspiration, 
he  largely  realized  what  to  the  latter  had  been  but  a  vision.  Well 
fitted  to  mediate  between  the  two  eternally  divergent  principles  of 
argument  and  belief  he  was  able  to  evolve  a  scholasticism  relieved 
of  dryness  and  frigidity  by  being  tempered  with  a  mysticism 
neither  cloudy  nor  fantastic.^^  Cautious,  moderate,  sympathetic 
in  spirit,  he  yoked  the  venturesome  dialectics  of  his  day  to  the 
service  of  faith,  and  out  of  a  series  of  desultory  teachings  formed 
the  beginnings  of  scientific  mysticism. 

As  a  speculative  theologian,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  must  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest.     His  Summa  ^*  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 

^8  See  how  Hugo,  for  instance,  in  the  De  Sacramentis  (1.  I,  p.  I,  c.  XVIII,  and 
1.  I,  p.  VI,  c.  Ill),  calmly  puts  aside  the  discussion  of  points  of  the  kind  which 
scholastics  are  popularly  supposed  to  rerel  in  debating. 

"  It  was  the  first  of  the  famous  series  of  mediseral  Summce.  See  Auger,  op.  cit.y 
p.  97  ;  and  Scheeben,  Handbuch  der  Kath.  Dogmatiky  I,  No.  1 040  ft. 
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remarkable  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  exercised  a  potent 
influence  on  the  stream  of  similar  works  which  soon  afterward 
began  to  flow  along  in  abundance.  The  Summa,  however,  is  but 
a  resume  of  his  opus  magnum,  the  treatise  De  Sacramentis.  Had 
he  written  nothing  else,  this  last  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to 
a  preeminent  place  in  the  history  of  theology.^^  The  great  Lom- 
bard, commonly  reckoned  among  the  real  parents  of  scholastic 
theology,  has  paid  to  his  master,  Hugo  of  Saint- Victor,  the  sin- 
cerest  tribute,  that  of  imitation,  for  the  Libri  Sententiarum  contain 
not  merely  phrases,  but  chapters  and  entire  books,  substantially, 
and  in  great  measure  literally,  copied  from  Hugo's  Summa}^  In 
mystical  theology,  moreover,  Hugo  did  work  corresponding  to 
what  Anselm  had  achieved  in  scholastic  theology.^^  Gathering  the 
scattered  rays  of  Bernard's  teaching,  he  concentrated  them  into 
a  powerful  light  that  to-day  still  illumines  the  dark  path  of  the 
mystic's  ascent  to  God. 

His  mind  was  above  all  a  systematic  and  well-balanced  one. 
Eminently  an  idealist,  he  was  quite  devoid  of  that  impetuous  and 
revolutionary  spirit  which  characterized  Erigena  and  Abelard. 
A  foe  to  rationalism,  he  became  nevertheless  the  advocate  of 
scientific  methods  in  theology.  Keen  and  critical  in  judgment, 
he  was  yet  a  man  full  of  sweet  sentiment  and  of  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. In  strong  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  progress  of 
his  age  and  counting  no  province  of  human  knowledge  unworthy 
of  his  consideration,^^  he  yet  remained  a  devoted  disciple  of  the 

15  Simler,  Des  Sommes  de  Theoloo^ie  (Paris,  187 1,  p.  87),  quotes  Cramer  to  the 
following  effect :  If  any  work  ever  merited  the  name  of  a  system  it  is  Hugo's  treatise 
on  the  Sacraments.  [Introduction  d  V histoire universelle,  t.  VI.)  Cf.  Stockl,  Lehr- 
buch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Mainz,  1870,  p.  380 ;  also  R.  B.  V'aughan, 
Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aqiiin,  London,  1871,  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-38. 

1^  This  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement.  It  is  justified  by  a  comparison 
of  the  following  passages  from  the  two  volumes  in  question  :  Summa,  ti.  I,  c.  I,  and 
c.  II,  with  Sentent ,  1.  Ill,  d.  XXIX— c.  IV,  with  1.  I,  d.  HI,  and  d.  XXXVII— 
c.  VII,  with  1.  I,  d.  IX,— c.  XII,  with  1.  I,  d.  XXXVIII,  and  d.  XL— c.  XIII  and 
c.  XIV,  with  1.  I,  d.  XLII,  and  d.  XLV— tr.  II  and  tr.  Ill  with  1.  II,  (excepting 
the  first  and  the  last  seven  Distinctions) — tr.  IV,  tr.  V,  tr.  VI,  and  tr,  VI 1,  with  1. 
IV,  d.  I,  and  ff.  to  d.  XLII. 

"  Bringman,  S.J.,  Hugo  von  St.  Victor,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon , 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1887. 

1^  **  Ego  afifirmare  audeo  nihil  me  unquam  quod  ad  eruditionem  pertineret  con- 
tcmpsisse."     Eruditionis  Didascalicae^  1.  VI,  c.  HI,  circ.  init. 
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traditional  teaching  and  par  excelle7ice  a  student  of  patristic  lore. 
To  his  mind  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  implied  the  cultivation  of 
sanctity.  True  learning  he  saw  had  to  be  both  high  in  reach  and 
broad  in  extent.  Working  on  this  synthetic  principle,  he  framed 
a  new  system  indebted  to,  but  different  from,  the  achievements  of 
Anselm  and  Bernard.  More  spiritual  and  emotional  than  Anselm, 
he  betrayed  this  difference  in  his  gentler  dialectic;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  Bernard  had  outlined  a  sketch  of  a  theology 
based  mainly  upon  loving  contemplation,  Hugo's  stronger  specu- 
lative ability  brought  this  scheme  into  more  practical  shape  and 
gave  it  scientific  being.  And  so,  though  in  an  age  of  transition,  as 
his  was,  to  a  man  with  an  intellect  like  his  own,  the  temptation  to 
become  a  rationalistic  critic  would  naturally  suggest  itself;  still, 
the  deeper  love  and  stronger  faith  in  his  soul  made  him  devote 
his  powerful  and  logical  mind  to  the  defence  and  development  of 
those  very  truths  of  mysticism  least  visible  to  the  cold  stare  of  the 
mere  humanist. 

No  one  will  wonder  that  a  man  of  Hugo's  rare  ability  working 
on  the  lines  described  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  mind  of  his  age.  His  retired  life,  together  with  the 
wonderful  splendor  of  some  among  his  companions,  may  possibly 
afford  an  explanation  of  his  comparative  obscurity.  But  men  who 
study  his  influence  on  the  nascent  scholastic  theology  conceive  a 
true  idea  of  his  power.  Migne^^  has  gathered  an  array  of  testi- 
monies affording  ample  evidence  that  Hugo's  claim  to  greatness 
was  recognized  by  Bernard,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Henry  of  Ghent, 
Antoninus,  Trithemius,  and  Baronius.  A  host  of  other  names 
might  easily  be  added,  including  scholars  from  the  time  of  Aquinas 
and  the  Lombard  down  to  Liebner,  Weis,  and  Haureau  in  our 
own  day.  The  chorus  of  praise  that  proclaims  Hugo's  greatness 
includes  the  voices  of  men  like  Ceillier,  Dupin,  Du  Boulay, 
Scheeben,  Laforet,  Schwane,  Stockl,  Cornely,  Alzog,  Hugonin, 
Mignon,  Bringman,  Hurter,  Auger,  Vaughan.  The  interest  he  has 
excited  among  scientific  students  of  history  may  be  calculated 
from  the  vast  number  of  writings  concerned  with  himself  and  his 
works.^    In  short,  we  but  sum  up  the  universal  opinion  by  say- 

19  Patrol.  Lat.,  t.  CLXXV^  col.  CLXIII, 

2"  See  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  sources  historiquesy  Paris,  1886 ;  Hugues  de 
Saint-  Vidor. 
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ing  in  the  words  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur :  "  The  twelfth 
century  scarcely  produced  one  man  of  equal  eminence  with  Hugo, 
for  he  united  breadth  of  learning  with  keenness  of  intellect  and 
solidity  of  judgment;  and,  moreover,  was  able  to  apply  all  these 
powers  to  practical  use."  ^^ 

Fortunately,  however,  Hugo's  fame  does  not  rest  merely  upon 
the  verdict  of  scholars.  Justification  of  all  their  eulogizing  is  still 
to  be  found  in  his  published  writings,  the  eloquent  witnesses  of 
their  author's  genius.  In  solidity,  range,  and  finish  these  works 
are  truly  remarkable,  and  it  requires  no  great  keenness  to  discover 
in  them  the  reason  of  the  boundless  praise  accorded  Hugo. 

The  fact  that  until  recent  years  careful  criticism  had  not 
distinguished  between  Hugo's  genuine  works  and  those  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  has  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  an 
accurate  estimate  of  his  rank.  Hugo,  it  must  be  recalled,  lectured 
to  a  more  limited  audience  than  most  of  the  great  masters  of  his 
age,  and  his  career  was  relatively  to  theirs  an  obscure  one.  The 
manuscript  copies  of  his  works  spread  abroad  by  means  of  his 
pupils  were  soon  confused  with  other  writings  and  probably  in 
not  a  few  instances  were  lost  beyond  chance  of  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand  the  earlier  attempts  to  collect  his  works  resulted  in 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious  being  gathered  together  indiscrimi- 
nately, so  that  the  list  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  for  example,  is  a 
mere  enumeration  of  writings  at  that  time  attributed  to  Hugo. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  number  of  critics  form  their  estimate 
of  the  Victorine  on  the  testimony  of  worthless  witnesses.  So 
the  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  philosophiques  has  based  its  study  of 
Hugo's  philosophy  on  a  treatise  not  written  by  him  at  all ;  and 
Cardinal  Gonzalez  has  done  the  same.^  M.  Hugonin  and  M. 
Laforet  in  noticing  the  Summa  have  passed  adverse  criticisms, 
which,  as  Simler  points  out,  apply  only  to  imperfect  editions  and 
not  to  the  work  as  contained  in  the  best  MSS.^ 

In  1 5 1 8  was  made  the  first  attempt  to  publish  a  complete  edi- 

''  Histotre  Litteraire  de  la  France^  t.  XII. 

22  In  his  Hist,  de  la  filospfiuy  Madrid,  1879,  t.  II,  p.  146.  The  treatise  referred 
to  is  the  second  book  De  aninia.  For  a  consideration  of  its  genuinity,  see  Haureau, 
CEuvres  de  Hugnes^  p.  177. 

23  Cf.  Des  Sommes  de  la  Thiologie^  p.  82.  The  best  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  is  No.  457  fonds  Saint-Germain. 
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tion  of  Hugo's  works.^  Others  followed  in  1526,  1588,  161 7  (two 
editions),  and  1648.  But  from  a  critical  point  of  view  none  of 
these  is  quite  satisfactory ;  the  one  before  the  present  writer,  for 
instance,^  containing  over  a  score  of  spurious  treatises  mixed  in 
indiscriminately  with  the  genuine.  Dom  Ceillier  was  one  of  the 
first  to  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  the  genuine 
works  of  Hugo ;  ^  and  with  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  serious 
criticism  began.  Migne's  edition,  which  is  the  latest,  though  far 
from  perfect,  made  considerable  improvement  on  all  previous 
work,  and  M.  Hugonin's  prefatory  essay  afforded  great  assistance 
to  the  student  in  discriminating  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
treatises.^  The  work  of  criticism,  however,  remained  far  from 
complete  until  the  results  of  M.  Haureau's  careful  and  persistent 
labor  were  published.^  Though  he  has  not  been  able  finally  to 
settle  all  the  critical  problems,  still  his  conclusions  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  result  of  scholarly  and  conscientious  work.  M. 
Mignon,  Hugo's  latest  biographer,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  he  accepts  M.  Haureau  as  a  reliable  authority  in  all  questions 
concerning  the  genuinity  of  the  Victorine's  works.  Whether  or 
not  the  last  word  has  now  been  said  upon  this  matter,  we  have  at 
hand  the  material  for  an  accurate  appreciation  of  Hugo's  doctrine 
and  a  just  estimate  of  his  contribution  to  the  progress  of  theolog- 
ical science.  The  number,  variety,  and  value  of  his  writings  may 
be  realized  easily  enough  by  a  glance  at  the  lists  corrected  as  far 
as  the  present  state  of  critical  discernment  will  allow.  A  fair 
resume  of  his  teaching  may  be  obtained  at  the  trifling  cost  of 
reading  the  two  volumes  recently  published  by  M.  I'abbe  Mig- 
non.^ It  is  needless  here  to  make  further  comment  on.  them  than 
to  say,  M.  Mignon's  readers  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  exalted 
rank  held  by  Hugo  as  a  didactic  genius,  or  to  understand  how 

2*  Gildium,  Abbot  of  Saint- Victor,  is  reported  to  have  made  an  earlier  collec- 
tion ;  but  of  this  no  trace  remains. 

26  Mayence,  161 7. 

26  Histoire  des  Auteurs  Saaes,  t.  XXII,  c.  XII. 

2^  Etude  Critique  des  CEuvres  de  Hugues  de  Saint-  Victor ;  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.^ 
t.  CLXXV,  col.  XCIX. 

28  CEuvres  de  Hugues  de  Saint-  Victor ^  Paris,  1 886 

2*  Origines  de  la  Scholastique  et  Hugues  de  Saint- Victor ;  2  vols. ;  Paris,  1 895. 
Summaries  of  Hugo's  works  may  be  obtained  in  the  pages  of  the  writers  cited  above 
— Hugonin,  Stockl,  Bringman,  Simler,  R.  B.  Vaughan,  etc. 
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truly  Haureau  eulogizes  him  as  the  greatest  scholar  ot  his  time. 
Little  wonder  that  St.  Thomas  speaks  of  Hugo's  authority  so 
reverently,  or  that  the  historians  praise  him  so  generously,^  for  no 
work  of  theological  research  would  be  complete  without  consider- 
ing Hugo's  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  Existence  of  God, 
the  Trinity,  Creation,  Original  Sin,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Sacra- 

J.  McSORLEY,  C.S.P. 
St.  Thomas  College,  Catholic  University. 

^  See  Schwane,  Dogmengeschichten  der  viittleren  Zeit ;  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1882 ;  also  Hurler,  Nomenclator  Litterarius,  Oeniponte,  1889,  Vol.  IV,  p.  57; 
Alzog,  History  of  the  Church,  translated  by  Pabisch  and  Byrne,  Cincinnati,  1878, 
p.  758. 


Conferences* 


THE  YULE  CANDLE. 

We  all  know  about  the  Yule  Log,  which  is,  like  the  new  fire  of 
Holy  Week,  a  symbol  of  light  and  brightness  and  warmth  brought 
into  the  world  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  popular  belief 
the  ceremony  of  lighting  the  Yule  log  was  an  invitation  to  good 
luck  to  enter  the  home  ;  as  Herrick  sings : 

With  the  last  year's  brand 

Light  the  new  block — and — 

For  good  success  in  his  spending, 

On  your  psalteries  play 

That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a-tcending  {burning). 

Closely  connected  with  the  Yule  log  ceremony  is  that  of  the 
Yule  Candle  or  Christmas  Candle,  which  is  lighted  from  the  new 
Yule  log  and  kept  lit  during  the  Christmas  festivities,  just  as  the 
Paschal  Candle  burns  during  the  solemnities  oi  Eastertide. 
Chambers  cites  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  for  the  statement  that 
in  the  buttery  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  there  is  kept  an 
ancient  candle-socket  of  stone,  which  was  formerly  used  for  hold- 
ing the  Christmas  Candle  burnt  on  the  "  high  table  at  supper 
during  the  twelve  nights  of  the  Christmas  festival." 

This  use  of  the  large  Christmas  Candle  was  intended  not  only 
to  convey  the  lesson  that  the  Ltix  mundi  had  come ;  but  was  also 
understood  to  carry  a  certain  virtue  with  it,  such  as  we  derive 
from  the  sacramentals  by  reason  of  the  blessing  given  to  the 
objects  in  use.  Thus  the  prostration  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
through  the  advent  of  Christ  was  both  symbolized  and  effected. 
Hence  the  popular  belief  that  no  evil  influence  would  enter  the 
house  where  the  Yule  Candle  was  kept  lighted.     Tradition  had  it 
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that  the  cock  kept  crowing  all  night  at  Christmas  as  a  warning  to 
dispel  malignant  spirits. 

Some  say  that  ever,  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad — 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.     {Hamlet. ) 

In  this  sense  the  wax  lights  of  the  Christmas  tree  bear  a 
special  significance,  preserving  as  they  do  for  us  the  old  custom 
of  the  Yule  Candle. 


NON-AOADEMIO  DOCTOR  TITLES. 

Applicants  for  the  Doctorate  in  Catholic  theology  have,  as  a  rule, 
to  pass  examinations  and  win  the  degree  by  the  testimony  of  pro- 
ficiency in  a  previous  course  of  studies.  According  to  the  Roman 
ecclesiastical  law  only  those  who  have  attained  the  licentiate  or  doc- 
torate in  theology  may  be  promoted  to  bishoprics.  They  are  privi- 
leged to  wear  a  ring  •  (except  during  the  celebration  of  Mass) ;  are 
exempted  from  diocesan  examinations,  except  such  as  are  required  for 
obtaining  an  irremovable  rectorship  ;  and  enjoy  a  nominal  preference 
in  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Sometimes  the  examinations  are  dispensed  with  and  an  academic 
degree  is  given  honoris  causa  to  those  whose  attainments  have  shown 
practical  proof  of  special  ability  outside  the  schools. 

But  besides  these  titles  of  the  doctorate  in  theology,  conferred  by 
some  academic  body,  there  are  others  which  have  been  given  by  a  sort 
of  popular  consent  to  men  of  distinguished  ability  who  were  prevented 
either  by  a  particular  vocation,  or  a  sense  of  Christian  modesty,  or 
by  some  untoward  circumstances,  from  reaching  out  for  academic 
laurels.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  peculiar  form  of  these  unwritten 
diplomas  bestowed  for  the  most  part  in  a  fraternal  spirit  that  brings 
into  relief  the  individual  genius  of  the  recipients.  The  men  thus 
characterized  in  the  history  of  theological  letters  are  nearly  in  all 
cases  members  of  some  religious  community.  We  shall  group  the 
most  noted  of  them  according  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

In  the  twelfth  century  we  have  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
the  popular  voice  gave  the  title  of  doctor  Marianus}     William  of 

*  The  same  title  is  often  applied  to  Duns  Scotus,  who  lived  two  centuries  later 
.(+  1308). 
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Champeaux,  the  Benedictine  ( t  1 1 2 1 ) ,  received  the  title  of  colunina 
doctorum  ;  whilst  Anselm  of  Laon,  his  contemporary,  was  known  as 
doctor  doctorum.  To  Abelard  (t  11 42);  Gilbert  de  la  Porree 
(t  1154);  Peter  Lombard  ( t  1164);  and  Peter  de  Poitiers  ( t  1205), 
is  indiscriminately  applied  by  their  contemporaries  the  epithet  scholas- 
ticus.  ^  There  are  two  Cistercians  of  the  same  period  who  have  received 
the  title  of  doctor  inellifliius  and  doctor  mellifluus  alter,  respectively, 
namely,  St.  Bernard  (t  1153)  and  Aelred  (t  1166). 

The  following  century  is  rich  in  saintly  names.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
the  doctor  angelicus ;  and  his  holy  teacher,  Albertus  Magnus,  called 
the  doctor  universalis,  were  both  Dominicans.  Among  the  Francis- 
cans we  have  :  Bonaventure,  the  doctor  seraphicus ;  Roger  Bacon,  the 
doctor  admirabilis  ;  William  de  Varia  (Verus),  styled  doctor fundatus  ; 
Alexander  of  Hales,  doctor  irrefragabilis  ;  Walafridus  de  Fontibus,  doc- 
tor venerandus,  and  Hugo  de  Castro  mentioned  above.  The  Order 
of  Trinitarians  is  represented  by  St.  John  of  Matha,  who  is  called 
doctor  eminens ;  the  Cistercian  Alan  von  Ryssel  is  known  among  his 
brethren  as  doctor  universalis  (magnus).  Henry  of  Ghent  (Goethals) 
is  honored  with  the  adjunct  of  doctor  solemnis. 

The  fourteenth  century  opens  with  the  death  of  the  Minorite  Rich- 
ard Middleton,  to  whom  the  epithets  of  authoratus,  copiosus,  funda- 
tissimus,  and  solidus  are  indiscriminately  applied.  For  the  rest,  the 
age  is  rich  in  newly-coined  titles.  Thus  we  have  a  doctor  abstractio- 
num  in  Francis  de  Mayronis,  the  gifted  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  first  to  pass  the  great  '  *  Actus 
Sorbonnicus,"  that  is  to  say,  a  theological  disputation  in  which  the 
baccalaureus  was  obliged  to  sustain  a  defence  of  given  propositions 
against  all  adversaries,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  at 
night.  The  next  illustrious  Friars  in  the  same  ranks  are  Robert  of 
Cownton,  styled  doctor  amoenus ;  Walter  Brinkelius,  doctor  bonus ; 
Landulfus  Caracciolo,  known  as  doctor  collectivus ;  Anton  Andreae, 
doctor  dulcifluus  ;  Peter  Aureoli,  Xh^  doctor  elegans ;  Bertrand  de  la 
Tour,  doctor  famosus ;  Raymond  Lullus'  doctor  illumiiiatus ,  which 
title  is  also  given  to  the  Dominican  John  Tauler,  who  also  enjoys  that 
oi  doctor  sublimis.  There  is  a  doctor  illustratus,  one  Francis  Picenus  de 
Marchia,  about  whose  age  the  Franciscan  annals  seem  to  be  in  doubt. 
The  same  title  is  given  to  Adam  de  Marisco,  also  a  Minorite  of  this 
century.     Andress  de  Neufchateau  is  styled  doctor  ingeniosissimus  ;  and 

'  Hugo  de  Castro  ( •}•  1322),  a  Minorite,  is  likewise  sometimes  styled  doctor 
scholasticus. 
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his  brother  in  religion,  Peter  Thomas,  doctor  invincibilis.  This  epithet 
is  likewise  given  to  William  Occam ;  Gerhard  Eudo  is  called  doctor 
moralisy  and  Peter  de  Ryssel,  doctor  notabilis.  Two  Friars,  contem- 
porary teachers  in  the  Franciscan  Order,  John  de  Bassolis  and  Peter 
de  Aquila,  are  respectively  known  as  doctor  ordinatissimus  and  doctor 
ornatissimus.  Nicolas  Bonetus  has  received  the  enviable  title  of  doctor 
pacificus ;  while  Nicolas  de  Lyra  was  known  among  his  pupils  as  the 
doctor  planus.  Everybody  knows  of  Duns  Scotus  as  doctor  subtilis, 
who  was  distinguished  above  his  fellow,  Francis  of  Ascoli,  the  doctor 
sue  cine  tus. 

Outside  the  Franciscan  Order  we  have  the  *'princeps  Averrois- 
tarum, ' '  John  Bacon,  known  as  doctor  resolutus,  a  Carmelite  ;  and  the 
Dominican,  Durandus  of  Pour^ain,  styled,  as  though  in  rivalry,  doctor 
resolutissimus. 

The  Augustinian  Order  produced  some  very  distinguished  teachers 
during  this  same  age  in  Gregory  of  Rincini,  the  doctor  authenticus  ;  the 
saintly  Aegidius  of  Colonna,  doctor  fundamentissimusy  and  Jacobus  de 
Viterbo,  the  doctor  speculativus.  The  Canon  Regular,  John  of  Ruys- 
broeck,  is  sometimes  called  doctor  ecstaticus,  a  name  also  given  to 
Dionysius  de  Leewis,  the  Carthusian,  who  died  in  the  following  century. 
The  Carmelite  Francis  de  Bachone  ( t  1372)  is  styled  doctor  sublimis, 
a  name  which  he  shares  with  John  de  Courte  of  the  following  century. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  mention  here  that  popular  clamor  gave  the 
title  of  doctor  evangelicus  to  John  Wiclif,  the  heresiarch,  who  died 
nominally  within  the  Church. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  Pope  Alexander  V,  formerly 
known  as  Peter  Philargi,  doctor  refulgidus  ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  before 
his  elevation  called  Francis  d'Albescola,  of  the  Rovere  family,  among 
his  pupils  known  as  doctor  acuttssimus.  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  the  doctor 
christianus,  follows  John  Charlier  de  Gerson,  the  doctor  christianissi- 
mus.  The  Benedictine  Peter  Alberti  gained  for  himself  the  title  of 
doctor  famosissimus ;  Paul  of  Venice,  the  Augustinian  (+  1428),  is 
called  profundissimus  ;  and  among  the  Carmelites  we  have  at  the  same 
period  a  doctor  praestantissimus  in  P.  Thomas  Netter.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  century  there  is  John  Wessel,  doctor  contradictionum. 
During  the  early  religious  struggles  of  the  Reformation  period  we  find 
no  titles  bestowed  by  popular  verdict,  unless  we  except  the  two  men- 
tioned by  Streber,' — Corsetti,  who  is  called  excellentissimus^  and  John 

^  Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon. 
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Tisserius,  Minorite, who  disputes  the  title  of  eximius  with   his  more 
eminent  rival  Suarez,  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 

The  bestowal  of  the  title  of  doctor  by  acclamation  comes  to  a  con- 
clusion with  the  great  names  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  These  have  perhaps 
exercised  greater  influence  than  any  other  group  of  theologians  in 
shaping  and  directing  the  trend  of  doctrinal  development  in  modern 
times.  The  Society  of  Jesus  has  given  the  schools  a  doctor  acutus  in 
Gabriel  Velasquez  (t  1604);  a  doctor  eximius  in  Francis  Suarez  (t 
161 7)  ;  and  a  doctor  mirabilis  in  Antonio  Perez  (*h  1649). 


IL  MEGLIO  E  NEMIOO  DEL  BENE. 
Some  one  asks  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  who  the  author  of 
the  above  phrase  is.  We  only  know  it  as  an  Italian  proverb  first 
mentioned  in  a  work  published  in  1573  at  Florence  under  the  title 
Annotazione  a  disc  or  si  sopra  alcuni  luoghi  del  Decamerone  di  Giovanni 
Boccaccio.  Shakespeare  in  Kiiig  Lear  has  a  similar  phrase,  though 
with  somewhat   different  meaning : 

Striving  to  better  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

Voltaire  translates  the  phrase  in  his  poem  ^  *  La  degueule, "  by  : 

Dans  ses  ecrits  un  sage  Italien 

Dit  que  le  mieux  est  I'ennemi  du  bien. 

The  Germans  have  a  saying  : 

Das  Bessere  ist  oft  des  Guten  Feind. 


AT  THE  UNIVEESITY  OF  imSBRUOK. 

The  theological  department  01  the  Imperial  University  of  Inns- 
bruck has  been  for  years  a  favorite  resort  for  earnest  students  from 
America.  At  present  there  are  on  the  lists  of  matriculated  attend- 
ants clerics  from  Alton,  Belleville,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Scranton, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Green  Bay,  Indian- 
apolis, Albany,  San  Antonio,  Dubuque,  as  also  from  South  America 
(Argentina) . 

The  programme  of  lectures  for  the  current  winter  term  (October, 
1901-March,  1902)  is  of  interest  as  showing  what  excellent  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded   to  the  student  at  the  Oenipontana  for  intellectual 
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development.  P.  Hugo  Hurter,  S.J.,  the  venerable  author  of  the 
well-known  Compendium  theologtae  dogmatic ae^  who  has  done  so  much 
for  advancing  Patristic  studies  in  Catholic  circles,  still  holds  his 
favorite  chair  of  dogma.  His  course  opens  with  the  Apologia  religio- 
nis  Christianae  and  the  fountains  of  dogma,  as  preamble  to  the  course 
de  Ecclesia.  This  order  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  in  which 
Father  Hurter  (and  also  Bulsano)  differs  from  nearly  all  our  dogmatic 
theologians.  Besides  his  regular  lectures  the  learned  Jesuit  conducts 
a  so-called  * '  Seminarium  theologicum ' '  two  days  each  week,  for 
disputations,  circles,  etc.  Father  Noldin,  S.J.,  continues  in  the  chair 
of  Moral  Theology  {De  Fraeceptis — de  Frincipiis).  Outside  of  the 
regular  lectures  (five  hours  a  week)  he  conducts  Pastoral  Conferences 
for  the  theological  students,  to  which  priests  and  externs  generally  are 
admitted.  Introduction  to  Sacred  Scripture  and  Exegesis,  with  exer- 
cises in  Syriac  and  Chaldee  translation,  are  conducted  by  Dr.  Nisius ; 
while  Professor  Flunk  lectures  in  Higher  Exegesis,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  letters.  There  is  likewise  a  *' Biblical 
Saminary,"  or  circle,  one  hour  a  week.  In  Church  History  Dr. 
Michael  reads  with  his  pupils  on  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Dr.  Nilles,  S.J.,  we  are  glad  to  see,  still  lectures  on  Canon 
Law  (  Quaestiones  selectae  et  symbolae  practicae),  although  the  chair  of 
^'Introd.  atque  principia  generalia  Juris  Canonici "  is  held  by  Dr. 
Hofmann. 

These  are  all  Jesuits,  men  of  note  and  authors  of  text-books  that 
have  become  recognized  authority  in  their  respective  fields  of  theo- 
logical science.  The  chairs  of  Apologetics,  Homiletics,  Special  Litur- 
gies, Christian  Pedagogics,  and  Propedeutics  in  philosophy  are  equally 
well  manned ;  and  in  all  cases  we  notice  the  distinctive  prominence 
given  to  the  ' '  Seminaria, ' '  or  the  practice  classes  of  each  department. 
This  is  a  feature  of  decidedly  practical  utility,  and  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  any  of  our  theological  schools  where  the  seminarian  has 
no  opportunities  of  instruction  similar  to  those  of  the  laboratory  demon- 
strations in  the  medical  department. 

The  same  plan  of  **  Seminars ' '  is  pursued  in  the  department  of  Juris- 
prudence. The  Professor  of  *  *  Institutionen  des  romischen  Rechts  ' ' 
(six  hours  a  week)  conducts  in  the  evening  *  *  Romischrechtliche  Semi- 
nariibungen. ' '  With  the  classes  of  *  *  History  of  Roman  Jurisprudence '  * 
and  Pandects  there  goes  an  evening  circle  of  exercises  called  '^Insti- 
tutionsiibungen. "  This  department  has  a  corresponding  chair  con- 
ducted in  Italian,  with  an  evening  Seminary,  twice  each  week,  called 
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*  Enciclopedia  giuridica. ' '  The  course  of  Kirchenrecht  with  its 
special  chair  for  Italian  students,  '  '■  Sistema  di  diritto  ecclesiastico,  * ' 
is  supplemented  by  exercises  of  a  like  character,  as  are  also  the  disci- 
plines of  national,  federal,  penal,  civil,  economic,  administrative,  and 
medical  jurisprudence. 

There  are  eighteen  chairs  in  the  Medical  School  devoted  to 
anatomy,  histology,  the  various  branches  of  physiology,  medical 
chemistry,  pathology,  legal-medical  demonstration,  hygiene,  bacteri- 
ology, pharmacology,  diagnostics,  therapy,  surgical  propedeutics  and 
operation,  clinics,  gynecology,  rhinology,  laryngology,  etc.  These 
courses  are  also  in  part  supplemented  by  lectures  in  Italian. 

The  department  of  Philosophy  proper  embraces  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  sentience  and  will  activity,  psychology,  with  practical 
exercises,  '  '■  Interpretationsiibungen. ' ' 

The  philological  disciplines  cover  a  wide  and  withal  practical  range. 
For  Latin  (Tacitus,  Quintilian,  etc. )  there  are  two  separate  circles  in 
the  evenings, — the  Philological  Seminary,  and  the  Philological  Pro- 
Seminary,  in  which  latter  stylistic  practice  is  the  main  feature.  There 
is  also  a  separate  philological  seminary  for  Italian  students.  The 
Pelasgian  branches  receive  special  prominence,  including  the  study  of 
epigraphy.  Sanscrit,  Gothic,  and  Old  English  have  their  seminaries 
free  to  all  hearers.  Archaeology  and  Esthetics  are  taught  at  times  and 
places  specially  arranged  between  the  professors  and  hearers.  This 
is  done  apparently  with  a  view  to  facilitate  demonstration  in  libraries, 
museums,  etc. 

In  the  Historical  Department  Dr.  Pastor,  the  eminent  Church  his- 
torian, holds  a  nominal  professorship.  We  pass  over  the  departments 
of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  and 
Zoology,  which  are  well  represented. 

The  students  of  theology  alone  number  about  three  hundred,  of 
which  number  forty-three  are  priests,  including  members  of  the  Jesuit, 
Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Servite,  Redemptorist,  Sacred  Heart  Orders, 
as  well  as  seculars. 


THE   PROPOSED  SEMINARY  POE   THE   HOME   AND   COLONIAL 

MISSIONS. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Missionary y  which  records 
the  progress  of  Christian  unity  led  on  by  the  Paulist  Fathers 
in  the  United  States,  the  project  of  a  "  Seminary  for  Home  and 
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Colonial  Missions,"  broached  at  the  Winchester  Convention,  was 
formally  introduced.  To  understand  the  value  of  this  under- 
taking it  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  papers  by  the  Missionaries 
to  non-Catholics  on  the  making  of  Converts,  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Winchester  Conference."  The  matter  is  clearly  of 
importance  to  our  clergy  who  are  concerned  about  conversions. 
The  following  documents  will  throw  light  upon  the  present  status 
of  the  matter.  As  is  shown,  a  "  Memorial "  was  prepared,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  the  subject  duly  before  the  attention  of  the  Arch- 
bishops as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Dr. 
Stang,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bands  constituting  the 
Diocesan  Apostolate,  submits  a  plan  of  practical  organization  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  widest  experience  and  interest  of  our  mis- 
sionary clergy,  who  will  be  materially  aided  in  their  priestly  work 
by  the  success  of  the  project. 

'*  New  York,  November  29,  1901. 

''  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning  the  presentation 
of  the  *  Memorial '  to  the  Archbishops. 

'*The  majority  of  votes  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  been 
cast  for  the  Memorial  as  prepared,  it  was  sent  to  his  Eminence,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Archbishops  in  session 
in  Washington,  Nov.  21. 

*'  The  following  is  the  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary,  Archbishop  Keane,  and  sent  to  all  the  Bish- 
ops of  the  country : 

***His  Eminence  presented  a  Memorial  from  certain  zealous 
priests,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Missions,  to  prepare  missionaries  for  the  more  needy  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  It  was 
resolved  that  we  regard  the  project  with  warm  approval,  and  will 
give  it  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement  when  it  shall  have  as- 
sumed practical  shape.' 

**  Besides  this  official  statement,  I  am  authorized  to  say  by  Arch- 
bishop Keane  that  when  the  Memorial  was  presented  ^  a  thrill  of  de- 
light' filled  his  own  heart,  and  the  other  Archbishops  were  more  than 
pleased  with  the  proposal.  The  mere  formal  commendation  given  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  is  all  that  could  authoritatively  go  out 
from  the  Archbishops  just  now,  but  it  does  not  adequately  express  the 
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general  feeling  of  appreciation  and  approbation  which  one  and  all 
had  for  the  Memorial  and  its  purposes. 

<*  It  is  now  up  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  give  the  idea  some 
practical  shape,  and  as  soon  as  it  assumes  some  definite  form  there 
will  be  found  on  the  part  of  the  Hierarchy  a  readiness  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Archbishop  Keane  offers 
1 1 000  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  and  $500  each  year  until 
the  end  is  accomplished.  He  has  no  doubt  that  a  ready  response 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  will  be  received  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  he  believes  that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  vocations 
for  this  work. 

<*  Now  there  are  many  points  of  detail  which  must  be  talked  over 
between  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  therefore  to  come 
together.  Please  signify  if  December  27  be  a  convenient  date  and 
New  York  a  convenient  place.  If  so,  notices  of  such  a  meeting  will 
be  sent  out.  ' '  Sincerely, 

''A.  P.  Doyle." 


'^December  2,  1901. 
**  The  following  is  a  schema  for  Mission  House  suggested  by  Dr. 
Stang  in  order  to  give  practical  shape  to  the  Seminary  for  Home  and 
Colonial  Missions,  as  proposed  in  Memorial  to  the  Archbishops.  He 
asks  me  to  communicate  the  plan  to  all  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

^Plan  of  a  Mission  House  for  Home  and  Colonial  Missions. 

*i.  An  institution,  in  honor  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  which 
might  be  called  ^^Carolinum,"  a  kind  of  seminary  for  young 
priests  preparing  for  non -Catholic  missions,  and  to  serve  as  a 
central  mission  house  for  diocesan  missionaries,  should  be  estab- 
lished as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  not  only  to  furnish  mission- 
aries (for  the  South  and  West)  and  to  give  aspirants  to  a 
*  Diocesan  Apostolate '  the  necessary  training  for  this  special 
calling,  but  also  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  various  diocesan 
missionaries  actually  engaged  in  missionary  work. 

*2.  Let  the  house  be  in  charge  and  in  full  control  of  a 
Rector  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Missionary 
Union,  and  confinned  by  the  Archbishops.  The  Rector  will  be 
assisted  by  a  Vice-Rector,  who  is  to  be  professor  of  Apologetics 
and  at  the  same  time  will .  have  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
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house.  The  Rector  is  to  supervise  the  daily  study  and  reading 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  to  .give  lectures  on  the  practical  life  of 
the  missionary  priest. 

'3.  Young  priests  only  who  have  completed  their  theological 
studies,  or  such  as  have  been  but  a  short  time  ordained,  with  the 
full  permission  of  their  Ordinaries,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Mis- 
sion House  to  prepare  for  their  diocesan  apostolate,  or  as  volun- 
teers for  the  missions  of  the  South  or  West. 

*4.  The  course  of  training  is  to  last  one  year.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  study  of  Apologetics  and  Sacred  Scripture,  with  prac- 
tical exercises  in  preaching,  catechizing,  and  instructing  converts. 

'5.  It  is  advisable  to  locate  the  Carolinum  near  the  Cath- 
olic University  at  Washington,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  One  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  might  act  as  Spiritual  Director, 
and  among  other  duties  give  a  conference  at  least  once  a  week  on 
the  inner  life  of  the  Catholic  missionary. ' 

^  William  Stang, 
^Sup.  Providence  Apostolate. ' 

''  The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  called  for  December 
27,  at  the  house  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  New  York. 

*'  Sincerely, 

*'A.  P.  Doyle." 


DISPENSATIONS  IN  OASES  OF  MIXED  MAEEIAGES. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  through  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, has  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  that  the  Ordinaries  insist  in  all  cases 
upon  definite  and  adequate  information  regarding  the  circum- 
stances which  demand  dispensation  from  canonical  impediments 
to  marriage,  before  granting  such  dispensation. 

They  are  likew^ise  to  require  documentary  evidence  (or  its 
equivalent)  regarding  the  actual  reception  of  baptism  by  the  non- 
CathoHc  party  in  the  case  of  all  applicants  for  dispensation  from  the 
impediment  of  diverse  religious  profession  (inixtae  religionis).  A 
marriage  of  a  Catholic  with  a  non-Catholic  who  erroneously 
assumes  that  he  or  she  is  baptized,  remains  invalid  if  the  dispensa- 
tion is  granted  under  the  false  assumption  that  there  exists  merely 
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a  prohibitory  impediment  arising  from  different  religious  profession 
between  two  baptized  persons  one  of  whom  is  not  a  Catholic, 
when  in  reality  the  impediment  is  annulling,  that  is  to  say,  one  of 
disparity  of  faith  between  a  baptized  and  an  unbaptized  person. 

This  implies  that  parties  to  a  mixed  marriage  must  secure  all 
available  proof,  in  writing  or  by  sworn  testimony,  as  to  the  bap- 
tism of  the  non-Catholic  party,  before  they  can  legitimately  secure 
the  desired  dispensation. 


THE  PONTinOAL  JUBILEE  AND  POOE  OHUROHES. 

Cardinal  Respighi,  Vicar  of  Rome,  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Committee  which  arranges  the  celebration  of  the  Pontifical 
Jubilee  for  next  year,  suggests  the  collection  of  sacred  articles 
in  each  diocese,  which,  after  having  formed  the  basis  of  a  central 
exposition,  might  be  distributed  to  poor  churches  within  the  con- 
tributing districts.  Thus  the  testimony  of  congratulation  intended 
for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  a  source 
ol  joy  and  help  to  the  needy  missions. 

The  Cardinal  also  states  that  a  number  of  priests  have  pledged 
themselves  to  offer  the  stipends  received  for  Masses  for  a  fixed 
period  to  aid  in  the  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  in  which  work  the  Holy  Father  has  taken 
special  interest. 

A  EEOENT  DECISION  OP  THE  S.  OONGEEGATION  OF 
INDULaENOES. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  decides  (i)  that  for 
gaining  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  recitation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  Mount 
Carmel  (Brown  Scapulars)  they  are  required  to  say  the  Office  in 
Latin  whenever  the  exercise  takes  place  in  common  {in  chord),  but 
that  for  private  recitation  the  vernacular  version  may  be  used ; 
(2)  that  in  regard  to  fasts  enjoined  upon  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity, the  latter  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Diocesan  Indult, 
and  have  the  abstinence  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday  commuted 
into  other  good  works  at  the  discretion  of  their  confessors. 
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1.  Criticism. — According  to  The  Tablet}  "the  undermining 
effect  of  modern  Biblical  criticism  on  the  Protestant  position  con- 
tinues to  form  a  subject  of  anxiety  in  many  minds."  This  may 
be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  first  paper  read  at  the  after- 
noon sitting  of  the  Liverpool  Diocesan  Conference,  the  subject  for 
the  discussion  being  "The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought."  The 
author  of  the  paper,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wace,  believes  that  modern 
thought  is  interested  chiefly  in  the  question,  Is  the  Bible  true  ? 
He  thinks  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  substan- 
tially established ;  he  thinks,  moreover,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  face  to  face  with  con- 
temporary testimony  given  by  the  Apostles  or  their  companions. 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Old  Testament,  in  regard 
to  which  the  critics  have  raised  issues  much  more  difficult  to  meet 
and  dispel.  The  allegations  made  by  the  critics  must  be  boldly 
faced,  and  no  longer  considered  as  mere  academic  theories.  To 
challenge  belief  in  the  Bible  is  nothing  less  than  a  religious  revo- 
lution which  must  have  grievous  consequences  on  the  stability  of 
the  Christian  faith.  What  is  to  be  objected  to  is  not  criticism, 
but  bad  criticism,  which  can  be  effectually  met  only  by  good 
criticism.  The  claims  put  forward  by  the  critics  of  the  Bible 
must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  the  most  unreserved,  unprejudiced, 
and  impartial  examination.  Dr.  Wace  exhorts  us  to  think  once, 
twice,  and  thrice,  before  surrendering  the  belief  held  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  in  favor 
of  a  critical  theory  proposed  yesterday  by  some  viewy  German 
professor. 

In  the  Etudes  for  November  20,  1901,^  Father  Alfred  Durand 
reviews  the  present  state  of  Biblical  studies  in  France.     It  was 

*  London,  Norember  9,  1901,  p.  731. 
^  Pp.  433-464- 
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Monsignor  d'Hulst,  the  author  informs  us,  who  first  publicly  ex- 
pressed ^  what  a  goodly  number  of  Catholics  had  secretly  felt  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that  even  Catholics  have  to 
face  a  "  Biblical  Question."  Under  the  present  conditions  one 
might  have  expected  almost  a  priori  such  a  crisis  in  Biblical 
studies.  The  successive  methods  of  our  scientific  and  literary 
development  have  always  been  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  they  have  invariably  brought  about  a  Biblical  crisis 
when  they  were  first  applied.  Thus  we  have  the  struggle  between 
allegorism  and  literalism  represented  by  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
in  the  third  century ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Augustine  were  the  leaders  of  two  parties  differing  in  their 
views  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  translations  then  current  in  the 
Church ;  in  the  very  golden  age  of  scholasticism  the  Church  wit- 
nessed a  fierce  contest  between  the  different  bodies  of  her  theolo- 
gians concerning  the  correct  text  of  St.  Jerome's  translation ;  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  Council  of  Trent  had  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  battle 
began  between  the  adherents  of  the  different  theories  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  same  authenticity.  What  wonder  then  if  in  our 
age  of  criticism  the  current  principles  of  literature  and  science  are 
applied  to  the  Bible  and,  at  first,  occasion  a  struggle  between  the 
advocates  of  criticism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  patrons  of  tradition 
on  the  other  ?  If  one  remembers  the  harmlessness  of  Thomism 
and  Scotism,  Augustinianism  and  Molinism,  Tutiorism  and  Proba- 
bilism,  one  cannot  feel  seriously  disturbed  over  the  present  strife 
between  criticism  and  tradition. 

But  Father  Durand  is  careful  to  note  that  the  Catholic  critics 
do  not  wholly  repudiate  tradition,  nor  do  the  Catholic  tradition- 
alists wholly  exclude  the  principles  of  criticism ;  else  the  former 
would  place  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  the 
latter  would  not  be  heard  in  the  court  of  science.  The  question 
concerns  the  relative  value  of  tradition  on  the  one  hand  and 
science  on  the  other,  rather  than  their  absolute  authority  in  matters 
Biblical.  Hence  the  same  writer  may  be  considered  too  conserva- 
tive on  one  question  of  Biblical  research  and  too  advanced  on 
another.     It  is  quite  impossible  at  present  to  determine  who  be- 

'  "La  Question  biblique,"  Correspondant  iox  ^zxi.  25,  1893;  the  same  in  pamphlet 
form,  Poussielgue. 
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longs  to  the  centre,  who  to  the  right  wing,  and  who  to  the  left.  But 
for  all  that,  there  is  a  real  contest  going  on  between  the  Catholic 
critics  and  traditionalists  as  to  the  principles,  the  method,  and  the 
tactics  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

In  his  recent  paper  the  Rev.  author  develops  only  the  first 
two  of  the  foregoing  differences.  The  critics  fully  agree  with  their 
opponents  in  their  teaching  that  Catholics  must  follow  the  lead  of 
tradition  in  the  explanation  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  that  the  true 
sense  of  Sacred  Scripture  cannot  be  obtained  outside  the  Church 
But  they  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  between  tradition  and 
tradition,  and  that  even  great  theologians  have  been  misled  into 
erroneous  expositions  of  the  Bible  by  mistaking  apparent  traditions 
for  true  ones.  Similarly,  it  is  urged  on  the  part  of  the  critics  that 
outside  the  Church  a  true  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
Bible  considered  as  a  source  of  revealed  truth  may  not  be  obtain- 
able, but  that  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Bible  flourishes 
outside  the  Church.  Among  Protestants  there  is  a  profusion  of 
critical  editions  of  the  Sacred  Text,  of  Dictionaries,  of  Archaeol- 
ogies, of  Concordances,  of  Historical  Commentaries,  and  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  critical  apparatus,  while  in  all  these  respects 
poverty  and  even  penury  reign  among  Catholics. 

On  the  other  hand,  traditionalists  contend  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  belittle  tradition,  even  if  we  cannot  follow  it  without 
discrimination.  They  cannot  understand  why  the  critics  should 
be  always  intent  upon  rehabilitating  writers  condemned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  her  Congregations ;  they  do  not  see 
why  our  modem  Bible  student  should  be  expected  to  know 
Wellhausen  and  Jiilicher  better  than  Jerome  and  Augustine ;  they 
protest  against  the  constant  re-discovery  of  America,  against  the 
pretended  new  solutions  of  Biblical  problems  that  were  really 
known  to  the  writers  of  the  early  Church.  Moreover,  internal 
evidence  is  a  rather  fallacious  guide  in  Biblical  investigation ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority  has  warned 
repeatedly  against  the  advanced  views  of  the  critics.  Thus  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  forbade  the  continuance  of  a  study 
entitled  La  Religion  d* Israel y  which  began  to  be  published  under 
the  pseudonym  Firmin  in  the  Revue  du  clerge  frangais ;  *'  our 

*  October  15,  1900 ;  cf.  the  issue  of  October  23,  1900. 
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Holy  Father,  too,  in  a  letter  to  the  Father  General  of  the  Friars 
Minors,*  warns  against  giving  too  much  credence  to  the  new 
opinions, "  which  it  is  better  to  fear,  not  because  they  are  new,  but 
because  they  generally  deceive  by  an  appearance  and  semblance 
of  truth ;"  again,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  to  the  French  clergy,* 
His  Holiness  expressly  denounces  certain  "  disquieting  tendencies 
which  seek  admission  into  Biblical  exegesis  and  which,  if  they  gain 
the  upper  hand,  will  soon  destroy  the  inspiration  and  sacred  char- 
acter "  of  the  Bible.  That  these  tendencies  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  critics  is  quite  plain  from  the  contention  of  Isidore  Despres 
(M.  Loisy),^  that  Catholic  critics  have  nothing  more  left  them  to 
do  after  the  recent  directions  of  Leo  XHI.^ 

Father  Durand  believes  that  a  second  difference  between  the 
critics  and  traditionalists  is  a  question  of  method.  The  critics 
justly  object  against  the  theologians'  method  of  tormenting  their 
own  meaning  into  the  Biblical  text  and  then  rearing  their  doctrinal 
edifice  on  the  pretended  literal  sense  of  Scripture.  The  tradition- 
alists, on  the  other  hand,  point  out  that  the  critics  are  content  with 
the  bare  meaning  technically  called  the  grammatico-historical  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  that  thus  they  verify  the  words  of  St.  Gregory,^ 
"  non  medullam  attingunt  sed  corticem  rodunt."  The  Rev.  author 
in  his  further  development  points  out  the  true  method  of  Biblical 
exegesis  which  must  combine  the  principles  of  profane  criticism 
with  the  dictates  of  revelation. 

2.  Biblical  ArcliSBology. — Prof  A.  H.  Sayce  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Expository  Tinies}^  on  ''  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  and 
"  Paran  and  Hagar's  Well."  Supposing  a  different  origin  of  the 
Biblical  Kasdim  and  the  classical  Chaldaei,  and  supposing  too  that 
the  Chaldaei  are  the  Kalda  of  the  monuments,  who  first  inhabited 
the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  later 
on  possessed  themselves  of  Babylon,  and  eventually  became  syn- 
onymous with  it,  the  writer  goes  on  to  solve  the  intricate  problem 
involved  in  the  identity  of  the  Biblical  Kasdim.     Where  the  ex- 

*  November  25,  1898. 

*  September  8,  1899. 

^  Cf.  A.  Loisy,  Les  Etudes  biblique,  2  ed.,  p.  127. 
^  Revue  du  clerge  franfau,]vine  i,  1900,  p.  17. 

*  A/oral.  lib.  xx,  c.  9. 

'"  November,  1901,  pp.  64-66. 
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pression  first  occurs  in  Scripture,  it  is  not  the  title  of  Babylonia, 
or  of  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Kalda,  but  it  is  an  epithet  of 
the  city  of  Ur,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates,  outside  the 
limits  of  Babylonia  proper.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  Bedawim 
and  the  West  Semitic  tribes,  but  hither  too  extended  the  territory 
of  the  Aramaeans.  The  Kasdim,  therefore,  were  not  Babylonians, 
but  they  belonged  to  the  West  Semitic  tribes  which  conquered 
Babylon  under  the  dynasty  to  which  Khammurabi  or  Amraphel 
belonged.  The  rise  of  Khammurabi's  empire  made  Kasdim  and 
Babylonians  synonymous  among  the  Semites  of  the  West. — Prof. 
F.  HommeP^  endeavors  to  identify  Ashur  with  Edom,  Eber- 
Nahar  with  the  Assyrian  Kibri-Nari,  Kosh  with  Gebel  Shammar 
in  Central  Arabia,  Mossar  with  Midian,  and  Vareb  with  Assyrian 
Aribi,  the  mother-country  of  the  Sabacans.  In  an  Appendix  the 
author  tries  to  show  that  the  Assyrian  tablet  from  Kouyunjik,  No. 
4332,  four  river-deities  are  mentioned  who  represent  the  four 
rivers  in  Paradise  among  the  Western  Semites  :  Euphrates,  Wadi 
Dawasir,  Wadi  er-Rumma,  and  Wadi  Sirhan.  The  forthcoming 
part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  will 
contain  a  paper  by  Drs.  Helm  and  Hilprecht,  in  which  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  copper  and  bronze  objects  from  Babylonia  is  given. 
In  the  oldest  periods  of  Babylonian  history  antimony  was  used 
for  making  bronze,  while  tin  or  a  combination  of  both  metals 
seems  to  have  served  this  purpose  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
— ^We  have  already  noticed  a  series  of  short  treatises,  published  in 
Germany  under  the  title  Der  Alte  Orient.  The  numbers  of  the 
series  have  now  appeared  in  an  English  translation,  entitled  The 
Realms  of  the  Egyptian  Dead  and  The  Tell  el-Amarna  Period ; 
in  the  former  paper  Prof  Wiedemann  gives  a  short  but  interesting 
account  of  the  main  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  concerning 
the  after-life,  while  in  the  second  treatise  Dr.  Carl  Niebuhr  de- 
scribes the  relations  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  in  the  fifteenth 
century  B.  C.  as  illustrated  by  the  letters  found  at  Tell  el-Amama. 
3.  Introduction. —  Dr.  Isidor  Scheftelowitz  publishes  a  book 
entitled  Arisches  im  Alten  Testament}'^  in  which  he  examines  the 

"  Aufs&tze  und  AbhandlungeUy  III,  i ;  with  two  maps  and  illustrations.  Munich, 
1901. 

^"^  Eine  sprachivissenschaftliche  u.  kulturhistorische  Untersuchung.   Berlin.    1901. 
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Persian  constituents  of  the  three  books  known  as  Esther,  Esdras, 
and  Nehemias,  and  the  influence  of  the  Persian  language  upon 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  The  author  shows  without  difficulty  that 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Esther  dates  from  before  the  Christian  era ; 
that  Pur  has  no  relationship  with  the  Persian  feast  called  Fordiyan ; 
and  that  the  feast  of  Purim  cannot  be  identified  with  the  feast  of 
any  other  religion.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  Per- 
sian institutions  are  very  accurately  described,  that  all  the  personal 
names  which  claim  to  be  Persian  are  really  those  of  ancient  Iran, 
but  that  many  of  the  words  denoting  civilization  are  borrowed 
from  India.  Though  one  may  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all 
his  conclusions,  one  cannot  but  admire  his  careful  work. — Under 
the  heading  of  Introduction  we  may  also  mention  A  Short  Account 
of  Hebrew  Tenses,  published  by  R.  H.  Kennett,  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  book  is  intended  for  beginners  in  Hebrew, 
and  thus  forms  an  easy  introduction  to  Prof  Driver's  Hebrew 
Tenses.  His  ripe  experience  of  many  years  of  teaching  has  en- 
abled the  author  to  state  his  rules  briefly  and  clearly,  and  to  illus- 
trate them  by  numerous  examples. 

4.  Commentary. — Preliminary  to  his  translation  and  commen- 
tary of  the  prophet  Jeremias,  which  are  to  appear  in  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible,  Prof  Cornill  has  published  the  Hebrew  text  of 
such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  thinks  are  written  in  metrical  form.^ 
Some  portions,  indeed,  are  given  as  rhythmic  prose,  but  others  are 
supposed  to  constitute  actual  strophes  consisting  chiefly  of  tetras- 
tichs  and  octastichs  of  various  length. — Prof  Marti's  Kurzer  Hand- 
Commentar  zunt  Alten  Testament  has  received  a  new  accession  in 
the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  by  Prof  Duhm.^*  All  the  sources 
of  ancient  and  modern  information  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion by  the  industrious  author  in  order  to  make  the  commentary  a 
complete  and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  study  of  the  prophet. — 
Dr.  D.  Hartmann  has  presented  us  with  a  treatise  on  The  Book  of 
Ruth  in  the  Haggadic  Literature}^  The  author  gives  in  the  form  of 
annotations  to  the  Hebrew  text  the  principal  Midrashim,  Ruth  rabba 

'•  Die  metriscken  Stucke  des  B.  Jeremia. 

**  Jeremia,  Erklart  von  Dr.  Bernh.  Duhm.  Tubingen  u.  Leipzig  :  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr.      1 901. 

*•  Das  Buck  Ruth  in  der  Midrasch-Literatur.  Frankfort  a.  M.     1 901. 
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and  Midrash  Suta,  the  Haggadic  quotations  from  the  Talmud,  the 
Targum,  the  Syriac  and  certain  Arabic  versions,  so  as  to  collect  all 
the  material  compiled  by  the  Haggadic  writers  on  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
— Prof.  Schwally  has  published  a  remarkable  book  on  the  Holy 
War  in  Ancient  Israel^^  which  contains  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
indicated  by  the  title.  In  a  brief  introduction  the  author  deals 
with  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  origin  of  the  cult  of  Yahweh  and 
his  prominent  position  as  the  god  of  war ;  then  are  described  the 
idols  and  attributes  of  the  holy  war,  the  instruments  of  war  cult,  the 
oracles,  visions,  portents,  magic  and  sorcery,  and  the  inauguration 
and  consecration  of  individuals  for  the  war  by  means  of  unction, 
fasting,  abstinence,  and  offering.  The  deuteronomic  laws  of  war  are 
discussed  in  detail,  and  in  a  concluding  chapter  the  importance  of 
the  holy  war  for  the  history  of  the  Israelite  religion  is  set  forth.  The 
author  has  collected  a  great  number  of  ethnological  parallels  and 
comparisons  from  the  rites  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  of 
various  races  all  over  the  globe  in  order  to  illustrate  cult-forms 
known  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Cath- 
olic reader  will  not  be  able  to  agree  with  Prof  Schwally  on  many 
points. — Prof  Agar  Beet  has  republished  a  series  of  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Expositor  on  The  Immortality  of  the  SoulP 
He  intends  the  book  to  be  A  Protest  against  the  doctrine  that  the 
soul  is  naturally  immortal.  The  author  denies  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  the 
Church  has  the  right  to  impose  the  belief  upon  us.  He  concludes 
that  the  notion  of  endless  punishment  will  fall  away  as  soon  as 
the  belief  in  man's  natural  immortality  is  surrendered. 
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WHILE  the  purpose  of  this  department  of  the  magazine  is  to 
assist  students  who  wish  to  keep  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  philosophy,  it  looks  also  to  the  requirements  of 
readers  who  have  not  made  special  or  at  least  extended  studies 
in  philosophy  and  to  whom  therefore  some  guidance  therein  may 

*•  Semitische  Kriegsaltertumer.   Vol.  I,  Derheilige  Krieg  im  alten  Israel.     Leip- 
zig.    1901. 

"  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     Pp.115.     2s. 
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be  welcome.  To  subserve  these  rather  variant  purposes  it  has 
been  deemed  well  to  divide  the  matter  into  two  sections.  The 
first  will  present  a  brief  outline  of  some  portion  of  systematic 
philosophy  together  with  references  to  the  pertinent  bibliography. 
The  subjects  here  touched  upon  will  on  occasion  find  develop- 
ment in  subsequent  articles.  The  second  section  will  give  short 
critical  notices  of  current  philosophical  literature,  the  more  impor- 
tant contributions  to  which  will  receive  fuller  treatment  in  the 
"  Book  Review  "  department. 

Introduction    to  Philosophy. 

1.  Origin  of  Philosophy. —  i .  The  word  philosophy  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  It  is  often  fathered  on  Pythagoras,  whose  modesty, 
as  the  legend  goes,  would  not  allow  him  to  call  himself  wise — 
sophos,  but  only  a  lover  or  pursuer  of  wisdom — philo-sophos.  Hero- 
dotus was  probably  the  first  to  use  the  verb  philosophize.  He 
makes  Croesus  tell  Solon  how  he  has  heard  "  that  from  desire  of 
knowledge  he  (Solon)  has  traversed  many  lands  philosophizing." 

2.  The  origin  of  philosophy  as  knowledge  or  science  is  due  to 
man's  natural  craving  to  discover  the  causes  and  reasons  of  things, 
and  as  far  as  possible  their  ultimate  causes.  Thus  Plato  and 
Aristotle  trace  the  beginning  of  philosophy  to  the  feeling  of 
wonder  which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  consciousness  when 
confronted  with  unexplained  phenomena. 

n.  Historical  Evolution  of  the  Term. — i.  At  first  the  word 
philosophy  was  used  to  cover  the  totality  of  science  and  the 
sciences.  In  this  meaning  Aristotle  makes  it  embrace  the  theo- 
retical sciences  —  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Theodicy  (Meta- 
physics), and  the  practical  sciences — Logic  and  Ethics.  In  the 
same  broad  acceptation  Cicero  uses  it  for  "  the  knowledge  of 
things  human  and  divine  and  their  causes — rerum  humanarum  et 
divinarum  causarumque  quibus  hae  res  continentur  scientia." 

2.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  sciences  were  divided  into 
human  and  divine,  according  as  they  were  deduced  from  prin- 
ciples purely  natural  (rational)  or  supernatural  (revealed).  The 
former  were  held  to  be  distinct  from,  yet  ancillary  to,  the  latter. 
Philosophy  then  included  Logic,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Meta- 
physics, and  Ethics.  \- 
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3.  The  development  of  the  physical  sciences  in  modern  times, 
especially  since  the  days  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  gradually 
brought  about  the  differentiation  of  philosophy  into  a  special 
science  and  its  consequent  separation  from  Physics,  Mathematics, 
and  Theology. 

III.  Definition  of  Philosophy. — The  term  wisdom  included  in 
the  etymology  of  the  word  philosophy  means  insight  into  the 
deepest  nature  and  ultimate  relation  of  things.  It  thus  naturally 
suggests  the  usually  received  scholastic  definition  of  philosophy 
as  a  rational  science  of  all  things  in  the  light  of  their  ultimate  prin- 
ciples ;  in  other  words,  an  ultimate  rational  explanation  of  all 
reality. 

Like  any  definition  laid  down  at  the  threshold  of  a  study, 
these  formulas  can  be  distinctly  understood  only  after  considera- 
ble familiarity  with  their  subject-matter.  A  brief  explanation 
must  here  suffice.     Philosophy  is  called  : 

1.  A  science,  because  it  is  a  system  of  demonstrated  truths 
pertaining  to  a  definite  group  of  objects  (subject-matter) ;  that  is, 
it  is  an  aggregate  of  truths  (propositions),  rationally  demonstrated 
and  methodically  systematized,  concerning  a  well-defined  field  of 
object  (subject)  matter,  and  related  to  the  same  end.  It  is  a  uni- 
fied science,  not  a  congeries  of  opinions  or  a  collection  of  the 
special  sciences.  It  is  not  a  mere  classification  of  the  physical 
sciences,  as  Positivism  would  have  it ;  nor  a  mere  critique  of  the 
mind,  as  Kant  makes  it. 

2.  It  is  called  a  rational  or  natural  science,  because  it  rests  on 
principles  discerned  by  the  native  light  of  human  reason.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  theology,  which  is  based  on  principles 
divinely  revealed  and  authoritatively  presented  to  the  mind. 

3.  The  word  principles  here  includes  causes  and  reasons;  that 
is,  whatever  explains  things  by  answering  their  what,  whence,  and 
why  ;  their  constitution  (their  intrinsic  causes,  i.  e.,  material  and 
formal  causes) ;  their  origin  and  end  (their  extrinsic  causes,  i.  e., 
their  efficient  and  final  cause  or  causes). 

4.  The  term  ultimate  differentiates  philosophy  from  the  spe- 
cial sciences,  each  of  which  explains  its  own  subject-matter  in  the 
light  of  more  or  less  proximate  principles,  reasons,  and  laws,  and 
enters  somewhat  into  details ;  while  philosophy  views  its  field  of 
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objects  in  relation  to  ultimate — highest  and  deepest  and  most 
universal — principles ;  such  are  the  principles  of  contradiction 
and  of  causality ;  the  essences  of  things  ;  and  especially  God,  the 
First  and  Final  Cause  of  all  reality. 

5.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  all  things,  the  universe  of 
reality.  The  adequate  subject-matter  (material  object)  of  philos- 
ophy comprehends  whatever  is  knowable — actual  and  possible 
being.  This  vast  sphere  embraces  the  universe,  man,  and  God. 
Philosophy  is  therefore  called  a  general  or  universal,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  special  science.  The  peculiar  point  of  view  (for- 
mal object)  from  which  philosophy  regards  its  adequate  (mate- 
rial) object  is  that  of  ultimate  explanation,  that  is,  in  the  light  of 
supreme  principles.  The  formal  object  includes  therefore  the 
deepest  and  farthest-reaching  causes  and  relations — origin,  es- 
sence, purpose,  and  universal  laws  :  (a)  cause — the  producer  ;  (b) 
origin — the  manner  of  production ;  (c)  essence — (nature),  the  con- 
stituent principles  ;  (d)  purpose — the  end  to  which  things  tend  ; 
(e)  laws — the  emanent  properties  and  unvarying  activities  of 
things. 

IV.  The  Scientific  Position  of  Philosophy. — Philosophy  holds 
ideally  at  least  a  foremost  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  rational  (natural) 
sciences,  i.  Among  the  theoretical  sciences  it  stands  supreme, 
because  :  (a)  of  the  preeminence  of  its  subject-matter ;  {8)  it  sums 
up  in  a  higher  unity  the  divided  truths  of  the  special  sciences ;  {c) 
it  sheds  light  on  ultimate  principles  and  their  manifold  relations. 
It  shares  none  of  these  prerogatives  with  the  special  sciences. 

2.  As  a  practical  science  the  ideal  supremacy  of  philosophy  is 
patent  from  the  fact  that  its  peculiar  and  essential  end  is  simply 
supreme  and  final ;  that  is,  God,  as  the  sole  adequate  object  and 
absolutely  ultimate  term  of  man's  perfection  and  complete  happi- 
ness within  the  natural  order. 

3.  In  relation  to  theology^  philosophy  takes  second  place,  be- 
cause :  {a)  theology  has  for  its  material  object  a  higher  order  of 
truths — the  supernatural,  that  is,  divine  mysteries ;  (b^  theology 
considers  these  truths  in  a  higher  and  more  certain  light — divine 
revelation ;  {c)  and  subserves  a  higher  end — the  supernatural  beati- 
tude of  man. 

V.  Utility  of  Philosophy. — While  rejecting  the  fulsome  flattery 
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which  paganism  old  and  new  has  lavished  on  philosophy  in  ex- 
tolling it  as  the  sole  rule  of  life,  the  supreme  teacher  of  humanity, 
etc.,  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  its  great  importance,  (i)  It  adds 
a  peculiar  perfection  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
intellect,  and  will,  whose  laws  it  investigates,  accurately  formu- 
lates, and  establishes ;  (2)  it  forms  a  bond  of  union  for  all  the 
other  sciences  whose  first  principles  and  fundamental  and  all- 
pervading  concepts  it  explains;  (3)  it  prepares  in  a  special  way 
the  mind  for  higher  studies,  theology,  and  kindred  branches 
of  knowledge  ;  (4)  it  furnishes  rational  proofs  for  the  truths  intro- 
ductory to  faith — praeambula  fidei,  as  they  are  called ;  (5)  it 
affords,  by  the  natural  analogies  it  discovers,  an  intelligible  expla- 
nation of  many  revealed  truths ;  (6)  it  serves  to  detect  and  refute 
the  sophistries  and  objections  directed  against  religion. 

VI.  The  Essential  Parts  of  Philososphy. — The  aggregate  of 
"  things "  investigated  by  philosophy  may  be  divided  into  three 
large  groups  or  orders — real,  mental,  and  moral. 

1.  Real  Being  includes:  (a)  the  highest  generalities  {dhstrdiC- 
tions,  formalities,  objective  notions)  common  to  all  real  entities ; 
such,  namely,  as  are  covered  by  the  terms  being,  unity,  truth, 
goodness,  substance,  accident,  cause,  effect,  perfection,  etc.  The 
study  of  these  abstractions  falls  to  the  first  part  of  Real  Philoso- 
phy, called  Ontology  or  General  Metaphysics,  {b)  The  universe^ 
in  its  totality  and  main  divisions.  This  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  Cosmology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  {c)  Man,  human 
nature,  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology  or  Anthropology,  {d) 
God,  the  subject-matter  of  Theodicy.  Cosmology,  Psychology, 
and  Theodicy  constitute  Special  Metaphysics. 

2.  Mental  Being,  or  the  laws,  conditions,  and  objective  rela- 
tions of  thought,  forms  the  sphere  for  the  part  of  philosophy  called 
Logic  and  Epistemology. 

3.  Moral  Being,  or  human  conduct  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
juridic  orders,  forms  the  sphere  for  the  part  called  Ethics.  Hence 
Logic,  Epistemology,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics  are  the  essential 
parts  of  the  philosophical  system. 

Vn.  The  Relation  of  these  Parts  to  each  other. — i.  The  mind 
spontaneously  looks  outward  at  objects  external  to  itself.  Hence 
Metaphysics,  or  the  philosophy  of  real  things,  should  naturally 
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come  first  in  the  philosophical  curriculum.  Since,  however,  meta- 
physics presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  thought, 
the  study  of  philosophy  is  best  opened  with  a  study  of  Logic. 
Advance  can  then  be  made  to  Metaphysics,  which  furnishes  the 
foundations  to  the  complete  philosophical  structure. 

2.  Logic  and  Epistemology  presuppose,  however,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  activities  and  powers  of  the  mind.  It  will  be 
found  convenient,  therefore,  to  explain  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  course,  so  much  of  Psychology  as  is  needed  for  intelligent  pro- 
cedure. Psychology  presents  two  distinct,  though  not  separate 
sides,  an  empirical  and  a  metaphysical.  The  former,  dealing  with 
the  phenomena  and  energies  of  the  mind,  may  be  called  Empiri- 
cal Psychology  or  "  Dynamilogy,"  the  science  of  the  mental 
powers ;  the  latter  deals  with  the  underlying  noumenon,  essence,  or 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  is  called  Rational  or  Metaphysical  Psy- 
chology. A  knowledge  of  "  Dynamilogy  "  will  be  helpful  as  an 
introduction  to  Logic  and  Epistemology.  Psychology  is  treated 
in  its  proper  place  in  Metaphysics. 

Vill.  The  Integral  Parts  of  Philosophy. — i.  Some  of  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  philosophical  system  require  special  development 
in  view  of  their  bearing  on  other  branches  of  knowledge.  As  a 
result  we  have  what  are  called  the  integral  parts  of  philosophy. 

2.  Among  these  are  :  [a)  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  resulting 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  Logic ;  {]))  Esthetics,  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  fine  arts  as  a  development  of  principles  laid  down  in 
Metaphysics ;  (r)  Philosophy  of  Religion,  based  upon  principles 
established  chiefly  in  Ethics,  (d)  As  completing  the  philosoph- 
ical system,  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  appended.  Here  the 
efforts  of  the  mind  at  solving  the  problems  of  Philosophy  are 
narrated ;  the  results  are  measured ;  the  true  sifted  from  the  false ; 
the  right  and  the  wrong  methods  practically  illustrated. 

Bibliographical  Suggestions. 

One  who  desires  to  follow  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in 
Philosophy  will  do  well  to  start  with  Maher's  Psychology,  and 
advance  through  Clarke's  Logic,  Rickaby's  First  Principles  of 
Knowledge  and  Metaphysics,  to  Boedder's  Natural  Theology  and 
Rickaby's  Moral  Philosophy.     These  six  volumes,  together  with 
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Devas'  Political  Economy ^  form  the  "Stonyhurst  Philosophical 
Series."* 

They  present  in  an  agreeable  style  the  principal  parts  of  Cath- 
olic philosophy  in  their  bearing  on  contemporary  thought.  Father 
Poland's  The  Laws  of  Thought  and  The  Truths  of  Thought'''  are 
smaller  volumes  and  somewhat  more  didactic  in  form,  and  for 
this  reason  are  serviceable  for  the  beginner.  The  same  is  true 
of  Father  Hill's  Logic  and  Ontology? 

A  number  of  works  have  recently  appeared  under  the  title 
of  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Deserving  of  special  mention 
among  these  is  that  by  Professor  Ladd.*  It  treats  with  the  felicity 
of  exposition  for  which  the  author  is  noted,  of  the  definition, 
source,  relations,  departments,  and  schools  of  philosophy.  It  will 
be  of  most  service  to  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  gen- 
eral philosophy  and  have  developed  a  sense  of  philosophical 
criticism.  The  latter  remark  applies  more  emphatically  to  Kiilpe's 
Introduction  to  Philosophy^  and  to  Hibbin's  more  elementary  treat- 
ment of  The  Problems  of  Philosophy.^  Paulsen's  Introduction  can 
be  safely  recommended  only  to  the  mature  student  who  is  pre- 
pared to  discount  its  many  loose,  off-hand  assertions,  and  to  win- 
now much  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

Recent  Philosophical  Literature. 

A  number  of  noteworthy  books  on  the  History  of  Philosophy 
have  recently  appeared.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  second 
edition  of  Windelband's  work.  Some  account  of  this  and  of 
Professor  Rogers'  Student's  History  of  Philosophy  is  given  in  the 
Book  Review  department  of  this  number. 

Histoire  et  solutions  des  problemes  metaphysiques,  by  Ch.  Re- 
nouvier,^  is  similar  in  plan  and  scope  to  Windelband.  The  Ger- 
man writer,  however,  and  his  English  translator  have  this  time 
surpassed  the  French  author  in  clarity  of  exposition.     M.  Renou- 

*  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co, 
»  New  York  :  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

'  Baltimore  :  John  Murphy  and  Co. 

*  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

*  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

*  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
'  Alcan  :  Paris. 
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vier  shows  much  erudition  and  penetration  in  his  exposition  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophies.  He  falters  sadly,  however,  when 
treating  of  what  he  calls  Neoplatonisme  Chretien  (Book  V).  Here 
he  mistakes  the  Christian  concept  of  personality,  and  finds  con- 
tradictions in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  he  formulates  it 
inaccurately.  An  equally  unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  the 
Patristic  philosophy  is  manifest  in  the  very  title  of  Book  VI,  La 
Pantheisme  theologique.  A  redeeming  feature  on  the  side  of  truth 
is  Book  IX,  Le  Materialisme  et  TAtkeisme.  The  superficiality  of 
the  Encyclopaedist  philosophy,  the  one-sidedness  of  positivism, 
the  gratuitousness  of  some  Spencerian  hypotheses,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  all  systems  in  which  the  reality  and  transcendency  of  an 
immaterial  principle  are  omitted,  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  M. 
Renouvier's  critique.  In  the  closing  Book,  De  I ' Etat  actuel  de  la 
philosophie  en  France,  the  author  presents  his  own  system  set  over 
against  eclecticism,  pantheism,  determinism,  and  positivism.  While 
successful  in  demolishing  these  adverse  forms  of  speculation,  M. 
Renouvier  seems  unconscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  position. 
With  the  empiricists  he  admits  that  human  knowledge  extends 
only  to  phenomena ;  "  essences "  thus  become  figments ;  meta- 
physics is  resolved  into  an  "  ideology  "  ;  the  absolute  is  unknow- 
able. But  he  departs  from  the  phenomenalists  by  introducing  the 
a  priori  forms  of  pure  reason  devised  by  Kant.  In  and  by  them 
the  mind  represents  phenomena  and  as  "  form  "  they  mark  the 
distinction  of  subject  from  object.  Unfortunately  this,  like  the 
Kantian  ideology  generally,  represents  the  mind  as  so  conditioned 
by  its  own  forms  or  categories  that  it  can  never  be  sure  that 
things  beyond  itself  are  objectively  what  they  seem  to  be  sub- 
jectively. The  critical  work  effected  by  such  an  instrument  can 
consequently  be  no  more  reliable  than  the  constructive. 

Apropos  of  the  question  of  Phenomenism,  a  brief  but  thought- 
ful paper  is  that  by  Dr.  Mercier  in  the  current  Revue  Neo-Scolas- 
tique,  entitled  "  Le  Phenomenisme  et  I'Ancienne  Metaphysique." 
Since  the  days  of  Locke  many  philosophers  deny  the  objective 
reality  of  the  substance  concept.  Phenomena  external  and  internal 
exist.  Between  the  two  classes  there  are  relations  of  interaction 
and  succession.  Their  supposed  permanent  underlying  basis  is  a 
mental  fiction,  a  delusion  of  the  imagination.     What  does  meta- 
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physics  claim  for  this  hypothetical  entity  but  that  it  is  something- 
undetermined,  unknown  in  itself?  Of  what  use  can  such  a  fictitious 
substrate  be,  except  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  mind  ?  And  yet 
probably  the  most  protracted  debate  between  certain  schools  of 
thought  has  centered  precisely  on  this  mysterious  entity.  To  the 
spectator  this  may  seem  strange.  Is  it  possible  that  keen-minded 
thinkers  such  as  Hume,  Stuart  Mill,  Spencer,  Kant,  Wundt,  Paul- 
sen, Comte,  Taine,  and  the  rest,  could  have  mistaken  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  ?  Could  they  have  set  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  what  seems  the  inevitable  pronouncement 
of  common  sense?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  likely  that  the 
genius  of  Aristotle  was  duped  by  the  naive  illusion  which  pheno- 
menalists  impute  to  him  ?  And  that  the  subtle  schoolmen  should 
have  incorporated  into  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  handed  on- 
wards for  so  many  centuries  a  distinction  between  substance  and 
accident  which  is  simply  blown  to  the  winds  by  classing  it  with 
the  figments  of  fancy — how  hard  this  is  to  comprehend !  Ros- 
mini  in  his  Nuovo  Saggio  touched,  if  not  the  deepest,  at  least  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  when  he  said  that "  Locke 
denied  substances  because  he  misconceived  the  sense  in  which  we 
affirm  them.  To  have  the  idea  of  substance  it  suffices  to  perceive 
that  there  is  no  modification  without  a  modified  subject.  The 
idea  of  that  subject  is  the  idea  of  substance.  You  obje'ct,  how- 
ever, that  you  know  not  what  that  subject  is ;  that  you  cannot 
know  it,  since  it  is  inevitably  for  you  an  unknown.  But  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  the  subject  of  such  and  such  modifications,  the 
cause  of  such  and  such  effects  ?  What  more  do  you  ask  ?  Of 
■course,  if  by  abstraction  you  despoil  that  subject  of  its  modifications, 
its  properties,  and  forces,  there  will  remain  just  the  subject;  but 
•even  then  you  would  have  some  kind  of  an  idea  thereof,  for  you 
would  know  what  relation  it  bears  to  that  which  you  do  know.  .  .  . 
If  one  rejected  an  idea  every  time  one  found  not  the  content  he 
would  wish  to  find  in  the  object,  all  ideas  would  speedily  be  ban- 
ished from  the  intellect."  Dr.  Mercier  analyzes  very  carefully  the 
substance  and  accident  concepts,  their  empirical  bases  and  their 
mental  form.  The  conclusions  are :  (i)  that  we  have  an  immediate 
concept  of  substance  (being  existing  in  itself),  but  the  concept  is 
direct  and  confused.  The  primary  notion  does  not  represent  form- 
ally either  the  substantiality  of  the  thing  or  the  distinction  between 
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the  substance  and  its  accident.  (2)  The  specific  nature  of  corporeal 
substances  is  knowable,  though,  as  phenomenalists  rightly  con- 
tend, the  nature  does  not  come  under  immediate  experience.  Ex- 
perience gives  us  the  data  for  scientific  inductions  whence  the 
mind  advances  to  more  distinct,  even  though  they  must  remain 
imperfect,  concepts  of  the  substantial  essences.  But  of  what  use  is 
this  concept  of  an  entity  of  I  know  not  what,  existing  in  itself, 
the  support  of  accidents  ?  '  The  writer  anwers :  Is  the  number 
two  imperfect  (unimportant)  because  it  contains  less  units  than 
three  ?  The  mind  advances  from  potentiality  to  actuality ;  its 
more  perfect  states  of  knowledge  follow  inevitably  in  the  wake  of 
the  less  perfect ;  but  the  value  of  the  latter  must  be  measured 
from  a  double  point  of  view ;  besides  their  actual  value  which  re- 
sides in  their  content,  for  the  present  moment  they  have  a  virtual 
value  proportioned  to  the  role  they  may  have  to  play  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  further  knowledge.  From  the  latter  viewpoint  the  gen- 
eral concept  of  substance  is  capital  because  there  is  no  knowledge 
specific  or  individual  which  is  not  tributary  to  it. 

Two  volumes  have  recently  been  added  to  Les  Grands  Phi- 
losophes  :^  Pascal,  by  Ad.  Hatzfeld,  and  Malebranche,  by  Henri 
Joly.  The  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  is  perhaps  too  lightly 
absolved,  but  the  orthodoxy  of  his  apologetic  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Jansenism  is  ably  defended.  The  charge  of  scepticism, 
so  often  brought  against  Pascal,  is  likewise  judiciously  criticised. 
M.  Joly  places  Malebranche  in  the  light  in  which  that  great  Platonic 
soul  deserves  to  shine.  The  "  vision  of  God  "  and  the  "  occasional 
causes"  which  characterize  Malebranche's  philosophy  were,  of 
course,  chimaeras ;  but  they  are  explicable,  if  not  pardonable,  in 
one  who  had  such  disdain  "  pour  le  monde  sensible  et  I'experience 
qu'il  ne  regarde  jamais  a  terre ;  il  s'etablit  au  milieu  des  airs,  met 
toutes  ses  complaisances  dans  I'abstraction  et  la  geometrie,  et  la, 
il  raisonne  a  perte  de  vue,  tout  abime  en  Dieu,  et  ne  se  doutant 
guere  qu'il  y  a  des  creatures  a  ses  pieds."  ^  It  may  be  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  M.  Joly's  work  is  at  once  a  true  biographi- 
cal portrait,  drawn  as  it  is  from  the  works  and  the  letters  of  its 
subject ;  a  luminous  philosophical  essay,  and  a  work  of  splendid 
literary  art. 

8  Paris :  Alcan. 

»  Vallet,  Histoire  de  la  Fhilos. 
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DOOTEINE  AND  DOOTKINAL  DISEUPTION.  Being  an  Examination 
of  the  Intellectual  Position  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock.    London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

A  book  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  Mallock  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  literary  world.  No  one  has  been  a  more  inde- 
fatigable thinker  than  he  on  the  philosophy  of  religious  development. 
Few  have  been  more  industrious  writers  ;  and  of  these  few  it  may  well 
be  questioned  if  any  in  the  last  two  decades  have  surpassed  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's  success  in  the  striking  grace  and  clearness  of  his  literary  style. 
We  should  be  loath  to  maintain  that  the  work  bearing  the  above  title 
is  quite  so  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  eloquence  as  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Nor,  indeed,  should  we  have  counted  it  all  gain  to  have 
found  a  work  of  such  grave  import  overladen  with  brilliant  fancy. 
Yet  the  writer  cannot  quite  forget  the  secret  charm  of  his  literary 
manner,  and  there  are  times  when  his  power  flashes  out  in  words  of 
force  and  grace.  The  fascination  of  the  book  is  its  clearness.  Were 
we  to  break  into  the  soberness  and  reserve  of  the  author's  philosophical 
style  with  a  simile,  we  should  say  that  his  clearness  was  not  the  over- 
whelming brilliancy  of  noon -day  revealing  a  world  of  infinite  and 
indescribable  being,  but  the  calm  radiance  of  moonlight,  soothing  to 
the  eyes  and  grateful  to  the  mind  with  its  deepened  shadows  which, 
far  from  disappointing  the  thought,  serve  to  satisfy  it  by  throwing  into 
high  relief  the  broken  sky-line.  If  there  are  any  obscurities  in  the 
book,  they  are  none  of  the  author's  making.  Indeed  it  is  rare  to  find 
any  intricacy  of  the  subject  that  is  not  greatly  simplified  by  the 
author's  clearness  of  thought  and  word. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  work  is  of  the  gravest  importance,  being 
concerned  with  the  doctrinal  foundation  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  from  which  have  sprung  most  of  the  forms  of  belief  which 
still  satisfy  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  English-speaking  races.  Of 
the  many  forms  of  Protestantism  which  sprang  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  presentssuch  features  of  psychological  importance  as  the  Church 
of  England  by  law  established  ;  and  this  is  greatly  if  not  wholly  due 
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to  the  times  and  the  men  that  brought  it  forth.  The  religious  upheaval 
made  its  way  to  England  later  than  to  Germany.  This  gave  time  for 
measures  to  be  taken  against  evils  such  as  had  been  the  misery  of  the 
Germanic  States.-  The  final  settlement  which,  broadly  speaking, 
determined  the  religious  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  was  the 
work  of  statesmen  who  viewed  religion  as  a  necessary  function  of  the 
State,  and  of  churchmen  who  viewed  the  State  as  a  necessary  authority 
in  religion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as  political  life  is  the  evolution 
of  a  compromise,  the  religious  settlement  of  the  Elizabethan  politicians 
and  ecclesiastics  was  a  compromise  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 

Now  the  necessary  ambiguity  of  a  compromise  is  at  once  its  strength 
and  weakness.  When  men  enter  into  explanations  of  their  differences, 
and  come  to  see  that  they  have  been  waging  a  war  of  words,  whilst  all 
the  while  in  sympathy  with  each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings,  their 
differences  vanish.  But  if  they  agree  to  sink  their  differences  by  con- 
curring in  the  word,  whilst  holding  opposite  views  of  the  fact  or  thing, 
their  differences  are  merely  cloaked.  In  the  former  case  it  is  mental 
agreement  through  an  understanding ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  verbal  agree- 
ment through  what  well  may  be  called  a  misunderstanding. 

In  political  affairs,  where,  as  St.  Thomas  would  say,  there  can  be 
very  little  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  and  where  a  man  may  seem  to 
grow  from  one  opinion  to  its  opposite  by  natural  evolution — from  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  like  Gladstone  in 
1838,  to  an  equally  ardent  disestablisher  of  the  Irish  Church,  like 
Gladstone  in  1869, — every  agreement  begotten  of  a  compromise  must 
be  a  force.  A  majority,  however  obtained,  will  upset  parties  and 
sometimes  engage  a  nation  in  a  hundred  years'  war.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  compromise  which  was  the  condition  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  price  paid  for  its  nationalization,  gave  the  English 
Church  and  perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation  a  unity  which  was  strength 
or  a  show  of  strength.  And,  all  things  considered,  after  strength 
nothing  is  more  powerful  than  this  same  show  of  strength.  *'To 
seem  "  is  often  an  excellent  substitute  for  'Ho  be,"  just  as  a  hero  is 
sometimes  less  terrifying  than  a  braggart. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  mere  arithmetical, 
not  to  say  theological,  feat  of  giving  house-room  within  the  same 
ambiguous  formularies  to  men  of  tendencies  broad,  high,  and  low, was 
a  display  of  political  acumen  and  ecclesiastical  dexterity  that  boded 
well  for  the  future.  And  the  event  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  fore- 
boding.    It  is  easy  for  an  elementary  theologian  on  the  Catholic  side 
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to  point  out  the  innate  contradictoriness  of  the  Anglican  formularies 
and  practice.  Yet  men  of  the  most  opposite  dogmatic  temperament 
have  gone  on  signing  these  formularies  in  spite  of  logic.  Had  it  been 
merely  a  question  of  logic,  the  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  to  be 
found  side  by  side  in  the  Establishment  would  long  since  have  brought 
about  its  dissolution.  Catholic  theologians  can  prove  by  every  mood 
of  the  syllogism  that  the  Established  Church  ought  to  have  committed 
suicide.  But  it  has  not  yet  done  so — -pace  the  syllogism  !  Nay,  its 
adherents  were  never  more  numerous,  its  life  never,  to  all  appearances, 
more  exuberant,  its  social  influence  never  exerted  with  greater  effect 
or  towards  higher  ideals.  To  contrast  the  Anglicanism  of  to-day  with 
the  Anglicanism  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  to  contrast  the 
life  of  a  man  in  mid-life  with  the  life  of  an  infant  in  arms. 

But  the  weakness  of  a  compromise  is  its  restricted  sphere  of  action. 
Dominant  in  practical  affairs  it  can  enter  the  sphere  of  abstract  or  ab- 
solute truth  only  at  the  expense  of  truth.  It  is  merely  a  parasite  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology.  There  can  be  no  compromise  in 
mathematics,  without  the  sacrifice  of  mathematics ;  nor  in  theology, 
without  the  sapping  of  the  foundations  of  belief.  Conversion  not 
compromise  is  the  open  door  of  faith. 

A  Church  hastily  manufactured  to  meet  a  great  national  emergency, 
may  fabricate  an  ambiguous  creed-flag,  in  order  to  rally  men  of  oppo- 
site modes  of  belief;  and  if  the  Church  so  engineered  seems  to  help 
out  the  national  sentiment,  its  success  may  be  as  enduring  as  the 
nation.  But  the  Established  Church  has  fallen  upon  days  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  have  learnt  that  national  success  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  a  compromise.  The  millions  of 
thoroughgoing  Anglo-Saxons  who  find  dissent  to  their  spiritual  taste, 
make  it  daily  evident  that  whatever  the  Establishment  may  or  may 
not  have  been  in  times  past,  its  present  function  is  not  to  be  the 
medium  of  Anglo-Saxon  belief  and  devotion.  Men  no  longer  con- 
sider its  national  importance  ;  but  its  supernatural  claims.  Its  most 
fervent  adherents  are  not  so  anxious  to  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  an  act 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  fiat  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords. 
Hence  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Mallock's  sober  indictment  of  all  grades 
of  thought  within  the  Establishment  on  the  fundamental  question  of 
Authority. 

Along  with  this  social  development  which  has  destroyed  the  mon- 
opoly held  by  the  Established  Church  in  Anglo-Saxon  ethical  and 
theological  requirements,  there  has  gradually  evolved  that  logical  evo- 
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lution  which  is  inevitable  when  far-reaching  principles  are  held  by  a 
numerous  combination  of  healthy  intellects.  As  Mr.  Mallock  so 
well  says : 

**  It  is  characteristic  of  all  great  principles  that  their  results  are  ultimately  beyond 
all  calculation  wider  than  those  generations  which  first  adopt  them,  know.  This  is 
true  of  scientific  principles  when  applied  to  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  true  of  the 
printing  press ;  it  is  true  of  the  steam  engine  and  of  electricity.  It  is  preeminently 
true  of  the  repudiation,  by  reformed  Christendom,  of  the  living  infallibility  claimed 
for  itself  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  reformed  Christendom  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  it  not  only  seemed  that  this  particular  claim  was  untenable  ;  it  seemed 
also  that  any  such  claim  was  superfluous.  But  slowly  and  yet  inevitably,  the  cen- 
turies have  wrought  their  changes.  That  old  foundation,  the  Bible,  on  which  all 
reformed  Christendom  rested  itself  at  the  beginning,  as  though  it  were  a  solid  rock, 
has  ceased  in  itself  to  be  a  foundation  any  longer.  It  moves,  it  shifts,  it  totters,  it 
will  support  no  structure  unless  something  outside  of  itself  shall  be  found  which  will 
support  it."      (P.  79.) 

To  put  the  matter  another  way.  At  the  time  of  the  Elizabethan 
Settlement,  English  politicians  planned  a  national  Church  on  the  basis 
of  an  ecclesiastical  compromise.  The  England  of  those  days  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  second  Religious  War  of  the  Roses  between 
the  party  with  Catholic  leanings  and  the  party  with  advanced  Prot- 
estant predilections.  A  modus  vivendi  was  constructed  in  the  matter 
of  creed  and  ritual.  The  Catholic  party,  if  not  satisfied,  were  at  least 
occupied ;  the  Protestant  party  had  nearly  everything  granted  them 
which  they  had  fought  to  win.  But  it  has  been  gradually  forced  upon 
them  both  that  in  matters  of  faith  the  important  thing  is  not  so  much 
what  we  believe  as  the  grounds  on  which  we  hold  it  true.  Theologically 
speaking,  the  material  object  (the  res  revelata)  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  formal  object  (the  revelatio  divina).  The  course  of 
centuries  has  made  it  more  and  more  clear  that  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  living  infallible  organ  of  authority,  one  party  within  the 
Establishment  has  been  advocating  Catholicism  without  a  basis — /.  e. , 
mere  circumference  without  a  centre  ;  whilst  a  second  party  has  been 
advocating  revelation  without  an  organ — /.  e. ,  mere  speech  without  a 
speaker;  and  a  third  party  has  been  all  along  voicing  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  by  reconciling  ''  Yea  "  and  'f  Nay  "  in  a  diplomatic  **  It 
does  not  matter. ' ' 

Mr.  Mallock' s  masterly  book  aims  at  bringing  these  different  parties 
within  the  Establishment  to  the  one  question  of  questions  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  urgent.  It  is  a  question  of  ''  Why  "  rather  than 
*'What,"  and  Mr.  Mallock' s  book  seeks  to  show  that  none  of  the 
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parties  can  give  a  reasonable  account  of  the  faith  that  is  within  them 
by  attempting  an  answer  to  the  persistent  interrogative  **Why." 
Mr.  Mallock  finds  four  parties  within  the  Establishment :  The  Ritual- 
istic Party ;  The  High  Church  Party ;  The  Low  Church  Party ;  The 
Broad  Church  Party. 

With  regard  to  the  material  object  of  faith,  the  "cleavage" 
between  these  four  parties  is,  when  carefully  examined,  found  to  be  a 
fundamental  cleavage.  To  ignore  this  or  to  minimize  it  is  little  short 
of  infidelity,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.^  The  theological 
modes  of  thought  sheltered  within  the  Establishment  range  from  those 
of  the  extreme  Ritualist,  who  finds  Roman  Catholic  churches  **too 
Low,"  to  '*one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Broad  Churchmen  of 
Oxford,  who  gave  utterance  to  the  memorable  saying  that  the  great 
object  now  of  religious  thought  is  to  defoecate  the  idea  of  God  to  a 
pure  transparency. ' ' ' 

With  regard  to  the  formal  object  of  faith,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  cleavage  is  just  as  great  and  much  more 
disastrous.  Mr.  Mallock  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  four  different 
theories,  all  of  which  rest  on  the  Bible.     In  his  own  words  : 

"All  parties  agree  .  .  .  that  one  of  the  authorities  for  Christian  truth,  and 
one  of  the  proofs  of  it,  is  the  Bible.  The  only  difference  which  need  now  concern  us 
are  differences  with  respect  to  the  authority  by  which  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted. 
In  our  present  comparison,  therefore,  the  Bible,  being  a  common  element,  will  cancel 
out,  and  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  means  of  interpretation.  It  will  appear, 
accordingly,  that  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England  Christian  truth  is  held  to 
be  refined,  interpreted,  and  guaranteed  by  the  following  four  authorities,  which  are 
of  mutually  inconsistent  kinds  : 

1.  The  unanimous  consent  of  the  Church  during  all  the  periods  of  its  existence 
(Ritualistic). 

2.  The  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  during  the  earliest  periods  of  its 
existence  (High  Church). 

3.  The  individual  studying  the  Bible  as  the  only  inspired  book  (Low  Church). 

4.  The  individual  studying  the  Bible  as  the  best  of  inspired  books." 

Mr.  Mallock  deals  first  of  all  with  the  first  three  theories,  and 
finds  that  they  are  not  merely  inconsistent  with  themselves,  but  im- 
practicable as  a  basis  for  dogma  in  view  of  modern  Bible  criticism. 
That  the  Ritualistic  theory  of  the  consensus  of  all  churches  is  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  such  a  consensus  between  Eng- 
land and  the  rest  of  Christendom  does  not  obtain.     And  we  might 

^  Church  and  Faith,  p.  1 2. 
'  Quoted  by  Mallock,  p.  30 
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^dd,  such  a  consensus  of  all  the  churches  is  a  non-ens,  which  has 
never  had  an  objective  existence  since  the  age  of  the  first  heresiarch. 
The  theory  of  the  primitive  consensus  proves  its  inconsistency  by  rest- 
ing for  its  authority  on  an  agreement  (which  was  never  unanimous) 
with  regard  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  at  a  time  when  the  theory  of  an 
inspired  New  Testament  was  not  fully  broached.  The  intuitional 
theory  of  the  Low  Church  party  has  little  claim  to  consistency,  as  soon 
-as  it  is  recognized  as  the  means  whereby  men  of  unexceptional  moral 
worth  arrive  at  a  series  of  diametrically  opposite  dogmas. 

Mr.  Mallock  then  tests  these  same  theories  in  their  practical  appli- 
•cation  to  form  fundamental  Biblical  doctrines — the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
Descent  into  Hell,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension.  At  once  it  is 
seen  that  even  if  subjective  spiritual  intuition  were  a  canon  in  ethical 
matters,  it  cannot  be  a  canon  in  matters  of  dogma.  No  amount  of 
intuition  will  settle  the  question  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  when  all  sensible 
•evidence  open  to  us  is  in  favor  of  a  purely  natural  birth ;  nor  can  in- 
tuition reach  the  historical  and  theological  elements  involved  in  the 
Descent  into  Hell,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension.  When  the 
schola  of  modern  historians  have  decided  that  the  authorship  of  the 
letters  of  Junius  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  intuition,  may  we 
-consider  its  extension  to  the  sphere  of  dogma.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  primitive  consensus,  Mr.  Mallock  urges  that  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted interpretation  of  these  four  articles  of  the  Creed  is  not  expli- 
citly held  by  a  primitive  consensus, — where  we  might  take  leave  to 
■differ  from  him  or  might  ask  for  some  distinction.  But  most  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  guided  by  this  divinely-ordained  consensus  will  admit 
that  for  a  time  at  least  this  same  consensus  expected,  if  it  did  not  en- 
force, circumcision ;  and  that  it  sanctioned,  if  it  did  not  stimulate,  a 
belief  in  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  at  an  early  date.  And  if  it 
is  not  to  be  followed  in  these  doctrines,  who  will  say  when  and  how 
far  it  must  be  obeyed  ?  The  consensus  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
though  seemingly  more  plausible,  leaves  us  without  an  intellectual 
foothold  as  soon  as  we  have  made  an  accurate  survey  of  its  mean- 
ing. For  we  are  informed  that  the  organ  of  this  same  consensus  is  a 
General  Council,  and  the  voice  of  this  consensus,  the  various  creeds. 
Yet  this  statement  must  be  qualified  by  the  further  assumption  that  the 
councils  can  err,  or  by  the  equally  fatal  assumption  of  the  extreme 
Ritualists  that,  although  General  Councils  are  infallible,  yet  since  the 
Eastern  Schism  they  are  impossible.  If  this  general  consensus  has 
failed,  who  can  establish  its  authority  now-a-days?     A  living  body 
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needs  a  living  heart.  And  if  the  Church  is  to  be  a  living  organiza- 
tion its  fortunes  must  be  guided,  its  doctrines  safe-guarded  by  a  living 
authority,  and  not  by  a  dead  tribunal  which  can  only  witness  to  itself 
by  rising  from  its  tomb  of  seven  hundred  years. 

Upon  these  explanations  and  analyses  follows  a  brilliant  statement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  living  infallible  authority.  As- 
so  often  happens,  the  error  in  the  foregoing  theories  is  but  an  embry- 
onic truth  hindered  and  stunted  in  its  growth.  Good  as  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  untrue,  merely  because  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Mr. 
Mallock  shows  how  an  infallible  living  voice  completes  these  theories 
and  gives  them  utterance.  In  an  equally  brilliant  chapter  he  shows 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  not  merely  an  organization y 
but  an  organism  with  the  esoteric  power  of  motion,  it  is  the  only  re- 
ligious society  that  answers  to  all  requirements  of  cosmic  evolution. 
Hence  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  a  high  state  of  integration 
and  differentiation,  while  the  various  schools  of  thought,  before  men- 
tioned, are  but  embryonic  organizations  removed  but  a  few  simple 
steps  from  their  protoplastic  antecedents. 

The  book  draws  to  a  close  with  a  keen  and  withal  humorous  re- 
jection of  Broad  Churchmanship  in  its  moderate  and  absolute  denial  of 
dogma  and  miracle.  Undogmatic  Christianity  is  shown  not  to  be 
Christianity  at  all.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  humorously  bantered  on  her 
wishing  to  defoecate  Christianity  of  all  its  supernatural  in  truth  and 
grace,  while  claiming  to  remain  in  communion  with  the  Established 
Church.  The  author's  humor  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  following 
passage : 

**  Now  let  us  suppose  that  Socrates  as  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock,  had  asked 
his  friends  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  death  by  meeting  together  and  drinking 
a  cup  of  wine  to  his  memory.  Would  Mrs.  Ward  maintain  that,  for  a  Greek,  in 
subsequent  ages,  the  drinking  of  such  a  cup  of  wine  was  essential  in  any  way  to  an 
assimilation  of  the  truths  which  animated  the  Socratic  teaching  ?  Would  she  venture 
to  speak  of  it  as  *  the  food  of  some  mystical  union '  with  Socrates  ?  She  obviously 
would  not.  She  would  reject  such  language  as  an  expression  of  the  grossest  super- 
stition. Why  then  if  Christ  was  a  mere  man  like  Socrates,  can  our  drinking  to-day 
a  cup  of  wine  in  his  memory  be  in  any  way  essential  to  our  following  his  moral 
example,  or  be  a  vital  assimilation  of  Christ's  views  of  God?  How  can  it  be  the 
food  of  any  mystical  union  with  him,  any  more  than  it  can  be  the  food  of  some  mys- 
tical union  with  Socrates  ?  How  can  it  in  any  way  be  more  essential  to  the  Christian 
religion  than  eating  plum-pudding  at  Christmas  is  essential  to  Christian  good- will,  or 
than  eating  goose  at  Michaelmas  is  essential  to  English  patriotism?  "     (P,  216. ) 

In  the  closing  chapter  Mr.  Mallock  has  some  weighty  words  in 
answer  to  those  who  urge  that,  whereas  Protestantism  is  less  repugnant 
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to  reason  than  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism  merely  demands 
an  act  of  faith ;  Catholicism,  an  act  of  credulity.  But  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  has  satisfied  the  mind  of  an  Aquinas  or  a  Newman,  it 
cannot  easily  be  accused  on  antecedent  grounds  of  requiring  a  mere 
expression  of  credulity.  Moreover,  one  dogma  and  miracle  are  not 
more  unreasonable  than  another  dogma  and  miracle.  If  reason  can 
transcend  itself  to  belief  in  the  antinomies  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  it  cannot  hold  back  because  of  the  lesser  antinomies  of 
the  Mass  and  Transubstantiation. 

And  if  it  be  urged  in  the  second  place  that  Protestant  doctrine  is 
simpler  and  therefore  truer,  the  answer  is  at  hand.  As  Mr.  Mallock 
says  so  well : 

**  Put  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  argument  they  use  is  this — that  because  religion 
has  one  simple  side  to  it,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  have  any  other.  Could 
any  proposition  be  more  monstrous  ?  It  is  contrary  to  every  analogy  of  science, 
experience  and  the  commonest  of  commonsense.  In  the  physical  world  no  fact  is 
single,  no  fact  stands  by  itself.  It  depends  on  countless  others.  It  therefore  ceases 
to  be  simple  the  moment  we  begin  explaining  it.  In  the  spiritual  world  the  same 
thing  is  true  also.  .  .  The  adoration  of  Christ  is  an  implied  theology  in  itself,  just  as 
gravity  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  an  apple  falling.  .  .  .  The  idea  then  that  theology  of 
an  elaborate  kind  has  nothing  to  do  with  genuine  Christian  doctrine,  because  all  doc- 
trines essential  to  Christianity  are  simple,  is — to  repeat  an  illustration  of  which  we 
have  made  use  already — on  a  par  with  the  statement  that  medical  science  has  no  con- 
nection with  healing,  because  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  take  a  cough  lozenge  or  a  pill. 
.  .  .  That  the  theology  of  Rome  then,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Protestantism, 
does  not  prove  that  Roman  Christianity  is  less  pure  than  Protestantism.  It  merely 
proves  that  at  the  back  of  it  there  is  a  system  of  more  coherent  and  continuous 
thought."     (P.  245ff.) 

We  cannot  remember  to  have  anywhere  seen  the  argument  of  this 
book  put  with  greater  force,  if,  indeed,  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
arguing  has  ever  been  put  before.  No  one  states  more  tellingly  the 
conviction  entering  the  minds  of  Biblical  critics  that  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  question  of  Biblical  Inspiration  is  that  of  the  ^KKX-qa-ia. 
Every  Catholic  who  wishes  to  give  a  reasonable  answer  to  most  of  the 
grave  and  very  grave  questions  that  are  causing  searchings  of  heart 
amongst  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  critics,  must  make  himself  master 
of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Mallock,  either  from  this  work  or  from  another. 
And  Catholic  theologians,  whose  studies  lie  so  much  amongst  a  dead 
idiom,  cannot  but  be  bettered  by  even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  a 
master  of  polished  controversy  in  the  mother  tongue. 

The  author  himself,  like  the  Church  of  whom  he  wittily  claimed 
to  be  a  member,  geographically ^'rswysX  remain  a  psychological  enigma. 
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The  work  he  has  done  in  helping  others  into  a  light  he  himself  does 
not  share  has  been  beyond  praise,  perhaps  beyond  count.  So,  too, 
the  Church  which  he  attacks  has  been,  especially  in  these  latter  days, 
a  fruitful  nursing  mother  to  many  of  our  most  gifted  and  holiest 
brethren  in  the  faith.  But  how  long  will  this  body  remain  a  passive 
sign-post  pointing  out  the  highway  of  the  King  ?  And  how  long  must 
we  pray  that  one  whose  pen  has  been  such  a  mighty  sword  of  the  Lord 
may  enter  with  the  chosen  people  into  the  land  his  keen  eye  has  so 
long  and  so  accurately  discerned  ? 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 
Woodchester^  England. 

A  STUDENT'S  HISTOET  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Arthur  Kenyon 
Eogers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Butler  College.  Author  of 
"A  Brief  Introduction  to  Modem  Philosophy."  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1901.    Pp.  ix— 519. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  With  Especial  Reference  to  the  Forma- 
tion and  Development  of  Its  Problems  and  Conceptions.  By  Dr.  "W. 
"Windelband,  Prof.  Philosophy,  University  of  Strassburg.  Authorized 
translation  by  James  H.  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Philosophy,  University  of 
Chicago.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1901.    Pp.  xv— 726. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  of  these  two  works  is  '*  to  give  an  account 
of  philosophical  development,  which  shall  contain  the  most  of  what  a 
student  can  fairly  be  expected  to  get  from  a  college  course,  and  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  class-room  work"  (p.  v).  Simplicity,  therefore, 
so  far  as  compatible  with  the  exposition  of  philosophical  problems  has 
been  aimed  at.  Names  of  only  the  greater  philosophers  appear  in  the 
pages ;  and  the  minor  points  of  their  systems  yield  to  the  presentation 
of  the  spirit  of  their  philosophizing  and  the  main  problems  in  which 
that  spirit  is  manifested.  When  feasible,  the  philosophers  are  left  to 
speak  in  their  own  words.  The  bibliographical  references  are  to 
works  in  the  English  language  and  to  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  be 
accessible  to  the  average  student.  In  point  of  compass  the  book 
takes  a  middle  place  between  such  a  condensed  manual  as,  for  instance, 
Weber  and  the  larger  works  of  Windelband,  Ueberweg,  or  Erdmann. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  student  who  will  utilize  a  book  of  this 
kind  will  be  fairly  well  versed  in  general  philosophy,  and  there- 
fore prepared  to  discern  between  the  historical  content  of  the  systems 
exposed  and  the  theoretical  accretions  that  have  emanated  from  the 
author's  point  of  view.     An  exercise  of  this  critical  discernment  is 
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called  for  in  reading  the  Introduction,  where  it  is  assumed  ''that 
what  the  primitive  man  is  conscious  of  is  not  a  material  body,  and  an 
immaterial  mind,  but  rather  an  acting,  feeling,  thinking  body  ;  ' '  and 
that  ''  if  such  phenomena  as  dreams  and  ghost-seeing  made  him  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  separation  of  himself  from  his  earthly  body, 
yet  this  conception  never  took  the  form  of  anything  we  should  call 
immaterial"  (p.  5).  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,  of 
course,  that  the  opinion  which  makes  ''primitive  man"  a  savage 
(p.  6)  and  devoid  of  the  perception  of  any  immaterial  principle  as 
the  higher  side  of  his  personality,  is  not  derived  from  any  source 
of  historical  information,  nor  legitimately  inferred  from  any  facts 
or  principles  of  science.  A  much  larger  demand  on  the  student's 
critical  powers  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  mediaeval  philosophy. 
The  author  is  fully  conscious  that  the  "mediaeval  period  is  in- 
trinsically of  great  importance"  (p.  v);  but  the  limits  of  his  course 
could  allow  it  only  a  brief  space.  With  the  exercise  of  this 
principle  of  economy  one  may  not  quarrel.  Protest,  however,  may 
justly  be  made  against  statements  like  the  following:  "At  first  the 
Church  had  been  alarmed  at  the  evident  dangers  involved  in  the  situ- 
ation " — i.e.,  the  mediaeval  revival  of  "the  real  Aristotle  "  ;  "and 
it  had  tried  to  avert  them  by  condemning  Aristotle  and  burning  the 
heretics''''  (p.  227).^  This  is  surely  gross  calumny.  The  Church  con- 
demned the  distorted  editions  and  compends  of  Aristotle  translated 
and  compiled  from  Arabian  sources  and  saturated  with  Arabian  pan- 
theism. Even  Renan  admits  this:  "  Ce  qui  reste  indubitable,  c'est 
que  le  concile  de  1209  frappa  1' Aristotle  arabe,  traduit  de  I'Arabe, 
explique  par  des  Arabes  "  (^Averroes,  p.  221).  What  is  said  here  of 
the  Provincial  Council  of  1209  is  true  no  less  of  the  subsequent  con- 
demnation of  the  Physics  and  the  Metaphysics  (the  Dialectics,  Ethics, 
and  Topics  were  not  condemned)  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  also 
the  condemnatory  Bull  of  Gregory  IX  (April  13,  1231).'  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  Church's  doctrine  and  history  could  truthfully  say 
that  she  ' '  burnt  heretics. ' '  Professor  Rogers  forgets  to  distinguish 
here  between  the  acts  of  civil  tribunals  and  those  of  the  Church.  We 
fear  a  certain  subjective  attitude  towards  the  Church  has  occasionally 
dimmed  his  just  discernment  of  facts.  As  an  illustration  of  this  :  "By 
setting  up  the  dictatorship  of  Aristotle,  the  Church  had  imprisoned 

^  Italics  ours. 

'  See  a  luminous  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in  Brother  Azarias'  Aristotle 
and  the  Christian  Church.     London  :  Kegan  Paul.      1888. 
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the  intellect  more  effectually  than  she  had  ever  been  able  to  do  by 
means  of  dogma"  (p.  227).  When  and  where  did  the  Church /'set 
up  the  dictatorship  of  Aristotle, "  or  *' imprison  the  intellect"  ?  The 
same  subjectiveness  may  in  part  account  for  the  confusion  of  ideas 
involved  in  statements  like  the  following:  **  In  accordance  with  the 
distinction  [between  revelation  and  reason]  religion  comes  to  be 
taken  as  having  a  special  organ  —  faith,  or  feeling — with  regard 
to  which  reason  has  nothing  to  say  "  (p.  229).'  Surely  reason  has  much 
to  say  to  faith — so  much,  indeed,  that  unless  faith  is  reasonable,  faith 
so-called  is  not  faith.  Should  a  future  edition  of  this  work  be  de- 
manded, it  would  be  imperative,  in  view  of  simple  justice,  that  the 
portions  which  touch  upon  Catholic  faith  and  philosophy  should  be 
revised.  In  preparing  a  revision  the  author  would  be  helped  by  some 
such  works  as  Stockl's  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters ; 
Willmann's  Geschichte  des  Idealismus;  De  Wulf  s  Histoire  de  la  Phi- 
losophic Medievale ;  and  Vaughan's  Zz/<?  and  Works  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin  (2  vols.).  Acquaintance  with  none  of  these  standard  Catholic 
writers  is  manifested  in  any  part  of  the  present  volume. 

The  first  edition  of  Windeiband's  History  of  Philosophy  will  prob- 
ably be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  specially  interested  in 
its  subject-matter.  For  their  purpose  it  may  suffice  here  to  note  that 
in  its  present  form  it  embodies  the  changes  made  by  the  author  in  the 
second  German  edition,  together  with  a  brief  notice  (pp.  663-670)  of 
certain  aspects  of  English  thought,  appended  by  the  translator.  The 
improvements  introduced  in  the  second  edition  of  the  original  lie : 
(i)  in  the  utilization  of  the  pertinent  literature  that  had  appeared  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  edition  (i 891-1900)  ;  (2)  in  a  number  of  textual 
corrections,  expansions,  and  condensations;  (3)  in  somewhat  more 
extended  biographical  notices ;  (4)  in  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  nineteenth  century;  (5)  in  a  much  more  elaborate 
index. 

For  students  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  its  peculiar  feature  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  its  subtitle.  It 
is  essentially  a  presentation  of  the  formation  and  development  of 
philosophical  problems  and  conceptions.  Thus  in  the  first  period  of 
the  Greek  Philosophy,  the  Cosmological,  the  genesis  of  three  concep- 
tions is  narrated — Being,  the  Cosmic  Processes  (Becoming),  and 
Cognition ;  in  the  second  period,   the  Anthropological,  the  solutions 

3  Italics  ours. 
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•given  to  the  Problems  of  Morality  and  the  Problem  of  Science  are 
explained.  In  the  first  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Metaphysics  of 
Inner  Experience,  the  Controversy  over  Universals,  the  Dualism  of 
Body  and  Soul ;  and  in  the  second  period  the  Realm  of  Nature  and 
the  Realm  of  Grace,  the  Primacy  of  the  Will  or  the  Intellect,  and  the 
Problem  of  Individuality,  share  the  discussion.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  work  presupposes  in  the  student  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
general  history  of  Philosophy.  Without  such  knowledge  the  reader 
will  be  unsatisfied,  since  the  author's  plan  does  not  allow  the  pres- 
entation of  the  various  systems  in  their  entirety  and  chronological 
sequence,  but  necessitates  the  separation  of  the  leading  conceptions  and 
problems  from  their  immediate  surroundings  and  the  discussion  of 
their  origin  and  development  in  this  abstract  position.  There  is,  of 
course,  something  to  be  said  for  and  against  such  a  plan.  The  stu- 
dent, however,  who  is  prepared  to  follow  it  will  find  in  English  no 
discussion  of  the  historical  problems  of  philosophy  so  profound  and  on 
the  whole  so  clear  and  interesting.  The  translator  has  added  not  a 
little  to  the  reader's  pleasure  by  a  smooth  style  in  which  few  traces  of 
the  German  idiom  are  discernible.  Though  neither  the  author  nor 
the  translator  is  a  Catholic,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  so  far  as  the 
present  reviewer  has  observed,  the  work  is  singularly  free  from  those 
petty  innuendoes  against  the  Church  and  her  philosophy  which  so  often 
mar  the  pages  of  writers  otherwise  scholarly  and  thoughtful. 

DEE  TELEOLOaiSOHE  GOTTESBEWEIS  UND  DEE  DAEWINISMUS. 
Von  Dr.  Ph.  J.  Mayer.  Mit  bischoflicher  Approbation.  Mainz :  Franz 
Kirchheim.    1900.    Pp.  viii— 275. 

The  present  work  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  Janet's 
Final  Causes.  ^  The  German  writer,  however,  is  firmer  in  his  philo- 
sophical tone  and  more  incisive  in  his  criticism  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  universe  than  the  French  author,  though  the  latter 
brings  a  greater  wealth  of  scientific  illustration  to  bear  on  his  theses. 
Doctor  Mayer  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  work  to  the  Design- Argu- 
ment. He  sketches  the  history  of  that  argument  \  shows  its  presup- 
positions and  its  formulation  ;  enters  with  some  detail  into  the  nature 
of  final  causes  and  their  probative  value  for  teleology  ;  illustrates  the 
finality  of  tendency  exhibited  in  the  various  departments  of  nature, — 
in  the  stellar  world,  the  telluric  surface,  and  in  plant,  animal,  and 

*  English  translation.     New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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man.  Whilst  the  proximate  source  of  finality  is  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  individual  subject,  .its  ultimate  cause,  the  author  conclu- 
sively proves,  can  be  none  other  than  the  one,  personal,  conscious, 
creative,  absolute  Being — God.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  mechanical  evolutionism  as  defended  by 
Darwin  and  Haeckel.  The  explanatory  grounds  and  the  arguments 
for  that  theory  are  subjected  to  an  incisive  though  dispassionate  crit- 
icism. As  a  scientific  hypothesis  the  author  finds  it  inadequate  and 
in  part  at  least  inqonsistent  with  facts  of  experience ;  whilst  as  a 
philosophical  world- view  it  fails  to  account  for  the  origin  and  essen- 
tial properties  of  the  primal  material  of  the  universe.  Professedly 
restricted  to  morphology,  it  nevertheless  fails  to  explain  the  origin  and 
development  of  organic  forms.  Proportionately  weighty  grounds  are 
of  course  presented  for  these  grave  charges.  The  author  is  mindful 
of  the  large  and  respectable  number  of  the  adherents  of  mechanical 
evolutionism,  and  he  recognizes  the  injustice  of  attributing  to  many 
of  them  motives  of  adherence  other  than  the  persuading  power  of  the 
theory  itself,  apart  from  any  moral,  or  rather  immoral  connections  it 
may  have  received  with  materialism.  He  accordingly  inquires 
briefly  into  the  causes  of  the  attractiveness.  Its  advocacy  of  a  me- 
chanical explanation  and  its  claim  to  aflbrd  a  unified  conception  of 
reality  satisfies  certain  spontaneous  ideals  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
exercises  a  potent  influence  on  speculative  minds.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Dr.  Mayer  shows,  the  theistic  position  admits  the  fullest  possible 
play  of  efficient  causes,  but  contends  that  their  coordination  is  inex- 
plicable apart  from  the  influence  of  final  causes.  Besides,  the  mechan- 
ical unity  of  things  is  loose  and  imperfect,  and  ultimately  intelligible, 
moreover,  only  as  an  expression  of  the  design  and  will  of  the  Creator. 
Another  reason  which  prevents  the  acceptance  of  the  theistic  ex- 
planation of  the  universe,  and  turns  many  minds  to  mechanicism,  is 
the  concept  of  God  in  its  concrete  apprehension  in  thought  and  life. 
The  distorting  and  stunting  of  the  idea  of  God  by  ignorant  defenders, 
and  its  defective  application  in  the  lives  of  Christians,  become  to  many 
an  occasion  for  rejecting  the  theistic  conception  as  unsatisfying.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  all  Christians  in  thought  and  in  life,  in  faith 
and  in  worship,  so  to  frame  that  idea  in  relation  to  the  world  which 
is  constantly  extending  with  the  progress  of  science,  that  it  may  not 
appear  small  and  mechanical.  This  admonition  gives  a  fitting  practi- 
cal conclusion  to  an  essay  which  for  its  scientific  and  philosophical 
criticism  and  its  methodical  construction  forms  a  highly  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  theism. 
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A  HISTOKY  or  THE  OEIENT  AND  GEEEOE.  For  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  G-.  W.  Botsford,  Ph.D.  "With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    1901. 

Sixty-five  introductory  pages  give  a  summary  of  ancient  history  lead- 
ing up  to  that  of  Greece,  to  which  the  remaining  389  pages  are  given. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  most  generous  supply  of  pedagogical 
helps  :  13  full-page  maps  (colored),  9  maps  in  the  text  (uncolored),  11 
full-page  illustrations,  68  illustrations  in  the  text ;  constant  marginal 
references  to  Greek  literature,  chronology,  etc. ,  as  well  as  topical  indi- 
cations ;  occasional  extracts  (translated)  from  the  Greek  poets  ;  an 
account  of  the  Sources  and  a  bibliography  of  Modem  Authorities,  fol- 
lowing each  chapter;  a  concluding  chapter,  in  the  nature  of  an  appen- 
dix, devoted  entirely  to  summaries  and  ''Studies"  of  the  preceding 
chapters ;  a  Chronology ;  a  very  full  Index — all  these  elaborate  peda- 
gogical helps  assure  us  of  the  patient  skill  of  the  author  and  the  gen- 
erous expense  of  the  publishers.  We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with 
the  work,  otherwise  so  attractive  in  its  literary  style  and  its  scholar- 
ship, and  so  perfect  in  its  typographical  features.  We  take  exception 
to  the  rather  objective  character  of  the  very  brief  (about  4  pages)  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  Perhaps  a  few  sen- 
tences will  illustrate  our  meaning.  ' '  Hebrew  writers  tell  us  much  of 
the  earlier  history  of  the  race.  They  say  (^si'c)  that  Abraham,  their 
remote  ancestor,  left  his  home  in  Ur  to  wander  in  Canaan,  a  land 
Jehovah  had  promised  him  and  his  descendants,  and  that  many  years 
afterward  his  grandson  Jacob,  or  Israel,  went  with  his  family  to  Egypt, 
whence  some  four  centuries  later  Moses  led  the  Israelites,  now  a  nu- 
merous host,  into  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,  there  to  receive  laws 
from  Jehovah  before  journeying  onward  to  the  promised  land  .  ,  . 
About  the  year  loio,  however,  Saul,  a  noble  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, defeated  the  Philistines  and  won  thereby  (sic)  the  title  of 
king  of  his  tribe  .  .  .  The  Hebrews  produced  no  science.  Their 
religion  discouraged  art,  but  fostered  literature.  Prominent  among 
their  writings  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  .  .  .  written  to 
glorify  Jehovah  and  to  show  the  plan  of  his  dealings  with  men.  The 
New  Testament,  composed  in  Greek  by  Hebrew  writers,  tells  the  story 
of  Christ  and  His  early  followers,  and  explains  His  teachings.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  lived  Philo,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
who  carefully  studied.  .  .  .  ]o&e^h.\j&yfiotQ  Jewish  Antiquities  ..." 
(pp.  Ivii,  Iviii).     A  quaint  perspective?  ^    ^   Henry. 
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MONUMENTS  OF  THE  EARLY  OHUEOH.  By  Walter  Lowrie,  M.  A., 
Late  Fellow  of  tlie  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Borne. 
New  Tork :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London :  Macmillan  h  Co. 
1901.    Fp.432. 

The  establishment  of  an  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Rome  is  calculated  to  awaken  English-speaking  Catholics  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  allowed  valuable  treasures  serving  as  a  splendid  illus- 
tration of  their  faith,  to  remain  unknown  to  those  who  at  their  very 
sides  seek  for  truth.  We  feel  a  pang  of  envy  when  we  see  compara- 
tive strangers  to  the  spirit  that  created  the  Christian  monuments  of 
papal  Rome,  undertaking  the  interpretation  of  the  countless  symbols 
which  speak  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  even  as  it  is  professed  to-day  in 
the  Roman  Apostolic  Church.  But  Mr.  Lowrie  is  quite  honest.  He 
indeed  claims  participation  in  the  inspiration  of  the  early  Church 
which  he  believes  to  be  obtainable  directly  as  well  as  through  the 
medium  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  labors  of  Catholic  Italian  and  German  scholars  in  Rome  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  guidance  and  material  in  the  composition 
of  his  work.  The  names  of  Msgr.  Wilpert,  Marucchi,  and  others 
mentioned  by  the  author  as  sources  of  his  information,  enhance  the 
value  of  the  volume  by  inspiring  the  reader  from  the  outset  with  con- 
fidence in  the  authority  of  the  statements  and  views  expressed  on 
topics  which  would  naturally  claim  little  sympathy  from  persons  not 
trained  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  discipline.  Thus 
the  work  supplies  us  with  a  hand-book  of  Christian  archaeology  in 
which  Catholics  find  nothing  objectionable  ;  nay,  the  writer  dissipates 
by  well -reasoned  argument  the  prejudices  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  been  hostile  to  the  development  of  a  superior 
art  such  as  had  been  bequeathed  to  later  civilization  by  the  Greeks. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Lowrie  was  to  furnish  English-speaking  students 
with  a  general  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  the  early  Christian 
period.  He  describes  the  principal  monuments,  beginning  with  the 
Christian  cemeteries  of  the  first  age  and  closing  with  the  development 
of  Byzantine  architecture  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  His 
method  is  excellent.  Having  briefly  pointed  out  the  relation  of 
Christian  to  classic  art  and  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
fostering  a  true  aesthetical  spirit  without  jeopardizing  the  distinctive 
moral  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  he  classifies 
and  distributes  his  material.  The  catacombs,  the  basilicas,  with  their 
furnishings  and  surroundings,    the  pictorial  art,   sculpture,   mosaics, 
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miniatures,  are  subjects  carefully  analyzed  and  illustrated,  so  as  to 
give  the  student  a  correct  view  of  their  purpose  and  use.  The  minor 
arts,  that  is,  the  making  of  eucharistic  vessels,  lamps,  censers,  and 
other  objects  of  devotion,  form  a  separate  chapter,  as  does  also  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  dress. 

The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  ample  and  comprises 
works  by  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English  authors  of  note.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good.  We  might  here  mention  that 
the  illustration  from  the  fourth  century  Psalter  (Paris),  Fig.  148,  does 
not  represent  David  playing  the  harp,  but  Christ  under  the  figure  of 
Orpheus  suggestive  of  the  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall. 

There  is  every  reason  for  being  grateful  to  Mr.  Lowrie,  who  has 
by  his  work  in  Rome  supplied  a  very  desirable  source  of  information 
on  a  subject  that  should  interest  Catholics  above  all  other  students  of 
religion  and  art. 

GOETTLIOHES  SITTENtJESETZ  UND  NEUZEITLIOHES  ERWEEBS- 
LEBEN.  Eine  Wirthscliaftslelire  in  sittlich-organisclier  Auffassnng 
der  gesellsohaftliclien  Erwerbsyerhaltnisse.  Mit  einem  Anhang  tiber 
die  wirthschaftsliberale  Richtimg  im  Katholioismns  nnd  tiber  die 
Frage  der  "  oliristliclien "  Gewerkscbaften.  Von  Dr.  Pranz  Kempel. 
Mit  kirohl.  Approbation.  Mainz:  Franz  Kirchheim.  1901.  Pp.  xv 
-450. 

Dr.  Kempel,  writing  from  an  eminently  practical  point  of  view, 
has  in  a  former  work,  Gewerkvereinsbewegung,  characterized  the 
fallacy  which  misleads  the  workingman  who,  leaving  aside  the  positive 
Christian  and  ethical  principles  enjoined  by  the  Church,  allies  himself 
with  the  reform  labor  party  which  seeks  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  employer  and  employee  on  a  purely  utilitarian  and  material- 
istic basis  of  equity.  To  effect  an  elimination  of  the  abuses  arising 
out  of  capitalistic  monopolies  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  organs 
and  channels  of  supply.  This  is  effected  not  by  a  unification  of  the 
interested  parties  so  as  to  constitute  two  great  opposing  elements  fight- 
ing for  the  ascendancy,  but  by  division  on  harmonious  lines  so  as  to 
facilitate  local  adjustment.  The  principle  of  unification  as  maintained 
on  socialistic  grounds  tends  to  the  necessary  subjugation  and  depend- 
ence of  one  great  party,  which  as  a  consequence  puts  the  defeated  at 
the  mercy  of  those  whose  superior  accidental  strength  gives  them  the 
control.  On  the  other  hand  separate  organization  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples allows  more  easily  of  equable  compromises  and  more  directly 
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« 
educates  the  individual   to  the  recognition  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties. 

In  his  present  work  the  author  leads  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
principles  and  practice  that  control  the  economic  conditions  of  modern 
society.  He  does  not  allow  that  social  economics  can  be  forced  into 
a  theoretical  system  separable  from  the  question  of  morals.  State  law 
and  speculative  philosophy  cannot  solve  the  social  problem  with  which 
modern  nations  are  concerned.  Reason,  since  the  fall,  requires  reve- 
lation as  an  essential  complement  for  its  just  conclusions  in  social 
matters  ;  and  the  will,  tending  towards  evil,  must  be  upheld  and  moved 
by  the  graces  which  the  Christian  dispensation  alone  furnishes,  in 
order  to  attain  peace  and  good  order  among  men. 

Guarding  this  truth  as  his  underlying  principle  Dr.  Kempel 
reviews  in  turn  the  so-called  classic  doctrine  of  economics  in  the  light  of 
the  actual  circumstances  and  difficulties  with  which  man  as  member  of 
the  social  organism  has  to  contend.  In  like  manner  he  examines  the 
question  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  And  with  these  speculations 
he  contrasts  the  Catholic  position  as  indicated  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  illustrated  by  the  Encyclical  Rerutn  Nov  arum  of  Leo  XIII. 
He  sifts  the  arguments  both  positive  and  negative  from  all  sides, 
entering  into  the  capacities,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  community,  the  State,  humanity  at  large  with 
its  ultimate  purpose  of  social  interaction,  so  as  to  leave  intact  the 
principle  of  liberty,  which  aids  man  to  the  attainment  of  true  and 
lasting  happiness. 

As  a  result  of  his  review  of  these  elements  and  the  examination  of 
the  causes  operating  in  their  adjustment.  Professor  Kempel  advocates 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  views  and  methods  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  purpose  and  the  Christian  law  which  have  been  wholly  ignored 
in  our  modern  economic  philosophy  represented  by  the  great  univer- 
sities of  the  European  continent.  But  the  author  goes  further.  He 
warns  against  the  modern  tendency  among  Catholics  to  make  what  he 
calls  inter-confessional  alliances  as  an  aid  to  the  promotion  of  econo- 
mic interests  upon  a  so-called  Christian  socialistic  basis.  This  por- 
tion (^Anhang)  of  the  volume,  covering  about  150  pages,  seems  to  us 
to  be  of  more  direct  importance  to  our  modern  student  of  economics, 
in  view  of  the  general  tendency,  especially  in  America,  to  eliminate 
the  lines  which  separate  positive  Catholicism  from  the  so-called 
Christianity  which  more  or  less  ignores  the  necessity  of  dogma  and 
personal  discipline  in  religious  life.     We  are  gradually  drifting  back 
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into  those  pagan  ethics  which  produced  fine  specimens,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  natural  man,  but  which,  if  they  sufficed  to  answer  the 
need  of  the  human  soul,  would  make  the  evangelical  law  superfluous. 
The  line  of  argument  which  forms  the  preamble  and  basis  to  this 
warning  in  the  author's  work  is  indeed  necessary  to  direct  the  mind 
and  open  it  to  the  importance  of  the  conclusion  ;  but  the  tracing  of 
this  argument  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  exclusive  or  principal  merit  of 
Dr.  Kempel  or  any  Catholic  author  of  these  days  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  we  are  tending  to  lose  sight  of  the  dan- 
gers that  accompany  the  liberal  movement  which  sees  the  essence  of 
all  Christian  obedience  in  the  sentimental  recognition  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  and  the  human  brotherhood,  without  allowing  due  impor- 
tance to  the  revealed  ordinances  which  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator,  and  between  man  and  man  as  members 
of  the  same  social  organism. 

The  author  builds  his  statements  throughout  upon  good  author- 
ity ;  he  is  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and  puts  the  reader  at  ease  by  a 
careful  noting  of  his  citations.  An  excellent  topical  index  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  renders  it  available  as  a  work  of  ready  reference. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AMEEIOAN  OITIZEl^.  By  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley,  President  of  Yale  University.  Author  of  "  Economics  :  "  an 
account  of  the  relations  between  private  property  and  public  welfare ; 
"Eailroad  Transportation:"  its  history  and  its  laws.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1901. 

Like  a  fresh  breeze  across  the  arid  territory  of  mechanical  success, 
we  meet  at  the  very  opening  of  the  volume  an  expression  of  disap- 
proval and  regret,  because  *  *  in  recent  educational  movements  too 
much  thought  is  perhaps  given  to  the  problem  of  preparing  men  and 
women  to  take  their  several  places  in  a  social  machine,  and  too  little 
to  the  development  of  that  power  and  spirit  upon  which  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  whole  social  order  depends."  (Preface.)  The  fact  that 
such  a  sentiment  comes  from  one  who  is  recognized  as  a  principal  in 
the  training  school  of  thought  for  the  direction  of  our  public  life,  is  a 
good  omen  of  healthy  progress,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  distance 
that  separates  from  each  other  the  various  columns  of  our  nation  mov- 
ing in  that  direction  is  very  great,  and  that  on  principles  of  serious 
import  to  all. 

The  topics  which  President  Hadley  treats  in  this  volume,  with  a 
view  of  proving  and  illustrating  his  conviction  that  more  attention 
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must  be  given  to  the  vital  energies  which  operate  from  within,  that  is 
to  say,  the  moral  forces  which  determine  the  organic  and  living 
development  of  the  national  body,  touch,  as  is  to  be  presumed,  partly 
the  political,  partly  the  educational  movements  amongst  us.  The  one 
necessarily  influences  and  shapes  the  other,  and  both  act  and  react 
reciprocally  upon  each  other.  But  the  important  elements  in  both 
are :  the  discovery  of  our  actual  standard  of  political  morality,  the 
influence  which  public  opinion  exercises  upon  the  formation  of  that 
standard,  and  the  educational  methods  which  tend  to  correct  faulty 
formation  of  public  opinion,  or  the  formation  of  an  unsound  public 
morality.  These  questions  President  Hadley  deals  with  under  various 
headings,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  advantage  facilitating  a  truer  judgment 
regarding  the  practical  worth  of  the  views  which  he  advocates,  that 
they  are  not  the  outcome  of  continuous  argument,  such  as  the  average 
apologist  writing  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  theory  is  apt  to 
produce.  They  are  the  sentiment  and  convictions  of  a  public  man, 
expressed  at  intervals  during  eight  or  nine  years,  on  occasions  when 
he  was  obliged  to  address  different  sections  of  a  thoughtful  community 
varying  in  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  and  prejudices.  These  expres- 
sions, welded  into  a  whole,  and  meant  to  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  political  needs,  *'  to  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment 
which  shall  give  us  power  to  meet  those  needs,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  educational  methods  which  shall  make  for  an  increase 
of  such  power  in  the  years  which  are  to  come,"  are  well  worthy  of 
the  thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  can  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  our  educational  and  political 
standard. 

If  we  examine  President  Hadley' s  attitude  toward  the  fundamental 
problem,  that  of  the  elementary  education  in  our  public  schools,  we 
learn  that  he  assumes  the  truth  of  De  Quincey's  view,  that  *'  good  teach- 
ing aims  at  two  distinct  objects  :  the  imparting  of  knowledge  and  the 
evoking  of  power  "  (p.  175).  The  old  systems  laid  stress  on  the  lat- 
ter as  a  primary  requisite  in  education  ;  the  modern  system,  through 
the  force  of  reaction,  has  emphasized  the  former,  that  is,  the  necessity 
of  knowledge  as  a  prerequisite  of  power.  President  Hadley  shows 
the  danger  of  this  tendency  to  teach  knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  the 
development  of  power.  In  the  estimation  of  the  less  thoughtful  and 
superficial,  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  science  and  arts  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  It  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil ;  it  offers  tan- 
gible results  to  the  teacher;  it  pleases  the  parents.     But  the  real  value 
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of  studies  is  only  tested  by  their  effects  upon  the  working  efficiency  of 
the  individual.  This  efficiency  depends  on  the  development  of  the 
character,  the  will-power,  the  judgment,  and  the  faculties,  which  are 
influenced  only  in  a  limited  degree  by  the  acquisition  of  positive 
knowledge,  however  extended  or  accurate.  As  a  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  power,  properly  to  use  our  knowledge.  President  Hadley 
suggests  methods,  partly  scientific,  partly  moral.  **I  believe  that  one 
of  the  most  important  applications  of  this  idea  of  power-training  is 
found  in  its  extension  to  the  moral  side  of  education." 

**  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  preparation  for  citizenship,  and 
much  effort  is  made  to  instil  into  the  pupils  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  civic  duties.  All  this  is  good  as  far  it  goes ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  in  this  particular  field  of  education  every  American  pupil  is  preparing  to  gradu- 
ate into  a  high  school  which  is  coextensive  with  American  political  and  social  life. 
The  whole  activity  of  the  citizen  is  a  course  of  higher  education  m  morality — an  edu- 
cation which  may  be  rightly  directed  or  wrongly  directed,  used  or  misused,  but  in 
which  the  citizen  is  engaged  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  this  is  true  -  and  there  is  no 
question  of  its  truth — any  attempt  to  make  information  take  the  place  of  discipline  is 
a  menace  to  our  national  life  for  a  generation  to  come.  As  a  preparation  for  the 
school  of  national  politics,  ten  hours  of  training  in  civics  are  not  the  equivalent  of  one 
minute  of  training  in  order  and  ob-.  dience.  It  will  be  fatal  if,  in  our  anxiety  to  de- 
velop the  one,  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  other  "(p.  189). 

We  have  emphasized  the  sentence  uttering  President  Hadley's 
earnest  conviction  that  *'as  a  preparation  for  the  school  of  national 
politics,  ten  hours  of  training  in  civics  are  not  the  equivalent  of  one 
minute  of  training  in  order  and  obedience. ' '  Surely  that  is  sound 
ethics.  We  wish  that  the  writer  had  gone  a  little  farther  and  had 
answered  more  definitely  the  question,  how  in  practice  the  moral 
force  which  trains  us  to  order  and  obedience  can  be  preserved  and 
made  operative  against  the  habitual  tendency  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
egotism.  ''The  importance  of  a  sound  science  of  ethics,"  he  says 
elsewhere  (Ethics  as  a  political  science,  p.  133),  ''  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  will  enable  our  minds  and  consciences  to  work  together  instead  of 
separately. ' '  Precisely  ;  but  the  energy  which  exercises  the  controlling 
influence  does  not  proceed  in  the  main  or  even  in  great  part  from  the 
mind  but  from  the  ^ill,  and  whilst  the  former  directs,  it  does  not  be- 
get the  habit  that  moves  with  superior  strength  and  determines  the 
acts  which  eventually  form  characters.  That  habit  is  the  result  of 
exercise,  constant,  uninterrupted,  and  taking  in  all  the  organs  of 
rational  operation.  Order  and  obedience  may  be,  indeed,  a  result  of 
mechanical  training,  such  as  is  given  to  the  brute  animal,  but  it  can- 
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not  effect  what  the  Christian  stajidard  of  morals  effects,  namely,  the 
spirit  of  self-renunciation  that  makes  for  common  happiness.  That 
standard  of  morals  needs  a  sanction  above  political  or  social  com- 
promise. Such  a  sanction  comes  only  from  a  fixed  code  of  religious 
principles,  principles  secured  by  discipline,  and  a  discipline  based 
upon  doctrines  which  are  certain  and  offer  definite  motives  of  credibil- 
ity. The  old  educational  methods  which  we  find  defective,  because 
they  did  not  furnish  so  fully  the  brain  chambers  of  the  popular  mind 
with  the  many  facts  that  our  precocious  generation  is  being  taught, 
were,  despite  their  lack  of  variety  and  of  breadth,  greatly  superior  in 
this  that  they  aimed  at  the  training  of  the  will-power  by  placing  the 
motives  for  its  exercise  upon  immutable  laws  safeguarded  and  inter- 
preted by  an  unerring  tribunal  established  for  that  purpose.  That 
safeguarding  is  a  matter  of  principal  importance,  as  Professor  Hadley 
incidentally  points  out.  If  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  special  branches  of  knowledge,  it  was  due  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  want  of  means  to  popularize  knowledge.  That 
want  has  been  supplied  only  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  by 
similar  accidents  of  progress  that  have  forced  knowledge  upon  man- 
kind, which  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  instinctive  curiosity  of  its  nature. 
The  extreme  to  which  we  have  been  pressed  by  this  instinct  of  curiosity 
is  indeed  fatal,  as  our  author  says  ;  much  more  fatal  to  the  welfare  of 
society  than  could  have  been  a  similar  insistence  on  the  predominant 
education  of  the  moral  faculties.  Obedience  and  freedom  seem  in- 
deed contrary  qualities,  yet  their  harmonious  union  producing  indi- 
vidual and  national  happiness  has  been  brought  to  its  fullest  and  most 
perfect  development  in  the  evangelical  life  represented  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

There  are  enough  statements  in  Professor  Hadley's  analysis  of  our 
political  and  moral  conditions  to  make  a  good  argument  against  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  ''The  possibility  of  private  judgment 
is  dependent  upon  a  spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  masses  of  mankind, 
whose  historical  development  is  due  to  Christianity,"  is  a  sentiment 
applicable  in  a  wider  sense  than  is  intended,  perhaps,  in  the  connec- 
tion wherein  he  uses  it  (p.  129).  We  live  largely  on  the  inheritance 
of  the  past,  in  which  private  judgment  was  directed  by  the  authority 
of  Christ  through  His  Church  ;  but  education,  with  its  excessively 
mechanical  standards,  is  consuming  the  vital  substance  with  wondrous 
avidity.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  the  office  of  the  State,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  public  welfare,  to  apply  the  remedy  in  modifying  its 
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authorized  system  of  education.  President  Hadley  suggests  some 
means  and  ways  of  counteracting  the  danger  which  threatens  our  public 
life  through  popular  education.  To  our  mind  his  suggestions  are  in- 
complete, because,  as  he  admits  himself,  vague  and  applicable  only  in 
the  most  general  sense ;  but  then  he  pretends  to  do  no  more  than  warn 
us  of  a  danger  which  he  specifies  clearly  enough.  If  he  were  to 
examine  the  claims  of  those  who  have,  from  a  sense  of  realization  of 
those  very  dangers  which  he  points  out,  advocated  full  liberty  of 
religious  teaching,  such  as  the  State  may  protect  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  a  large  class  of  citizens,  he  might  find  himself  legiti- 
mately forced  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority  on  the  side 
of  a  school  system  which  recognizes  the  right  to  teach  religion  together 
with  science  and  art,  and  which  sustains  that  right  by  a  just  application 
of  the  common  taxes. 

We  counsel  Catholics  interested  in  the  advance  of  education  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  attitude  of  Professor  Hadley,  since, 
whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  his  method  and  ours,  we 
are  alike  anxious  to  see  our  public  life  sustained  by  the  healthy  leaven- 
ing which  moral — that  is,  in  our  sense — religious  teaching  alone  can 
give  it. 

A  HISTOEY  OF  HAITD-MADE  LAOE.  Dealing  with  the  Origin  of  Lace, 
the  Growth  of  the  G-reat  Lace  Centres,  the  Mode  of  Manufacture,  the 
Methods  of  Distinguishing  and  the  Oare  of  various  Kinds  of  Lace.  By- 
Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jackson,  With  supplementary  Information  by  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Illustrated  with  Nineteen  Plates  and  over  200  Engravings 
of  Lace  and  the  Fashion  of  wearing  it  as  shown  in  Contemporary  Por- 
traits.   London  i  L.  Upcott  Gill.    1900.    Pp.  245. 

In  the  history  of  lace- making,  "ecclesiastical  lace"  forms  an 
important  chapter.  It  is,  as  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  says, 
*'the  story  of  the  finest  specimens  of  every  make  of  lace  which  the 
skill  of  the  artist  could  design  and  the  patient  work  of  the  lace-maker 
could  execute,  enriched  beyond  the  richest  lace  for  personal  adorn- 
ment by  modes  and  stitches  put  in  gratuitously,  as  it  were,  because  of 
the  love  and  devotion  in  the  heart  of  the  worker.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  because  church  lace  was  generally  made  at  convents  . 
where  only  the  beauty  of  the  fabric  was  studied  and  enrichment 
devised  because  nothing  could  be  too  beautiful  for  the  service  of  God, 
that  ecclesiastical  lace  is  so  fine. ' '  There  has  been  a  change  in  this 
respect,  and  ' '  comparatively  little  lace  is  now  made  in  convents ; 
more,  perhaps,  in  Belgium   than  elsewhere,  but  little  in  comparison 
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with  the  amount  which  was  once  executed."  It  is  on  this  account 
that  one  follows  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  regret  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  lace,  its  anecdotal  history  from  mediaeval  times  down  to 
the  nineteenth  century  when  machine  work  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  graceful  and  thrifty  fingers  plying  the  needle  or  deftly  guiding  the 
threads  about  the  bobbins.  But  the  subject  is  interesting  withal, 
especially  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  is  not  only  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  literature  and  art  of  the  industry  which  she  describes, 
but  also  introduces  her  readers  to  the  key-chamber  whence  complete 
information  may  be  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  exquisite  specimens 
which  she  selects  for  illustration  and  comment.  Besides  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  history  of  hand-made  lace  work,  the  various  kinds  of 
lace,  and  their  special  care,  a  full  half  of  the  gorgeously  illustrated  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  literature  of  lace,  a  dictionary 
of  lace,  a  glossary  relating  to  hand-made  lace,  and  a  general  index. 
The  expensive  character  of  the  volume  will  no  doubt  prevent  its  be- 
ing widely  read,  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  as  a 
source  in  connection  with  articles  on  ecclesiastical  embroidery  and 
sacred  vestments,  which  are  to  form  a  regular  feature  of  The 
Dolphin. 

THE  WAY  OF  PERFEOTION.    By  St.  Teresa.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Waller. 

1901.     London :     J.  M.  Dent  &  Oo.   New  York :   The  MacmiUan 

Company.  Pp.  231. 
* '  What  I  admire  in  her  is  the  peace,  the  sweetness,  and  the  con- 
solation with  which  in  her  writings  she  draws  us  towards  the  best,  so 
that  we  find  ourselves  captured  rather  than  conquered,  imprisoned 
rather  than  prisoners."  That  judgment  of  the  royal  prelate  of  Men- 
doza  concerning  St.  Teresa  has  been  echoed  through  two  centuries  by 
spiritual-minded  persons  of  every  class  and  type,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  her  Way  of  Perfection  should  find  a  place  in  this  handsome 
edition  of  the  Waller  Library.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about 
it.  In  it  Teresa  is,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  her  biographers  (Mrs. 
Cunningham  Graham),  at  her  best.  **  Its  bursts  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence, its  shrewd  and  caustic  irony,  its  acute  and  penetrating  knowl- 
edge of  human  character,  the  same  in  the  convent  as  in  the  world, 
above  all  in  its  sympathetic  and  tender  instinct  for  the  needs  and  diffi- 
culties of  her  daughters" — in  these  things  The  Way  of  Perfection 
excels  among  the  spiritual  writings  of  the  saints.  One  has,  of  course, 
to  become  familiar  to  an  extent  with  her  ideals  as  well  as  the  quaint 
modes  of  thought  and  expression,  before  the  fine  art  of  the  soul- 
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analysis  can  be  fully  appreciated.  A  man  who  understood  her  well  was 
Richard  Crashaw,  whose  poems,  as  we  see  from  the  prospectus,  are  to 
be  published  in  this  same  series  of  the  Cloister  Library.  He  was  a 
convert  and  died  in  Rome  in  1650.  A  singular  attraction  engaged 
him  toward  our  saint  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  life  and 
writings.  The  following  appeal  to  her  in  *  *  The  Flaming  Heart ' '  is 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  writer  but  of  his  subject,  and  its  intro- 
duction here  requires  no  apology,  especially  as  Mr.  Waller  prints  the 
entire  poem  at  the  end  of  his  volume  : 

**  O  sweet  incendiary  !  show  here  thy  art ; 
Upon  this  carcass  of  a  hard  cold  heart ; 
Let  all  thy  scattered  shafts  of  Hght,  that  play 
Among  the  leaves  of  thy  large  books  of  day, 
Combined  against  this  breast,  at  once  break  in 
And  take  away  from  me  my  self  and  sin  ; 
This  gracious  robbery  shall  thy  bounty  be 
And  my  best  fortunes  such  fair  spoils  of  me. 
O  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires  ! 
By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  fires, 
By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove. 
By  all  the  lives  and  deaths  of  love, 
By  thy  large  draughts  of  intellectual  day. 
And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than  they  ; 
By  all  thy  brim-filled  bowls  of  fierce  desire, 
By  thy  last  morning's  draught  of  liquid  fire. 
By  the  full  kingdom  of  that  final  kiss 
That  seized  thy  parting  soul,  and  sealed  thee  His  ; 
By  all  the  heaven  thou  hast  in  Him, 
Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim  ! 
By  all  of  Him  we  have  in  thee, 
Leave  nothing  of  myself  in  me 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life  that  I 
Unto  all  life  of  mine  mav  diey 

Such  is  the  enthusiasm  which  the  reading  of  the  life  of  St.  Teresa 
of  Jesus  could  kindle  in  an  aspiring  soul,  and  such  in  proportionate 
scale  must  be  the  influence  the  perusal  of  her  writings  exercises  upon 
spiritual  minds  in  general. 

The  translation  here  adopted  is  that  of  Abraham  Woodhead  (1671 
to  1675),  o^^ly  ^^  spelling  having  been  modified  to  suit  modem 
readers.  In  some  cases  the  editor  has  also  availed  himself  of  the  later 
translation  of  John  Dalton,  a  recent  edition  of  which  we  noticed  in 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  not  long  ago.  Dalton' s  version  reads 
indeed  more  smoothly  and   requires   less  explanation,  but  lacks   of 
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course  something  of  the  quaintnpss  of  Woodhead's  rendering,  which 
is,  we  presume,  the  reason  why  the  editor  preferred  it  for  his  collec- 
tion of  monastic  tidbits. 

A  EEOENT  OATEOHISM  AND  SOME  OP  ITS  ORITIOS.  The  Science 
of  Oatechetics  and  Oatechetic  Criticism.  Some  Startling  Eevelations. 
The  KeT.  Alexander  Klauder.    1901.    Pp.  34. 

If  Father  Klauder  had  our  sympathy  in  his  efforts  to  fashion  a 
catechism  that  would  be  intelligible  to  children  from  the  first,  his 
present  pamphlet  modifies  our  view  of  his  strength.  There  is  need- 
less bravado  in  title  and  tone  of  his  justification,  a  magnifying  of  his 
critic's  sinister  motives,  which  with  the  majestic  plural  of  the  writer 
who  signs  his  name  and  speaks  for  himself,  gives  one  the  impression 
that  the  author  of  the  catechism  is  not  accustomed  to  wage  war  in  the 
ranks  of  his  accidental  and,  as  we  thought,  somewhat  over-severe  critics. 
After  all  there  was  but  one  critic.  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
for  the  Catholic  weeklies  whose  editors  are  fond  of  drawing  from  the 
fountains  of  their  respectable  relatives  in  the  journalistic  paradise — 
especially  when  they  feel  there  is  some  acid  in  the  well  that  might 
cause  a  ferment — and  who  drew  from  The  Messenger,  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  any  independent  judgment  in  repeating  what  some  Igna- 
tian  Homer,  otherwise  gentle,  had  written  no  doubt  on  an  empty 
stomach  and  late  in  the  day.  Father  Klauder  says  (p.  9)  :  *'Our 
difference  is  particularly  with  the  editorial  staff  (^sic)  of  The  Messenger 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  have  compromised  the  dignity  of  their  pub- 
lication (!)  to  stoop  to  the  scurrilous  methods  of  yellow  journalism, 
who  have  persistently  refused  to  consider  the  just  demands  of  the 
writer,  to  repair  their  gross  blundering  and  to  redress  the  wanton 
injury  done  him.  We  have  been  urged  by  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
this  work  and  by  many  of  its  admirers  to  answer  this  *  malicious 
attack  '  upon  it. ' '  The  patrons  have  not  been  well  advised,  for  the 
criticism  of  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  simply  overdrawn ; 
there  was  no  vestige  of  malice  ;  and  to  charge  '■ '  the  editorial  staff ' ' 
with  such  venomous  things  is  likely  to  deaden  Father  Klauder' s  plea, 
while  it  suggests  a  reason  for  their  refusing  in  the  past  to  consider  his 
**  just  demands  to  redress  the  wanton  injury  done  him. "  One  cannot 
argue  with  this  sort  of  disposition.  We  hope  that  the  revised  edition 
of  Father  Klauder' s  Catechism  will  satisfy  even  his  hardest  critics, 
and  show  them  that  there  is  much  good  in  the  effort  and  work  of  its 
injured  author. 
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A  GENEEAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  OHEISTIAN  ERA.  For  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Reading  Circles,  and  for  Self-instruction.  Vol.  II.  THE 
PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION.  By  A.  Gnggenberger,  S.J.,  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  Canisius  College,  New  York.  St.  Lonis  :  B.  Herder, 
1901. 

Father  Guggenberger  completes  in  this  volume  the  task  he  set  him- 
self to  accomplish — 2,  laborious  one,  but  quite  as  necessary  as  it  was 
laborious.  His  three  volumes  form  the  most  elaborate  compendium 
of  the  history  of  Christian  civilization  which  we  possess  in  English, 
written  from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  Such  a  work  was  sorely  needed 
for  our  colleges  and  literary  societies  ;  that  it  should  have  been  so  well 
done  is  matter  for  sincerest  congratulation  both  to  the  author  and  the 
public  whom  he  has  put  under  obligation.  In  our  notices  given  to  the 
previous  volumes  issued  we  spoke  of  the  many  pedagogical  helps 
furnished  the  student :  genealogical  tables,  summaries,  bibliographies, 
and  very  excellent  colored  maps.  All  of  these  features  appear  exten- 
sively in  this  last  instalment.  We  are  gratified  at  the  enterprise  of 
the  publisher  in  making  the  price  so  low.  The  volume  contains  472 
large  pages,  is  illustrated  by  16  maps,  is  very  well  printed  and  sub- 
stantially bound,  and  **  retails"  at  ;^i.5o. 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  MILLIONS.  A  Selection  of  Past  Essays.  By 
George  Tyrrell,  S.J.  First  and  Second  Series.  London,  New  York  and 
Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1901.  Vol.1,  pp.  344 ;  Vol.  II, 
pp.  369. 

These  essays,  some  of  which  first  appeared  in  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review,  represent  a  consistent  effort  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
that  large  class  of  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  welcome  the 
Catholic  truth,  if  its  attracting  influence  could  be  brought  sufficiently 
close  to  them  to  permit  its  spontaneous  action  upon  their  souls.  They 
are  much  more  numerous  in  England  and  the  United  States  than  in 
those  nominally  Catholic  lands,  where  alienation  from  the  Church 
means  for  the  most  part  antagonism  to  the  Church. 

**  To  bring  home  the  vital  interest  of  religion,  whether  to  believers  or  unbelievers, 
whether  to  the  simple  many  or  to  the  cultured  few,  is  partly  a  work  of  exposition, 
and  has  been  for  this  reason  erroneously  confounded  with  the  apologetic.  To  show 
with  Chateaubriand  and  others  that  religion  is  good  and  beautiful,  is  to  appeal  to  the 
will  and  affections— to  excite  the  *  wish  to  believe ' ;  but  to  show  that  it  is  also  true, 
or  credible,  is  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  to  justify  and  liberate  the  pent-up  will. 
Yet  the  exposition  of  what  religion  ought  to  do  for  the  individual  and  for  society  is 
of  little  effect  unless  reenforced  by  experimental  proof  of  what  it  actually  does. 
Nothing  stimulates  the  wish  to  believe  so  much  as  the  visible  fruits  and  advantages 
of  belief  shown  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful.     If  believers  are,  in  the  gross,  notoriously 
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more  just,  truthful,  charitable,  beneficent,  and  temperate  than  unbelierers  ;  if  invisi- 
ble, supernatural  virtue  is  thus  proved  to  include,  presuppose,  strengthen,  and  refine 
that  which  is  natural  and  visible  ;  to  be 'a  light  shining  before  men,  and  not  merely 
before  God  ;  then  the  apologist  may  enter  hopefully  upon  his  labors." 

Yet  Father  Tyrrell,  while  discrediting  a  false  intellectualism  as  the 
legitimate  cause  of  conversions,  does  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
endorsing  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  no  less  false  quietism  which  tells 
us,  in  effect,  to  read  a  Kempis  and  to  say  our  prayers,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  God.  He  would  start  out  with  the  effort  to  create  in  others 
the  wish  to  believe,  but  when  that  has  been  accomplished  or  even 
whilst  it  is  being  accomplished  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  those 
purely  mental  obstacles  to  belief,  such  as  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion, which  course  is  the  way  of  the  seeker  after  truth. 

To  do  this  work  of  attracting  and  enlightening  the  larger  masses, 
the  millions,  it  is  in  the  first  place  expedient  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  best  intelligence,  that  is,  to  the  few.  To  them  before  all  others 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  plain  the  actual  relation  of  organic  unity  sub- 
sisting between  the  truth  of  Christ  and  all  other  truth.  But  the 
method  demands  a  large  measure  of  legitimate  toleration,  which  will 
not  commend  itself  to  the  sledge-hammer  controversialist.  Father 
Tyrrell  may  in  some  of  his  expressions  seem  to  approach  dangerously 
near  to  those  compromises  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  loosening 
of  the  dogmatic  foundation  stones  in  Catholic  theology  ;  yet  the 
patient  and  intelligent  reader  of  these  essays  will  recognize  that  the 
author's  aim  and  spirit  are  simply  conservative.  He  who  honestly 
and  firmly  makes  every  concession  needed  for  the  preservation  of 
essentials  cannot  be  classed  with  those  who  destroy. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  topics  Father  Tyrrell  follows  no  apparent 
system.  He  furnishes  lights  from  different  sources  which  clear  up  the 
methods  by  which  the  grand  edifice  of  Catholic  activity  is  being  reared 
or  restored.  Chapters  such  as  The  Mind  of  the  Church ;  The  Use 
of  Scholasticism  ;  '*  Liberal  "  Catholicism  ;  The  Relation  of  Theology 
to  Devotion  ;  The  True  and  the  False  Mysticism  ;  Authority  and  Evo- 
lution, are  discussed  side  by  side  with  sketches  of  biographical  criti- 
cism, such  as,  Wiseman  :  His  Aims  and  Methods  ;  Poet  and  Mystic, 
which  is  an  analysis  of  Coventry  Patmore  ;  Juliana  of  Norwich ;  Lippo, 
the  Man  and  the  Artist.  Father  Tyrrell's  very  aim,  as  set  forth  in  this 
notice,  is  a  voucher  for  the  attractiveness  of  his  style,  a  fact  which 
readers  femiliar  with  his  former  books,  Nova  et  Vetera  and  Hard 
Sayings,  need  not  be  told. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  OF  RELIGION  for  Parochial  and  Sunday-schools.  By  the 
Kev.  P.  0.  Yorke.  Pirst,  Second,  Third,  and  Pourth  Grades.  (Second 
Edition.)  San  Prancisco :  The  Text-Book  Publishing  Company.  1901. 

We  confess  that  of  all  the  catechisms  that  have  come  to  us  of  late, 
excellent  each  in  a  way  that  hardly  admits  of  comparison,  none  seems 
to  us  better  adapted  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  method  to  teach 
the  child  religious  truths  than  this  series.  It  gives  the  Bible  history, 
followed  by  pertinent  catechetical  questions,  prayer,  and  hymns  in 
short  sections  and  in  progressive  order  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each 
grade.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  the  typography  is  excellent. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  find  fault  with  the  wording  of  explan- 
ations here  and  there  if  one  sets  out  with  a  critical  purpose ;  but  the 
writer  had  evidently  the  children  of  the  present  generation,  American 
children,  before  his  mind,  and  aims  at  instructing  them  by  a  direct 
method.  The  order  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism  and  most  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  the  last  forms  are  retained,  which  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do  as  long  as  that  Catechism  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

CHATS  "WITHIN  THE  POLD.  A  Series  of  Little  Sermons  from  the  Lay 
Standpoint.  By  Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  Baltimore :  John  Murphy 
Company.    1901.    Pp.  205. 

The  amount  of  practical  wisdom  conveyed  through  the  pages  of 
this  little  volume  calls  for  more  than  ordinary  commendation.  The 
duties,  the  opportunities,  the  prejudices,  the  neglects,  the  faults  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  Catholic  progress,  either  as  stepping-stones  to  advance 
or  as  obstacles  impeding  our  forward  movement,  are  sketched  with  a 
delicate  mixture  of  love  for  the  Church  and  irony  which  is  at  once 
attractive  and  effective.  The  pious  Catholic  that  shrinks  from  taking 
personal  interest  in  popular  agitations  for  a  good  cause  which  force 
him  out  of  his  shell ;  the  zealous  promoter  of  Catholic  sociables  serving 
as  a  cloak  for  the  absences  of  practical  piety  ;  the  sinister  critic  of  the 
clergy  and  the  church  ways  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  extremist  who  deems 
that  reform  should  and  can  be  effected  without  patience  or  toleration, — 
these  and  many  other  varieties  of  Catholics  receive  thoughtful  little 
glances  in  Mr.  Desmond's  observation  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
manages  to  avoid  bitterness  in  his  criticism,  which  sometimes  cuts  both 
ways.  The  dominant  purpose  of  his  sketches  is  to  arouse  a  sense  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  American  Catholic  Church  the  epoch  of 
convert-making  has  set  in. 
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**  A  few  years  ago  the  work  of  the  earnest  Catholic  and  of  the  Catholic  press 
was  one  of  vindication.  The  Church  had  to  be  defended  on  every  side.  .  .  . 
Now,  because  we  are  numerous,  because  we  have  accustomed  the  nation  to  our  pres- 
ence, and  because  we  have  struck  out  energetically  against  misrepresentation  and  preju- 
dice, the  epoch  of  vindication  has  come  to  an  end.  It  is  time  for  the  epoch  of  con- 
version to  set  in.  The  only  way  to  convert  the  American  people  is  by  showing  them 
the  value  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  an  influence  in  making  men  virtuous  and  moral. 
The  world  has  never  learned  any  better  test  of  the  teaching  than  its  fruits. 

**  Obviously  then,  the  epoch  of  conversion  must  begin  with  a  good  deal  of  intro- 
spection. We  must  discover  our  shortcomings,  criticize  our  imperfections,  and  be 
humble  enough  to  accuse  ourselves  of  the  faults  we  have." 

In  this  process  of  arousing  zeal  for  inward  improvement,  Mr.  Des- 
mond's sketches  are  greatly  helpful.  The  very  headlines  of  his  chap- 
ters intimate  that  the  style  in  which  he  handles  his  topics  is  captious 
and  free  from  the  prosy  sentimentalism  which  never  reforms,  but  only 
at  best  confirms  what  is  safe  enough:  Gentle  Christians;  Dissolving 
Prejudices;  ^^  Leading  ^^  Catholics;  Ecclesiastical  Politics ;  Scope  for 
the  Catholic  Press ;  Methods  of  Charity ;  Ethics  of  Church  Support; 
Diss  editions  Among  Us;  Our  Entertainments ;  Our  Societies^  etc.,  are 
suggestive  themes  which  call  up  curious  memories  and  prospects  in 
anyone  who  has  observed  Catholic  life  in  our  midst.  The  book  is  a 
healthy  medicine  and  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Catholics, 
whether  they  themselves  need  the  cure  or  wish  to  apply  it  to  their 
ailing  friends. 

OOMMUNION  DAY.    Pervorinos  Before  and  After.    By  the  Eev.  Matthew 
Eussell,  S.J.    London :  Art  and  Book  Oompany.    1901.    Pp.  230. 

The  use  of  the  Italian  word  Fervorinos,  though  not  common, 
hardly  needs  any  explanation.  Being  reflections  in  form  of  short 
homilies  calculated  to  nourish  fervor  in  those  who  approach  or  receive 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Father  Russell  intends  them  principally  as 
Eucharistic  devotions  on  the  eve  or  the  evening  of  Communion  day  ; 
but  they  furnish  pleasant  entertainment  and  instruction  quite  inde- 
pendently of  this  special  purpose.  Take  the  chapter  entitled  The  First 
Sacristans.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  sent  by  our  Lord  to  make  ready 
a  large  supper-room  in  which  He  might  eat  the  Pasch  with  His 
disciples. 

**  We  might  venture  to  call  them  the  first  sacristans  ;  and  sacristans  might  well 
take  these  two  favored  Apostles  as  their  special  patrons,  for  their  own  daily  duties 
are  very  similar,  and  just  as  holy — nay,  more  holy,  for  then  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  only  about  to  be  instituted.  Would  that  every  sacristan  understood  the  full 
sanctity  and  full  sublimity  of  his  office. 
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**  At  that  neat  and  picturesque  little  Irish  town  which  the  people  call  Birr,  but 
which  the  railroad  and  the  post-office  authorities  call  Parsonstown,  a  touching  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  memory  of  deceased  sacristans.  The  names  and  services  of  two  of  them 
at  least  are  engraved,  not  on  adjacent  tombstones  or  on  tablets  within  the  parish 
church,  but  outside  on  the  broad  stones  in  the  walls  themselves,  as  if  the  very  church, 
which  they  served  so  faithfully,  would  show  its  gratitude.  Let  us  pray  that  to  all 
whom  the  sacred  functions  of  sacristan  are  in  any  degree  confided  may  fitly  recognize 
the  great  dignity,  and  discharge  worthily  their  holy  duties." 

THE  TEAOHmaS  OF  DAOTE.  By  Oharles  Allen  Dinsmore.  Boston 
and  New  York  s  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Eiverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
1901.    Pp.  221. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  accomplished  prose  translator  of 
Dante,  says  of  his  favorite  theme:  ** There  are  few  other  works  of 
man,  perhaps  there  is  no  other,  which  affords  such  evidence  as  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  uninterrupted  consistency  of  purpose,  of  sustained 
vigor  of  imagination,  and  of  steady  force  of  character  controlling 
alike  the  vagaries  of  the  poetic  temperament,  the  wavering  of  human 
purpose,  the  fluctuation  of  human  powers,  the  untowardness  of 
circumstance. ' '  Of  this  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  con- 
vinced no  less  than  that  Dante's  exposition  *'  carries  the  mind  at 
once  into  the  region  of  the  loftiest  and  most  commanding  truths,  and 
in  that  invigorating  moral  atmosphere  it  comes  to  a  new  consciousness 
of  itself  and  its  possibilities. ' '  With  such  dispositions  a  writer  upon 
the  teachings  of  Dante  is  apt  at  the  outset  to  engage  our  confidence, 
especially  when  we  have  his  explicit  assurance  that  he  has  striven 
**  honestly  to  interpret  Dante's  conceptions,"  and  that  he  has  sought 
"  to  secure  clearness  by  disclosing  only  the  framework  of  his 
thought."      (Preface.) 

Yet  Mr.  Dinsmore  fails  in  the  full  and  fair  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  master  whom  on  the  whole  he  so  much  admires. 
If  in  some  parts  he  finds  fault  with  the  ideal  of  the  poet,  we  recognize 
that  it  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  and  in  the  proportion  of  his  lacking 
sympathy  and  perfect  insight  into  the  motives  which  prompted 
Dante's  Catholic  faith.  There  is  in  one  of  the  public  libraries  of 
Turin  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window  representing  Dante's  vision  of 
Beatrice.  It  seemed  to  us  the  fairest  image  we  had  ever  seen — a 
figure  of  such  majesty  and  gentleness  combined,  so  chaste  and  yet  so 
richly  luminous,  calculated  to  carry  the  vision  of  the  beholder  to  the 
conception  of  the  poet,  whether  that  conception  represents  Philos- 
ophy, the  effulgence  of  the  eternal  Wisdom — '*holy,  one,  mani- 
fold, subtle,  eloquent,  active,  undefiled,  sure,  sweet     .     .     .    gentle. 
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kind,  steadfast,  assured,  havinje^  all  power  .  .  .  the  brightness 
of  eternal  life,"  (Sap.  vii,  22  ff.),  or  whether  it  symbolizes  the 
ideal  of  the  Redemption,  of  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  had  a 
glimpse,  and  which  the  Christian  revelation  has  defined  in  clearer 
outlines  to  the  pure-hearted  student  of  mystic  theology.  It  suggested 
all  these  conceptions  to  one  familiar  with  the  Divine  Comedy.  Nay, 
beyond  these  it  appeared  like  a  material  reflection  of  the  Madonna, 
whose  immaculate  beauty  expressed  the  most  perfect  substance  of  an 
informing  principle,  a  soul  tota  pulchra  within  a  body  all  fair  which 
was  the  cradle-form  in  which  the  Divine  Nature  would  find  its  most 
beautiful  resting-place  on  earth.  But  to  read  this  triple  conception 
out  of  the  masterly  composition  of  the  glass -stainer's  art  one  had  to  be 
within  the  hall  which  it  illumined  with  its  beauty.  It  was  not  enough 
to  know  the  story  of  the  vita  nuova,  or  to  realize  the  imagery  and  sym- 
bol and  flow  and  sweetly  melodious  rhythm  of  the  Florentine  poet.  The 
sight  of  the  crystal  image  from  without  might  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  forms,  the  general  purpose  of  the  whole  composition,  but 
it  would  not  suffice  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  secret  of  the 
inspiration,  the  subtle  appreciation  of  divine  things  that  made  the 
poet  not  only  a  genius  but  a  prophet,  a  quality  which  is  never  wholly 
wanting  in  the  truly  great  artists.  That  secret  of  appreciation  is  the 
love  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  the  longing  to  approach  the  infinite 
beauty  of  the  blessed  realm  upon  the  paths  laid  open  to  the  mind  and 
heart  by  the  teaching  of  religion.  It  was  the  shadow  of  that  blessed 
realm,  **  stamped  in  his  brain,"  which  Dante  sought  in  his  life  work 
to  make  manifest.  (Parad.,  I,  24).  His  horoscope  was  defined  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Master  that  had  drawn 
the  lines  which  he  followed  was  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Pursuing 
these 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill. 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul, 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll 
Before  him  lay. 

The  message  that  Dante  brought  to  his  generation  and  to  others 
after  his  time  was,  in  his  own  words  :  '  ^  to  bring  those  who  are  living 
in  this  life  out  of  a  state  of  misery  and  to  guide  them  to  a  state  of 
happiness. ' '  In  other  words  he  acted  as  a  preacher,  a  missionary  who 
wished  to  recall  to  mind  and  emphasize  the  message  of  the  Church, 
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which  in  the  struggle  for  temporal  gain  had  been,  and  is  ever  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  sight  of  In  the  three  works,  the  New  Life,  the 
Banquet,  and  the  Divine  Comedy,  which  are  distinctively  religious 
works,  Dante  develops  his  theme — how  the  soul  of  man,  *Most  in  the 
mazes  of  life,  and  defeated  by  the  fierceness  of  its  own  passions,  can 
learn  its  peril,  escape  from  the  stain  and  power  of  sin  and  enter  into 
perfect  blessedness. ' '  Interwoven  with  the  development  of  his  relig- 
ious thought  is  the  political  teaching  of  Dante ;  but  it  fits  perfectly 
into  the  theme,  for  his  purpose  is  peace — peace  of  man  with  himself, 
with  his  fellow,  and  with  God.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  antiphon 
Gloria  in  excelsis  which  introduced  the  blessed  harmony  of  the  Incar- 
nation. It  was  Dante's  song  to  his  fellows  near  and  far.  He  had 
experienced  the  bitterness  of  strife ;  he  had  knocked  at  the  convent 
gate  in  half  despair,  flying  from  the  turmoil  of  political  agitation, 
and  when  the  friar  porter  asked  him  what  he  desired,  he  had  but  the 
one  word  ^^ Face^^  in  answer. 

All  this  Mr.  Dinsmore  sets  forth  in  simple  and  telling  style.  He 
understands  the  doctrines  of  intercession  and  of  purgatory  and  of 
atonement  as  the  Church  teaches  them,  and  he  realizes  that  Dante 
** accepted  these  teachings  of  the  Church,  heart  and  soul,"  and  that 
they  **  are  the  architectonic  principles  of  his  wondrous  work."  Where 
he  fails  only  is  in  the  occasional  endeavor  to  show  that  Dante  was  not 
in  harmony  with  the  great  exponents  of  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  **  It  is  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  Dante  that  he  rejected 
the  vulgar  conception  of  his  time  .  .  .  and  refused  to  believe 
even  with  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventure  that  its  (purgatory's) 
purifying  flames  were  material.  He  anticipated  the  modern  philan- 
thropist in  teaching  that  the  soul  is  best  saved  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  hope. ' '  Surely  this  is  unjust  not  only  to  Dante  but  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools  and  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  whose  footsteps 
the  Tuscan  poet  follows  with  reverent  love  in  his  theological  teachings. 
To  understand  the  truth  of  this  contention  on  our  part  Mr.  Dinsmore 
will  have  to  read  the  Summa,  not  in  isolated  passages,  but  in  its 
coherent  parts.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Dante's  accord  with  the 
doctrinal  mind  of  the  Franciscan  theologian,  whose  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  purgatory  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  that  of  the  Floren- 
tine, as  may  easily  be  illustrated  from  parts  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
Only  the  theologians  have  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  theme 
and  objections  from  skeptics.  Our  author  believes  indeed  that  Dante 
lacked  a  sufficiently  **  strong  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  God,"  that 
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'*  mighty  and  triumphant  love  beating  the  soul  and  urging  it  to  joyful 
service."  (P.  151.)  He  compares  him  in  this  to  Hawthorne  as  we 
see  him  in  his  Scarlet  Letter.  *  *  The  weird  and  gloomy  genius  of  the 
Protestant  has  drawn  even  a  more  terrible  picture  than  did  the  Catholic 
of  the  Middle  Ages. ' '  And  he  adds  that  * '  what  is  true  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter  (and  of  Tennyson's  Guinevere^  is  true  of  most  of  the  great 
works  of  modern  fiction.  They  are  Dantean  rather  than  Christian." 
We  are  constrained  to  ask  the  impartial  judge  who  analyzes  Dante's 
view  in  this  part  of  his  work  to  remember  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  poet's  dream.  If  Dante  may  be  styled  a  prophet,  he  claims  the 
title  solely  in  his  capacity  as  a  reformer.  He  acted  the  part  of  the 
Baptist  unto  his  misled  generation.  That  part  as  we  read  it  in  the 
first  cantos  of  the  Divine  Comedy  was  the  preaching  of  penance  by 
making  men  reflect  on  the  judgments  of  God.  Was  St.  John  less 
Christlike  than  his  namesake,  the  beloved  Disciple  ?  It  hardly  seems 
so  from  the  words  of  the  Master,  who  tells  us  that  no  greater  prophet 
has  been  born  among  the  children  of  man.  The  theology  of  the 
Baptist  comported  in  perfect  balance  with  the  law  of  divine  mercy, 
though  its  aspects  do  not  present  the  virtue  of  clemency  in  the  fore- 
ground. So  Dante  alike  in  his  Purgatorio  and  Inferno  reprehends  the 
faults  and  crimes  of  his  fellows  by  the  minuteness  of  the  divine 
scrutiny  and  the  severity  of  the  atonement  demanded.  But  the  cen- 
sures implied  in  an  avenging  judgment  which  for  the  most  part  is 
merely  an  exposition  of  the  direct  effects  of  sin  as  we  know  them  on 
earth,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  more  or  less  deliberate  self-infliction. 
The  image  of  God's  anger  does  not  lessen  the  fair  compass  of  the 
vision  of  the  King 

— by  means  of  whom  this  realm  reposes 
In  so  great  love  and  in  so  great  delight 
That  no  will  ventured  to  ask  for  more 
.    .    .  and  let  here  the  effect  suffice. 

So  when  we  measure  Dante's  creed,  in  reading  his  Purgatorio  we 
must  not  forget  the  doctrine  of  his  Paradiso  for  the  regenerate  soul. 
If  he  condemned  the  faults  of  churchmen,  he  worshipped  '*  every 
stone ' '  of  the  grand  and  holy  edifice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  rep- 
resented in  her  unaltered  dogmatic  definitions  ;  and  those  definitions 
exalt  the  principle  of  divine  mercy  rather  than  weaken  it. 

It  is  with  reservations,  indicated  by  the  strictures  herein  suggested, 
that  Mr.  Dinsmore's  volume  must  be  read.  Apart  from  this  limitation 
his  analysis  of  the  great  work  and  his  characterization  of  the  psychical 
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element  of  Dante's  life  is  indeed  very  valuable  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  burden  of  the  prophetic  message,  the  vision 
of  sin,  the  quest  of  liberty,  and  the  ascent  into  regions  of  divine 
activity  as  we  have  them  sketched  by  the  pen  of  the  man  '  ^  in  all  the 
world,"  as  Ruskin  says  of  Dante,  who  represents  *'  in  perfect  balance 
the  imaginative,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their  highest. ' ' 


Book  ]^otC9. 


Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  is  at  present  working  in  the  British  Museum 
examining  and  copying  documents  of  the  Reformation  period.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  as  well  as  The  Dolphin  will  shortly  bring  a  series  of  papers  from  Father 
Thurston's  pen,  the  result  of  his  researches.  The  articles  are  entitled  "The  Early 
Printing  Press  in  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  and  will  be  illustrated  by  facsimiles 
from  the  old  English  and  German  texts  preserved  in  the  British  Library. 


The  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington  has  ruled  that  the  new  device  of  a 
book-mark  in  combination  with  the  cover  as  a  folder,  which  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  introduced  to  facilitate  the  marking  and  reference  to  its  monthly  issue,  is 
contrary  to  the  Postal  Regulations  which  require  that  all  pages  of  a  magazine 
claiming  second-class  privileges  be  of  uniform  size.  We  regret  the  ruling,  while 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  department  which  make  for  uniformity  and 
good  order. 


Father  Ethelred  L.  Taunton  takes  exception  to  a  notice  in  The  Catholic  Times 
(Liverpool),  criticizing  his  recent  volume  on  Cardinal  Wolsey.  As  we  have  already 
stated  in  a  former  notice.  Father  Taunton  is  profuse  in  his  disparagements  of  the 
Roman  Curia  of  the  time,  and  frequently  suggests  motives  on  the  part  of  the  reigning 
Pontiff  or  the  officials  acting  in  his  name  that  admit  of  a  less  severe  interpretation. 
Yet  he  asks :  **  Is  it  not  time  that  we  wrote  history,  pure  and  simple,  and  left 
apologetics  and  controversy  to  others  ?  Is  a  writer  prejudiced  because  he  states  what 
he  finds?"  To  this  the  editor  of  the  Times  justly  observes  that  "the  truth  of  his- 
tory depends  as  much  on  the  setting  of  facts  as  on  the  facts  themselves.  To  allow 
the  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  a  certain  number  of  facts,  and  to  lay  stress  on  them 
without  taking  due  account  of  others  in  the  background  that  affect  them,  may  easily 
beget  erroneous  views  and  impressions  in  the  mind  of  author  and  readers."  But 
Father  Taunton's  book  has  also  distinct  merits;  and  if  read  with  a  mind  that  can 
discriminate  between  the  fact  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  presented,  must 
be  allowed  to  add  considerable  light  to  the  historical  figure  of  Wolsey  as  churchman 
and  reformer. 


There  is  to  be  a  new  history  of  the  Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  by  Father 
Horace  Mann,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  The  volume  is  in  press  and  to  be 
published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trilbner  and  Company,  London. 
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Fr.  Pustet  and  Company  publish  among  other  select  works  of  Church  music  a 
Mass  by  De  Victoria,  a  contemporary  ©f  Palestrina.  The  Mass  is  entitled  O  quam 
gloriosum.  It  is  for  four  mixed  voices,  and  is  adapted  to  modem  style  by  Professor 
Quadflieg. 


The  excellent  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  adopts  the  title  of  The  Messenger 
with  the  January  number  of  1902.  The  interests  of  the  "Apostleship  of  Prayer"  are 
to  be  directed  more  exclusively  through  the  Supplement,  whilst  The  Messenger  will 
represent  that  wider  propaganda  of  Catholic  culture  for  which  there  is  such  a  crying 
need  in  these  days  of  democratic  intellectualism.      Crescat  A.M.D.  G. 


Mr.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief  has  just  reached  the  eighth  edition.  There 
is  a  new  preface  to  this  edition  in  which  the  author  deals  with  objections  against  his 
line  of  argument. 


Sands  &  Co.  (London)  have  published  a  biography  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor, 
commonly  designated  in  Protestant  text-books  as  "Bloody  Mary,"  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  work  is  written  from  an  objective 
historical  standpoint,  and  with  reference  to  the  historical  documents  at  present  acces- 
sible to  students.  Without  minimizing  the  ills  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  the  author, 
Miss  J.  M.  Stone,  shows  how  greatly  has  been  exaggerated  the  traditional  picture  of 
the  obstinate  sovereign  who  was  not  in  any  sense  fiendish  or  cruel,  but,  perchance, 
too  strong-minded  to  cut  away  from  a  too  severe  line  of  conduct  dictated  by  the 
rigor  of  religious  prejudice. 

Some  of  the  best  handbooks  of  conduct  for  young  women  are  the  four  neat  little 
volumes  of  Miss  Conway's  **  Family  Sitting- Room  Series"  :  A  Lady  and  Her  Letters^ 
Making  Friends  and  Keeping  Them^  Questions  of  Honor  in  the  Christian  Life^  and 
Bettering  Ourselves.  They  are  full  of  practical  wisdom,  with  an  elevating  tone 
throughout,  and  written  in  an  easy,  graceful  style  which  renders  attractive  the  in- 
struction which  they  convey.  It  is  encouraging  from  an  educational  no  less  than 
from  the  Catholic  point  of  view  to  note  that  these  manuals,  as  well  as  the  gifted 
author's  other  books,  such  as  Lalor's  Maples ^  The  Way  of  the  World y  and  New 
Footsteps^  have  gone  through  several  editions  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 


Victor  Retaux,  of  Paris,  issues  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Life  of  Louis  Veuilloty 
late  editor  of  the  Z'  Univers.  The  work  is  not  yet  complete.  The  second  volume, 
covering  the  ten  years  from  1845  to  1855,  is  most  interesting  for  the  very  satisfactory 
account  which  Eugene  Veuillot  gives  of  his  brother's  part  in  the  conflict  for  freedom 
of  education,  in  which  the  noble  champion  of  Catholic  rights  found  himself  in  acci- 
dental antagonism  to  Dupanloup  and  Montalembert.  The  question  is  of  particular 
interest  just  at  this  moment,  as  we  learn  from  French  sources  that  the  Lot  Falloux 
has  been  in  part  abrogated  by  Monsieur  Beraud's  bill  in  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  bigoted  of  recent  novels  is  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  The  Velvet 
Glovey  which  appeared  last  year  as  a  serial  in  the  London  Queen.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  an  intelligent  circle  of  readers  can  tolerate  such  fiction,  which  is 
so  full  of  venomous  animosity  against  the  Jesuits  that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to 
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recognize  the  unreasonableness  of  the  plot.  But  it  proves  that  where  there  is  ques- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  the  general  public  is  most  readily  deceived.  **  The  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Merriman  is  neither  to  be  gainsaid  nor  to  be  regretted,"  vi'rites  the 
reviewer  of  this  novel  in  the  London  Spectator y  and  then  goes  on  to  praise  the  author's 
sobriety,  with  this  limitation  :  "  But  he  lapses  from  this  impartiality  in  the  concen- 
trated antagonism  which  he  displays  as  narrator  and  commentator  in  dealing  with  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Jesuits.  The  weight  of  an  indictment  in  a  work  of  fiction 
is  never  increased  by  the  intrusion  of  the  author's  personal  predilections,  while  it 
impairs  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole."  This  is  honest  enough,  though  it  will  not 
much  lessen  the  prejudice  of  the  vulgar  masses  to  whom  Mr.  Merriman  utters  his 
malignant  slander  about  a  body  of  men  who,  to  those  who  know  them,  present  the 
noblest  defence  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 


Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  the  lack  of  good  Catholic 
novels,  and  especially  of  stories  for  the  young,  which  would  by  presenting  modem 
aspects  of  life  appeal  to  the  present  generation.  To-day  we  have  a  long  list  of 
names  which  stand  for  excellent  work  in  the  desired  direction.  Fathers  Sheehan, 
Finn,  S.J.,  Joseph  Gordian  Daley,  Smith,  and  others,  not  to  speak  of  some  very  good 
translations  from  the  German,  such  as  those  of  Father  Spillmann,  S.J.,  prove  that 
there  is  considerable  strength  in  the  effort  to  supply  proper  food  for  our  Catholic 
readers,  who  were  in  danger  of  having  their  taste  vitiated  by  the  sensational  and 
withal  colorless,  if  not  hurtful,  literature  of  the  day  which  was  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  Catholics.  Benziger  Brothers  deserve  indeed  much  credit  for  having 
fostered  the  movement  by  their  publication  in  different  forms  of  the  **  Round  Table 
Series."  The  latest  collection  contains  specimens  from  the  pens  of  Marion  Taggart, 
Katharine  T.  Hinkson,  Ella  L.  Dorsey,  Eleanor  Donnelly,  Anna  Sadlier,  Marion 
Brunowe,  Clara  Mulholland,  and  Mary  Waggaman.  Other  publishers,  such  as 
Herder,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Kilner,  of  Philadelphia,  are  following  apparently  in  the 
same  footsteps. 


Father  Joseph  Gordian  Daley's  A  Cassock  of  the  Pines  bids  fair  to  meet  with  well- 
merited  success.  The  book,  though  only  a  few  weeks  old,  is  advertised  as  already 
in  its  third  edition. 


Recent  popular  Books, 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND 
THEIR  HOMES:  Edited  by  Francis 
Whiting  Halsey.     Fott.     j55i.25. 

Sketches  of  twenty-three  authors, 
each  paper  illustrated  with  a  portrait 
or  a  picture  presenting  an  aspect  of  the 
author's  home,  compose  this  book. 
Opinion  rather  than  biography  is  the 
subject  of  the  sketches,  which  repro- 
duce interviews,  each  held  with  the 
cordial  assent  of  the  "  interviewed,'* 
and  discussing  his  own  work  or  con- 
temporary literature  in  general.  Lists 
of  the  best  known  books  of  the  twen- 
ty-three are  included  in  the  volume, 
which  dilTers  from  other  books  of  the 
same  general  species  in  being  pleas- 
antly critical  and  not  blindly  eulogistic. 

AMERICAN  MURAL  PAINTING  : 
Pauline  King.     Noyes.     %Z'^^  '^^^• 

A  complete  history  of  an  art  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age.  Hunt's  work  in 
the  Capitol  at  Albany;  Mr.  Lafarge's 
in  Trinity  Episcopalian  Church,  Bos- 
ton ;  the  work  at  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  paintings  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  are  the  most  important 
topics.  The  text  is  good ;  the  1 25 
pictures  are  excellent  and  excellently 
painted. 

BOOK  OF  SPORT:  William  Patton. 
J.  F.  Taylor.     $25.00  to  $125.00. 

Golf,  polo  and  polo  ponies,  court 
and  lawn  tennis,  fox  hunting,  genuine 


and  with  anise  seed  variations,  coach- 
ing, yachting,  and  automobile-driving 
are  the  chief  subjects,  and  each  article 
is  written  by  an  authority  on  sports  as 
they  are  pursued  by  the  leisure  classes. 
It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  issued  in 
this  country.  The  three  editions  are 
limited  to  2,000  copies  in  all,  and  the 
value  of  each  is  likely  to  increase 
annually. 

BURGESS  NONSENSE  BOOK  :    Ge- 
lett  Burgess.     Stokes.     $2.1^  net. 

An  agreeable  little  quarto  of  verse 
and  prose,  illustrted  aby  the  ingenious 
author  with  pictures  which  are  truly 
neat,  although  not  slavishly  imitations 
of  the  objects  represented. 

BY  BREAD    ALONE:    I.    K.    Fried- 
man .      Mc  Clure.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  in  the  guise  of  a  poor 
man,  seeks  employment  in  steel  mills, 
and  learns  the  especial  horror  in  each 
stage  of  a  long  process,  horrible  be- 
cause of  incessant,  mortal  danger.  He 
lives  with  the  workmen,  suffering  all 
their  hardships  of  every  sort,  but  they 
do  not  quite  trust  him,  and  he  effects 
but  very  little  for  their  good.  It  is  a 
ghastly  tale  of  a  ghastly  trade. 

CALEB  WRIGHT  :  <fohn   Habberton. 
Lothrop.     $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  process  by  which 
a  clever  husband  and  more  clever  wife, 
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aided  by  a  salesman  of  long  experience, 
made  the  shop  which  they  kept  the 
centre  of  village  life  and  brought  many 
of  the  privileges  of  cities  to  their  very 
door.  It  is  Calvinistic  as  far  as  it  has 
any  religion,  but  in  worldly  matters  it 
is  sensible  and  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  "Back  to  the  Soil,"  both 
being  indications  that  the  brains  of  the 
country  are  thinking  hard  about  its 
muscle  and  brawn. 

CALUMET  '*K":  Merwin-Webster. 
Macmillan.     $1.50. 

The  hero's  attempts  to  build  an  ele- 
vator for  a  firm  of  wheat- dealers  who  are 
opposed  by  a  railway  working  in  the 
interest  of  rivals.  Beginning  in  com- 
edy, the  struggle  becomes  almost 
tragic  towards  its  close,  but  ends  in 
his  success  in  everything  which  he  has 
undertaken,  his  personal  rivals  being 
transformed  into  friends,  and  his  worst 
enemy,  a  mercenary  walking-delegate, 
being  discredited. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  :  S.  Weir   Mitchell. 
Century.     11.50. 

This  is  a  novel  of  incident  and  in- 
trigue, quite  unlike  its  author's  former 
books.  An  aged  millionaire,  his  un- 
married niece  and  the  man  who  loves 
her ;  his  married  niece  and  her  husband, 
a  lawyer  who  owes  much  to  her  advice  ; 
a  highly  successful  and  well-intentioned 
business  man  tormented  by  dipsoma- 
nia recurring  at  intervals  of  years  ;  two 
charming  Philadelphia  spinsters  in  re- 
duced circumstances  ;  and  a  silly  little 
girl  in  love  with  an  Episcopalian  rector 
and  even  the  rector  himself  are  for  a 
time  each  in  a  different  way  influenced 
by  a  tricky  woman  seeking  for  money. 
She  is  defeated  none  too  soon,  but  her 
fail  is  complete.  There  is  little 
medicine  in  the  story,  and  its  style  is 
punctiliously  good. 

CLEMENTINA:    A.    E.   W.    Mason. 
Stokes.     $1.50. 

Clementina  of  Poland  and  the  Chev- 
alier Wogan  are  the  lovers  of  the  story, 
which  tells  how  his  bride  was  brought 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  George  in 
spite  of  ambushes,  surprises,  bravos, 
spies,  and  all  manner  of  treachery, 
and  given  into  his  not  too  willing 
hands  by  Wogan,  and  an  Italian  prin- 
cess who  loved  her  bridegroom.     As  a 


romance  it  is  pleasant  reading,  but  as 
history  it  is  naught. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL :  Stanley  J. 
Weyman.      Longmans.     Jpl.50. 

The  Catholic  hero  marries  the  hero- 
ine, a  Huguenot  girl,  almost  by  force, 
and  slowly  watches  her  hatred  turn  to 
love  as  she  perceives  that  he  is  surpass- 
ingly brave  and  honorable.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Eve,  1572,  in  Paris,  is  elab- 
orately described,  and  the  author's 
Protestant  faith  exhibits  itself  more 
than  is  his  custom. 

DAY  WITH  A  TRAMP,  AND 
OTHER  DAYS  :  Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 
Scribner.     ^i.oo  net. 

The  "other"  days  are  passed  with 
Iowa  farmers  in  a  mule  train,  and  on 
an  unfinished  section  of  the  Pacific 
railway.  A  fifth  paper  is  a  collection 
of  small  incidents  in  the  slums.  All 
are  well  and  forcibly  written. 

EARLIER  RENAISSANCE:  George 
Saintsbury.     Scribner.     j5{l.50  net. 

This  fifth  volume  of  a  series  of  twelve, 
covering  the  history  of  European  lit- 
erature, is  very  well  written,  and  many 
of  its  chapters  have  actual  charm  ;  ap- 
parently the  author  is  a  Protestant,  but 
is  no  bigoted  partisan  of  Luther  and 
still  less  of  Calvin,  and  this  series  is 
not  intended  for  callow  youth,  but  for 
persons  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  book  is  indexed,  but  has 
no  bibliography  or  other  special  ma- 
chinery for  the  readers. 

FABLES  FOR  THE  FAIR :  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam.  Sribner.  ^i.oo  net. 
Absurd  little  stories  illustrating  two 
entirely  dissimilar  proverbs,  and  owing 
something  to  the  device  of  capital  let- 
ters in  the  wrong  place,  although 
witty  enough  to  dispense  with  it. 

FIERY  DAWN;  M.  E.  Coleridge. 
Longmans.     $\.^0. 

The  adventures  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  during  the  wild  journey  which 
ended  in  the  secret  room  behind  a 
chimney  ablaze  with  an  enormous  fire 
are  the  staple  of  this  book.  They  are 
scarcely  exaggerated,  and  are  described 
in  a  style  of  uncommon  elegance  and 
refinement. 
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FORTUNE  OF  CHRISTINA  Mc- 
NAB:  S.  McNaughtan.  Appleton. 
I1.50. 

A  Scottish  -gvcX  of  humble  birth  and 
attainments  inherits  a  fortune,  and  puts 
herself  into  the  hands  of  a  poor  lady  to 
be  fitted  for  marriage  with  "a  lord," 
a  destiny  for  which  she  intends  herself. 
She  wearies  of  the  task  of  incessantly 
striving  to  assume  graces  unnatural  to 
her  and  decides  to  be  broadly  Scottish 
and  comfortable.  Then,  having  actu- 
ally secured  her  lord,  she  throws  him 
aside  and  takes  back  the  electrical  en- 
gineer to  whom  she  was  engaged  in  her 
days  of  poverty. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  RE- 
LIGIOUS REFORM:  William  M. 
Sloane.     Scribner.     ^2.00. 

The  author  regards  the  French  Rev- 
olution as  a  revolt  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  intensified  and  em- 
bittered by  the  strength  of  the  obstacle. 
He  has  small  sympathy  with  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  makes  no  excuses  for 
their  violence.  His  business  is  to  fur- 
nish a  working  hypothesis  for  their 
action. 

GATHERING  OF  BROTHER  HI- 
LARIUS:  Michael  Fairiess.  Button. 
i5i.25. 

A  legend  of  a  young  monk  whom  a 
wise  prior  sends  out  to  see  the  world 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  love  and 
hunger.  He  returns  with  the  desired 
knowledge,  and  also  with  a  mastery  of 
the  limner's  art  and  a  true  vocation,  and 
in  due  time  becomes  prior  in  his  turn. 
The  plague  approaches  the  convent 
and  he  sallies  forth  with  the  young 
novices,  fights  it  hand  to  hand,  and 
dies  in  the  moment  of  victory.  It  is 
very  cleverly  and  ingeniously  written 
in  excellent  English. 

HEROINES  OF  FICTION  :  William 
Dean  Howells.  Harper  Bros.  2 
Vols.     J5J3.75  net. 

Both  authors  and  heroines  are  criti- 
cised in  this  book,  which  is  very 
seriously  written,  with  conscientious 
effort  to  apply  the  latest  "altruistic" 
principles  not  to  the  author  but  to 
the  product  of  his  imagination.  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Richardson,  Gold- 
smith, Miss  Bumey,  are  a  few  of  the 


authors  criticised,  and  seventy  pictures 
reveal  the  heroines.  Complete  agree- 
ment with  the  author  is  difficult,  but 
he  provokes  thought  and  he  speaks 
from  uncommonly  beautiful  pages. 

HOUSE  PARTY.     Small.     ^1.50. 

Twelve  authors  of  a  given  list  of 
twenty-four  have  written  twelve  sto- 
ries, which  are  supposed  to  be  told  by 
country  house  visitors  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  a  series  of  rainy  days.  A 
prize  of  $1,000  is  offered  for  the  cor- 
rect list  of  the  authors.  Some  of  the 
tales  are  very  good,  and  the  connecting 
links  of  conversation  and  narrative, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
are  highly  ingenious. 

IN  SPITE  OF  ALL:  Edna  Lyall. 
Longmans.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  kinswoman  of  Bishop 
Coke,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  King 
Charles,  is  beloved  by  a  Puritan  from 
whom  she  is  long  estranged  by  the 
lack  of  harmony  in  their  opinions. 
The  title  refers  to  her  final  marriage 
with  him.  The  author  scrupulously 
strives  to  be  impartial,  and  her  hero  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  bigotry  of  one 
section  of  his  party. 

ISLE  OF  THE  SHAMROCK :  Clifton 
Johnson.     Macmillan.     jj;2.oo  net. 

The  author's  photographs  include 
scenes  in  many  parts  of  rural  Ireland 
and  show  many  conditions  of  men. 
The  text,  like  that  of  his  similar  books 
on  France,  England  and  New  Eng- 
land, reflects  his  observations  and  re- 
ports his  talks  with  the  natives.  Errors 
are  almost  unavoidable  in  such  a  book, 
but  his  do  not  proceed  from  lack  of 
good  will,  and  he  freely  rejoices  in  all 
that  pleases  him. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL :  Horace 
E.  Scudder.  Houghton.  2  Vols. 
j$4.oo  net. 

The  author's  long  personal  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Lowell  and  with  all 
his  literary  friends  made  the  writing  of 
this  biography  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  and  he  had  the  cordial  aid  of  the 
Lowell  family.  No  previous  account 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  life  has  given  any 
idea  of  his  influence  on  the  generation 
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immediately  following  his  own,  the 
generation  that  fought  the  Civil  War. 
The  critical  estimates  are  excellent, 
also  ;  the  accounts  of  the  social  side  of 
the  poet's  life  are  in  perfect  taste ;  and 
his  diplomatic  career  is  graphically 
described. 

LAURIEL :  Edited  by  A.  H.  Page. 
I1.50. 

The  heroine,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  American  inventor,  has  three 
suitors,  two  of  whom  are  royal  princes, 
the  third  an  American  engineer.  Her 
letters  are  written  to  the  third,  who 
carries  her  off  from  the  other  two,  at 
whose  court  she  is  a  guest.  The  let- 
ters faithfully  reflect  the  American 
girl's  way  of  regarding  her  suitors  and 
her  parents. 

LET  NOT  MAN  PUT  ASUNDER: 
Basil  King.     Harper.     %i.^o. 

The  author's  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  his  heroine  and  her 
husband  sometimes  gives  him  an  air  of 
levity,  but  he  takes  the  situation  with 
due  seriousness  when,  having  divorced 
her  husband,  the  heroine  remarries  and 
finds  herself  mentally  and  spiritually 
unable  to  endure  her  position.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  story,  but  it  is  an  indica- ' 
tion  of  a  better  popular  view  of  divorce. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON :  Graham  Balfour.  2  Vols. 
I5.00. 

The  superiority  of  this  book  to  the 
"Letters"  lies  in  its  account  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  family  and  childhood,  and 
in  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  life 
at  Vailima.  It  is  a  personal  narrative 
rather  than  a  critical  estimate. 

LIVES  OF  THE  HUNTED :  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson.   Scribner.   $i.*}^net. 

The  author's  aim  is  to  discourage 
hunting  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing, 
or  for  the  acquisition  of  especially 
beautiful  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  he 
is  tolerant  even  of  predatory  animals. 
A  Rocky  Mountain  ram,  a  street  spar- 
row, a  teal,  a  kangaroo  rat,  a  coyote, 
a  bear,  and  a  charming  bear  cub  are 
the  principal  characters  described  in 
this  book,  which  has  many  full-page 
pictures  and  ingenious  illustrations  in 
the  text  and  on  the  margin. 


MAKING  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOME  j 
J.  P.   Mowbray.     Doubleday.     $1.50. 

The  man  who  tells  this  story  saves 
half  his  salary  for  two  years,  invests  it 
in  payment  for  a  small  estate  with  a 
house  and  vegetable  garden,  improves 
it,  and  clears  it  of  encumbrance.  It 
is  an  amusing  tale,  but  the  author  en- 
dows himself  with  two  servants,  each 
worth  about  six  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
duct, and  so  deprives  it  of  all  verisi- 
militude. 

MAKING  OF  JANE :  Sarah  Barnwell 
Elliott.     ScHbne)^s.     $1.50. 

An  utterly  selfish  woman,  not  bad 
because  never  tempted,  adopts  her 
niece  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  her 
attractions  upon  her  own  social  posi- 
tion, rules  her  with  intense  severity 
but  great  astuteness,  and  attempts  to 
make  her  marry  for  her  aunt's  ag- 
grandizement. The  encounter  be- 
tween the  girl's  perfect  innocence  and 
the  sophistication  of  the  world  is 
charmingly  described ;  and  the  aunt's 
downfall  through  her  own  selfishness ; 
the  behavior  of  a  social  black  sheep, 
and  the  heroine's  escape  into  freedom 
make  a  really  original  book. 

MAN  FROM  GLENGARRY  :  "  Ralph 
Connor."     Revell.     $1.50. 

A  Presbyterian  story  first,  a  story  of 
lumbering  and  a  love  story  afterwards. 
The  fights  among  the  lumber  men, 
their  life  in  the  villages  far  up  the 
river,  a  Presbyterian  revival  and  Bible 
class,  and  the  making  of  an  honorable 
gentleman  and  a  statesman  out  of  an 
honest  Scottish  boy,  are  the  subjects. 
This  is  the  new  form  of  Protestant 
Sunday-school  library  book. 

MAN  OF  MILLIONS :  S.  R.  Keightley. 
Dodd.     $1.50. 

Percival  Colthurst,  returning  to  Eng- 
land from  a  long  absence  originating 
in  a  youthful  attempt  at  forgery,  is 
almost  immediately  assailed  hy  the 
inciter  of  his  first  wrong-doing  with 
offers  to  show  him  an  opportunity  to 
sin  more  profitably.  His  refusal  leads 
to  this  man's  death,  to  the  discovery  of 
a  criminal  in  a  generally  respected  per- 
son, and  another  train  of  circumstances 
very  nearly  leads  to  his  own  death. 
The  story  is  most  ingeniously  compli- 
cated, but  is  unreal. 
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MAN  WHO  KNEW  BETTER :  Tom 
Gallon.     Appleton.     |(l.5o. 

The  Dickens  theme  of  a  selfish  man 
reformed  by  a  vision  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  this  story.  At  first  the  hero 
knows  better  than  to  believe  in  Christ- 
mas :  later  he  knows  better  than  not  to 
believe  in  it. 

MODERN  ANTAEUS  :  Author  of  "  An 
English  Woman's  Love  Letters."  Dou- 
b'eday.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  reared  in  this  country 
with  his  twin  sister,  has  a  most  agree- 
able childhood  which  is  pleasantly 
described.  His  parents  insist  that  he 
shall  spend  his  manhood  in  London, 
and  the  city  crushes  the  life  and  man- 
hood out  of  him.  The  author  imitates 
Mr.  Meredith's  style. 

NEW  AMERICANS :  Alfred  H  odder. 
Macmillan.     ^{{1.50. 

Studies  of  matrimonial  infelicity  fill 
this  book,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
entirely  decent,  the  infelicity  coming 
from  spiritual  and  temperamental 
causes.  The  characters  are  unhack- 
neyed and  the  style  is  so  dignified  that 
reading  the  book  is  an  unbroken  pleas- 
ure. 

OLD  TIME  GARDENS :  Alice  Morse 
Earle.     Macmillan.     $2.50  net. 

Descriptions  of  colonial  and  early 
nineteenth  century  gardens  with  ex- 
cellent pictures  very  carefully  printed. 
Some  of  the  old  gardening  lore  is  very 
curious,  both  in  spelling  and  in  sub- 
stance. 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS:  John 
Muir.     Houghton.     $1.75  net. 

The  author  of  these  papers  watched 
the  tracts  selected  as  Parks  long  before 
they  were  thus  chosen,  and  he  has  ex- 
plored the  Alaskan  tundras,  the  Parks 
of  the  future.  His  chief  enthusiasm  is 
for  the  superb  Californian  trees,  but  he 
is  enthusiastic  as  to  flowers  also,  he 
knows  birds  and,  within  the  bounds  of 
discretion,  he  loves  bears.  His  book 
is  illustrated  with  his  own  excellent 
photographs. 

QUIBERON  TOUCH:  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.     Appleton.     ^1.50. 

The  author  somewhat  taxes  prob- 
ability by  making  his  English  American 
hero  meet  the  French  heroine  now  on 


this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  then  on 
the  other,  at  precisely  the  happy  fo- 
ment, but  no  invention  of  his  equals 
the  real  strangeness  of  the  Quiberon 
Bay  action  in  which  they  finally  meet. 
The  story  of  that  memorable  sea  fight 
with  its  novel  tactics  is  strange  in  itself, 
and  may  be  found  in  Captain  Mahan's 
new  book.  In  Mr.  Brady's  the  inter- 
est lies  in  the  feelings  of  the  wedded 
lovers. 

REAL  WORLD:  Robert  Herrick. 
Macmillan.     $1.50. 

A  boy's  growth  and  progress  -to 
strong  manhood  are  traced  from  child- 
hood's sordidness  to  educated  opu- 
lence, together  with  the  slow  but  in- 
evitable deterioration  of  a  girl  reared 
to  prize  wealth  and  encouraged  to  sell 
herself  in  marriage.  The  idea  is  good, 
and  the  woman  seems  as  real  as  the 
man  ;  but  she  is  no  better  companion 
for  a  clean-minded  person  in  a  book 
than  she  would  be  in  a  drawing-room. 
Even  a  fortune-hunting  girl,  howso- 
ever badly  in  need  of  a  warning,  should 
not  be  given  this  book. 

SPINSTER  BOOK:  Myrtle  Reed. 
Putnam.     $2.00. 

*  An  elegant  exterior  and  beautiful 
pages  set  off  the  pleasant  papers  in 
which  the  originator  of  the  present 
"  Love- Letter ' '  fever  discourses  of  the 
mild  delights  and  griefs  of  the  spinster. 
She  might  say  that  one  of  them  is 
having  her  plots  appropriated  by  the 
other  sex  without  acknowledgment. 

STRATAGEMS  AND  SPOILS: 
William  Allen  White.  Scribner. 
51.50. 

The  author  has  here  collected  a  small 
group  of  political  stories  in  which  there 
is  no  intention  of  presenting  a  love  in- 
terest, but  in  spite  of  him  the  decision 
of  fate  in  all  the  stories  but  one  is  in  a 
woman's  hands, and  when  there  are  two 
women  in  the  hands  of  the  least  worthy. 
They  are  good  stories,  well  told,  aftd 
exhibiting  comprehension  of  affairs. 
not  as  they  should  be,  but  as  they  are, 
and  vivid  feeling  as  to  how  they 
should  be. 

TYPES    OF    NAVAL    OFPTCERS : 

Alfred  T.  Mahan.   Little.     ;?2.5o  net. 

The  author's  ability  to  make  history 

more    interesting   than  romance,  even 
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. ,  while  expounding  a  serious  theory,  is 
wonderfully  manifested  in  this  work. 
He  writes  of  the  achievements  of 
Hawke,  Rodney,  Pellew,  Saumarez, 
Jerves,  and  Howe,  showing  that  each 
one,  although  his  originality  gave  him 
a  leader's  place,  really  represented  a 
tendency  of  his  time.  He  writes  with 
great  spirit  and  without  any  of  the 
sentimentalism  often  lavished  on  Byng 
and  other  officers  similarly  unfortunate. 
His  six  heroes  appear  in  fine  portraits. 

VICTORS :  Robert  Barr.  Stokes.  $\.^o. 

The  story  of  three  peddlers,  two 
educated  Americans, the  third  a  shrewd 
but  unlearned  Irishman,  are  recounted 
from  the  days  of  their  earliest  adven- 
tures until  the  Americans  are  rich,  and 
the  Irishman  boss  of  his  party.  The 
tale  is  true  to  life,  and  every  incident 
in  its  pages  can  be  matched  by  an- 
other in  the  columns  of  respectable 
publishers,  but  its  truth  is  disgraceful 
to  the  country.  The  Irishman  suffers 
the  most  morally,  but  he  is  the  wittiest 
and  cleverest,  and  most  interesting  of 
the  three.  His  outburst  of  wrath  at 
finding  that  an  innocent  police  captain 


and  his  men,  acting  on  his  orders,  have 
assaulted  a  man  whom  he  happened 
to  know  in  his  youth,  is  a  whole  com- 
mentary on  American  municipal  poli- 
tics. 

V.  R.  I.  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  HER 
LIFE  AND  EMPIRE:  Marquis  of 
Lome.     Harper.     $2.Kfi. 

This  authorized  history  is  illustrated 
with  a  few  portraits  and  pictures  of  his- 
toric scenes  in  the  late  Queen's  life. 
The  text  gives  a  full  account  of  her 
childhood,  and  youth,  and  family  his- 
tory, but  has  little  that  is  new  to  say 
in  regard  to  her  public  life,  except  as 
to  her  promptness,  industry,  and  punc- 
tuality. It  is  a  biography,  and  noth  - 
ing  more,  in  spite  of  the  title. 

WHEN  LOVE  IS  YOUNG:  Ray 
Ralph  Gilson.     Harper.     ^1.50. 

The  loves  of  a  small  boy,  of  a  youth 
and  of  a  man  recounted  in  succession, 
the  earlier  affairs  with  apparently 
.  affected  sentiment  and  one  of  the  later, 
that  for  which  the  book  seems  to  be 
made,  is  written  with  superfluous 
frankness  as  to  its  viciousness. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Souls  Departed.  Being  a  defense  and  declaration  of  the  Catholic  Church's 
Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  By  Cardinal  Allen.  P'irst 
published  in  1565,  and  now  edited  in  modern  spelling  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett, 
C.SS.R.  Second  Edition.  London:  Burns  &  Oates  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago :  Benziger  Brothers.     1901.     Pp.  xii — 402.     Price,  $1.00. 

Method  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Spirago's).  A  manual  for  priests,  teach- 
ers, and  parents.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Green  Bay,  Wis.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  Benziger  Brothers.  1901. 
Pp.  589.     Price,  ;J>i.50. 

"  Forgive  Us  our  Trespasses  ; "  or,  Talks  before  Confession.  A  Book  for 
Children.  By  Mother  Mary  Loyola  (of  the  Bar  Convent,  York  .  Edited  by  Father 
Thurston,  S.J.     New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers.     Pp.  xvi-142.     Price,  $0.55. 

Practical  Preaching  for  Priests  and  People.  Twenty-five  Plain  Cath- 
olic Sermons  on  Useful  Subjects,  with  a  Synopsis  of  each  Sermon.  By  Clement 
Holland.     London  :  Thomas  Baker.     1901.     Pp.325.     Price,  4s.  6d. 
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Casus  Conscientiae  propositi  ac  soluti  a  R.  P.  Eduardo  Genicot,  SJ.  Opus 
postumum  accommodatum  ad  "Theolpgiae  Moralis  Institutiones "  ejusdem  auctoris. 
Vol.  I — ^pp.  428;  Vol.  II— pp.  606.  Lovanii :  Typis  et  sumptibus  Polleunis  et 
Ceuterick.     1901. 

Les  fexuDES  DU  CLERGfe.  Par  I'abbe  J.  Hogan,  S.S.,  Superieur  du  S6minaire 
de  Boston.  Traduit  de  1' anglais,  par  I'abbe  A.  Boudinhon.  Introduction  par  Mgr. 
I'Archevgque  d'Albi.  Rome:  Fr.  Pustet ;  Paris:  P.  Lethielleux.  1901.  Pp. 
574.     Prix,  6  fr. 

L*  Intervention  du  Pape  dans  L' Election  de  Son  Successeur.  Par  M. 
I*abb6  G.  Perils,  ancien  professeur  de  Droit  Canonique  ^  la  Faculty  de  Theologie  de 
Washington,  Vicaire  de  la  Sainte-Trinit6  (Paris).  Paris :  A.  Roger  and  F.  Cher- 
noviz.     1902.     Pp.  XX — 209.     Prix,  2  fr. 

Tractatus  de  Deo-Homine,  sive  de  Verbo  Incamato,  auctore  Laurentio 
Janssens,  O.S.B.,  S.T.D.  I  Pars,— Christologia.  (III.— Q.  I— XXVI. )  Cum 
approbatione  Superiorum.  (Tomus  IV — Summa  Theologica  ad  modum  Commen- 
tarii  in  Aquinatis  Summam,  praesentis  aevi  studiis  aptatam. )  St.  Louis  :  B.  Herder. 
1901.     Pp.  xxviii — 870.     Pretium,  $T,.(iO  net. 

Casus  Conscientiae  propositi  et  soluti  Romae,  ad  Sanctum  ApoUinarem,  in 
coetu  Sancti  Pauli  Apostoli,  anno  1900 — 1901.  N.  6.  Cura  et  expensis  Rmi  Dni 
Felicis  Cad^ne  Urbani  Antistitis.  Romae.  1901.  Venale  prostat  apud  Analecta 
Ecclesiastica^  praecipuosque  bibliopolas.     Constat  lib.  I,  25.     Pp.  67  (297 — 364). 

TRAiTfe  DE  LA  VERITABLE  Oraison,  d'aprds  les  Principes  de  St.  Thomas. 
Par  le  R.  P.  Antonin  Massouli^,  O.  P.  Suivi  des  &tats  d^  Oraison,  par  le  R.  P. 
Rousseau,  O.P.  fedition  nouvelle,  revue  et  completee  par  le  R.  P.  M.-J.  Rousset, 
O.P.  Vol.  I — pp.  xxiv — 251  ;  Vol.  II — pp.  330.  Paris":  P.  Lethielleux.  1901. 
Prix,  2  fr.  par  vol. 

La  Confession  et  la  Communion  des  Enfants  et  des  Jeunes  Gens.  Par 
1'  abbd  P.  Lejeune.  Ouvrage  approuv6  par  S.  E.  le  Cardinal  Longenieux.  Paris : 
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PROM  SEPTUAGESIMA  TO  PASSIONTIDE. 

THE  Christmas  cycle  of  the  liturgical  year,  from  Advent  to 
the  Epiphany,  may  be  called  the  solemn  introduction  to  the 
divine  act  of  the  Redemption.  It  is  the  springtime  of  the  Mes- 
sianic period :  the  earth  buds  forth  the  Saviour — first  revealing 
Him  at  Bethlehem  as  a  tender  nursling  from  the  root  of  Jesse ; 
then  showing  forth  the  delicate  seedling  as  it  takes  on  deeper 
color  beneath  the  Egyptian  sun  at  Heliopolis  in  the  Nile  region ; 
and  finally  at  Nazareth  unfolding  in  blossom  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion  that  will  rise  from  its  calyx  in  the  Garden  of  Olives. 
Mary,  the  Lily  of  Judah,  rose-tinted  like  the  flowers  on  Sharon's 
plain,  finds  her  beauty  blending  into  the  likeness  of  purple  as  she 
recognizes  in  the  growing  Child  the  tokens  of  the  passiflora, 
which  loves  to  wind  its  tendrils  around  rude  forms  that  bear  the 
semblance  of  a  cross. 

One  of  the  apocryphal  gospels^  relates  how  the  Holy  Youth, 
Jesus,  one  day  returning  from  the  school  at  Nazareth,  where  He 
had  astonished  His  master  by  the  wondrously  clear  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  saw  a  little  man  busy  in  his 
shop  dyeing  clothes  and  garments.  The  text  says  that  the  dye 
was  of  a  sad  color^  which  seems  to  have  been  the  deep  purple 
approaching  black,  often  worn  by  the  Orientals  as  an  expression 
of  that  sober  feeling  associated  with  the  thought  of  penance  or 
sorrow.  The  Holy  Child  approached  the  youth,  and  seemingly 
attracted  by  his  particular  occupation  asked  him  to  let  Him  join 
in  the  work ;  and  then,  the  writer  tells  us,  Jesus  took  some  of 
the  clothes  and  dyed  them  in  the  sad  color.      Here  the  apocry- 

*  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Thomas'  Gospel,  and  is  extant  only  in  fragment.  Its 
true  authorship  is  not  known,  but  several  copies  of  the  gospel  appear  to  have  been  in 
circulation  during  the  second  century.  It  is  referred  to  by  St.  Irenaeus,  who  proba- 
bly had  the  complete  text  before  him. 
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phal  fragment  breaks  off,  and  Coterlinus,  the  editor  of  the  Greek 
text,  can  tell  us  no  more  of  what  followed. 

But  the  Catholic  heart  understands  it  all.  The  cloth  of  "  sad 
dye,"  which  attracted  the  Holy  Boy  of  Nazareth,  was  the  love- 
token  of  His  future  Bride;  not  the  nuptial  garment  of  her 
triumph,  but  the  robe  of  her  compassion  in  the  sorrow  of  her 
Spouse.  Jesus  was  even  then  preparing  for  the  journey  which 
was  to  take  Him  along  the  dolorous  way  beset  by  enemies  that 
would  wrestle  with  Him  unto  death  ere  He  should  win  His  beau- 
tiful Bride,  the  Church ;  whilst  she  was  waiting,  arrayed  in  purple 
robes  of  mourning,  on  the  height  of  Calvary  which  He  was 
ascending. 

The  whole  solemn  story  is  brought  before  us  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  from  Septuagesima  to  Holy  Week.  She,  our 
Mother,  who  has  begotten  us  in  Christ,  donning  the  sad  garments 
of  the  Lenten  purple,  tells  us  year  by  year  each  touching  inci- 
dent of  those  sweet  sad  days  of  her  wooing.  The  language  of  the 
missal  and  of  the  offices  of  the  Church  records  it  all,  and  fasci- 
nates, whilst  it  instructs,  us  by  the  very  manner  of  its  recital ;  for 
the  story  itself  is  wrought  out  in  brief  practical  tasks  introduced 
by  reflections  that  make  us  realize  our  kinship  with  her  and  with 
her  Divine  Spouse,  in  order  that  we  may  arouse  in  ourselves  the 
desire  to  be  like  her  and  like  to  Christ,  who  would  have  us  enter 
and  dwell  with  Him  in  His  glory. 

I. 

In  the  Church,  beginning  with  Septuagesima  Sunday,  the 
sounds  of  joy  are  banished ;  and  the  sober  recitative,  varied  only 
by  the  modulated  calls  to  repentance  and  compassion,  takes  the 
place  of  the  Gloria  and  Allelujah  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass. 
Both  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of  Septuagesima  emphasize  the 
thought  that  the  reward  of  election  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
the  result  of  a  strife  and  of  labor  according  to  each  man's  ability. 
"  Every  one  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  refraineth  from  all 
things;  and  they,  indeed,  that  they  may  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  Sunday.  In  the  Gospel  the  example  of  the  labor- 
ers hired  for  the  vineyard  receiving  their  merited  compensation 
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is  concluded  with  the  warning  that  "  many  are  called  but  few 
are  chosen." 

The  call  to  labor  for  our  salvation  is  still  more  pronounced  in 
the  liturgy  of  Sexagesima  Sunday.  Again  the  Epistle  gives  us  the 
dominant  thought  in  St.  Paul's  words  which  bid  us  bear  with 
resignation,  if  not  with  alacrity,  the  hardships  and  trials  that  mark 
the  path  of  the  elect.  He  tells  us  of  his  own  bitter  experience, — 
how  he  suffered,  "  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  from  his  own  nation,  in  perils  from  the 
Gentiles,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  perils  from  false  brethren ;  in  labor  and  painfulness, 
in  many  watchings,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness, 
besides  those  things  which  are  without ;  his  daily  instance  [as  he 
calls  his  pastoral  work],  the  solicitude  for  all  the  churches."  But 
trials  and  temptations  are  not  losses  ;  they  are  the  test  of  fidelity, 
the  source  of  victory,  and  hence  are  subjects  of  gratitude  as  long 
as  God's  sustaining  grace  gives  light  and  strength  to  bear  up 
under  them.  And  that  grace  is  assured  for  the  Christian  who 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunities  held  out  to  him  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.  Thus  "  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
Gladly,  therefore,  does  the  Apostle  glory  in  his  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  him. 

The  Gospel  is  in  accord  with  the  same  motive,  inciting  the 
soul  to  work  out  its  salvation  in  all  patience  amid  the  distractions 
of  the  world.  The  sources  of  temptation  and  human  weakness 
are  pointed  out  in  the  similitude  of  the  sower  who,  as  he  sows  his 
seed,  sees  some  falling  by  the  wayside,  some  on  the  hard  rock, 
some  among  thorns,  and  some  other  on  goodly  ground — the 
hearts  of  those  who,  "  hearing  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  patience." 

But  the  passive  resignation  of  the  soul  that  sustains  it  amidst 
trials  and  under  the  chastening  correction  of  the  heavenly  Mas- 
ter is  to  lead  us  into  the  active  service  of  love.  Penance  destroys 
sin,  roots  out  the  habits  of  vice ;  but  it  does  not  build  up  the  pos- 
itive structure  of  a  new  life.  That  is  the  work  of  charity.  Hence 
the  next  thought  presented  to  us,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Quin- 
quagesima,  is  that  which  interprets  the  necessity  and  qualities  of 
charity.     Love  alone  renders  faith  and  mortification  of  real  value 
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in  the  Christian  life.  "  If  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
move  mountains,  and  have  *  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  if  I 
should  distribute  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  as  does  the 
modem  philanthropist,  who  thus  soothes  his  conscience  by  an  act 
of  generosity  that  wins  him  a  worldly  plaudit  for  goodness,  "  it 
profiteth  me  nothing."  Nay,  even  the  renunciations  that  mortify 
the  earthly  appetite  and  bring  the  body  into  subjection  to  the 
soul  are  of  no  avail  without  that  charity  which  "  is  kind,  envieth 
not,  is  not  puffed  up,  seeks  not  her  own,  thinketh  no  evil,  beareth 
all  things." 

A  practical  example  of  this  charity  is  given  in  the  Gospel  of  this 
day.  Our  Lord  tells  His  Apostles  of  the  sufferings  that  awaiit 
Him,  as  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man. 
"  He  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and  be  mocked,  and 
scourged,  and  spit  upon ;  and  after  they  have  scourged  Him,  they 
will  put  Him  to  death ;  and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again." 
They  do  not  understand  what  He  means,  any  more  than  the 
earthly-minded  understand  the  renunciation  of  worldly  comforts 
or  the  voluntary  mortification  of  religious  discipline.  The  "  charity 
that  seeks  not  its  own  "  is  folly  to  the  world's  wise.  The  ex- 
planation our  Lord  makes  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  silence  of 
the  disciples  is  an  act  of  that  very  charity  which  He  came  to 
inculcate,  and  which  now  becomes  both  a  proof  of  His  divine 
mission  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  that  mission  is  being  fulfilled. 
He  cures  the  blind  man  beside  Jericho  on  the  road  leading  west- 
ward to  Jerusalem.  "  And  all  the  people  that  saw  it  gave  praise 
unto  God." 

II. 

The  next  step  in  the  instructive  lesson  by  which  the  Church 
brings  home  to  us  the  duty  of  Christian  perfection,  is  one  from 
meditation  to  action.  The  scale  from  Septuagesima  to  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday  is  marked  by  the  triple  thought  of  our  election, 
of  the  necessity  for  earnest  endeavor  to  make  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  call,  and  of  the  contrast  between  that  endeavor  and  the 
emulation  or  ambition  of  the  world — a  contrast  bound  by  the 
quality  of  self-sacrificing  charity. 

But  from  this  out  the  thought  that  we  are  called  to  the  beau- 
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tiful  inheritance  with  Christ  is  to  be  carried  into  action.  Our 
holy  Mother,  having  urged  us  on  by  reflection  and  instruction, 
now  applies  the  test  of  our  willingness  to  follow  her  Divine 
Spouse  to  glory  through  the  path  of  sacrifice.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Lenten  season  on  Ash  Wednesday  we  shall  enter  into  a 
course  of  actual  renunciation.  Hitherto  we  have,  with  the  Divine 
Planter,  considered  within  ourselves  the  choice  of  the  seed,  the 
place  and  the  manner  of  planting  it.  We  have  understood  that 
it  is  necessary  to  go  deep  down  into  the  ground  of  our  nothing- 
ness, and  in  the  likeness  of  our  origin  from  earth  to  contemplate 
ourselves  as  dead  to  sin,  to  earthly  enjoyment  for  its  own  sake. 
The  first  condition  of  our  growth  is  humility.  In  the  sheltering, 
lowly  separation  from  worldliness  alone  does  that  heat,  that  fer- 
vor develop  which  renders  the  vital  energy  of  the  little  germ 
active  from  within.  Then  the  seed  bursts ;  the  outer  shell  de- 
cays ;  but  from  its  envelope  there  rises  a  new  life,  spontaneously 
struggling  up  towards  the  sunlight,  the  warmth  and  splendor  of 
which  is  to  give  to  it  its  perfection  and  beauty. 

Thus  death,  a  return  to  the  earth,  is  to  be  the  beginning  of 
our  transfiguration ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  realize  this  thought 
to  the  full,  we  recall  it  to  mind  and  apply  it  to  ourselves  each 
year  at  the  knee  of  our  holy  Mother  as  we  go  up  to  the  altar  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  Lent  to  have  the  ashes  placed  upon  our 
foreheads  with  the  solemn  injunction  :  ''Memento  homo,  quiapulvis 
es,  et  in  pulverem  reverteris',' — Remember,  mortal,  that  thou  art 
created  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  to  that  earth  thou  must 
return,  ere  thou  canst  rise  to  meet  Christ  at  the  heavenly  nuptials. 
The  thought  of  death  is  the  safeguard  against  sin,  against  that 
reliance  upon  earthly  strength  and  comfort  which  is  sure  to  disap- 
point us  one  day.  It  is  strange  that  we  can  ever  forget  it,  that 
we  should  need  the  solemn  reminder  of  Ash  Wednesday,  when 
there  are  so  many  other  monitors  of  death  constantly  waiting 
upon  us.  The  daily  processions  carrying  out  our  departed  friends, 
the  long  rows  of  graves  marking  the  paths  of  the  city  of  the  dead, 
our  own  infirmity  which  gnaws  like  a  worm  visibly  at  our  little 
strength,  the  furrows  on  the  brow,  the  dim-growing  of  the  mirrors 
of  our  soul,  the  gray  hairs,  and  the  trembling  and  uncertain  move- 
ments of  hand  and  foot — all  these  say  hour  by  hour,  in  varied 
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modes  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  one  self-same  word — Death. 
Nay,  by  some  wondrous  providence,  not  only  the  signs  of  earthly 
growth  betoken  the  advance  of  decay  in  every  man,  but  also  the 
language  we  use ;  the  very  words  with  which  we  would  clothe  our 
pride  of  intellect  and  assert  our  manhood,  are  but  echoes  or  ex- 
pressions of  our  mortality.  The  human  intellect,  the  human 
heart,  the  wonderfully  constructed  human  body — all  that  is 
human  in  us  is  mortal,  is  bound  up  with  dust  and  decay ;  and  we 
say  it  even  as  we  use  the  word  human,  for  human  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  humus,  the  earth.  From  human,  as  of  earth,  our 
ancestors  constructed  the  word  humble  (humilis),  as  if  thereby  to 
express  the  thought  that  the  natural  condition  of  man  is  in  hu- 
mility. The  same  fact  may  be  noted  in  the  word-formation  of 
Semitic  languages.  Even  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Assyrians 
the  signs  and  terms  for  "  earth  "  and  "  death  "  and  "  man  "  are  in 
some  way  connected  and  identified.  The  old  Babylonian  ideo- 
gram for  "  bride  "  is  the  same  as  "  to  return  "  or  "  to  die ; "  and 
in  Chinese  the  word  kwei,  "  to  return,"  implies  a  contraction  of 
the  character  of  "  wife,"  and  is  used  of  a  woman's  marriage,  and 
of  "  returning  to  dust — kwei  yu  fu,''  that  is,  "  dying."  "  The 
penalties  of  man  and  wife,"  says  Dr.  Ball,  the  editor  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  Genesis  in  our  Polychrome  Bible,  "  are  parallel : 
each  is  to  return  to  the  source  of  each,  the  woman  to  the  man, 
the  man  to  dust."^  Yet,  with  death  thus  forever  bearing  its  grim 
sign  before  us  in  every  step  and  turn  of  our  lives,  we  forget  it, 
and  would  attach  ourselves  to  the  things  of  earth  in  hopeless 
abandonment,  if  our  holy  Mother  did  not  with  gentle  violence 
draw  us  aside  and  instruct  us  in  the  path  of  right. 

The  prayers  and  blessings  that  give  a  sacramental  virtue  to 
the  ashes  which  are  to  be  applied  to  our  foreheads,  bring  out  the 
main  lines  of  conduct  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided. 

**  Bless  and  sanctify,  O  God,  these  ashes,  that  they  may  be  a 
wholesome  remedy  to  all  who  humbly  call  upon  Thy  name ;  who, 
conscious  of  their  sins,  accuse  themselves ;  being  sprinkled  therewith, 
may  receive  health  of  body  and  safety  of  soul. ' ' 

The  Church,  therefore,  prays  that  the  ashes,  mingling  their  con- 

*  Gen.  2  :  25,  note  16. 
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secrated  substance  in  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  our  bodies,  might 
impart  to  us  that  divine  energy  which  will  restore  us  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  first  creation.  That  condition  implies  health  of  body 
wherewith  we  may  serve  God  according  to  His  will.  It  was  sin 
that  brought  disease  into  the  world,  and  while  the  pains  of  sick- 
ness still  remain  and  serve  as  the  atoning  satisfaction  for  sin,  the 
diminution  of  sin  through  penance  is  calculated  to  remove  disease. 
Our  Lord  in  restoring  the  paralytic,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  to 
health,  says :  "  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole  ;  sin  no  more,  lest 
some  worse  thing  happen  to  thee."*  What  Jesus  did  on  the 
Sabbath  day  to  the  man  who  had  languished  for  thirty-eight 
years,  He  is  disposed  to  do  through  the  virtue  of  His  word  in  the 
Church  on  Ash  Wednesday  for  those  whose  contrite  spirit  and 
lively  faith  permit  it.  Hence  the  priest  completes  the  benediction 
of  the  ashes  with  the  words : 

<*  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  to  the  Ninevites  doing 
penance  in  ashes  and  sackcloth  didst  grant  the  remedies  of  Thy  pardon, 
mercifully  grant  that  we  may  resemble  them  in  their  disposition,  and 
also  be  like  them  in  obtaining  forgiveness. ' ' 

Then  follow  the  anthems  in  the  beautifully  solicitous  tones  of 
the  Gradual : 

' '  Let  us  change  our  garments ;  let  us  fast  and  lament  before  the 
Lord ;  let  us  amend  for  the  better  in  those  things  in  which  we  have 
sinned  through  ignorance,  lest  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  day  of  death, 
we  seek  time  for  repentance  and  find  it  not." 

The  last  prayer  said  before  the  Mass  is  expressive  of  the  central 
thought  which  animates  the  liturgy  of  the  entire  Lenten  season : 

**  Grant  us,  O  Lord,  to  begin  the  exercises  of  our  Christian  war- 
fare with  holy  fasts ;  in  order  that,  about  to  fight  against  the  spirits 
of  evil,  we  may  have  the  help  and  protection  of  self-restraint :  through 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. ' ' 

The  Mass  proper  for  Ash  Wednesday  in  the  Roman  Missal 
has  the  superscription  Statio  ad  Sanctum  Sabinam.  It  means 
that  the  clergy  and  faithful  used  to  gather  on  this  day  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sabina  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  where  the  Pontiff 

'John  5  :   14. 
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blessed  the  ashes  and  addressed  the  people ;  after  which  all  went 
in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  chanting  the 
hymns  of  the  Church  and  inviting  the  callous  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  penance  and  reparation.  In  the  cloister  attached  to  this 
church  once  dwelt  St.  Dominic,  and  the  saintly  Pius  V,  and  St. 
Thomas,  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools." 

The  Epistle,  or  Lesson  for  this  day,  is  an  invitation  to  penance 
(taken  from  the  prophet  Joel) ;  and  the  Gospel  warns  us  not  to 
make  our  penitential  exercises  an  occasion  of  vain  ostentation  or 
self-satisfaction.  "  When  you  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  sad. 
Lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven." 

Every  day  in  the  Lenten  season  has  its  distinct  service  in  the 
missal  and  breviary,  carrying  on  and  emphasizing  in  the  gradual 
progress  of  its  instructive  cycle  the  lessons  of  prayer,  active 
charity,  self-denial,  patience,  confidence.  The  devout  Catholic 
who  assists  at  Mass  each  morning  may  in  spirit  follow  the  early 
Christians  in  Rome  as  they  assembled  for  prayer  and  procession 
at  the  different  churches  which  St.  Gregory  had  appointed  for  the 
solemn  Lenten  services — St.  George,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  ; 
SS.  John  and  Paul,  on  the  side  of  the  Ccelian  Hill,  where  the 
Passionist  Fathers  have  buried  their  holy  founder ;  and  the  long 
list  of  the  other  Stationes  rich  in  memories  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors of  the  faith.  Some  of  these  station  churches  are  very  old, 
and  are  no  longer  used  for  regular  worship.  Thus  S.  Maria  in 
Navicella^  on  the  spot  where  St.  Lawrence  used  to  distribute  to 
the  poor  the  alms  of  the  Church,  is  opened  only  on  the  day  of  the 
station. 

in. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
the  devout  and  attentive  reader  of  the  Mass  service  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  holy  Church,  and  understand  the  lessons  which  she  teaches 
day  by  day  in  the  weeks  that  lead  up  to  Holy  Week.  But  let  us 
stop  briefly  at  the  text  of  the  four  Sundays  that  fall  between  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Passion  Sunday. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  bids  us  attend  to  the  specific  duty  of 
abstinence  and  fasting  as  a  means  to  accomplish  good  works.  Our 
fast  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  mortification,  and  there- 
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fore  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  But  this  is,  after  all,  a  secondary 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  sacrifice  of  our  Divine 
Lord  has  superabundantly  atoned  for  the  sins  of  man,  and  it  is 
only  the  application  of  His  sacrifice  and  merits  that  is  the  chief 
aim  set  before  us  in  the  exhortations  of  the  Church.  Not  that  the 
heroic  charity  of  the  saints  was  without  merit — no  ;  but  the  merit 
of  that  charity  is  not  a  necessity  in  the  Church.  Hence  the 
charge  made  against  Catholics  that  they  underestimate  the  aton- 
ing value  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  they  rely  upon  the 
merits  of  the  saints,  rests  upon  a  misconception.  We  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  saints  who,  from  motives  of  pure  love,  did  not 
only  what  duty  inspired  and  prescribed,  but  in  conscious  transport 
of  generosity  went  beyond  these  limits,  even  as  we  may  do  in 
matters  of  earthly  loyalty ;  and  recognizing  these  merits,  we  esti- 
mate their  value  in  conjunction  with  the  superabundant  merits  of 
Christ  for  our  benefit,  and  appeal  to  the  friends  of  God  as  inter- 
cessors in  our  behalf  But  the  main  purpose  of  our  penitential 
works  is  not  sacrifice,  but  discipline  that  may  fit  us  for  the  better 
performance  of  good  works,  among  which  are  first  in  order  the 
duties  of  our  state  of  life.  This  is  beautifully  summed  up  in  the 
first  Collect  of  Quadragesima  Sunday : 

**  O  God,  who  dost  purify  Thy  Church  by  the  yearly  fast  of  Lent, 
grant  to  Thy  family  that  what  we  strive  to  obtain  from  Thee  by  ab- 
stinence, we  may  secure  by  good  works. ' ' 

That  abstinence  ordinarily  contributes  to  health  and  to  that 
alertness  of  mind  which  fit  us  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  life,  is  the  experience  of  ages.  Where  the  body  is  in  an  ab- 
normally weak  condition,  or  where  the  duties  of  life  exact  the 
operation  of  certain  faculties  in  an  unusual  degree,  there  absti- 
nence and  fasts  may  injure  the  body,  still  further  weaken  it,  and 
thus  hinder  the  exercise  of  those  functions  of  charity  that  are 
required  of  us  according  to  circumstances,  and  that  are  of  more 
importance  than  personal  mortification.  But  apart  from  these  and 
kindred  conditions,  it  is  well  understood  that  abstinence  and  fasts 
are  conducive  to  health  and  virtue.  The  Lenten  *'  Preface,"  with 
its  charming  intonation,  reminds  us  of  this  in  very  simple  words : 
"  Thou,  O  Lord,  through  this  fast  of  the  body,  dost  weaken  the 
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power  of  sin,  dost  elevate  the  mind,  and  dost  bestow  upon  us  the 
grace  and  the  reward  of  virtue — Qui,  corporali  jejunio  vitia  com- 
primis,  mentem  elevas,  virtutem  largiris  et  praemiay  In  the  Epis- 
tle and  the  Gospel  of  this  day  the  same  teaching  is  exemplified. 
Our  Divine  Lord  teaches  us  to  fortify  ourselves  by  the  forty  days' 
fast  against  the  triple  temptation  of  sensuality,  vanity,  and  pride. 
St.  Paul  does  the  same,  only  he  carries  the  application  of  the 
lesson  into  a  wider  field  of  missionary  activity. 

During  this  week  occur  the  Ember  Days.  They  represent 
the  triple  sacrifice  offered  at  the  springtime  of  the  year  to  bring 
down  the  blessing  of  heaven  ;  and  that  sacrifice  marks  the  restora- 
tion to  a  new  spiritual  life,  in  harmony  with  the  revival  of  nature 
and  the  restoration  of  earth's  bounty  and  beauty. 

The  daily  canonical  offices  of  Ember  week  build  up  the  transi- 
tion from  this  thought  of  the  renewal  of  life  to  the  confident  hope 
of  sharing  in  the  fruits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  "  And  Elias 
arose  and  walked  in  the  strength  of  that  food  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God."*  "  Hold  fast  therefore 
that  which  is  good,  that  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body 
may  be  preserved  blameless  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."^  And  in  order  that  our  weak  senses  may  accept  the 
greater  assurance  of  this  coming  of  our  Lord,  the  liturgy  of  the 
second  Sunday  of  Lent  shosvs  Him  to  us  a  moment  transfigured 
on  the  Mount,  with  Peter  and  James  and  John  as  witnesses. 
Thus  strengthened  by  the  vision  of  the  transcendent  reality,  we 
are  more  likely  to  keep  the  image  of  Christ  in  our  hearts.  Hence, 
the  Introit  of  the  third  Sunday  aptly  begins  with  the  words  of  the 
royal  prophet:  "  Mine  eyes  are  ever  towards  Thee,  my  Lord!" 
This  constant  mindfulness  of  the  Divine  Presence  is  all  the  more 
necessary  as  the  enemy  of  our  salvation  lurks  about,  anxious  to 
take  possession  of  our  senses,  the  avenues  to  the  soul.  Jesus,  in- 
deed, is  capable  of  casting  out  the  demon,  as  He  cast  out  the 
dumb  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  this  day;  but  we  must 
declare  ourselves  definitely  on  the  side  of  Christ  in  our  daily  con- 
versation, in  our  longings  and  aims.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me ;  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth,"  says  the 

*  Epistle  for  Wednesday,  II  Lesson. 

*  Epistle  for  Saturday. 
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day's  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  we  are  to  understand  that  this 
being  on  the  side  of  Christ  is  not  a  matter  of  predestination  or  the 
accident  of  birth  or  position,  but  essentially  the  result  of  voluntary 
cooperation  with  the  graces  given  us.  Hence  arises  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  exultant  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus  by  the  woman  from  the  crowd,  who 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried :  "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore 
Thee,  and  the  breast  that  Thou  hast  sucked.  But  He  said :  Yea, 
rather  blessed  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

The  thought  of  the  soul's  cooperation  with  the  abiding  grace 
of  God  amid  the  snares  and  hardships  of  this  temporal  life  is  con- 
tinued in  the  readings  and  prayers  at  the  Masses  and  Offices  for 
the  third  week  of  Lent,  until,  on  the  fourth  Sunday,  we  are  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  light  that  is  to  grow  out  of  the  cross.  We  are 
coming  close  on  to  Passiontide,  and  in  the  sorrowful  gloom  of 
that  season  we  shall  need  fresh  assurance  to  inspire  trustful  re- 
liance upon  Christ.  The  cross  will  lead  to  victory ;  but  it  must 
first  be  carried  to  the  very  summit  of  Calvary,  whither  we  are  to 
accompany  our  Royal  Leader. 

The  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  is  called  Laetare  Sunday,  because 
the  first  word  of  the  Mass  is  "  Laetare — rejoice."  "  Rejoice,  O 
Jerusalem,  and  come  together  all  ye  that  love  her;  rejoice,  ye 
that  have  been  in  sorrow,  and  be  filled  with  consolation !  "  The 
procession  in  Rome  starts  on  this  day  at  the  church  of  The  Holy 
Cross  in  Jerusalem,  for  so  the  Station  where  the  faithful  assemble, 
according  to  the  inscription  in  the  missal,  is  called.  This  church 
was  built  by  St.  Helena.  Its  pavement  rests  upon  a  layer  of 
earth  brought  from  Mount  Calvary,  so  that  in  some  sense  it  is 
built  upon  the  ground  of  Jerusalem.  It  contains  a  large  section 
of  the  true  Cross,  two  of  the  thorns  of  the  holy  crown  of  our 
Saviour,  a  nail  from  the  true  Cross,  and  its  superscription. 

The  fundamental  thought  running  through  the  liturgy  of  this 
day  is  gratitude  and  joy  over  the  liberty  and  peace  of  the  children 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Church.  "  Laetatus  sum  in  his  quae  dicta  sunt  mihi — 
I  rejoiced  at  the  things  that  were  said  to  me :  we  shall  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  !  Let  peace  be  in  thy  strength,  and  abun- 
dance in  thy  towers  !  "     These  last  words  of  the  Gradual  bid  us 
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remember  that  all  excessive  care  in  regard  to  temporal  comfort 
should  be  set  aside,  for  the  Lord  is  sure  to  provide  for  those  who 
trust  in  Him.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass 
the  recital  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes.^  The  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  is  an 
exhortation  to  treat  with  reverence  the  gifts  of  God,  natural  and 
supernatural.  Hence  the  concluding  prayer  of  the  Mass  of  this 
Sunday : 

**  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  merciful  God,  that  we  may  treat 
with  sincere  homage,  and  ever  receive  with  faithful  minds,  the  holy 
Mysteries  with  which  we  are  continually  fed."     (^Post- Communion.') 

And  now,  as  we  are  rightly  prepared  by  the  consideration  of 
the  motives  that  should  make  us  follow  our  Lord  in  His  Way  of 
the  Cross,  and  likewise  inured  to  the  practice  of  mortification  by 
special  prayer,  fast,  and  self-denial,  Christ  will  hide  from  our  view 
for  a  little  while,  in  order  that  He  may  exercise  us  in  the  habit  of 
simple  faith,  and  test  our  readiness  to  follow  Him  even  in  the 
dark  hour  when  His  power  seems  laid  low. 

All  through  the  purple  field  of  the  Lenten  season  there  passes 
a  crimson  thread  that  indicates  the  path  of  the  Passion  and  leads 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  once  the  scene  of  utter  humiliation 
unto  seeming  failure,  and  of  glorious  victory  ending  in  the  tri- 
umphant Resurrection.  Every  Friday  of  the  eight  weeks  from 
Septuagesima  to  Palm  Sunday  is  set  aside  for  the  commemoration 
of  some  of  the  marks  of  the  Passion.  The  series  of  feasts  desig- 
nated in  the  Roman  Missal  as  occurring  on  these  Fridays  conse- 
crated to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  our  local  directories.  This  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  Second  Baltimore  Council  petitioned  the  Holy 
See  for  a  change  in  the  order  of  feasts  so  as  to  confine  them  to 
the  Lenten  season  proper,  instead  of  beginning  with  Septuagesima 
week.  This  course  was  in  harmony  with  the  popular  devo- 
tion already  in  existence  among  the  faithful,  the  custom  of  preach- 
ing on  the  Passion  or  making  the  Way  of  the  Cross  on  Fridays 
during  the  period  between  Ash  Wednesday  and  Holy  Saturday 
having  been  introduced  by  the  early  missionaries,  who  took  occa- 

«  St.  John  6.  ^ 
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sion  to  utilize  the  elements  of  religious  sentiment  fostered  by  old 
national  and  popular  traditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  divergence  in  the  celebration 
of  the  feasts  of  the  Sacred  Passion  respectively  in  the 

Roman  Ordo.  American  Ordo. 

I  week  of  Lent.     Spear  and  Nails.  Crown  of  Thorns. 

II    **      "      «<         Holy  Winding  Sheet.  Spear  and  Nails. 

Ill    «      "      *<         Five  Sacred  Wounds.  Five  Sacred  Wounds. 

IV     **      **     "         Most  Precious  Blood.  Most  Precious  Blood. 

In  Passion  Week.     Seven  Dolors.  Seven  Dolors. 

The  feasts  commemorating  the  Agony  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Garden,  the  Passion,  and  the  Crowning  with  Thorns  are  cele- 
brated according  to  the  Roman  Missal  on  the  three  Fridays  pre- 
ceding Quadragesima  Sunday. 

On  Passion  Sunday  all  the  crosses  and  images  in  the  Church 
are  shrouded  in  purple  cloth,  in  order  that  the  eye  of  the  con- 
templative soul  may  be  fixed  entirely  upon  Calvary,  where  the 
Sign  of  Redemption  is  about  to  be  raised.  The  Office  makes  no 
commemoration  of  saints  on  this  day,  nor  does  she  address  any 
prayers  to  them,  in  order  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  superabundant  merit  offered  by  Christ  Jesus,  thus 
preparing  us  for  a  more  ready  sympathy  in  the  grand  act  of 
atonement — on  Good  Friday. 

H.  J.  H. 


THE  PRINTING  PRESS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OP  THE  CHURCH. 
I.    The  Original  "  Gaxden  of  the  Soul." 

IN  the  course  of  certain  preliminary  studies  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  our  popular  devotions,^  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
large  number  of  incunabula,  of  books,  that  is  to  say,  printed 
while  the  typographic  art  was  still  in  its  infancy;  and  though 
long  interested  in  the  study  of  such  literature,  I  have  found  the 
more  intimate  acquaintance  thus  thrust  upon  me,  fascinating  beyond 
my  anticipations.  Whether  I  can  succeed  in  transmitting  to  my 
readers  across  the  Atlantic  anything  of  the  quaint  charm  which 

^  Cf.  The  Month,   1900  and  1901. 
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I  have  found  so  attractive  in  the  gloom  of  the  "  Large  Room"' 
at  Bloomsbury,  or  beside  the*  mullioned  casements  of  "  Duke 
Humphrey's  Library  "  in  the  Bodleian,  is  a  doubtful  matter ;  but 
I  think  that  these  papers,  however  incomplete  and  disconnected, 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  well  for  a  man  who  spends  his 
life  among  the  grimy  materialism  of  our  godless  cities  to  find 
himself  upon  occasion  among  the  peasantry  of  a  truly  Catholic 
land,  some  Acadia  where  simple  faith  is  drunk  in  with  the  very 
air  we  breathe.  Not  wholly  unlike  this  is  the  change  experi- 
enced by  one  who  turns  from  the  literature  of  the  present  day  to 
bury  himself  in  the  volumes  which  were  most  frequently  printed 
and  most  widely  read,  before  Lutheranism  took  hold  of  Central 
Europe  and  the  pagan  Renaissance  had  gained  the  intellectual 
mastery  of  Italy.  The  rage  for  editiones  principes  of  the  classics, 
the  scarcity  of  certain  illustrated  manuals  of  devotion,  too  con- 
stantly thumbed  by  eager  readers  to  escape  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  contempt  shown  by  bibliographers  for  the  inside  of  books 
while  engaged  in  classifying  their  outsides,  have  all  contributed 
to  obscure  the  real  character  of  that  half  century  of  comparatively 
cheap  literature  which  preceded  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Janssen, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  historian,  and  Dr.  Falk, 
from  that  of  the  Catholic  bibliographer,  have  shown  how  little 
ground  there  is  for  accusing  the  Church  authorities  at  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  of  obscurantism  in  religion  or  of  indifference  to 
any  form  of  intellectual  progress.  But  the  majority  of  educated 
readers  are  still,  I  venture  to  think,  far  from  realizing  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  It  requires  personal  contact  with  the  incunabula 
themselves  to  understand  that,  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  not  only 
the  vast  majority  of  the  books  produced,  but,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  the  most  costly  and  most  handsome,  the  books  upon 
which  the  typographer's  and  the  engraver's  skill  had  been  most 
generously  lavished,  were  consecrated  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  service  of  religion. 

2  The  **  Large  Room"  at  the  British  Museum  is  not  the  great  and  well-lighted 
central  reading-room  under  the  dome,  but  an  inner  apartment  in  which  the  rarer  and 
more  precious  volumes  of  the  collection  may  be  inspected  by  the  visitors.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  these  volumes,  which  are  frequently  printed  on  paper 
yellowed  by  age  and  in  cramped  type  that  swarms  with  contractions,  should  so  often 
have  to  be  examined  under  disadvantageous  conditions  both  of  light  and  convenience. 
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To  deal  with  this  important  subject  exhaustively  would  be 
beyond  my  capacity ;  but  it  has  struck  me  that  a  few  discursive 
articles,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  dealing  for  the  most 
part  with  books  which  lie  out  of  the  beaten  track,  might  not  be 
uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  clerical  readers.  I  begin  accord- 
ingly with  a  sumptuous  folio  volume  of  religious  instruction 
which,  despite  its  numerous  editions,  is  very  rarely  met  with 
except  in  a  few  of  the  great  European  libraries — I  mean  Der 
Selen  Wurtzgart  (The  Garden  of  the  Soul),  first  printed  by  Conrad 
Dinckmut  at  Ulm,  in  1483. 

The  Garden  of  the  Soul  is  now  the  title  of  a  prayer  book  so 
well  known  and  so  long  in  use  amongst  us  Papists,  that  one  has 
heard  the  phrase  "  a-Garden-of-the-Soul-Christian,"  used  as  a  nick- 
name for  a  particular  type  of  old-fashioned  Catholic,  who  went  to 
his  duties  at  "  the  great  indulgences,"  and  was  not  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  devotions  which  he  regarded  as  new-fangled. 
Whether  or  not  this  familiar  Garden  of  the  Soul  is  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  Hortulus  or  Ortulus  Animae  which  was  very 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  The  Hortulus  of  that  period  was  similar 
in  its  general  contents  and  arrangement  to  many  of  the  Latin 
Horae  or  English  Prymers  then  commonly  used  as  prayer  books, 
and  it  contained  the  Little  Office  of  our  Lady  and  other  minor 
offices  at  length,  with  a  large  selection  of  miscellaneous  devotions. 
The  earliest  I  have  seen  is  one  printed  in  Latin  at  Strasburg,  by 
Griininger,  in  1500.^  Another  edition,  revised  by  the  famous 
scholars  Sebastian  Brandt  and  J.  Wympfeling,  appeared  soon 
after,  and  was  often  reprinted.  Moreover,  just  as  Henry  VIII 
had  the  Prymer  adapted  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  theology,  so  the 
Hortulus  Animae  was  modified  to  meet  the  views  of  the  German 
Lutherans.  An  edition  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1 569  under  the 
name  of  Lustgarten  der  Seelen,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen  at 
the  Bodleian,  was  intended  for  Lutheran  use,  and  concludes  with 
a  section  entitled  "  wider  die  Ablassbriefif,"  an  historical  account 
of  Luther's  protest  against  Indulgences. 

'  In  a  Nuremberg  edition  of  the  same  year  the  title  appears  to  be  given  in  Ger- 
man as  well,  Hortulu3  Animae^  tho  dude  Selen  wurt-gardcft  genant^  printed  by  F. 
Pypus. 
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Some  years  older,  however,  than  the  first  edition  of  the  Hortu- 
lus  Animae  is  the  German  book  of  which  I  now  propose  to  speak, 
and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  two  have  nothing  in  common 
except  the  name.  The  Hortulus  Animae  is  a  volume  of  small 
size,  such  as  could  nowadays  be  easily  slipped  into  the  pocket. 
The  Selen  Wurtzgart  is  technically  a  folio,  and  though  not  by  any 
means  of  that  great  bulk  which  was  in  favor  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  editions  of  the  Fathers,  it  would  be  an  uncomfortable 
book  to  carry  about  with  one,  the  page  being  half  as  big  again  as 
that  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  or  The  Dolphin,  and  the  vol- 
ume thick  in  proportion.  The  Gothic  type  (I  am  speaking  of  the  first 
edition  published  at  Ulm)  is  clear  and  large,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  copy,  which  is  almost  as  clean  as  the  day  it  came  from 
the  press,  the  appearance  of  the  volume  is  wonderfully  attractive. 
But  the  most  striking  feature  is  naturally  the  illustrations.  These 
in  every  case  occupy  the  full  page,  and  consequently  are  much 
reduced  as  they  are  presented  to  the  reader  here.  The  drawing 
is  bold  and  spirited,  and  happily  in  this  particular  copy  the  wood- 
cuts have  escaped  that  subsequent  daubing  with  colors  which  dis- 
figures so  many  of  the  really  excellent  prints  of  the  period.  The 
first  impression  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume  is  that 
it  has  been  illustrated  with  lavish  generosity,  the  pages  entirely 
occupied  by  woodcuts  amounting  to  some  fifty  or  sixty.  A  more 
careful  examination  shows  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  using 
the  same  block  over  and  over  again.  The  number  of  separate 
subjects  is  only  sixteen,  but  some  of  them  are  repeated  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  on  almost  consecutive  leaves.  A  notable 
example  is  the  woodcut  I  have  labeled  "  a  poser,"  which  repre- 
sents a  dispute  of  Christian  doctors  wearing  their  doctor's  caps, 
with  some  not  less  characteristically  attired  Jewish  rabbis. 
Whether  the  triumphant  expression  of  the  Christian  apologists 
and  the  blank  dismay  of  their  rivals  appealed  with  special  force 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  editor  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  block  in  question  was  a  particular  favorite  with 
him,  as  it  appears  nearly  a  score  of  times  in  all.  Of  course  the 
practice  of  using  the  same  block  more  than  once  in  a  volume  was 
common  enough  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  but  it  rarely  went  to 
the  length  which  we  notice  in  the  Selen  Wurtzgart. 
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Another  interesting  example  of  the  economy  of  the  early 
printers  in  the  matter  of  woodcuts  may  be  found  in  a  work  called 
De  Speyghel  der  Doghede  (The  Mirror  of  Virtues),  printed  at 
Lubeck  by  Bartholomew  Gothan  in  1483.  The  date  of  the  print- 
ing itself  is  commemorated  in  a  characteristic  colophon  in 
Leonine  verse : 

Mille  quadringentis  simul  octuaginta  retentis 
In  quinto  Christo  pro  laude  vel  decus  isti 
Hoc  opus  arte  mei :  impressum  Bartolomei 
Gothan  de  gentis  et  in  urbe  Ltibeck  residentis. 

In  this  volume  there  are  about  a  score  of  full-page  woodcuts, 
representing  the  ecclesiastical  writers  spoken  of  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  But  the  printer  has  not  been  to  the  expense  ot 
engraving  twenty  separate  blocks.  He  has  had  one  bishop  to 
serve  for  the  whole  family  of  bishops,  and  the  same  woodcut 
differently  colored  by  hand  is  employed  in  one  place  to  represent 
St.  Ambrose,  in  another  St.  Augustine,  in  a  third  St.  Eusebius,  in 
a  fourth  St.  Anselm,  and  in  a  fifth  St.  Denis — the  name  of  each 
being  printed  underneath  in  large  letters  to  prevent  mistake. 
Similarly  he  has  one  Apostle,  who  represents  in  turn  St.  John, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Paul ;  one  monk  in  a  doctor's  cap 
who  impersonates  as  occasion  may  require,  either  St.  Bernard  or 
St.  Thomas ;  one  prophet  who  stands  successively  as  Ezechiel, 
Isaias,  and  Jeremias ;  and  so  on. 

But  to  return  to  our  Wurtzgarten.  If  the  exterior  of  the  book 
was  handsome  in  a  way  which  even  after  four  centuries  .still 
appeals  to  our  more  cultivated  taste,  its  contents  were  equally 
calculated  to  attract  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended.  The  compiler  had  obviously  no  other  end  in  view  than 
piety  and  edification.  There  are  many  passages  which  in  our  day 
might  be  read  and  pondered  with  profit.  But  the  book  is  typical 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  like  a  crowd  of  other  works  similar  in 
purport,  of  which  a  long  list  might  be  compiled  were  I  not  afraid 
of  wearying  the  reader,  it  aimed  at  making  its  lessons  both  intel- 
ligible and  popular  by  an  endless  succession  of  pious  stories  often 
poured  out  pellmell,  with  very  little  attempt  at  literary  art.  It  is 
these  stories,  I  take  it,  borrowed  from  many  different  sources, 
which  have  encouraged  the  compiler  of  the  volume  to  call  his 


From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum  for 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin. 
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book  a  Garden.  But  the  garden  he  has  in  view  is  a  kitchen- 
garden,  a  homely  potager,  and  strictly  utilitarian  in  character.  It 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  mere  pleasaunce  beautiful  to  the  eye  but 
otherwise  profitless.  We  gather  this  from  the  opening  words  in 
which  the  compiler  introduces  his  book  to  his  readers : 

**  Hereafter  follows  a  right  pleasant  and  useful  |matter ;  and  it  is  called  the 
Herb-garden  of  the  Soul ;  since  just  as  the  body  of  man  derives  manifold  pleasant 
savours  from  clove-gilliflowers,  rosemary  and  other  herbs,  in  like  manner  the  soul 
receives  many  different  entertainments,  both  pleasant  and  ghostly,  from  the  goodly 
teaching  and  examples  which  are  gathered  together  in  this  book. 

**  This  present  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Each  part  is  translated  into 
German  and  derived  from  the  writings  of  honoured  teachers  and  from  histories 
worthy  of  credit." 

Although  the  book  is  sadly  wanting  in  method,  and  the  com- 
piler is  apparently  devoid  of  any  sense  of  proportion,  some  more 
detailed  account  of  its  contents  may  not  be  unacceptable.  For  a 
frontispiece  we  have  a  large  woodcut,  here  reproduced  on  a 
smaller  scale,  representing  a  canon  preaching  to  a  mediaeval  con- 
gregation. The  preacher  wears  his  almuce  or  ecclesiastical  fur 
tippet  and  his  doctor's  cap  ;*  while  we  may  remark  that  among 
the  congregation  the  mediaeval  rule  is  followed  of  the  separation 
of  sexes.  No  doubt  this  initial  woodcut  is  intended  to  symbolize 
the  author's  sense  of  his  own  personal  relation  to  the  audience  he 
is  now  addressing.  He  begins  with  the  Trinity,  the  creation,  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  and  finally  comes  to  treat : 

Of  man' s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

A  terrific  picture  of  the  angels  being  precipitated  into  "  Hell's 
Mouth,"  and  another  of  the  serpent  tempting  Adam  and  Eve, 
show  our  engraver  not  quite  at  his  best.  Then  he  turns  to  the 
Redemption  and  the  Christian  faith,  bidding  his  readers  be  thank- 
ful for  the  gift,  for  many  believe  not.  The  Roman  Church,  how- 
ever, derives  her  doctrine  from  St.  Peter  to  whom  Christ  Himself 
has  given  power  and  the  keys  of  heaven.     There  are,  he  goes  on 

*  This  latter  in  all  probability,  through  the  puckering  up  of  its  upper  surface 
in  the  effort  to  take  hold  of  it,  has  developed  into  our  modern  three  or  our-cornered 
biretta. 


From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum  for 
Thk  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolfhin. 
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to  say,  five  classes  of  unbelievers :  there  are  heretics  who  want 
to  be  called  Christians  but  who  will  not  accept  the  faith  of  Rome ; 
then  there  are  pagans  who  worship  idols ;  thirdly  there  are  the 
people,  of  whom  Nicholas  de  Lyra  speaks,  who  worship  the  first 
person  whom  they  meet  in  the  morning ;  fourthly  there  are  Mo- 
hammedans who  have  a  good  many  beliefs  in  common  with  the 
Christians ;  and  lastly  there  are  the  Jews.  So  far  our  author  has 
moved  along  pretty  briskly,  but  here  he  embarks  on  a  foiTnidable 
dissertation  regarding  the  divinity  of  Christ  our  Lord,  which  he 
proves  even  from  the  testimony  of  pagans,  from  the  Sibyls,  Plato,., 
and  einem  heydnischen  poeten  genant  Ovidius.  This  portion  of  the 
treatise,  which  turns  especially  upon  the  prophets  and  upon  the 
Virginal  Birth  of  the  Messiah,  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Jewish  and  Christian  doctors,  occupying  over  a  hundred  pages. 
Three  woodcuts  are  devoted  to  the  disputants,  one  of  which,  rep- 
resenting the  Jews  getting  the  worst  of  the  argument,  is  repro- 
duced here  (p.  147). 

Then  we  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  treatise,  which  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  punishments  of  sin,  that  is  to  say,  with 
Purgatory  and  Hell,  There  are  people,  says  the  writer,  who  deny 
that  there  is  any  Purgatory,  because  when  God  forgives  a  sin.  He 
forgives  both  punishment  and  guilt  together ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
And  here  more  particularly  we  are  entertained  with  all  kinds  of 
gruesome  stories  about  the  sufferings  of  the  next  life.  There  was 
an  abbot  once,  the  author  tells  us — and  he  adds  that  he  heard  the 
story  from  the  lips  of  a  Carthusian  at  Wiirtzburg — who  in  his  last 
sickness  had  improperly  procured  the  election  of  his  nephew  as 
his  successor.  One  day  when  this  nephew  after  his  uncle's  death 
was  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  the  most  heart-rending  cries 
proceeding  from  the  deep  well  which  was  there.  He  asked  who 
was  calling  him,  and  the  voice  replied  from  out  of  the  well,  "  It  is 
the  soul  of  thy  uncle  that  is  suffering  the  most  terrible  torment  of 
fire  for  the  too  natural  affection  which  led  him  to  procure  thy 
election."  "  Can  there  be  burning  heat  ?  "  the  young  man  asked, 
**  in  those  icy  waters  ?  "  "  Go,"  answered  the  voice,  "  fetch  the 
brass  candlestick  which  stands  behind  the  altar  and  casting  it  in 
here  watch  what  happens."  The  young  abbot  did  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  lo !  when  the  metal  candlestick  touched  the  surface  of 
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the  water,  it  instantly  melted  like  wax  in  a  hot  fire  and  was 
resolved  into  clouds  of  vapor.  So  deep  was  the  impression  made 
by  what  he  saw,  that  the  young  man  forthwith  resigned  his  office 
and  lived  in  penance  and  humility  until  his  death. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  a  number  of  stories  of 
similar  purport  are  borrowed  from  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues,  and 
the  mediaeval  history  or  romance  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory"  is 
recounted  in  full  detail.  From  the  punishments  of  sin  it  is  natural 
that  the  writer  should  turn  to  consider  the  remedies  of  sin,  and 
notably  confession.  A  picture  of  confession  accompanies  the  text, 
and  the  reader  will  note  the  absence  of  any  confessional,  which 
indeed  is  an  invariable  feature  in  all  such  representations.  What 
is  less  commonly  seen  is  that  the  confessor's  head  remains  bare. 
Usually  either  cap  or  hood  was  worn  during  the  hearing  of  con- 
fession, but  this  was  removed  when  absolution  was  given  and  the 
hand  was  also  commonly  laid  on  the  penitent's  head.  Another 
large  woodcut,  this  time  of  an  amusing  character,  also  belongs  to 
this  section.  It  illustrates  a  story  which  the  author  has  borrowed 
from  Gaesarius  of  Heisterbach,  and  which  tells  how  a  parish 
priest  once  when  making  the  round  of  his  church  at  the  time  of 
the  Asperges,  saw  a  burgher's  wife  enter  the  building  with  a  long 
train  to  her  dress,  as  was  then  the  height  of  fashion.^  As  a  sud- 
den movement  shook  out  the  folds  of  this  appendage  the  priest 
perceived  that  it  was  the  lurking  place  of  a  whole  swarm  of  little 
devils,  "  small  as  rats  [Gaesarius  says  glires — doormice]  and  black 
as  moors,  which  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands  and  darted 
about  like  fishes."  Kneeling  down  with  his  asperges  brush,  the 
priest  bade  the  lady  stand  still  where  she  was,  while  he  prayed 
that  the  sight,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  might  be  made 
visible  to  the  lady  herself  and  the  whole  congregation,  which 
accordingly  happened ;  and  the  burgher's  wife  coming  to  see  the 
danger  of  vanity  in  dress  gave  up  her  evil  ways,  and  lived  very 
soberly  and  piously  ever  afterwards.  Our  artist,  it  will  be  noticed, 
has  simplified  his  picture  by  omitting  the  other  devils  and  the  con- 
gregation ;  but  he  has  nevertheless  treated  the  subject  with  great 
spirit. 

^  Cf.  Schultz,  Das  Hofische  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger,  I,  p.  266 ;  and 
Kaufmann,  Wunderbare  und  denkwurdige  G esc  hie  h  ten  (Annalen  des  Hist.  Ver- 
eins  f.  d.  Niederrhein,  1888,  I,  p.  206). 
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The  trains  of  the  ladies*  dresses  formed  a  favorite  topic  of 
declamation  for  the  preachers,  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  even 
earlier.  The  Dominican  Stephen  of  Bourbon,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Caesarius,  tells  a  very  similar  story  to  that  just  re- 
ferred to.  By  the  wearing  of  these  caudae  (tails),  he  warns  the 
female  portion  of  his  audience,  they  rob  the  poor,  they  harbor 
fleas,  they  hide  the  ground,  they  disturb  the  devout  at  their 
prayers,  they  cover  the  altars  and  the  holy  places  with  the  dust 
which  they  raise,  and  they  carry  about  with  them  wherever  they 
go  a  whole  swarm  of  little  demons.  A  caricature  reproduced  by 
Shaw  in  his  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Vol.  I,  p. 
lo)  represents  the  devil  attired  as  a  lady  of  fashion  and  of  course 
with  a  long  train. 

The  third  part  of  the  Selen  Wurtzgart  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  stories  regarding  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. They  are  for  the  most  part,  of  course,  of  the  usual 
marvellous  type ;  but  there  is  much  of  genuine  piety  in  their  tone, 
and  high  motives  are  insisted  on.  The  two  principal  pictures  in 
this  section  are  both  reproduced  here.  One  is  a  graceful  woodcut 
of  the  Madonna,  offering  nothing  exceptional  which  calls  for  com- 
ment ;  the  other  is  a  highly  interesting  representation  of  the  giving 
of  Holy  Communion ;  the  reader  will  notice  the  ciborium  and  its 
veil,  one  of  the  earliest  pictures,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of 
anything  so  entirely  modern  in  arrangement.  We  may  remark 
also  the  absence  of  any  tabernacle  on  the  altar.  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  probably  supposed  to  be  reserved  in  a  "  Sakra- 
mentshaus  "  or  else  in  a  cupboard  in  the  wall. 

In  the  fourth  part  the  mediaeval  story  of  Antichrist  is  told 
at  great  length,  and  with  this  are  introduced  sundry  moral  admoni- 
tions regarding  the  Last  Judgment ;  but  the  story  of  Antichrist, 
interesting  in  itself,  is  too  long  to  be  discussed  here.  A  picture  of 
the  birth  of  Antichrist,  rather  more  curious  than  edifying  to 
modern  standards  of  taste ;  another  which  portrays  the  preaching 
of  Enoch  and  Elias  (both  in  the  same  pulpit  at  one  time),  and  a 
third  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  adorn  this  part  of  the  vol- 
ume. I  may  call  the  reader's  attention  in  the  case  of  this  last 
engraving  to  the  stereotyped  treatment  according  to  which  our 
Lady  and   St.  John  the   Baptist  appear  on   either   side   of  our 
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Saviour,  out  of  whose  mouth  proceed  the  sword  and  the  lily;  the 
lily  on  the  side  of  the  good  ("  Come  ye  blessed/'  etc.);  the  sword 
on  the  side  of  the  wicked  ("  Depart  ye  cursed,"  etc.).  This  Last 
Judgment  scene  was  often  used  as  the  fifteenth  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Rosary,  where  we  now  meditate  upon  the  Crowning  of  our 
Lady. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  generally  high  religious  tone 
which  prevails  in  the  treatise,  despite  some  condescension  to  the 
popular  taste  in  the  matter  of  marvellous  stories,  may  be  found  in 
Part  II,  Chap.  15,  where  the  author  instructs  us  regarding  the 
proper  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  serve  God.  It  is  possible,  he 
says,  to  serve  with  the  intention  that  God  may  save  us  from  the 
pains  of  hell,  or  that  He  may  bestow  upon  us  the  reward  of 
eternal  life.  But  these  are  inferior  motives.  The  best  and  highest 
motive  is  to  serve  God  in  order  to  give  Him  glory  because  He  is 
the  best  and  highest  good.  Even  if  a  man  knew  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  eternally  lost,  he  ought  none  the  less  to  serve  Him 
and  to  praise  and  honor  Him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  for  God  is  a 
thousand  times  worthy  of  our  best  service. 

And  thereupon  he  tells  ein  exempel,  in  other  words  a  pious 
story  from  the  Vitae  Patrum.  There  were  once  two  hermits  in 
the  desert,  one  younger,  the  other  advanced  in  years;  and  they 
both  served  God  very  earnestly.  Now  one  night  the  devil,  taking 
upon  himself  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  appeared  to  the  older  of 
the  hermits.  "  I  have  come,"  he  told  him,  "  upon  an  errand  that  is 
full  irksome  and  unwelcome  to  me,  but  God  commands  it  and  He 
must  be  obeyed.  You  have  a  younger  brother  here  who,  strive 
as  he  may,  can  never  win  favor  with  God,  for  he  is  foredoomeid 
to  eternal  reprobation.  All  his  good  works  can  not  help  him,  for 
such  is  the  will  of  God."  Then  the  angel  disappeared,  leaving  the 
old  man  in  grievous  distress  of  mind.  Despite  all  his  efforts  he 
could  not  help  betraying  his  sorrow,  until  the  younger  hermit 
perceiving  his  sighs  and  tears  besought  him  to  make  known  the 
cause  of  his  grief  After  resisting  for  a  long  while,  the  old  hermit 
at  last  gave  way.  "  Dear  son,"  he  said,  "  I  would  rather  die  than 
tell  thee  the  truth,  but  since  thou  constrainest  me,  thou  must  know 
that  an  angel  has  revealed  to  me  that  thou  art  destined  to  be 
eternally  lost,  and  that  all  thy  good  works  cannot  help  thee. 
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This  it  is  that  has  crushed  me  to  earth  and  robbed  me  of  all  joy 
until  my  life's  end." 

Then  said  the  young  man :  "  Take  comfort,  Father ;  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  hell  must  be  my  portion,  then  would  I  rather 
abide  in  hell  according  to  His  holy  will,  than  be  carried  to  heaven 
against  it.  And  so  I  will  not  the  less  strive  to  serve  Him.  All 
my  days  shall  be  given  to  Him,  as  before,  or  more  than  before, 
for  I  know  that  the  lost  praise  and  honor  him  not.  Let  me 
praise  Him  then  now  and  do  Him  service  while  I  have  the  power. 
If  I  am  to  be  separated  from  my  God  forever,  and  to  be  driven 
from  His  presence  into  the  outer  darkness,  I  shall  at  least  be  glad 
that  I  have  served  Him  as  long  as  I  might.  And  so,  Father,  you 
must  not  be  sad  or  troubled  on  my  account,  but  you  must  praise 
and  give  glory  to  God  as  always.  For  God  is  to  be  blessed 
and  honored  in  all  His  works." 

And  the  old  man  when  he  heard  these  words  marvelled  and 
was  much  consoled.  Then  when  night  fell  there  appeared  to  him 
a  true  angel  in  a  vision  and. said  to  him  :  "Thy  young  brother  is 
in  the  grace  of  God  ;  it  was  a  false  and  accursed  angel  that  came 
before  to  deceive  you.  Nay  more,  the  answer  that  the  young 
man  made  thee  to-day  is  dearer  to  God  than  all  the  good  deeds 
that  he  performed  in  his  life  up  to  this."  Then  the  ,old  man 
made  known  to  his  young  disciple  the  second  vision,  and  both 
were  confirmed  in  the  service  of  God,  in  which  they  devoutly 
ended  their  days. 

Whereupon  the  author  goes  on  very  sensibly  to  warn  his 
readers  that  God  could  never  reveal  to  any  man  that  he  was 
foredoomed  to  perdition;  for  this  would  be  necessarily  to  cast 
him  into  despair,  which  is  a  grievous  sin.  Similarly  very  few 
men  have  ever  been  supernaturally  assured  by  God  that  they 
were  predestined  to  glory,  but  even  great  saints  like  St.  Augustine 
lived  on  to  the  last  in  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  author  or  rather  compiler  of  the  Selen 
Wurtzgart  I  have  no  information.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  a 
Carthusian,  as  Carthusian  authorities  are  frequently  quoted  by 
him;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  His  book  must  have  been 
extremely  popular,  for  the  British  Museum  Library  alone  con- 
tains five  or  six  different  editions  of  it ;  but  the  earliest,  that  of 
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1483,  is  the  most  attractive.  Still,  a  few  spirited  drawings  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  later  copies.  There  is  a  capital 
woodcut  in  the  Augsburg  impression  of  1488.  Speaking  of  Purga- 
tory the  author  has  occasion  to  say  that  the  people  wha  do  not 
fear  Purgatory  are  those  who  do  not  meditate  upon  it  or  under- 
stand it ;  and  to  illustrate  his  point  he  tells  the  story  of  a  blind 
man,  led  by  a  child,  who  insists  upon  crossing  a  rickety  and  un- 
protected bridge,  which  the  boy  who  sees  the  danger  is  afraid  to 
venture  upon.  The  woodcut,  rough  as  it  is,  renders  admirably 
the  anxious  expression  of  the  child  who  stands  trembling  on  the 
bank,  and  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  old  man  as  he  stumps  along 
to  his  doom,  tapping  the  bridge  as  he  goes. 

Obviously  such  a  picture  was  drawn  expressly  to  illustrate  the 
text  in  which  it  was  inserted ;  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  case 
with  all,  or  indeed  the  majority,  of  the  illustrations  in  early  printed 
books.  A  publisher  was  apt  to  take  almost  any  block  he  hap- 
pened to  have  on  hand,  however  remote  its  relation  to  the  subject- 
matter,  if  only  he  thought  it  would  enliven  his  text;  and  in  most 
illustrated  books  even  of  the  expensive  sort  there  was  a  mixture 
of  cuts  that  had  been  used  before.  An  extremely  interesting 
little  picture  in  the  1 5 1 1  edition  of  the  Selen  Wurtzgart  may  sup- 
ply an  example.  It  is  a  block  which  fits  neither  the  page  nor  the 
story  in  which  it  is  inserted,  but  it  depicts  a  priest  not  with  the 
ciborium  in  his  hand,  but  with  a  monstrance,  visiting  a  dying 
youth  and  showing  him  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  a  final  consola- 
tion before  he  breathes  his  last.  The  cut  is  the  survival  of  a 
curious  mediaeval  usage  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  else- 
where. 

Whether  all  the  sixteen  large  blocks  of  the  Ulm  edition  in 
1483  were  engraved  expressly  for  the  Wurtzgart  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  majority  unquestionably  were.  Such  a  picture  as  that 
of  the  Madonna,  which  I  have  reproduced,  might  of  course  find  a 
place  in  any  book  of  edification,  and  the  mediaeval  Sermon,  Con- 
fession, and  Communion,  have  no  very  definite  relation  to  any  one 
particular  story.  But  in  size  and  character  the  woodcuts  seem  to 
form  one  series  and  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  artist.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  they  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Wurtzgart,  though  they  may  have  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses afterwards. 
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I  feel  some  doubt  at  the  end  of  this  longish  article  whether  I 
have  succeeded  after  all  in  making  my  purpose  clear.  Why,  it 
may  be  asked,  devote  so  much  attention  to  a  volume  whose  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  identity  of  its  name  with  a  modem  book  of 
quite  different  character  ?  It  is,  I  reply,  precisely  its  obscurity 
which  I  regard  as  a  justification.  Ulm  was  not  a  very  remark- 
able city ;  neither  was  Conrad  Dinckmut  a  very  famous  printer ; 
moreover,  the  Selen  Wurtzgart^  so  far  as  I  know,  except  as  an 
item  in  bibliographical  catalogues,  has  never  attracted  any  par- 
ticular comment.^  And  yet  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  that  the 
book,  by  its  typography,  its  engravings,  its  contents,  and  even  its 
size,  is  after  all  a  notable  volume.  Whence  I  draw  the  inference 
that,  at  a  period  of  literature  at  which  such  a  work  could  pass 
unheeded  in  the  multitude  of  similar  volumes,  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people  was  surely  not  neglected.  We  are  led 
rather  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Janssen's  dictum  is  fully  justified, 
and  that  at  no  period  of  history  either  before  or  since  have  we 
such  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  were 
brought  home  to  the  people  at  large,  and  a  sound  basis  of  moral 
obligation  set  before  them. 

Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 

London^  England. 
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(By  a  Christian  Father  of  Family.) 
III. 

The  Vital  Principle  in  Education. 
My  Dear  Henry  : 

You  tell  me  that  I  simply  clubbed  you  in  my  last,  and  that  I 
must  expect  you  to  feel  sore  and  resentful  after  the  drubbing. 
Well,  I  am  not  surprised.  I  did  not  minimize  the  situation,  be- 
cause I  saw  that  you  had.  Our  bout  is  in  earnest,  though  not  in 
rancor.  I  hope  to  force  you  to  a  proper  conclusion,  because  I 
know  you  to  be  an  educated  man,  who  can  appreciate  a  logical 

•  I  have  not  for  the  moment  the  books  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Selen  Wurtzgart  has  been  noticed  either  by  Geffcken  in  his  Bilder-Catechismm, 
or  by  Dr.  Falk  in  his  various  publications  for  the  Gorres  Gesellschaft. 
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process  from  an  evident  premise.  I  shall  not  take  your  hard 
knocks  amiss,  for  I  can  give  .as  well  as  take,  and  promise  myself 
to  force  the  battle  to  a  definite  result, 

I  have  laid  down  as  my  premise,  what  you  admit,  that  the  end 
of  man  is  God.  You  also  agree  with  me,  that  our  life  here  is  a 
probation  for  the  hereafter,  and  that  the  ethical  government  of 
the  whole  course  of  life  is  its  final  end.  Now,  I  hold  and  urge 
that  as  education  is  a  most  important,  indeed  the  most  important, 
phase  in  the  process  of  our  temporal  development,  it  should  be 
vitally  informed  by  that  principle.  This  you  seek  to  distinguish. 
I  see  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  dialectics  of  our  philosophi- 
cal disputations  at  college.  You  tell  me  that  education  has  also 
its  secular  ends  and  purposes  ;  that  in  great  measure  much  in  an 
educational  curriculum  admits  of  no  formal  religious  element  at 
all ;  that  in  our  day  and  under  our  social  conditions,  when  Church 
and  State  have  been  sharply  separated,  and  modern  life  in  so 
many  of  its  aspects  has  become  enfranchised  (surely  a  queer  term 
for  a  Catholic  to  use)  from  ecclesiastical  supervision,  we  must 
distinguish  between  secondary  and  subordinate  ends,  which  are 
often  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  the  final  end,  which,  though 
the  ultimate  norm,  is  too  remote  to  have  a  vital  bearing  and  deter- 
mining influence  upon  merely  secular  affairs.  At  any  rate,  you 
say,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  our  times,  religion,  by  other 
than  formal  pedagogical  means,  can  supply  the  lack  of  its  own 
proper  spirit  in  modern  educational  life  by  home-training  and  the 
Sunday-school. 

The  point  you  here  urge  as  a  plea  for  an  indifferent  (secular) 
education  is  the  very  reason  I  advanced  in  my  first  letter  for  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  education.  It  is  the  appaling  spread  of 
secularism  in  all  departments  of  modern  life,  its  subtle  dangers 
and  insidious  temptations,  its  vast  and  persistent  influence,  exer- 
cised in  a  thousand  remote  and  indirect  ways,  that  should  rouse 
us  to  our  own  peril  and  to  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  Faith.  In  short,  it  is  that  very 
distinction  so  sharply  drawn  between  religion  and  the  affairs  of 
life,  between  the  Church  and  practical  human  living,  as  the  world 
now  conceives  it,  that  forces  upon  us  the  need  of  a  thoroughly 
positive  Catholic  education.     If  we  want  to  hold  our  own  we 
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must  protect  our  own  against  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  whether 
he  come  disguised  or  open.  Secularism  is  that  enemy,  and  its 
blight  is  deadly.  To  divorce  practical  life  from  the  consideration 
of  its  eternal  end  is  virtually  to  deny  that  end ;  it  is  practical 
atheism ;  it  is  to  make  God  an  abstract  theory,  a  speculative 
nothing,  and  not  that  living  God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being. 

So  much  for  the  general  bearing  of  your  argument ;  let  us  go 
to  the  particulars. 

You  tell  me  that  education  has  its  secular  side  ;  that  its  immedi- 
ate object  is  to  prepare  and  equip  the  child  for  the  practical 
struggle  of  life ;  to  sharpen  and  develop  his  intelligence ;  to  form 
his  character  in  a  practical  way,  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  The  general  purpose  of  education  is  to  make  a  stronger 
man  in  all  respects.  In  your  way  of  putting  it,  you  ignore  a  con- 
sideration that  is  vital ;  education  should  not  only  make  a  man 
stronger  in  his  mental  capacities  and  abilities  and  in  his  resource- 
fulness to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life — for  this  is  your  meaning 
of  character — but  it  should  make  the  truer  man,  the  righteous 
man,  /.  e.,  the  man  morally  stronger ;  not  only  the  man  who  can 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  but  the  man  who  can  make  his  way 
against  the  world  under  the  stress  of  its  temptations,  its  deceits, 
and  its  snares.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  ethical  side  to  educa- 
tion, which  is  paramount  and  determines  its  true  scope.  Education 
may  be  secular  in  its  immediate  ends,  but  it  must  be  moral  in  its 
ultimate  end.  It  must,  indeed,  fit  a  man  for  the  practical  uses  of 
life ;  but  it  must  fit  him  in  a  certain  way.  Education,  in  reality,  is 
a  fundamental  training  for  conduct.  Ethics,  as  you  know,  con- 
cerns conduct ;  and  conduct,  or  rational  action,  as  you  well  know,, 
is  always  measured  by  a  final  end.  The  norm  of  human  acts  is 
always  fashioned  upon  man's  conception  of  his  final  end.  The 
man  who  looks  upon  this  life  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  will 
have  an  entirely  different  norm  or  moral  standard  from  the  man 
who  finds  the  law  of  life  in  an  eternal  existence  hereafter.  The 
man  who  looks  upon  time  as  the  vestibule  of  eternity,  and  realizes; 
that  his  every  act  is  charged  with  immortal  issues,  looks  upon  life 
from   a   standpoint   radically  different  from   that    which  he  has 
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fashioned  for  himself  who  regards  the  sum  of  existence  to  be 
exhausted  in  the  limits  of  time.  Now,  as  education  ultimately 
has  to  do  with  life  as  conduct,  it  must  have  an  ethical  basis.  It 
will  be  postulated  either  upon  the  theory  that  life  is  merely 
secular,  beginning  and  ending  in  time,  or  upon  the  theory  that  life 
is  immortal,  beginning  in  time  and  enduring  through  an  eternity 
of  misery  or  happiness  as  the  result  of  conduct  here.  As  you 
see,  these  two  theories  are  sharply  opposed.  Education  cannot 
escape  this  ethical  necessity,  and  every  educational  system  stands 
upon  one  or  the  other  postulate.  In  our  day  all  education  is 
divided  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  camps. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  position  :  You  cannot  hold  that  edu- 
cation is  merely  secular,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  accept  as 
your  premise  the  denial  of  the  life  hereafter.  This,  of  course,  as 
a  Catholic,  you  repudiate,  and  must,  therefore,  reject  the  conclu- 
sion. By  the  same  logical  process  you  are  forced  to  hold  that, 
though  education  is  immediately  concerned  with  the  preparation 
for  practical  life,  in  its  ultimate  intent  it  looks  to  the  paramount 
interests  of  eternity. 

Your  statement  that  there  are  many  things  in  an  educational 
curriculum  that  have  no  religious  element  or  character,  I  pass  over 
with  the  remark,  that  these  studies  by  no  means  constitute  an 
education ;  and  I,  moreover,  add,  that  though  there  may  be  some 
courses  indifferent  in  themselves,  there  are  many,  and  these  of  the 
utmost  importance,  which  have  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  with 
religion.  You  cannot  touch  history  or  literature  without  consider- 
ing their  religious  bearings,  or  even  geography,  as  it  is  now 
taught,  without  some  allusion  to  religion ;  and  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  philosophy  has  a  most  essential  bearing  upon  the- 
ology. 

When  you  declare  that  religion  can  supply  all  that  is  necessary 
at  home  and  at  Sunday-school,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  wo- 
fully  mistaken  the  significance  and  scope  of  true  education ;  that 
you  forget  the  weaknesses  and  limitations  of  human  nature,  and  fail 
to  realize  the  exigencies  of  our  present  conditions.  When  you 
instruct  the  mind  apart  from  God,  you  are  laying  the  foundations 
of  religious  indifference.  The  mind  that  has  been  taught  without 
God  in  its  knowledge,  and  even  that  God  is  to  be  excluded  from 
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its  knowledge,  soon  grows  into  the  habit  of  shutting  out  God 
from  its  mental  horizon  altogether.  The  mind  that  has  been  de- 
veloped under  a  system  which  prohibits  God  and  the  things  of 
God  from  its  consideration,  soon  logically  learns  to  divorce  God 
from  its  rational  processes  and  to  ignore  Him  in  all  its  intellectual 
life.  God  at  home  and  God  at  church  will  never  make  up  in  the 
child's  mind  for  the  banishment  of  God  at  school.  Then  the 
process  of  religious  disintegration  sets  in  ;  the  God  who  does  not 
reign  at  school,  who  has  no  relation  to  the  intellectual  life,  nay, 
is  ignominiously  thrust  out  of  doors  in  the  temple  of  knowledge, 
is  but  half  a  God,  not  the  all-powerful  Creator  and  Judge  who 
holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  Reverence  for  Him  dies, 
where  He  is  thus  negatively  regarded.  When  Christ  and  His 
Church  are  barred  from  the  school-room,  it  is  not  a  long  stride 
to  banishing  Christ  and  His  Church  from  the  heart.  Never  have 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  calculated  so  shrewdly,  devised  so 
astutely,  and  struck  more  successfully  at  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
than  when  they  laid  their  plans  to  divorce  religion  from  educa- 
tion, and  so  wean  the  child  from  its  divine  Mother  by  putting  it 
to  suckle  the  empoisoned  breasts  of  the  monster  of  secularism. 

And  the  Church,  with  the  mother's  instinct  and  love,  battles 
for  her  children.  She  fully  realizes  the  danger.  She  is  filled 
with  the  love  of  Christ  and  cries  out  with  Him :  Suffer  these 
little  ones  to  come  unto  me ;  they  are  mine  by  the  authority  of 
Christ ;  they  are  mine  under  the  responsibilities  of  their  eternal 
salvation.  And  she  struggles  and  labors,  in  suffering  and  in 
sacrifice,  to  educate  them  in  all  that  a  Catholic  education  means. 
She  is  not  satisfied  with  the  crumbs  or  the  half-loaf  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  she  gives  them  full  spiritual  feast.  She  educates  them  all 
in  all,  and  is  not  content  to  give  up  half  to  God  and  half  to  the 
Moloch  of  secularism.  They  are  God's  all  in  all,  body  and  soul. 
Christ  said  that  we  are  to  love  God  with  our  whole  heart,  our 
whole  mind,  and  our  whole  soul ;  and  His  Church  insists  that 
heart,  soul,  and  mind  belong  to  God,  and  she  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  less ;  for  it  is  her  divine  commission  to  bring  man  back 
to  God  in  heart,  in  soul,  and  in  mind. 

Education  does  not  consist  in  merely  feeding  the  mind  with 
knowledge,  but  in  informing  -  the  mind  with  truth,  the  will  with 
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good,  and  training  all  the  faculties  to  the  fulness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  perfectly  rounded  character.  Religion  in  the  school- 
room is  like  the  sunlight  to  the  plant ;  it  warms,  it  nourishes,  it 
illuminates.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  plant  to  gather  the  ele- 
ments which  it  takes  from  the  soil  to  assimilate  into  its  own 
being  ;  it  must  have  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  its  energy,  without  which  it  soon  languishes  and  dies. 
Religion  should  be  the  light  and  aroma  of  the  school-room,  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  child's  entire  being.  It  should  radiate  into 
his  soul  through  the  intellect,  energize  through  his  will,  fashion 
and  form  his  faculties  until  there  is  perfect  balance  of  mind  and 
heart  and  will  in  that  moral  harmony  of  his  nature  of  which 
religion  alone  possesses  the  gift. 

No,  my  dear  friend;  there  is  no  middle  ground  here  for  a 
consistent  Catholic.  The  Church  is  jealous  of  souls,  and  will 
surrender  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  would  divide 
human  nature  into  a  distracted  being,  one  part  the  world's  and 
one  part  God's.  To  concede  anything  to  secularism  here  is  to 
be  led  to  yield  all  in  the  end. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  S. 

IV. 

Not  a  Loss. 
My  Dear  Henry: 

Believe  me,  my  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  your  sorrow.  I  was 
deeply  moved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  little  girl.  You  know 
that  my  sympathy  is  with  you  in  your  affliction  and  how  much 
I  desire  to  comfort  you.  There  is  no  greater  natural  sorrow,  I 
believe,  than  the  loss  of  a  little  child.  How  the  tendrils  of  affec- 
tion gather  around  our  hearts  and  strike  deep  root  there,  when 
our  little  ones  come  into  our  lives !  And  it  is  like  tearing  our 
hearts  out,  when  they  are  taken  from  us.  Death  in  a  young 
child  seems  so  unnatural,  so  unreal.  Childhood  is  the  last  place 
in  the  world  to  look  for  that  dreadful  visitant  with  his  ruthless 
scythe  cutting  down  the  tender  flower  j  ust  in  the  bud.  So  buoyant, 
so  fresh  with  the  very  ecstasy  of  life  is  childhood,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  immune  from  death;  that  only  old  age,  bent  and 
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withered,  with  all  its  branches  bare  of  the  fruit  long  ago  plucked 
and  yielding  no  more,  should  be  fit  for  the  harvest  of  that  blind 
reaper.  Yet  the  sheaf  of  death  is  mostly  garnered  from  the  deli- 
cate blossoms  of  childhood.  We  know  that  human  mortality  is 
greatest  in  the  tender  years.  But  this  does  not  console  us  for 
our  loss.     The  fact 

ThaMoss  is  common  does  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter, 

says  the  poet.  It  is  a  pagan  consolation  to  accept  the  inevitable 
and  to  resign  ourselves  to  affliction  simply  because  it  is  the  com- 
mon lot.  I  remember  a  legend  from  Buddhist  sources,  which 
furnishes  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
view  of  life.  A  mother,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  infant, 
appeals  to  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  to  restore  it  to  her.  Buddha, 
and  this  we  are  told  illustrates  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom, 
promises  to  do  so,  if  she  can  find  a  household  which  death  has 
not  visited.  The  bereaved  mother  seeks  in  vain,  and  in  her 
hopeless  quest  learns  to  realize  that  death  is  the  common  lot  of 
humanity  and  to  bow  submissively  to  the  fatal  decree.  With  us, 
how  different !  How  sublime  is  our  consolation !  It  is  not  be- 
cause death  surely  comes  to  all  mortality ;  because  all  humanity 
goes  down  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  the  end,  that  we  find  the 
assuagement  of  our  sorrow,  consolation  in  grief  and  peaceful 
reconcilement  with  the  universal  affliction  of  death.  With  the 
eye  of  Faith  we  look  beyond  the  grave ;  we  have  learned  to 
understand  that  victory  does  not  rest  with  this  ravager  of  all  life. 
For  our  Faith  is  in  Christ,  whom  we  know  has  risen  from  the 
dead,  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  and  that  we  with  Him 
shall  in  the  end  be  clothed  with  immortality.  How  sweet,  how 
joyous,  how  blessed  the  repose  of  our  hope  in  Him !  Yes,  we 
have  His  promise  to  be  with  our  own  again  in  the  fulness  of  the 
perfect  life  in  God !  That  little  one,  from  whom  you  have  just 
been  parted,  my  dear  friend,  is  even  now  in  the  arms  of  her  God,  a 
pledge  of  His  love,  awaiting  you.  What  consolation  is  there 
like  unto  your  consolation  ! 

Affectionately  yours, 

L.  D.  S. 
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THE  FIRST  EIRENICON  OP  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY/ 

ON  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  1900,  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Reunion  of  Christen- 
dom took  place  in  London.  At  the  "  High  Celebration,"  which 
it  was  hard  to  distinguish  from  High  Mass,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  M.  A.,  rector  of  the  Cotswold  village, 
Moreton-in-Marsh.  The  preacher  had  probably  been  chosen  for 
his  task  on  account  of  his  great  labors  as  a  catechist.  For  some 
years  past  he  has  made  it  his  pastoral  work  to  popularize  the 
Sulpician  method  of  catechizing,  having  written  books  and  given 
lectures  up  and  down  the  country  with  this  intent.  From  time  to 
time,  when  heated  controversies  have  made  their  appearance  in 
church  papers,  his  name  has  appeared  under  letters  that  were 
always  characterized  by  a  happy  blending  of  fairness  and  sound 
sense.  Inspired  doubtlessly  by  the  thought  of  the  feast,  the 
preacher  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  took  as 
his  text  the  words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  "  Thou  art  Peter 
and  upon  this  Rock  will  I  build  my  Church"  (Matt.  16:  18). 
The  sermon  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  laid  down 
the  principle  that  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  was  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  always  held  by  the  primitive 
Church.  The  clear  duty  of  the  English  Church — herself  a 
daughter  of  Rome — was  to  acknowledge  that  the  only  hope  of 
Reunion  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  See.  This  acknowl- 
edgment would  manifest  itself  in  seeking  a  union  through  truth ; 
hence  the  duty  of  listening  to  the  claims  of  Rome  as  set  forth  by 
herself  and  of  striving  conscientiously  to  believe  and  embrace 
them.  There  was  a  slender  congregation  to  listen  to  the  speaker's 
words.  But  amongst  them  was  one  whom  many  look  to  as  the 
foremost  individuality  of  the  Establishment,  Lord  Halifax.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  sermon  some  of  the  congregation  left  the 
church,  perhaps  in  protest.  It  made  little  odds  to  the  calm  Cots- 
wold vicar,  who  went  forward  with  his  reasons  and  his  pitiless 
logic  with  grim  resolution ;  though  to  some  it  would  seem  clear 
that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  shut  the  door  of  his  own  vicarage  m 

"^  England  and  the  Holy  See.  An  Essay  towards  the  Reunion  of  Christendom. 
By  Spencer  Jones,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Halifax. 
New  York,  London,  Bombay  :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     IQ02. 
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his  face,  and  strip  himself  of  almost  everything  that  a  clergyman 
holds  dear — his  home  and  his  church — his  priestly  rank.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  Lord  Halifax  went  to  the  vestry  and  con- 
gratulated the  preacher,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  sermon  might 
be  printed  as  it  stood,  or  issued  as  a  pamphlet.  Mr.  Jones  thought 
it  best  to  aim  at  giving  his  thoughts  the  form  of  a  pamphlet ;  but 
as  his  study  of  the  subject  widened,  new  thoughts  of  importance 
suggested  themselves,  and  the  present  book  is  the  outcome  of  the 
sermon. 

After  the  scene  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  (for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Reunion  of  Christendom),  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  a  Preface  to  the  present  work  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Halifax.  In  great  part  he  has  made  use  of  a  paper  of  his  which 
appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1 896.  This  fact  is  not 
without  its  interest,  since  the  thoughts  incorporated  in  the  paper 
were  stimulated  by  the  consciousness  that  His  Holiness  Leo  XHI 
was  then  examining  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders  with  a  view 
to  Reunion.  It  was  easy  to  be  generous  toward  Rome  when  it 
was  hoped  that  Rome  would  be  conciliatory  toward  Canterbury. 
Every  word  of  the  peer's  able  plea  for  Reunion  is  the  expression 
of  one  who  felt  the  duty  of  an  open-handed  give-and-take.  In  the 
month  of  September  following  came  the  Papal  Letter  Apostolicae 
Curae,  with  its  unmistakable  and  irreversible  decision  that  ordi- 
nations carried  out  according  to  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  were  null 
and  void.  Viscount  Halifax  would  have  been  more  than  human 
not  to  have  felt  a  flush  of  disappointment,  perhaps  even,  in  his 
position,  of  irritation,  as  what  seemed  to  be  the  last  road  toward 
Reunion  was  grimly  blocked  up  by  a  Papal  "  We  pronounce  and 
declare."  There  is  a  history  of  secret  self-discipline  and  sterling 
faith  in  the  phenomenon  of  Lord  Halifax's  enunciation  of  the  same 
hopes  and  the  same  efforts  five  years  after  the  last  ray  of  hope 
seemed  quenched  by  the  fiat  of  Rome.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
preface  which  covers,  if  it  does  not  display,  a  world  of  spiritual 
self-conquest  worthy  of  the  writer : 

**  It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  recent  events  have  made  all  question  of 
Reunion  impossible.  Is  it  so  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  truth,  whatever  assertions  may 
be  made  on  either  side  as  to  the  consequences  and  logical  results  of  the  Bull  on  Angli- 
can Orders,  that  the  question  of  Reunion  still  occupies  the  field,  and  that  lines  of 
communication  have  been  opened  up  between  members  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
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Communions  which  are  destined  under  the  guidance  of  God's  good  providence,  and 
as  He  sees  fit,  to  have  great  and  far-reaching  results  ?  The  personal  intercourse  of 
those  who  seek  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  sincerity  and  love  is  a  great  dissolvent  of 
differences,  even  of  those  which  seem  the  most  insurmountable." 

The  Reunion  of  Christendom  has  become  a  noble  passion  of 
the  peer.  Seldom  do  we  remember  reading  a  more  touching  plea 
for  sympathy  with  the  Reunion  movement  than  the  following : 

**  That  it  should  have  been  found  possible  to  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things  which 
assumes  that  it  is  a  normal  condition  for  Christians  to  refuse  to  communicate  with  one 
another  in  precisely  those  matters  which  separate  them  off  from  the  outside  world, 
would  certainly  have  seemed  antecedently  inconceivable.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  not  so.  To  the  majority  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the  divisions 
of  Christendom  are  a  matter  of  no  real  concern.  They  accept  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Even  good  people  to  whom  religion  within  the  limits  of  their  own  com- 
munion is  a  subject  of  real  interest,  never  appear  to  give  the  fact  of  their  separation 
in  religious  matters  a  thought.  Such  separation  is  nothing  more  to  them  that  an  acci- 
dental and  occasional  inconvenience  in  private  or  public  life.  They  may  indeed  talk 
of  the  divisions  of  Christendom  as  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  but  the  sense  that  they  are 
intolerable,  that  ottr  religious  quarrels  are  quarrels  which  must  be  made  up^  that  Gkxl 
should  be  left  no  peace  till  He  has  brought  all  men  to  be  again  of  one  mind  in  His 
holy  Church,  never  even  occurs  to  them." 

Yet  it  is  no  mere  sentimental  or  fatuous  union  which  Viscount 
Halifax  advocates.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  It  is  no  unreal  or  fictitious  union  of  independent  Churches  professing  diverging 
creeds  that  we  seek,  but  a  union  founded  on  the  profession  of  one  faith  with  only  those 
differences  with  regard  to  discipline  and  practice  which  might  rightly  be  acquiesced 
in.  It  is  the  revelation  to  the  world  of  that  Unity  in  which  the  Lord  founded  His 
Church  and  in  which  she  abides  one  throughout  all  ages.  .    .      " 

And  in  a  brief  closing  paragraph  the  writer  shows  his  point  of 
incidence  and  coincidence  with  the  author  of  the  work : 

**  Let  us  then  keep  the  eventual  Reunion  of  the  whole  Christian  family  ever  in 
▼iew  and  let  us  pray  for  it,  let  us  labor  for  it,  and  in  the  first  place  let  us  strive  for 
that  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Apostolic  See  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  for  the  vindication  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  the 
welfare  of  Christ's  religion,  and  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth." 

Altogether  it  is  a  noble  preface,  worthy  of  its  noble  writer. 

The  author  of  the  work  itself  has  one  conspicuous  merit,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  his  role  of  catechist.  There  is  not  a  single  obscure 
line  or  sentence  in  the  entire  work.  Not  only  does  he  clearly  set 
down  his  end  and  aim  in  writing,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  it 
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whilst  aiming.  From  the  first  he  plainly  lets  it  be  felt  that  he  is 
speaking  in  his  own  name.  Far  from  claiming  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  English  Church,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
thought  the  spokesman  of  the  English  Church  Union,  or  even  of 
that  body  of  lesser  magnitude,  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Reunion  of  Christendom.^  He  speaks  in  his  own  name. 
This  is  at  once  the  weakness  and  strength  of  his  book.  While 
•giving  his  views  a  non-official  character,  which  may  disappoint 
those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  formal  Romeward 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church,  it  allows  him  to  set 
forth  these  views  with  an  uncompromising  frankness.  He  may 
only  represent  a  few,  but  he  will  probably  influence  many. 

His  aim  then  is  not  to  make  a  formal  offer  of  peace,  or  even 
to  suggest  the  outlines  of  an  ecclesiastical  armistice. 

Unlike  the  writers  of  every  previous  eirenicon  he  states  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  stands  in  the  dogmatic  decisions  of 
.the  Church.  Truth  being  his  first  intent,  and  unity  its  fruit,  he  is 
,more  concerned  to  give  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  he  finds 
them  to  be,  than  to  report  upon  them  as  he  might  wish  them  to 
be.  It  is  his  one  wish  to  provide  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  friends  of  Reunion  with  trustworthy  reports,  though  for 
the  moment  the  information  appears  to  be  inconvenient,  if  not 
indeed  demoralizing.  As  he  says  so  truly,  "Facts  are  our 
masters." 

Thus  it  may  be  objected  against  the  whole  book  that  it  leads 
to  no  practical  issues,  and  that  it  might  be  likened  to  a  moral  ser- 
mon which  had  no  exhortation  and  stimulated  no  definite  resolu- 
tion. The  author  would  no  doubt  reply :  "  True.  I  have  no 
scheme  of  reunion.  As  I  say  in  the  Introduction,  my  general  aim 
-is  to  contribute  materials  for  discussion,  and  to  do  something 
toward  restoring  the  great  doctrine  of  unity  to  that  position  in 
the  context  of  Christian  thought  which  properly  belongs  to  it, 
and  the  leading  idea  throughout  is  the  principle  of  proportion  as 
applied  to  any  progressive  movement  that  may  arise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Reunion  with  the  Holy  See." 

He  puts  the  aim  of  the  book  in  another  way  in  Chapter  i,  Sec- 
tion 2  :  "  The  subject  of  reunion  must  be  allowed  to  come  before 

'  The  secretary,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  has  been  lately  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
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us  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  discussion,  and  that  discussion  must 
itself  be  free  and  fair  before*  we  can  hope  to  place  it  on  the  statute 
book  of  the  Church  as  an  act."  And  if  it  be  urged  that  there  is 
nothing  likely  to  be  gained  by  such  a  seemingly  nebulous  intent, 
the  author  remarks  in  his  own  proverbial  way,  "  Efforts  must  not 
be  described  as  failures  because  they  fail  of  their  objects." 

And,  truth  to  say,  an  effort  such  as  this  must  sooner  or  later 
be  made  by  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  A  state  of  things  has  come  to  pass 
that  cries  out  for  a  new  plan  of  campaign,  if  not  for  a  new  creed 
and  a  new  authority.  Something  like  a  crisis  has  occurred ;  but 
it  threatens  to  be  chronic  unless  explanations  are  given  and  taken 
or  parties  in  the  Anglican  Church  give  place  to  schisms.     For — 

"  It  is  not  merely  that  the  majority  of  English  churchmen  have  appealed  away 
from  the  Privy  Council ;  many  thousands  of  them  have  also  appealed,  on  points  that 
cannot  be  described  as  insignificant,  away  from  the  Episcopate  in  England  to  the 
Holy  Church  throughout  the  world  outside.  We  have  said  to  the  Civil  Courts,  *  We 
will  not  obey  you  ;'  and  on  certain  specific  questions  we  have  said  also  to  the  Bishops, 
*  We  will  not  obey  you.'  The  Bishops  in  their  turn  now  ask  us— and  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  do  so — *  \\Tiom,  then,  will  you  obey  ? '  And  to  this  we  return  the 
answer,   *  We  will  obey  the  Holy  Church  throughout  the  world. ' 

**  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  more  ;  and  no  one  who  attaches  any  real  meaning 
to  his  profession  in  the  Creed  can  allow  himself  to  say  less.  However,  this  represents 
only  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  which  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous in  the  history  of  the  English  Church."     (Ch.  i. ) 

It  is  significant,  perhaps  even  prophetic,  that  this  first  complete 
statement  of  the  discussion  should  be  written  with  the  grave  elo- 
quence and  flawless  logic  of  a  judge,  and  that  it  should  open  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  dispassionate  eirenicon  directed  toward 
the  throne  of  the  Fisherman. 

The  book  contains  six  chapters,  which  branch  out  into  many 
minute  yet  accurately  marked  subdivisions  or  sections.  Every- 
where the  clear  and  forcible  thinker  shows  his  power.  The  fol- 
lowing headings  of  the  six  chapters  may  keep  the  reader  from 
confusion  in  what  we  may  have  to  say  hereafter.  The  six  chap- 
ters are  entitled:  i.  Principles  of  Reunion;  2.  Unity;  3.  St. 
Peter;  4.  Divisions;  5.  Hindrances  and  Helps ;  6.  History  of 
Reunion. 

The  reader  may  be  informed  that  he  need  not  expect  a  dry 
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dissertation.  Although  the  author  nowhere  aims  at  displaying 
his  powers  of  rhetoric,  he  cannot  altogether  dissemble  the  pos- 
session of  them.  They  make  themselves  felt  when  he  least  intends 
it.  A  sense  of  humor  can  be  detected  even  in  the  most  grave 
and  weighty  sections  of  the  book.  What  could  be  more  pithily 
put  than  the  following  ? 

**  We  may  say  vaguely  that  we  must  look  forward  in  God's  own  good  time  to  a 
reunited  Christendom  ;  and  however  wholesome  this  may  sound,  it  generally  signifies 
that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  anything  ourselves  to  promote  that  happy  con- 
summation." 

Or  again : 

**  With  the  Catholic,  religion  is  mainly  an  offering,  and  with  the  Protestant  it  is 
regarded  for  the  most  part  as  an  extract.  A  Protestant  .  .  .  sees  two  little  Italian 
boys  sparring  behind  a  priest  at  Mass,  and  his  worst  suspicions  as  to  the  corruption  of 
the  Roman  Church  are  confirmed.  Some  members  of  every  congregation  are  too 
good  to  be  well  behaved  ;  while  others  are  too  well  behaved  to  be  good. ' ' 

With  such  a  fine  sense  of  humor  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say 
that  he  has  not  allowed  one  word  of  bitterness  to  escape  his  pen. 

In  many  ways  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  may  well  be 
counted  the  most  original  and  best.  The  author  begins  from  the 
axiom  that  if  the  Church  of  England  be  not  the  whole  Church, 
she  must  be  a  part ;  and  that  if  she  is  but  a  part,  it  is  clearly  a 
duty  to  lay  down  her  relations  to  the  whole  in  view  of  Reunion. 
Then  follows  a  series  of  propositions,  "  some  of  which,  indeed,  will 
appear  obvious,  while  as  regards  others,  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to 
assume  the  limitations  of  a  prefix,  such  as,  '  Let  it  be  granted,'  or 
•  Let  us  assume  for  discussion's  sake,'  or,  *  Does  it  not  appear 
likely  that '— ." 

It  may  serve  to  show  how  far  the  work  is  in  advance  of  every 
previous  eirenicon,  if  we  set  down  these  propositions  without  any 
change.     The  italics  are  ours. 

1.  That  Christendom  is  divided  against  itself. 

2.  That  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

3.  That  our  Lord  meant  us  to  be  one. 

4.  That  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  compose  our  quarrels. 

5.  That  He  has  endued  us  with  power  to  do  so. 

6.  That  this  power  discovers  itself  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  part  of  God,  in  prayer  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  man. 
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7.  That  it  was  to  the  Church,  regarded  as  one,  that  our  Lord 
vouchsafed  the  promise  of  His  presence. 

8.  That  the  enterprise  of  Reunion  is  therefore  genuine  since  its 
purpose  is  divine. 

9.  That  a  divine  ideal  must  be  capable  of  fulfilment. 

10.  That  as  a  matter  of  history  no  other  form  or  principle  of 
government  has  been  able  to  come  near  the  Holy  See  in 
its  power  to  keep  together  in  the  bond  of  a  living  fellowship 
so  many  thousands  of  Christians. 

11.  That  the  communion  of  Rome  is  conspicuous  in  the  records 
of  Scripture — "  I  thank  God  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of 
throughout  all  the  world  " — and  appears  at  once  unique 
and  conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  records  of  the  Church. 

12.  That  the  See  of  Rome  is  the  Apostolic  See  and  is  destined 
to  become  the  visible  centre  of  Christendom. 

13.  That  Rome  is  in  fact  the  mother  of  English  Christianity. 

14.  That  Reunion,  for  the  English  Church,  signifies  Reunion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

15.  That  England  cannot  formally  remain  as  she  is,  except  so  far 
as  she  is  infallible. 

1 6.  That  Rome  cannot  formally  cease  to  be  what  she  is  since  she 
claims  to  be  infallible. 

17.  That  two  cannot  continue  to  agree  except  they  walk  to- 
gether. 

18.  That  fellowship  and  communion  are  therefore  necessary  if 
faith  is  to  continue  one, 

19.  That  two  cannot  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed. 

20.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  the  belief  of  the  other 
Communions  before  we  oppose  them  or  unite  with  them. 

2 1 .  That  a  more  extended  recovery  of  contact  is  calculated  to  ■ 
destroy  prejudice  and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for  com- 
munion. 

22.  That  since  "large  changes  and  adaptations  of  belief  are 
possible  within  the  limits  of  the  same  unchanging  formulae," 
explanation  will  be  found  in  fact  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings and  to  reduce  the  distance  between  us. 

23.  That  time,  which  is  an  "element  in  all  growth,"  has  already 
effected  much. 
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24.  That  circumstances,  which  alter  cases,  do  thereby  and  so 
far  determine  duties. 

25.  That  movements,  therefore,  which  may  be  inexpedient  at 
one  point  of  time,  may  come  to  be  wise  and  proper  at 
another. 

26.  That  fair  and  free  discussion  as  distinguished  from  the 
recommendatio7i  of  practical  steps  will  serve  to  prepare  us 
for  conjunctures. 

27.  That  Reunion  has  come  at  length  to  be  recognized  both  as 
an  idea  and  as  a  necessity  among  the  communities  of  Chris- 
tians; and  that  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  must  be 
allowed  in  relation  to  Rome  as  is  universally  permitted  in  all 
other  directions. 

28.  And  that  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  "  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

To  many  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  above  proposi- 
tions will  appear  as  a  dream.  Assuredly  the  proposals  for  Re- 
union have  entered  a  new  phase  with  the  new  century ! 

In  the  Sections  of  Chapter  I,  entitled  Proportion ;  Theory  and 
Practice ;  The  State  of  Parties ;  the  Anglican  Church, — the  psycho- 
logical and  theological  principles  of  Reunion  receive  the  fullest 
treatment  we  have  yet  read.  Sound  sense  is  written  in  every 
line.  But  can  Catholics  imagine  the  following  sentiments  in  the 
mouth  of  an  influential  rector  of  an  Anglican  parish  ? 

"Instead  of  saying  that  (Rome)  ...  is  hopeless  because  she  will  not  change, 
we  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  fact  of  Rome' s  not  changing  is  proved  to  be  an  abiding 
fact  and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  such.  In  other  words,  instead  of  saying  that  our 
end  is  to  change  Rome,  we  should  say  that  the  starting-point  of  our  enterprise  is  the 
fact  that  she  cannot  change.  In  the  same  way  I  should  say  that  the  proper  function 
of  the  Anglican  Church  and  also  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  is  to  change  and  to  move, 
since  this  is  in  fact  what  they  have  ever  done." 

In  Chapter  II,  the  author  deals  with  the  Church's  Unity — the 
Divine  Ideal ;  the  Church  of  the  Bible ;  of  the  Fathers ;  of  the 
Prayer-Book ;  and  lastly  the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  Undenomina- 
tional Types  of  Unity.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  this  chapter  could  be  put  in  a  clearer  or  more  convincing 
way.  For  example,  what  could  be  truer  or  more  forcibly  worded 
than  the  following  ? 
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"  It  is  misleading  to  contend  that  Unity  is  merely  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our 
cause,  when  our  Lord  expressly  says  that  it  is  meant  to  be  the  cause  of  our  triumph. 
Unity  is  the  first  note  of  the  Churcji,  a  divine  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world." 

The  analysis  of  the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  Undenominational 
types  of  Unity  could  hardly  be  carried  out  in  a  more  accurate  and 
painstaking  way.     The  case  is  summed  up  in  sentences  like  these : 

"Are  we  to  wind  up  our  dogma  at  the  risk  of  alienating  men,  or  are  we  to  relax 
it  in  order  to  attract  them  ?  The  Undenominational  type  of  Unity  follows  the  latter 
course  ;  the  Catholic  type  of  Unity,  the  former.  The  basis  of  Undenominational 
Unity  is  a  common  sentiment ;  and  of  Catholic  Unity,  a  common  faith.  The 

Undenominationalist  School  call  for  a  union  of  hearts  and  sentiments  and  deprecate  the 
too  frequent  reference  to  dogmatics ;  while  the  Catholic  School,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  wont  to  affirm  that  the  truth  should  come  first  and  Unity  afterwards. 

**  Now  of  these  three  (Roman,  Anglican,  and  Undenominational)  types,  I  think 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  Roman  type  comes  nearest  to  that  ideal  of  Unity 
presented  by  our  Lord. ' ' 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  title  of  the  book,  the  question 
of  the  Petrine  claims  has  by  far  the  most  lengthy  treatment.  To 
our  way  of  thinking  the  author  has  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the 
accepted  Catholic  position  with  unexceptional  clearness  and  force. 
He  everywhere  shows  himself  a  student  of  Allies ;  nor  can  it  be  a 
derogation  to  the  fame  of  the  master  to  proclaim  the  student 
worthy  of  his  teacher.  To  all  those  who  have  stood  apart  from 
the  great  movement  of  Catholic  thought  going  on  during  the  past 
decade  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  may  seem 
a  puzzling  phenomenon  that  an  Anglican  vicar  of  no  mean  repu- 
tation in  his  communion  is  found  setting  forth  the  Petrine  claims 
with  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  Catholic 
apologists.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  the  days  of  Bluff  King  Hal 
with  his  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  his  gibbets,  to  the  Cotswold 
vicar  with  his  deep  human  insight  into  the  ruthless  logic  of  the 
past  three  centuries  and  a  half 

In  the  third  chapter,  entitled  Divisions,  Mr.  Jones  gives  us 
a  careful  study  of  the  Distribution  of  Power ;  Bias ;  The  Church 
and  the  Nation;  The  House  Divided  Against  Itself;  Theological 
and  Physical  Science ;  The  Church  and  Dissent.  The  whole 
chapter  betrays  the  thinker  who  has  kept  in  sight  of  modem  evo- 
lutionary theories.  Perhaps  the  most  original  section  is  the  one 
devoted  to  the  vexed  relations  between   theology  and  physical 
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science,  where  a  parallel  between  Darwin's  Origin  and  New- 
man's Development  is  worked  out  with  persuasive  force  and 
freshness. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  under  the  heading  "  Hindrances  and 
Helps,"  the  writer  discusses  from  a  Catholic  standpoint  the  cur- 
rent stock  objections  urged  against  Catholics.  Two  sections,  on 
Principles  of  Recovery,  and  the  Rule  of  Faith,  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction. A  characteristic  passage  from  the  former  may  be 
quoted. 

•*  If  we  contemplate  the  various  degrees  in  the  Hierarchy  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  we  shall  find  ourselves  reasoning  thus  :  A  parish  is  a  circle  within  the 
diocese,  and  an  incumbent  sits  at  its  centre  ;  a  diocese  is  a  circle  within  the  province, 
and  a  bishop  sits  at  its  centre  ;  a  province  comprises  many  dioceses,  and  a  metro- 
politan sits  at  its  centre  ;  the  Church  comprises  many  provinces  and  .  .  Proportion 
certainly  inclines  us  to  look  for  a  point,  for  a  climax,  for  a  final  court  of  appeal." 

The  difficulties  handled  are — Bible  Reading ;  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ;  Infallibility  ;  the  Roman  Congregations  ;  Excommunication  ; 
Penance  ;  Indulgences ;  the  Mass ;  Intention  ;  Images ;  Indul- 
gences ;  the  Jesuits  ;  Forgeries.  All  these  topics  are  treated  with 
an  accuracy  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Catholic  theologian. 
There  is  hardly  a  word  that  would  forbid  or  even  delay  a  nihil 
obstat.  Perhaps  readers  will  find  most  food  for  thought  in  the 
sections  on  Excommunication  and  the  Roman  Congregations. 

The  closing  chapter  deals  with  all  previous  personal  or  asso- 
ciated attempts  to  bring  about  Reunion. 

Our  readers  will  not  conclude  that  eveiy  statement  in  England 
and  the  Holy  See  has  our  intellectual  suffrage.  No  doubt  a 
lynx-eyed  theologian  might  cull  an  ifidex  expurgatorius  of  inac- 
curate, perhaps  even  untrue  and  heretical,  propositions  from  a 
writer  who  has  dealt  with  so  many  of  the  most  perplexing  theses 
of  apologetic  theology.  But,  as  the  author  observes  so  well, 
"  reconciliation  does  not  run  with  logic ;"  nor  do  we  think  that  a 
Board  of  Conciliation,  if  ever  it  were  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
would  be  a  success  if  it  were  exclusively  made  up  of  theologians. 
Our  task — and  it  has  been  a  task  of  many  consolations  in  this 
present  paper — is  to  put  before  Catholic  America  this  first  peace- 
offering  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  moment  of  proposition  and 
statement  must  precede  the  moment  of  criticism.     It  is  merely 
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sought  to  lay  a  new  phase  of  religious  development  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  conviction  that  sooner  or  later 
most  of  the  religious  and  social  causes  of  the  world  must  be  heard  at 
that  great  tribunal.  A  phenomenon  of  immeasurable  import  took 
place  but  a  few  years  since,  when  in  the  heart  of  the  great  World's 
Fair  a  congress  of  all  religions  met  to  explain  and  discuss  their  be- 
liefs. Although  it  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Catholic  Church 
had  claims  which  put  it  in  an  unique  position  of  passive  friendliness, 
there  was  much  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  those  who  long  for  the 
building  up  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  this  first  world-wide  effort 
to  bring  about  a  common  worship  of  the  common  Father.  It  is 
with  no  mistrust  that  the  present  writer  ventures  to  introduce  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  to  the  latest  attempt  of  one  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  Church  to  broach  the  subject  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See,  which,  in  his  own  weighty  words,  "  will  soon 
come  to  be  recognized — so  I  have  ventured  to  predict — as  one  of 
the  greatest  questions  of  the  new  century." 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 
WoodchesteTy  England. 
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(second  part.) 

BEYOND  question  a  great  dogmatic  and  moral  theologian,  it 
is  as  a  mystic  that  Hugo  possesses  most  peculiar  interest.  He 
initiated  the  mystical  movement  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  first 
scientifically  investigated  the  laws  controlling  the  soul's  ascent 
toward  God.^  And  here  we  willingly  delay.  Nowadays,  people 
care  for  mystics  and  mysticism  principally  as  objects  of  sneering 
criticism.  One  can  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  such  errors 
as  those  that  prevail  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  character- 
istics of  mysticism.  It  may  reasonably  be  questioned  if  even  the 
shibboleth  of  socialism  has  evoked  more  confused  language,  use 
of  the  word  in  both  instances  being  out  of  all  proportion  to 
attempts  at  comprehending  it.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  even 
the  Catholic  student  is  unaware  of  either  the  meaning  or  the 

*  De  Wulf,  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  medUvale,  pp.  220,  Lou  vain,  19CX). 
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value  of  mysticism.  Knowing  neither  its  theory,  its  history,  nor 
its  relation  to  general  theology,  he  contents  himself  with  a  hazy 
notion  that  it  is  a  sort  of  half-baked  pantheism,  an  ill-conceived 
system  constantly  reappearing  and  disappearing  throughout  the 
history  of  philosophy  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  Schelling.  As  to 
its  theological  bearing,  what  he  knows  best  is  that  the  mystics 
were  often  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  orthodox,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  School  of  Saint- Victor  held  a  theory  on 
the  processions  in  the  Trinity  different  from  that  of  Aquinas  and 
Augustine.  This  scantiness  of  information  is  deplorable,  since  a 
correct  idea  of  mysticism  is  an  important  thing  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  again  to  be  deplored,  because  in  this  matter  the  Catholic 
Church  holds  the  right  reading  of  the  problems  now  agitated, 
and  her  literature  on  the  subject  is  classical.  If  we  Catholics 
lack  anything  here,  it  is  the  display  of  enough  interest  in  the 
questions  of  mysticism  to  encourage  modern  scholars  to  translate 
the  traditional  teaching  into  modern  language.  Something  has 
been  done  of  late,  it  is  true ;  but  we  are  still  waiting  for  a  Catholic 
book  corresponding  to  Inge's  Protestant  volume.^  So  much  for 
the  scientific  side  of  the  question.  A  further  interest  attaches,  of 
a  practical  kind ;  for  sympathy  with  mystics  and  their  methods 
will  follow  upon  acquaintance  with  them,  and  then  we  may  look 
for  a  renascence  of  that  spirit  the  lack  of  which  among  our 
generation  is  so  lamentable  a  fact.  Hence  a  word  on  mysticism, 
of  which  Hugo  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  attractive  expo- 
nents, may  be  neither  useless  nor  untimely  here  and  now. 

Our  first  care  must  be  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Mysticism,  indicating  by  its  etymology  something  mysterious  and 
supersensible,  by  the  Christian  is  applied  to  the  secret  relations 
existing  between  God  and  a  human  soul  elevated  to  a  sphere 
above  the  natural,  to  the  state  called  ^eoxrt?,  by  one  of  the  very 
first  great  mytical  writers.^  A  mystic,  in  the  strictest  sense  there- 
fore, is  one  who  has  penetrated  far  into  this  domain  and  attained 
to  so  intimate  a  union  with  God  that  he  may  be  said  to  see  Him. 
This  vision  of  God  is  attained  by  means  of  contemplation,  or  an 

'  Christian  Mysticism^  by  W.  R.  Inge.  Being  the  Bampton  lecture  for  1899. 
New  York,  Scribners,  1899. 

'  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  ir^pi  rrji  Ovpavias  'lepapxic-s  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Gr.,  t.  Ill,  col.  CXXXIV. 
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absorbed  attention  of  the  mind  to  divine  things  accompanied  by 
a  loving  movement  of  the  will ;  and  mystical  theology  is  the 
science  concerned  with  studying  the  soul  during  its  ascent  toward 
this  highest  point  of  the  spiritual  life  and  examining  into  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  union  which  consummates  all.*  Inasmuch 
as  the  ascent  of  the  soul  toward  God  begins  with  the  reception 
of  the  very  first  grace,  one  might  truly  say  that  mystical  theology 
is  concerned  with  the  experiences  of  the  whole  superior  life ;  yet, 
more  exactly,  it  is  limited  to  the  treatment  of  the  higher  and  less 
common  experiences.  If,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  we  divide  the 
ascent  into  three  grades,  purgative,  illuminative,  and  unitive,  then 
mystical  theology  is  concerned  with  the  third  of  these,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  with  that  higher  of  the  two  regions — active  and 
passive — into  which  the  third  grade  is  divided ;  for  the  passive 
region  is  that  state  wherein  God's  mystic  or  secret  action  on  the  soul 
reduces  it  to  the  true  mystical  condition  of  passivity,  inflaming  and 
purifying  it,  and  often  meanwhile,  wondrously  manifesting  its 
influence  visibly.  Now  the  reality  of  these  spiritual  experiences, 
of  course,  can  be  denied  by  none  who  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  extraordinary  and  sublime  communications  between  God  and 
the  human  soul,  and  in  fact  by  none  who  have  faith  in  the  very 
existence  of  divine  grace.  None  such  will  fail  likewise  to  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  most  carefully  studying  the  problems  of 
mysticism,  for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding  against  fatal  error 
and  of  showing  clearly  the  true  path  of  progress  toward  spiritual 
perfection.  This  study  has  issued  in  the  construction  of  a  science 
called  mystical  theology.  It  has  gradually  been  evolved,  like 
other  branches  of  theology,  through  the  application  of  human 
intelligence  to  revealed  truth  and  the  systematic  development 
of  results  under  the  guidance  of  experience  and  the  control  ot 
authority. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  has  often  been  called  the  father  of  scien- 
tific mysticism,  and  it  is  true  he  did  make  the  first  move  toward 
building  up  a  theology  of  the  mystical  life.  But  it  was  rather  on 
the  practical  or  ethical  side  that  he  dwelt  most  strongly ;  and  to 
Hugo  was  reserved  the  honor  of  initiating  strictly  scientific  treat- 

*  Cf.  Gorres,  La  Mystique ^  translated  by  Sainte  Foi,  Paris,  1854.  Ribet,  La 
Mystique  Divine ^  Paris,  1895.     Schram,  Theologia  Mystica,  Paris,  1868. 
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ment  of  mysticism,  of  founding  mystical  psychology,  and  of  pre- 
paring the  principles  laid  down  by  Augustine  and  Gregory  for  that 
new  elaboration  which  developed  them  into  a  real  system.  Prop- 
erly to  appreciate  Hugo's  role,  however,  one  must  recall  the  state 
of  spiritual  science  during  the  preceding  centuries. 

Some  mystical  theology,  certainly,  there  had  always  been  since 
God  first  created  a  human  being  endowed  with  a  supernatural 
end.  Mysticism,  as  a  fact  in  human  experience,  preceded  sys- 
tematic theology,  just  as  surely  as  logical  thought  antedated 
Aristotle.  Into  every  redeemed  soul  there  shone  as  it  were  a 
faint  ray  of  the  mystic  light,  and  all  through  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian sanctity  there  was  of  necessity  a  succession  of  mystical  ex- 
periences, and  on  the  part  of  Christian  students  a  tendency  to 
record  and  understand  these.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  give  clear  ex- 
pression to  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  mysticism ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  contain  the  crude  material 
of  all  mystical  as  well  as  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  though 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other  often  rough  and  undeveloped. 

So  St.  Clement  in  the  Stroinata  and  the  Pedagogus  debated 
not  a  few  of  the  great  questions  of  Christian  mysticism.  The 
author  of  the  Areopagitica  constructed  a  treatise  which  has  become 
the  textus  classicus  for  mystics  of  all  epochs  and  countries.  As 
Christianity  spread  and  spiritual  writers  multiplied,  numerous 
works  appeared  from  Ephrem,  the  two  Gregories,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Chrysologus,  Cassian,  Prosper,  Isaac  the  Syrian,  Bene- 
dict, Gregory,  Smaragdus,  with  a  host  of  others.  But  none  of 
these  men  treated  professedly  and  systematically  of  the  higher  or 
mystical  stages  of  spirituality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  writers 
in  the  succeeding  epoch, — Odo  of  Cluny,  Benedict  of  Anian, 
Abbon  of  Fleury,  Ratherius  of  Verona,  Anselm,  Eadmar,  and 
Hildebert.  All  these,  in  so  far  as  they  considered  spiritual  science 
formally,  treated  of  ascetism  rather  than  mysticism.  Only  in  the 
ninth  century  were  the  Areopagitica  translated  into  Latin ;  and  not 
until  the  twelfth  century  did  the  theological  renascence  carry 
students  forward  into  the  higher  realms  of  the  science  of  spiritual 
progress.  Then  Rupert  of  Devtz  in  his  De  Irinitate^  and  else- 
where, opened  the  way,  and  Honorius  of  Autun  in  his  Scalae 
Coeli  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Canticles  entered  the  proper 
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field  of  mystical  theology.  The  same  century  brought  forward 
Bernard  of  Claii-vaux,  and* William  of  Saint-Thierry,  and  Peter  of 
Clugny,  to  awaken  fresh  interest  in  Christian  mysticism  and  to 
throw  new  light  upon  its  vexed  problems.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Hugo  appeared.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  no  special  attrait 
for  things  mystical  had  been  manifested  by  any  of  his  companions 
or  predecessors  at  Saint- Victor's.  William  of  Champeaux's  writ- 
ings and  the  recorded  life  of  the  Abbot  Gilduin  are  a  negative 
proof  at  least  that  Hugo  broke  new  ground  when  he  began  those 
studies  in  high  spiritual  science  which  made  the  name  of  his  abbey 
synonymous  with  the  home  of  Christian  mysticism. 

Now  as  to  Hugo's  actual  contribution  to  mystical  science.  And 
first  let  us  specify  those  works  which  criticism  has  determined  to 
be  certainly  from  his  pen ;  for  it  is  curious  that  many  writers  in 
considering  his  doctrine  have  chosen  to  comment  upon  treatises 
either  certainly  spurious  or  of  doubtful  genuinity.  Vacherot,* 
for  instance,  draws  his  notions  chiefly  from  a  text  which  is  now 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  another  hand  than  Hugo's.  Vaughan,^ 
again,  though  not  unkindly  disposed  towards  the  Victorine,  is 
nevertheless,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  dependent  upon  Garzoni's 
edition  of  1617,  which  contains  many  spurious  treatises  and  omits 
at  least  one  most  important  for  the  comprehension  of  Hugo's 
mystical  doctrine.  The  real  necessity  for  careful  discrimination 
between  true  and  false  works  is  shown  by  the  different  opinions 
on  our  author  given  by  different  writers,  whose  verdicts  vary 
accordingly  as  certain  treatises  are  accepted  as  genuine  or  rejected. 
A  good  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  discussions  between  M. 
Haureau  and  M.  Casimer  Oudin.  ^  A  fact  worthy  of  special 
note,  too,  is  this,  that  a  most  important  mystical  treatise,  De  Con- 
templatione  ejusque  speciebus  was  omitted  by  every  edition  and 
never  appeared  in  print  at  all  until  published  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  by  M.  Haureau.^  The  previous 
commentators  on  Hugo  therefore  had  spoken  without  knowledge 
of  this  most  important  part  of  his  work.     In  point  of  fact,  so  many 

fi  Histoire   Critique  de  l^ ecole  (T Alexandrie^  t.  Ill,  p.  125,  cited  by  Mignon,  op. 
■a.,  Vol.  II,  p.  345. 

•  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours  with  the  Mystics^  London,  1895,  Vol,  I,  pp.  156. 
'  Haureau,  op.  cit.  passim. 

•  At  the  end  of  his  Hugues  de  Saint-  Victory  Nouvel  Exametiy  Paris,  1859 
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imperfections  abound  in  every  one  of  the  existing  editions  that  it 
seems  well  worth  while  here  to  name  the  mystical  treatises  verified 
by  criticism  as  Hugo's  genuine  work. 

Needless  to  say,  a  great  deal  of  mystical  teaching  runs  through 
the  various  books  of  the  Didascalicon  and  the  treatise  De  Sacra- 
nientis.  Further  we  may  enumerate  nineteen  Homilies  on  Ecclesi- 
astictis ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (not  yet  per- 
fectly edited,  but  to  a  great  extent  no  doubt  contained  in  the 
glosses  found  among  the  Miscellanies) ;  a  Commentary  on  the 
Lamentations ;  Old  and  Nezv  Testament  Allegories ;  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  Dionysiiis^ ;  De  Area  Noe 
Morali ;  De  Area  Noe  Mystica ;  De  Vanitate  Mtindi ;  Expositio 
in  Regulam  Sancti  Augustini^^ ;  De  Arrha  Animae^^ ;  De 
Laude  Charitatis ;  De  Amore  Sponsi  ad  Sponsam  ^^ ;  Opusculum 
Aureum  de  Meditando^^ ;  De  Contemplatione  ejusqiie  Speciebus; 
Miscellanea.  We  do  not  include  the  three  treatises,  De  Claustro 
Animae,  De  Medicina  Animae,  and  De  Nuptiis,  because  of  certain 
difficulties  with  regard  to  their  genuinity  still  unsolved. 

And  now,  what  is  the  sum  of  the  teaching  contained  in  these 
writings ;  and  what  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  their 
author  ?  Certainly,  the  system  is  a  noble  specimen  of  mediaeval 
monastic  theology,  and  certainly  Hugo  is  not  a  mystic  of  the  type 
dear  to  some  non-Catholic  writers.  But  let  us  go  on  briefly  to 
consider  his  teaching  in  detail.  Reading  it  in  his  own  words 
would,  indeed,  be  the  one  sure  method  of  realizing  its  value,  and 
the  one  way  to  appreciate  qualities  not  discoverable  except  by 
contact.  However,  a  short  summary  may  serve  at  least  to  indicate 
the  outline  of  his  system,  even  though  it  affords  but  a  poor  idea 
of  his  exceedingly  great  sweetness,  clearness,  and  sublimity. 

'  A  work  of  Hugo's,  much  favored  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

*o  A  work  of  rare  merit  and  translated  into  French  by  Charles  de  la  Grange  in 
1691. 

"  A  little  treatise  well  loved  by  Saint  Bonaventure.  Cf.  In  Sent.  1.  Ill,  d. 
xxvii,  q.  iii. 

^'^  Criticised  by  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  t.  XII,  but  defended  by 
Haur^au,  CEuvres  de  Hugues. 

»8  John  of  Salisbury  copied  much  from  this  book  into  his  De  Septem  Sacramentisy 
and  Haur^au  remarks  that  its  echo  is  discernible  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  of 
Hales,  John  Gerson,  John  Tauler,  and  Master  Eckhart,  as  well  as  St.  Bonaventure 
and  the  contemplative  school  among  the  Franciscans. 
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Be  it  well  understood  that  Hugo  the  mystic  was  no  narrow- 
minded  exponent  of  a  pett^  "  supernaturalism."  He  loved  to 
study  nature ;  he  despised  no  science ;  he  devoted  himself  to  so 
wide  a  range  of  studies  as  to  excite  the  disapprobation  of  less 
synthetic  minds.  '*  He  felt  that  all  knowledge  was  grist  for  his 
mill,  and  thus  showed  himself  to  be  a  type  of  the  true  mystic,  to 
whom  all  creatures  are  images  of  God  and  all  realities  broken 
lights  of  Divine  Truth.  So  he  did  not  neglect  to  instruct  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  method  of  acquiring  profane  science.  But  further, 
he  taught  that  to  mount  the  heights  of  perfection  nature  was 
insufficient.  Hence  he  introduces  consideration  of  the  spiritual 
life  and  the  kingdom  of  grace  as  an  element  in  the  construction 
of  integral  manhood,  though  without  thereupon  flying  off  into 
the  maze  of  obscure  and  intangible  doctrines  by  means  of  which 
some  substitute  vague  dreaming  about  contemplation  for  laborious 
striving  to  become  worthy  of  it.  Even  in  the  ascent  to  perfection, 
self-help  is  a  condition  of  obtaining  God's  help.  Hugo's  mental 
balance  and  great  practical  wisdom  are  shown  in  his  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  ascetical  exercises  as  introductory  to  the  mystical 
life,  for  only  after  mastering  these  initial  steps  are  his  pupils  in- 
vited to  ascend  the  secret  path  up  the  sacred  mountain  hewn  out 
by  love  and  illumined  by  truth.  And  so  throughout  his  various 
treatises  we  detect  the  consistent  principles  of  a  solid  and  sym- 
metrical scheme,  and  learn  that  already  in  the  twelfth  centuiy 
this  man  had  drawn  outlines  so  vast  and  so  accurate  that  his  suc- 
cessors have  found  little  work  to  do  except  that  of  filling  in  and 
elaborating. 

Now  let  us  attempt  briefly  to  sum  up  his  conception  of 
Christian  mysticism. 

Hugo  distinguishes  in  man  three  states — the  primitive,  the 
actual,  and  the  possible  {Institutio,  Destitutio,  Restitutio).  In  the 
state  of  primitive  perfection  man  possesses  a  triple  power  of  vision, 
being  able  to  perceive  material  things,  spiritual  things,  and  divine 
things.  In  consequence  of  the  fall,  man  lost  the  third  power,  and 
the  second  power  became  weakened ;  but  Christ's  redeeming  grace 
has  made  it  possible  for  man  to  rise  again  to  the  contemplation  of 

^*  Cf.  Erudit.  Didasc.  VI,  III.  "  Omnia  disce.  Videbis  postea  nihil  esse  super- 
6uum.     Coarctata  scientia  jucunda  non  est." 
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divine  things,  and  all  who  strive  earnestly  can  attain  to  at  least 
some  degree  of  it.  The  two  elements  necessary  to  success,  grace 
and  human  effort,  will  be  brought  into  union  and  made  effective 
when  divine  love  fills  the  heart;  then  will  man  by  means  of  faith, 
the  Sacraments,  and  good  works,  reascend  to  the  primitive  state, 
rising  first  to  the  contemplation  of  creatures  in  their  relationship 
to  God,  and  finally  to  the  contemplation  of  God  Himself  Then 
silent  in  speech,  in  understanding,  and  in  spirit,  the  soul  will  be 
delivered  over  to  the  pure  vision  of  invisible  things,  becoming  as 
it  were  intoxicated  with  divine  love,  and  will  sink  into  the  sleep 
of  mystic  union, — which  however,  no  matter  how  perfect,  cannot 
in  this  life  continue  uninterruptedly,  or  become  like  that  of  the 
blessed  in  Heaven.  The  gradated  steps  leading  up  to  this  blessed 
union  are  spiritual  reading,  meditation,  prayer,  and  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  which  loose  the  will  from  creatures  and  fasten  it 
upon  God.  Studying  the  psychological  development  during  the 
ascent  we  find  that  the  first  stage  or  mental  activity  is  thought,  the 
second  meditation,  i.  e.,  reflection ;  and  the  third,  contemplation 
wherein  the  truth  previously  obscure  is  seen  clearly,  or  in  other 
words,  wherein  the  soul  attains  to  a  vision  of  God.  In  this  state 
of  contemplation  Hugo  distinguishes  between  active  or  acquired 
and  passive  or  infused  contemplation,  and  gives  a  most  vivid 
description  of  the  soul  as,  after  being  wrapped  in  the  flames  of 
love,  it  gradually  loses  itself  in  the  divine  embrace.  "  In  medita- 
tion there  is  as  it  were  a  strife  between  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
and  the  light  of  truth  is  clouded  by  the  darkness  of  error:  just  as 
when  wood  burns,  the  flame  is  obscured  by  smoke.  Gradually 
the  wind  blows,  the  fire  burns  more  fiercely,  and  little  flames  dart 
to  and  fro  amid  the  smoky  clouds.  At  last  the  vapor  is  all 
exhausted ;  the  pure  flame,  circling  the  whole  mass,  takes  posses- 
sion of  and  penetrates  it,  and  does  not  stop  until  it  has  consumed 
whatever  is  not  itself  Then  having  subdued  all  opposition,  it 
rests  quietly  and  is  at  peace.  So  the  heart,  when  first  possessed 
by  the  flame  of  divine  love,  sends  forth  smoke  as  it  struggles  with 
evil  desires ;  but  when  the  flame  of  love  has  grown  stronger,  all 
clouds  vanish,  and  the  soul  gives  itself  to  the  pure  contemplation 
of  God,  until  at  last  penetrated  by  truth  and  changed  into  love  it 
is  freed  from  all  disturbance  and  quietly  rests.     Thus  one  may 
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say,  in  meditation  there  is  as  it  were  a  smoky  flame  ;  in  the  begin- 
nings of  contemplation  a  clear  flame,  and  in  perfect  love  a  trans- 
formation of  the  soul  into  God,  so  that  God  is  felt  to  be  all  in  all 
and  man  possesses  nothing  of  himself,  but  has,  as  it  were,  become 
the  Love  of  God !  "^^ 

Imperfect  as  the  summary  has  been,  at  least  it  may  indicate 
the  real  value  of  the  treasures  hidden  away  in  Hugo's  pages.  Let 
us  add  to  it  a  fragment  from  the  famous  letter  of  Osbert  describing 
the  mystic's  last  moments,  for  this  makes  a  fitting  close  to  our 
sketch  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  Victorine  during  life. 

The  letter  tells  how  Hugo  on  the  day  preceding  his  death 
called  Osbert  to  him  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  asked : 

"  Have  you  celebrated  Holy  Mass  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  come  and  breathe  into  my  face  in  the  form  of  a  cross," 
said  the  master,  "  so  that  I  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit."  When 
this  had  been  done,  gladdened  and  refreshed,  he  broke  into  a 
joyful  song  of  praise,  thanking  God  with  dying  breath  for  this 
most  precious  favor.  On  the  following  night,  which  was  his 
last,  after  Extreme  Unction  had  been  administered,  he  was  asked 
if  he  wished  to  receive  Holy  Communion,  not  having  been  given 
it  then  because  he  had  communicated  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
before. 

"  Great  God  !  "  he  cried  out,  as  if  indignant.  "  They  ask  if  I 
wish  to  receive  my  Lord !  Hasten  to  the  church  and  bring  the 
Body  of  My  Master  at  once."  Then,  after  having  received  his 
Lord  amid  tears  of  joy,  and  fervently  embraced  the  crucifix,  he 
passed  away  with  the  words  "  I  have  obtained  it "  upon  his  lips, 
leaving  his  brethren  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  a  saint ;  for  he  had  always  been  a  model  of 
exactness  in  rule  and  of  austerity  in  the  practice  of  penance.^^ 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  such  simple  piety  as  that  of 
Hugo,  when  it  is  linked  to  great  mental  gifts.  The  charm  which 
is  peculiar  to  saints  Hke  Bernard,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas, 
shows  itself  in  our  Victorine  too.  Philosopher,  Scripture  student, 
theologian  as  he  was,  he  could  also  write  the  De  Laude  Caritatis. 
Ranked  first  among  the  scholars  of  his  age,  he  was  likewise  vene- 

15  Homilia  I,  in  Ecclesiasticum,  circa  init. 

16  Migne,  Patrol.  LaL,  t.  CLXXV,  col.  CLXIX. 
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rated  for  a  sanctity  that  his  brethren  understood  to  be  far  above 
the  ordinary.  And  when  we  begin  to  sum  up  the  characteristics 
of  Hugo's  mysticism,  we  find  that  it  impresses  us  as  in  no  wise 
unworthy  of  a  great  scholar  and  a  saint.  His  keen  judgment 
and  clear  doctrine  kept  him  safe  from  the  pitfalls  of  the  mystic. 
The  exaggeration  of  the  pantheist,  and  the  delusions  of  quietism 
cast  no  spell  upon  him.  In  all  his  talk  about  contemplation  and 
the  vision  of  God  he  ever  remembers,  quod  nemo  potest  Detini  in 
hac  vita  vivens  videri  sicuti  estP  A  perfectly  uninterrupted  con- 
templation, too,  he  declares  to  be  beyond  the  attainment  of  living 
men, — in  eodem  stare  non  possumus}^  And  he  descants  upon  the 
necessity  and  merit  of  uniting  action  to  contemplation  in  words 
worthy  of  a  Gregory  or  an  Aquinas, — 7ienio  debet  propter  co7ttem- 
plationem  Dei  omnino  postponere  necessitatem  proximi  nee  propter 
necessitates  proximi  contemnere  contemplationem  DeiP  To  him 
charity  in  every  guise  was  so  dear  a  thing  that  he  found  no 
trouble,  scholar  though  he  was,  in  eulogizing  it  as  the  chiefest 
good  in  man's  life.  His  little  book.  The  Praise  of  Love,  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  prose-poems ;  and  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  he  proclaims  the  supe- 
riority of  love  over  intellect  in  an  axiom  that  has  done  duty  for 
centuries, — Plus  diligitur  quam  intelligitur ;  et  intrat  dilectio  et 
appropinquat  ubi  scientia  foris  est. 

It  does  seem  then,  that  Hugo  was  a  man  fitted  to  found  the 
new  science  of  mystical  theology.  If  he  did  not  say  the  last 
word  upon  its  problems  or  map  out  its  scope  in  all  completeness, 
still  he  accomplished  enough  to  make  Saint- Victor's  forever 
famous  as  a  school  of  sound  mysticism,  and  he  sowed  the 
seed  which  produced  Achard,  Geoffrey,  Adam,  and  the  great 
Richard,  not  to  mention  other  equally  famous  disciples  outside 
his  own  brethren.  Indeed,  so  exalted  is  Hugo's  reputation  as  a 
mystic  that  men  often  incline  to  regard  him  as  only  that  and 
nothing  else.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  is  in  addition  to 
being  a  dogmatic  theologian  of  the  highest  order,  ranking  with 

17  De  Sacramentis  Fidei,  1.  II,  p.  xviii,  c.  XVI.  Cf.  S.  Thorn.  Sum.  TheoL,  2» 
2*«.  q.  clxxx,  a.  v, 

18  Erudit,  Didasc.y  1.  V.,  c.  IX. 

1*  Allegoriae  in  Marcunty  c.  III.  Cf.  S.  Thom.  2*  2*%  q.  clxxxi,  a.  IV, 
ad.  3  ;  and  q.  clxxxii,  a.  III.  Also,  S.  Greg.,  Mor.  V,  75  aet.  VI  27  ;  and 
Horn.  Ill  in  Ezech. 
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Anselm,  Peter  the  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Aquinas,  that 
he  has  won  a  right  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Bernard,  Richard, 
and  Bonaventure.     All  this  indicates  that  he  was  fashioned  on 
the  true  model  of  the  theologian  whose  province  should  embrace 
in  divine  things  omne  scibile.      Certainly  the  number  of  questions 
Hugo  treated  was  vast  and  his  method  of  handling  them  masterly. 
He  is  steady  and  clear-headed  on  the  dizziest   heights,  always 
solid  and  always  sane.   And  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  disposition  which  will  make  the  highest  spirituality  intel- 
ligible and  attractive  to  men  of  mind ;  so  that  Bonaventure  spoke  with 
perfect  truth  when  he  called  Hugo  the  prince  of  mystics.     Is 
it  then  too  much  to  say,  that  in  Hugo  the  priestly  student  should 
find  a  peculiar  charm  ?     Surely  our  interest  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  matter  or  the  form  of  theological  treatises.     This  sanctity 
that  clothed  the  souls  of  these  old  masters  makes  its  appeal  to 
us  also.    We  must  read  not  the  Summa  Theologica  only,  but  the  De 
Perfectione  Vitae  Spiritualis  as  well,  and  Bonaventure's  Itinerarium 
Mentis  should  pass  through  our  hands  as  well  as  the  Expositio  hi 
Libros  Sententiarum.    For  to  us  what  greater  danger  is  there  than 
an  intellectualism  cultivated  at  the  cost  of  piety  ?     And  where  shall 
our  safeguard  be  if  not  in  a  sympathetic  love  for  the  sweet  secrets 
to  be  learned  from  the  mystics  ?     So  for  his  own  safety's  sake  let 
the  theological  student  grow  in  affection  toward  them ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  science,  too,  knowing  that  Hugo  has  said  truly : 
"  Tantum  de  veritate  quisque  potest  videre,  quantum  ipse  est  I'  and 
again,  "  Caritas  est  claritas!'     If  further  reason  were  needed   to 
vindicate  the  claim  of  the  mystics  upon  our  consideration,  is  it 
not  to  be  found  in  this,  that  every  priest  must  be  something  of 
an  Apostle  ?     He  is  to  show  Christ  to  them  that  are  near  and  win 
to  Christ  those  that  are  afar  off.     Not  by  great  learning  will  the 
task  be  done,  but  by  learning  tempered  in  the  fire  of  pure  love. 
Surely  the  sense  of  our  priesthood's  apostolate  is  sufficient  motive 
for  wishing  more  interest  to  be  aroused  in  the  mystics,  so  that 
knowledge  of  them  may  beget  sympathy  on  our  part,  and  sym- 
pathy imitation,  until  finally  studies  will  be  undertaken  purely  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  great  minds  set  aflame  with  zeal  to  lead  dis- 
ciples far  into  the  sacred  science  that  the  mystics  teach. 

J.  McSORLEY,  C.  S.  P. 
St,  Thomas  College^  Catholic  University. 
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KOMAN  DOCUMENTS. 
Pontifical    Acts    (Secretariate    of   Briefs). — i.    Letter  ad- 
dressed to  Father  Louis  Martin,  General  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  the 
Holy  Father  commends  the  practice  of  giving  periodical  retreats  to 
associations  of  workingmen,  according  to  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 

2.  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archabbot  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Hungary,  in  which  the  Holy  Father  takes  occasion  from  the  nine- 
hundredth anniversary  since  the  Catholic  religion  was  recognized  as  the 
national  faith,  to  urge  the  Hierarchy,  and  especially  the  ancient  Order 
of  St.  Benedict,  to  continue  the  propagation  of  Catholic  principles  by 
preaching,  writing,  and  exemplary  living  among  the  clergy  and  people. 

3.  Commendatory  letter  addressed  to  the  President  and  the 
Director  of  the  German  Society  of  Historical  Research,  called  Gorres- 
Gesellschaft,  for  the  literary  work  in  promoting  the  study  of  Catholic 
science  and  art  which  the  society  has  accomplished. 

4.  Letter  addressed  to  Bishop  John  Baptist  Anzer,  Missionary 
Apostolic  of  Southern  Chantung,  encouraging  the  undertaking  of  the 
German  Bishop  in  having  established  a  Chinese  periodical  for  the 
defence  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

5.  The  Holy  Father  issues  preliminary  constitutions  for  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Apostolic  Seminary  at  Perugia  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Oratorians  (St.  Philip  Neri). 

6.  Letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
commending  his  services  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

7.  Letter  addressed  to  the  Latin  Hierarchy  of  Greece,  approving 
the  design  of  the  bishops  to  erect  a  clerical  seminary  (in  conjunction 
with  the  Latin  College  at  Athens)  for  the  training  of  priests  in  the 
Latin  rite. 

Roman  Inquisition. — i.  Cardinal  Parocchi,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Ordinaries,  directs  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  addressing  all 
communications  intended  for  the  Roman  Congregations,  to  them  in 
the  prescribed  form  and  sealed^  so  as  not  to  make  it  possible  for 
*' procurators"  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  transaction  of  curial  or 
personal  business  of  the  bishops. 
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2.  The  bishops  are  advised  to  exercise  careful  supervision  in  regard 
to  the  material  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  They 
are  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  sale,  by  unauthorized  parties,  of  the 
wheaten  breads  and  wine  intended  for  the  altar,  without  some  definite 
guarantee  against  adulteration  being  practised. 

S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars. — i.  Issues  formal 
decree  of  approbation  of  the  Institute  of  Spanish  Sister  Servants  of 
St.  Joseph. 

Answers  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  to  reelect  a  superior  for  a  third 
term  in  the  case  where  the  constitutions  of  the  Order  forbid  it — by 
deciding  that  the  constitutions  must  be  obeyed. 

S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda. — i.  Issues  decree  of  definite 
approval  (approval  ad  experimentimi  for  ten  years  having  expired)  to 
the  Lyons  Society  for  the  African  Missions. 

2.  Addresses  letter  through  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, to  the  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States,  to  insist  upon  explicit 
and  certain  testimony  before  issuing  marriage  dispensations. 

3.  Cardinal  Respighi,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  arrange 
for  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Pontificate 
of  Leo  XIII,  urges  the  organization  of  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  churches. 

S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences. — Decides  that  all  sodalities 
under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  must  be  affiliated  to 
the  Archconfraternity  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  in  Paris.  (Nov. 
13,  1901.) 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites. — Decides  that  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays  in  semi-public  oratories,  where  a 
number  of  the  faithful  regularly  attend,  extends  to  all  persons  w)io 
visit  the  chapel  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  oratory  and  the 
permission  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese. 


OUE  "SOIENOE  STUDIES"  DEPARTMENT. 
Although  science,  physical  science  in  particular,  is  largely 
assumed  to  be  the  special  domain  of  the  secular  student  as 
distinguished  from  the  theologian,  it  is  v^ell  known  that  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  study  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  scholastic  theory  of  mat- 
ter, form,  and  privation  furnishes  the  basis  for  numerous  theo- 
logical concepts  dealing  with  the  subject  of  creation,  the  doctrine 
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of  sacramental  matter,  and  the  condition  of  the  human  organism 
in  a  future  state,  either  of  beatific  vision,  or  of  eternal  privation. 
St.  Thomas  devotes  several  of  his  more  important  commentaries, 
especially  on  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  to  an  examination  of  the 
laws  and  properties  of  the  material  creation.  His  eight  books, 
De  Physico  Auditu  sen  Physicorum,  are  intended  partly  to  refute 
the  erroneous  theories  of  Anaxagoras,  partly  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Stagyrite  which  had  been  obscured  through  the 
teachings  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna.  In  like  manner  his  De 
Coelo  et  Mundo  deals  with  substance,  its  mathematical  relations  in 
the  light  of  laws  formulated  by  Euclid,  and  contrasted  with  such 
hypotheses  as  are  credited  to  the  "theological  poet"  Hesiod. 
The  two  books  De  Generatione  et  Corruptioiie ,  and  the  curious 
work  De  Meteorologia^  in  which  the  Saint  reproduces  the  astro- 
nomical ideas  of  Aristotle, — all  these  are  meant  to  illustrate  the 
divine  economy  manifested  in  the  physical  universe,  but  viewed 
as  an  index  to  the  understanding  of  the  soul-life.  Hence  the 
Saint  follows  up  his  commentary  on  the  heavenly  bodies  by  a 
treatise  on  the  soul,  De  Anima. 

What  Aquinas  did  in  so  admirable  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
the  immortal  title  of  *'  Angel  of  Schools,"  was  in  a  measure  done 
by  his  teacher  Albertus  Magnus,  and  others  before  him,  and  has 
since  been  done  upon  the  same  lines  by  the  later  scholastics. 

In  our  own  time  there  is  a  much  more  pronounced  tendency 
than  ever  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  since,  to  make  the  study 
of  physical  science  the  basis  of  psychical  research.  Our  univer- 
sity professors  invite  their  pupils  to  study  soul-life  through  its 
manifestations  in  the  schools  of  anatomy;  we  trace  and  weigh 
and  measure  the  motive  energy  of  the  human  faculties  by  ex- 
periments in  the  physiological  laboratory  or  in  the  test-rooms  for 
psychical  research. 

In  other  respects  it  is  well  admitted  that  the  expression  of  the 
inner  life  of  thought  and  sentiment  has  its  separate  values  fairly 
represented  in  the  work  of  the  artist,  through  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  oratory.  Now  these  arts  enter  directly 
into  the  service  of  the  Church.  They  are  the  harmonious  voices 
that  proclaim  her  excellence.  They  illustrate  her  liturgy,  and 
they  appeal  to  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the  duty  of  worship 
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on  the  part  of  the  inteUigent  and  admiring  creature.  But  they 
are  intimately  connected  ^vith  the  exact  sciences,  their  hand- 
maidens, who  furnish  the  readiest  means  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  ideals  of  the  mind.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  the 
history  of  conversions  which  prove  that  the  sense  of  causality 
and  order  awakened  in  some  process  of  scientific  demonstration 
has  led  men  into  the  Catholic  Church  without  any  other  con- 
curring motive.  Much  more  often  has  the  silent  appeal  of  her 
grand  works  of  art,  her  inspiring  harmonies,  her  majestic  archi- 
tecture, her  spirit  of  devotion  expressed  in  a  thousand  symbols 
that  could  only  have  derived  their  meaning  from  an  actual  ex- 
perience, forced  itself  upon  the  observant  and  sincere  mind  as  an 
indication  of  the  real  presence  of  God  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Now  it  is  this  connection  between  science  and  theology,  and 
between  science  and  artistic  expression  in  the  life  and  worship  of 
the  Church,  which  prompts  us  mainly  to  have  a  scientific  depart- 
ment in  a  magazine  principally  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  topics.  It 
will  afford  the  reader  some  help  to  harmonize  true  philosophy 
with  demonstrated  facts ;  it  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  more 
sharply  between  the  actual  and  the  hypothetical,  whenever  the 
champions  of  truth  appeal  to  nature  and  science  for  arguments 
which  appear  to  contradict  revealed  truth  or  Catholic  faith  ;  it  will 
answer  numerous  doubts,  and  solve  seemingly  intricate  problems, 
and  clear  up  mysteries  in  the  world  of  theological  science  and  his- 
tory which  have  been  stumbling-blocks  to  the  weak  in  faith  or  the 
overtrustful  who  rely  mainly  on  the  testimony  of  the  external 
senses. 

From  the  practical,  perhaps,  I  should  say  materialistic,  point 
of  view,  there  is  likewise  a  reason  why  we,  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  Holy  Church,  should  keep  account 
of  scientific  progress.  The  forces  of  nature,  electricity,  hydraulics, 
steam  and  the  like  are  being  utilized  in  the  service  of  religion. 
The  manifold  mechanical  appliances  used  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing safety,  health,  proper  acoustics  and  easy  management  of  the 
temporal  and  material  interests  connected  with  church  work,  play 
an  important  part  in  parochial  administration.  For  these,  no  less 
than  for  purely  scholastic  reasons  aiming  at  higher  culture,  are 
ecclesiastics  no  less  than  secular  students  required  to  master  the 
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principles  of  physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy  as  part  of  the  sec- 
ondary training  system.  Builders,  engineers,  contractors,  decora- 
tors who  work  for  the  church,  are  expected  to  do  their  work  on 
scientific  lines  and  be  familiar  with  the  best  and  last  development 
of  inventive  genius ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  gain  to  those  concerned 
in  church  matters  to  know  the  exact  value  of  the  assistance  furn- 
ished by  a  mechanic  or  artist.  It  is  a  decided  advantage  for  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  the  church  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  scientific  knowledge  that  permits  them  to  pass  criti- 
cal judgment  on  the  labor  for  which  they  or  the  congregation  are 
expected  to  pay. 

Our  department  of  Science  Studies  therefore  proposes  to 
present  a  monthly  survey  of  scientific  progress  in  the  fields  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy ;  but  in  doing  this  we  shall 
always  be  mindful  of  our  primary  purpose,  namely,  of  furnishing 
thereby  an  aid  to  the  growth  of  religious  life,  according  to  the 
divinely  established  plan  expressed  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OP  CANDLEMAS. 

The  liturgical  instruction  of  Candlemas  Day  is  taken  chiefly 
from  the  wax  lights  which  are  blessed  on  this  day.  It  is  the 
white,  flexible,  fragrant  product  of  the  bee's  labor,  and  as  such 
suggests  that  our  works  be  the  product  of  pure  intention  (white), 
ready  obedience  to  duty  (flexible),  done  in  a  prayerful  spirit 
(fragrant).  The  candle  is  straight,  signifying  uprightness.  It 
receives  light,  teaching  us  to  be  docile  and  to  take  instruction  and 
counsel.  It  gives  light,  exhorting  us  to  zeal  for  exhortation  and 
study  and  doctrine  according  to  our  capacity.  It  gives  forth  the 
heat  of  its  flame  as  it  receives  it,  and  therein  bids  us  impart  to  our 
neighbor  the  spirit  of  fervor  and  charity  which  we  gather  in 
prayer  and  through  the  charitable  admonitions  of  others. 

Other  meanings,  less  strictly  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church  as  expressed  in  her  liturgy,  were  attached  to  the  burning 
lights  on  Candlemas  Day  by  the  various  forms  of  popular  belief 
in  Catholic  times.     Note  as  an  instance  the  following  lines : 

And  chiefest  seemeth  he 

Whose  taper  greatest  may  be  seen  ; 

And  fortunate  to  be 

Whose  candle  bumeth  clear  and  bright. 
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The  blessing  given  to  the  candles  consists  of  certain  prayers  of 
the  Church,  which,  being  answered  by  Almighty  God,  impart  a 
secret  virtue  to  their  burning ;  for  they  are  set  afire  like  a  holo- 
caust, an  altar  of  burnt-offering,  or  the  sacrifice  of  first  gifts,  and 
hence  they  literally  breathe  forth  an  uninterrupted  invocation.  It 
is  therefore  no  idle  superstition  for  devout  persons  to  believe  that : 

A  wondrous  force  and  might 

Doth  in  these  candles  lie,  which  if 

At  any  time  they  (the  faithful)  light. 

They  surely  feel  that  neither  storm 

Nor  tempest  doth  abide. 

Nor  thunder  in  the  skies  be  heard. 

Nor  any  devil's  spide. 

Nor  fearful  sprites  that  walk  by  night. 

But  if  Candlemas  brings  a  blessing  in  its  lights,  the  elements 
demand  a  sort  of  compensation.  At  least,  mediaeval  popular 
rhyme  has  expressed  the  belief  that  cold  and  frosts  are  sure  to 
come  later  in  the  year  if  the  sun  of  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and 
warm: 

Si  sol  splendescat  Maria  purificante. 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fiiit  ante — 

or,  as  the  Scottish  farmer  sings : 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  dry  and  fair, 
The  half  o'  winter's  to  come  and  mair  ; 
If  Candlemas  Day  be  wet  and  foul, 
Half  of  winter's  gane  at  Yule. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  badger  looks  out  of  his  hole  on 
Candlemas  Day,  and  if  he  finds  it  fair,  draws  back  and  sleeps 
a  while  more,  knowing  that  it  is  to  be  a  long  winter. 

A  prettier  sign  of  the  season  than  the  foregoing  is  the  greeting 
of  the  Purification  Flower^  as  the  snowdrop  (Fair  Maid  of  May) 
is  called,  from  the  fact  that  it  blossoms  about  Candlemas  Day. 

Speaking  of  candles  and  Candlemas  as  tokens  of  life  and  time, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  fact,  related  in  the  story  of  Alfred  the 
Great  by  Asser,  that  before  the  invention  of  clocks,  candles  were 
frequently  used  as  measures  of  time.  Thus  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
had  six  tapers  made  for  his  own  special  use,  daily  to  burn  in  his 
apartment.  Each  taper,  containing  twelve  pennyweights  of  wax, 
was  twelve  inches  long  and  proportionately  thick.     The  whole 
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length  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  which  three  would  be 
consumed  in  an  hour,  so  that  each  taper  lasted  four  hours,  and 
the  six  tapers,  being  lighted  one  after  another,  marked  exactly  the 
passing  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  in  order  that  the  wind  blow- 
ing through  the  chinks  of  the  apartment  or  through  the  doors  or 
the  cloth  of  his  tent  might  not  waste  the  tapers  more  quickly  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  he  had  them  enclosed  in  a  lantern  of 
very  thin  ox-horn.  Thus  the  burning  candles  became  time 
measures  of  much  exactness. 

Another  method  of  measuring  time  was  to  color  the  candles 
in  parts,  or  to  make  indentations  marking  the  quarter-hours. 
This  served  the  monks  at  morning  meditation  or  reading  during 
the  winter  season. 


THE  MEANING  OP  GKEEN  IN  THE  LITUEaY. 

Qu.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  a  difficulty  that  has  come 
to  me  during  the  last  few  Sundays  on  seeing  the  green  vestments  worn 
by  the  priest,  viz.,  what  is  the  meaning  the  Church  attaches  to  the 
color  of  green  ? 

Resp.  Innocent  III  remarks  that  green  is  a  color  medius 
inter  albedinem  et  nigredinent  et  rtiborent.  Hence  the  Church 
uses  this  color  on  those  days  which  have  no  festive  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  indicative  of  penance  or  affliction. 
Such  days  in  the  ecclesiastical  year  are  the  Sundays  and  ferials 
that  do  not  occur  during  the  octaves  of  great  feasts,  during  the 
penitential  seasons,  or  during  the  glorious  Paschal  cycle.  Above 
all  other  virtues  this  color  is  symbolical  of  the  second  theological 
virtue,  hope.  For  just  as  green  is  a  color  between  white  and 
red,  so  hope  is  between  faith  and  charity ;  the  former  of  which  is 
symbolized  by  white,  the  latter  by  red.  St.  John  seems  to  allude 
to  this  when  in  the  Apocalypse  he  says  that  there  was  around 
the  throne  (which  is  interpreted  as  signifying  the  mercy  of  God) 
a  rainbow  like  an  emerald  which  betokened  hope ;  for  all  our 
hope  of  salvation  is  centered  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Hence, 
Quarti  infers,  in  order  to  set  forth  that  we  are  wayfarers  and 
strangers  in  the  world,  the  Church  uses  this  color  to  exhort  us  to 
exercise  the  virtue  of  hope  more  frequently  during  these  days. 
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This  color  is  used  from  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany  to  Septua- 
gesima  and  from  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  to  the  first  Sunday  in 
Adventy  excepting  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Sundays  within  octaves, 
the  Ember  days,  and  vigils  of  feasts.  All  prayers  during  these 
seasons  seem  to  be  directed  to  increase  our  hope.  They  beg 
that  the  grace  of  God  may  flourish  in  our  hearts,  that  the  love 
of  virtue  and  justice  may  never  grow  cold,  but  always  increase ; 
that  the  love  of  purity  and  the  hatred  of  sin  may  always  reside  in 
our  breasts  ;  and  that  true  devotion  might  be  fostered.  For  only 
by  exercising  these  virtues  can  we  reasonably  hope  for  eternal 
salvation. 

Our  correspondent  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  only  white  vestments  were  used  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries,  probably  in  conformity 
with  the  vision  of  St.  John  (Apoc.  7:  13-1$),  in  which  he  saw 
the  Angels,  who  represented  the  priests  of  the  Altar,  clothed  in 
white  robes.  St.  Isidore  mentions  the  use  of  white  vestments 
with  red  borders,  which  shows  that  in  the  seventh  century  a 
variety  of  colors  had  been  introduced. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

The  various  martyrologies  of  the  Church  contain  twenty-two 
lives  of  canonized  saints  by  the  name  of  Valentine.  Of  these, 
nine  are  recorded  as  bishops ;  twelve  as  martyrs ;  most  of  the 
latter  were  priests  ;  one  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Maximian 
and  died  at  Ravenna.  They  are  of  all  nationalities — Italians, 
French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Belgians. 

Five  of  the  St.  Valentines  have  their  feasts  assigned  upon  the 
14th  of  February  (another  occurs  on  February  12th).  First  among 
them  is  St.  Valentine,  Bishop  of  Terni  in  Umbria,  who  died  in 
273  ;  another  bishop  is  St.  Valentine  of  Toro,  in  Spain,  who  was 
martyred  during  the  persecution  of  Trajan.  A  third  saint  of  the 
same  name,  who  died  a  martyr  in  Africa,  is  mentioned  under 
this  date  by  the  Bollandists.  The  Diocese  of  Puy,  in  France, 
commemorates  a  fourth  St.  Valentine,  Confessor,  on  the  same  day.* 

1  The  people  of  Dijon  honor  a  Saint  Valentine  (des  Griselles)  on  July  4th.  St. 
Valentine,  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  patron  saint  of  the  Tyrol,  is  celebrated  on  Jan- 
uary 7th. 
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But  the  most  celebrated  St.  Valentine  is  a  Roman  priest,  mar- 
tyred under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  he  who  is  commonly- 
connected  with  the  popular  celebration  of  St.  Valentine's  day  in 
English-speaking  countries.  His  remains  are  preserved  in  one  of 
the  chapels  of  Santa  Prassede  in  Rome.  The  Augustinian 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  has  also  a  large  relic  of  the 
saint.  It  is  not  many  years  since  his  crypt  was  discovered  in  a 
cellar  on  the  Flaminian  way  (Porta  del  Popolo),  and  both  Profes- 
sor Marucchi  {Studi  in  Italia)  and  Msgr.  De  Waal  {Rom.  Qiiartal- 
schrift)  published  details  of  the  find  at  the  time.  Repeated  men- 
tion of  the  saint's  martyrdom  is  made  in  the  oldest  liturgical 
books,  such  as  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Gelasius.  Details  of 
the  accounts  dealing  with  the  saint's  life  are  found  in  the  works  of 
Stefenelli,  Carara,  Negroni.^ 

How  precisely  he  came  to  be  the  patron  of  our  "  Valentines  " 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Butler  suggests  that  the  day  of  this  saint  was 
originally  substituted  for  the  celebration  of  the  pagan  Lupercalia, 
a  feast  in  honor  of  Pan,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  flocks.  This 
feast,  occurring  about  the  middle  of  Februarys  had  been  the 
source  of  superstitious  love-making  and  popular  excess.  This 
was  changed  by  giving  a  Christian  title  and  motive  to  the  festivi- 
ties. In  mediaeval  times  it  appears  to  have  been  the  special 
occasion  for  making  anonymous  gifts  to  the  poor  and  to  friends 
generally. 

POLISH  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES. 
Hitherto  the  number  of  religious  communities  devoted  to  the 
education  of  children  among  our  Polish-speaking  Catholics  has 
been  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  most  crying  needs  of  the 
large  number  of  immigrants  whose  devotion  to  their  faith  is  in- 
tensely strong,  and  who  are  prepared  to  make  much  greater  sacri- 
fices for  maintaining  their  religion  than  is  generally  assumed  by 
superficial  observers.  Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to 
place  a  few  teaching  communities  of  women  upon  a  distinctly 
canonical  basis,  which  would  enable  them  to  receive  novices  and 
obtain  recognition  of  their  rules  and  constitutions  on  the  part  of 

2  Cf.  Les  Pet.  Bolland.     I  Suppl. 
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the  Bishops  in  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  which  largely 
prevented  such  recognition .  hitherto  was  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  nuns  who  spoke  the  Polish  language  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  English  tongue  as  well  as  of  American  methods  of  teaching, 
etc. ;  whilst  few  of  our  Bishops  or  diocesan  administrators  could 
understand  either  the  language  or  ways  of  these  people,  and  thus 
treated  them  without  reference  to  their  needs,  and  in  some  cases 
altogether  ignored  them.  Now  a  movement  has  been  started  to 
establish  religious  communities  here,  instead  of  importing  them 
from  Europe.  The  advantage  is  obvious.  The  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis  has  already  sanctioned  one  such  foundation,  having  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  examine  and  adapt  a  rule  and  constitu- 
tion for  its  guidance.  Others  will  no  doubt  soon  follow,  and  thus 
a  new  element  for  saving  the  children  of  this  much-neglected  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  fold  be  brought  into  action. 


THE  BISHOP  IN  "  LALOR'S  MAPLES." 
Qu.  In  a  recent  novel,  which  is  understood  to  come  from  the  pen 
of  an  author  exceptionally  well  informed  on  Catholic  subjects,  and 
who  certainly  writes  a  most  entertaining  story  of  Catholic  life  in  New 
England,  I  find  a  Catholic  bishop,  young  indeed,  but  formerly  the 
president  of  the  clerical  seminary  and  a  coveted  contributor  to  the  best 
secular  reviews,  giving  absolution  to  a  dying  villain  without  the  latter 
making  so  much  as  an  attempt  at  a  confession,  although  he  is  described 
as  being  conscious  and  able  to  speak  to  the  last.  Is  this  orthodox  ? 
We  have  been  discussing  the  matter,  and  in  view  of  the  strictures  ad- 
ministered to  Marion  Crawford  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  came  casually  to  my  cognizance,  since  I  was 
not  then  a  reader  of  that  scholarly  magazine  for  the  clergy,  I  would 
ask  your  opinion  as  to  our  right  to  censure  Miss  Conway,  who  enjoys 
a  decidedly  good  reputation  here  for  her  Catholicism  of  mind  and 
action.  M.  R. 

Resp.  In  order  to  entitle  penitents  to  absolution  at  the  hands 
of  a  priest  it  is  necessary  for  the  former :  (i)  to  have  sorrow  for  the 
sin  committed ;  (2)  that  as  far  as  he  is  able  he  make  an  avowal  of 
his  guilt  by  an  explicit  confession,  which  allows  the  priest  to 
judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  sin  in  order  that  he  may  impose  resti- 
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tution  or  penance.  These  three  conditions  of  sorrow,  confession, 
and  satisfaction  need  not,  however,  be  expressed  in  2i  formal  way; 
but  if  they  are  definitely  recognized  by  the  confessor  as  actually 
existing,  or  reasonably  presumed,  he  is  obliged  to  give  the  peni- 
tent the  benefit  of  absolution.  In  the  case  of  Palmer  Ellis,  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  Miss  Conway  pictures  him  in  her  novel,  we  have 
all  these  requisites  for  absolution,  for  although  the  dying  man  does 
not  say  "  I  confess,"  yet  he  actually  admits  his  guilt,  of  which  the 
bishop  knows  already  the  details ;  he  regrets  his  action,  though  not 
without  a  tinge  of  despair  (which,  however,  melts  away  at  the  final 
invocation  of  Mary's  name) ;  he  has  already  shown  his  willing- 
ness to  redress  the  injury  done  to  John  Lalor's  family.  These 
tokens  are  equivalent  to  a  confession  in  the  essential  requisites,  en- 
abling the  bishop  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  man's  guilt  and  the 
character  of  his  repentance,  hesitating,  short,  informal,  and  per- 
chance defective,  yet  such  as  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  charita- 
ble interpretation  and  of  the  merciful  application  of  Christ's  saving 
grace  at  the  dread  hour  of  judgment.  In  this,  as  in  several  other 
points,  the  author  shows  her  perfect  knowledge  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  as  much  as  of  the  actualities  of  real  life  which  she 
admirably  portrays. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  BIBLIOAL  STUDIES. 
The  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  constitut- 
ing the  Pontifical  Commission  on  Scripture  Studies,  which  appeared 
in  our  newspapers,  is  in  some  respects  premature  and  tentative. 
No  official  intimation  has  been  given  to  the  nominated  members, 
although  the  persons  designated  by  the  Associated  Press  agent 
and  the  London  Tablet  are  nearly  all  in  position  to  be  the  most 
likely  candidates  for  such  an  office.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  why  most  prominent  Scripture  scholars  of  France,  like 
Pere  Lagrange,  O.P.,  editor  of  the  Revue  Biblique,  or  the  writers 
of  that  magnificent  collection  of  Commentaries  contained  in 
the  twenty-odd  volumes  of  La  Sainte  Bible,  should  have  been 
passed  over,  while  the  Abbe  Vigouroux  is  proposed,  whose  days  of 
activity  in  the  field  of  original  research  are  understood  to  have 
been  over  for  at  least  a  decade.  We  would  in  reply  suggest  that 
the  list  of  names  mentioned  for  this  Commission,  and  so  far  as  it 
emanates  from  Rome,  would  indicate  the  main  purpose  to  make 
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that  body  the  safeguard  of  conservative  views  against  the  dan- 
gerous progressiveness  to  which  the  modern  student  is  urged 
on  by  the  Higher  Criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  nu- 
merous archaeological  and  philological  arguments  that  seem  to 
establish  facts  which  admit  of  little  or  no  counter  evidence.  For 
such  a  Commission  it  is  not  necessary  to  select  men  of  originality 
or  critical  research;  just  as  a  board  of  judges  or  of  a  public 
health  department  need  not  consist  of  specialists  or  learned 
writers,  but  rather  of  men  who  either  by  reason  of  their  gen- 
eral information  or  their  social  or  professional  position  are  capable 
of  forming  an  unbiassed  judgment  regarding  certain  testimony 
brought  to  establish  a  theory  or  a  fact. 


THE  EELIGIOUS  OAKE  OF  THE  MENTALLY  DISEASED. 

In  an  article  on  the  above  subject  which  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
of  New  York,  makes  an  extended  analysis  of  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disease,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  certain  precautionary 
and  remedial  measures  in  their  treatment  by  those  who  exercise 
religious  control  over  the  patient. 

In  the  matter  of  determining  vocations  to  the  religious  life  or 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  hered- 
ity plays  a  significant  part  in  the  development  of  insanity.  Of 
one  form,  that  which  is  called  circular  insanity,  because  its  mani- 
festations alternate  between  melancholia  and  mania.  Dr.  Walsh 
writes  in  the  Review  : 

At  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  patients  affected  show  a  family 
history  of  insanity  in  some  forms.  In  this  disease  direct  inherit- 
ance of  this  particular  form  of  mental  disturbance  is  noticeably 
frequent.  The  patients  who  develop  this  form  of  insanity  usually 
show  marked  signs  of  degeneration,  even  before  any  attack  of 
absolute  mental  disturbance  has  occurred.  Wounds  of  the  head, 
alcoholism,  and  epilepsy  are  prominent  factors  in  the  production 
of  circular  insanity.  This  only  means  that  the  predisposition  to 
mental  disequilibration  is  so  strong  that  but  very  little  is  required 
to  disturb  the  intellectual  equilibrium. 

Fortunately,   circular   insanity  is   rare.     In   40,030   cases   of 
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insanity  in  New  York  State,  only  96  cases  of  this  form  were 
noted.  Mild  types  of  the  disease  are  not,  however,  very  rare. 
Many  otherwise  sane  people  have  alternating  periods  of  hopeful 
excitement  and  of  discouraging  depression,  not  momentary  but 
enduring  for  weeks  at  a  time,  which  are  really  due  to  the  same 
functional  disturbances  that  in  people  of  less  stable  mentality  pro- 
duce absolute  insanity.  These  cases  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
clergyman  and  to  directors  of  consciences. 

Speaking  of  the  advantage  to  the  patients  and  their  friends  if 
the  earliest  symptoms  could  be  recognized  and  properly  appre- 
ciated, and  due  warning  given  of  the  approach  of  further  mental 
deterioration,  Dr.  Walsh  says : 

The  mental  diseases  that  are  of  special  interest  in  this  respect 
are  the  so-called  idiopathic  insanities.  Idiopathic  is  a  word  that 
we  medical  men  use  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of 
disease.  Idiopathic  diseases  are  those  that  come  of  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  without  ascertainable  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  most  important  group  of  mental  diseases  develop  without 
presenting  any  alteration  of  the  brain  substance,  so  far  as  can  be 
detected  by  our  present-day  methods  of  examination.  The  initial 
symptoms  of  these  diseases,  then,  are  of  great  importance,  and 
not  readily  recognizable  unless  especially  looked  for.  There  is  no 
physical  change  to  attract  attention,  and  the  change  of  disposition 
and  mental  condition  is  often  insidious  and  only  to  be  recognized 
by  some  one  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  It  is  in 
these  idiopathic  insanities  then  that  the  careful  observation  of  the 
clergyman  is  of  special  significance.  Needless  to  say,  powers  of 
observation  to  be  of  service  must  be  trained. 

While  there  are  no  known  changes  in  the  brain  tissues  in  these 
diseases,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  development  of  our 
knowledge  of  brain  anatomy,  which  is  especially  active  at  the 
present  time,  will  very  soon  demonstrate  the  minute  lesions  that 
are  the  basis  of  these  mental  disturbances.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  underlying  cause  of  idiopathic  insanity  so-called  is  usually 
some  change  within  the  brain  cells.  Hints  of  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture  are  already  at  hand.  Meantime  the  actual  observation 
of  these  patients  in  asylums  and  institutions,  private  and  public, 
and  the  collation  of  the  observations  of  authorities  in  psychiatry 
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from  all  over  the  world,  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  these 
forms  of  mental  disease.  We  know  much  more  of  the  initial 
symptoms  and  of  incipient  conditions  that  threaten  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  disequilibration  than  we  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 
With  regard  to  prognosis  especially,  recent  publications  have 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  have  rendered  our  judgment  of  such  cases  much 
less  hopeful. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  idiopathic  insanity  is  melancholia. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  depression  of  spirits.  Professor 
Berkley's  definition,  besides  being  scientifically  exact,  is  popularly 
intelligible.  According  to  him :  "  Melancholia  is  a  simple,  affective 
insanity  in  persons  not  necessarily  burdened  by  neuropathic 
heredity,  characterized  by  mental  pain  which  is  excessive,  out  of 
all  adequate  proportion  to  its  cause,  and  accompanied  by  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  inhibition  of  the  mental  faculties."  This  latter 
part  of  the  definition  is  extremely  important.  In  extreme  cases 
patients  are  able  to  accomplish  no  other  mental  acts  beyond  those 
which  concern  the  supposed  cause  of  their  depression.  Their  lack 
of  attention  to  other  things  is  the  measure  of  the  mental  disturb- 
ance. Their  minds  constantly  revolve  about  one  source  of  dis- 
couragement. They  become  absolutely  introspective  and  their 
surroundings  fail  utterly,  in  pronounced  cases,  to  produce  any 
reaction  in  them.  In  milder  cases  this  involves  an  increasing 
neglect  of  whatever  occupation  the  patient  may  have,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  up  time  to  the  contemplation  of  the  cause  of 
their  depression. 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  recognize  the  limits  between  a  de- 
pression of  spirits  that  is  not  entirely  abnormal  and  a  correspond- 
ing state  of  mind  that  is  manifestly  due  to  insanity.  When 
misfortunes  occur,  individuals  will  be  mentally  depressed.  Sorrow 
has  in  it  necessarily  no  element  of  mental  alienation.  It  is  only 
when  it  becomes  excessive  that  observers  realize  that  there  is  dis- 
turbance of  the  mental  faculties,  causing  the  undue  persistence  and 
the  exaggeration  of  the  grief. 

For  example,  a  mother  loses  an  only  son  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood and  at  the  height  of  his  career.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if, 
for  a  considerable  period,  she  is  unable  to  take  up  once  more  the 
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thread  of  life  where  it  was  so  rudely  interrupted.  For  weeks  she 
may  react  very  little  to  her  surroundings  and  may  prove  to  be  so 
moody  as  to  arouse  suspicion  of  her  mental  condition.  After  a 
time,  however,  she  begins  to  have  some  of  her  old  interest  in  affairs 
around  her.  Her  depression  of  spirits  may  not  entirely  disappear 
for  long  years,  perhaps  never ;  but  her  affective  state  does  not  go 
beyond  a  simple  sorrow.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, a  mother  may  ^w^  way  to  transports  of  grief  that 
after  a  while  settle  down  into  a  persistent  state  of  dejection.  Every 
thought,  every  word,  every  motive,  has  a  sorrowful  aspect  to  her. 
After  a  time  she  may  begin  to  think  and  even  to  state  that  the 
misfortune  of  the  loss  of  her  son  has  come  because  of  her  own 
exceeding  wickedness.  She  may  consider  it  a  punishment  from 
on  high  and  think  that  she  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  absolutely  refuse  any  consolation  in  the  matter.  This  state  of 
mind  is  distinctly  abnormal,  and  if  it  persists  for  some  time  must 
lead  to  the  patient's  being  kept  under  careful  surveillance. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  development  of  such  a  melancholic 
state  is  always  some  unfortunate  event  in  the  course  of  life.  Worry 
and  sorrow  are  important  causative  factors.  Mostly,  however, 
these  causes  are  only  capable  of  producing  their  serious  effects 
upon  the  mental  state  of  predisposed  individuals,  or  at  times  when 
the  health  of  the  subject  is  decidedly  below  the  normal.  Emotional 
disturbances  are  not  liable  to  have  such  serious  effects,  except 
when  anaemia,  or  continued  dyspepsia,  or  some  serious  nutritive 
drain  upon  the  system,  like  frequently  continued  haemorrhages, 
persistent  dysenteric  conditions,  or  too  prolonged  lactation,  have 
brought  the  system  into  a  condition  of  lowered  vital  resistance. 
Unfortunately,  in  ordinary  life  these  run-down  physical  conditions 
are  prone  to  be  associated  with  the  worry  and  overwork  that  pre- 
cede disaster. 

The  effect  of  grief  as  a  cause  of  melancholia  may  best  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  in  something  over  one-half  of  all  the 
cases  of  melancholia  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  father  or  mother, 
or  even  more  frequently  husband  or  wife,  or  child,  is  found  in  the 
clinical  history  of  the  patient  shortly  before  the  development  of 
the  mental  disturbance.  Serious  business  troubles,  however,  loss 
of  property,  actual  want  of  proper  nourishment,  failure  to  succeed 
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in  some  project  on  which  the  mind  has  been  set,  and  the  like  con- 
ditions, so  common  in  our  modern  hurried  life,  are  also  capable  of 
producing  mental  depression  that  assumes  an  insane  character  in 
certain  individuals. 

For  the  development  of  melancholia  a  predisposition  seems  to 
be  necessary.  Most  people  can  suffer  the  reverses  of  fortune,  the 
accidents  of  life,  and  the  griefs  of  loss,  without  mental  disequilibra- 
tion.  Certain  predisposing  factors  are  well  known.  Heredity,  for 
instance,  is  extremely  important.  Melancholic  conditions  are  fre- 
quently found  in  successive  generations  of  the  same  family.  While 
heredity  is  not  as  prominent  a  feature  in  melancholia  as  in  other 
forms  of  insanity,  the  direct  descent  of  a  special  form  of  melan- 
cholic mental  disturbance  from  one  generation  to  another  is  noted 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other  form  of  insanity. 

Women  are  more  often  the  subjects  of  melancholia  than  are 
men.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  periods 
of  life.  In  the  years  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  each  sex  is  more  nearly  equal 

Melancholia  does  not  develop  as  a  rule  without  some  warning 
of  what  may  be  looked  for.  Nutritive  disturbances  are  nearly 
always  prominent  features  in  the  case  for  some  time  before  any 
mental  peculiarities  are  noticed.  Professor  Berkley  remarks  that 
a  feeling  of  woe  and  of  uneasiness  seems  to  be  the  way  by  which 
the  brain  expresses  its  sense  of  the  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
Usually  there  has  been  distinct  digestive  disturbance  for  some 
months.  There  is  apt  to  be  loss  of  appetite.  There  may  be 
some  slight  yellowness  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Commonly 
there  has  been  an  increasing  disregard  for  the  patient's  usual 
habits,  especially  with  regard  to  exercise  and  friendly  intercourse. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  sit  apart  and  brood  by  the  hour,  and  a 
well-marked  tendency  to  avoid  friends  and  even  members  of  the 
family,  with  an  utter  disinclination  to  meet  strangers. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  disease  in  women  is  a 
tendency  to  untidiness.  Women  lose  all  regard  for  their  personal 
appearance  and  fail  to  arrange  their  clothes  properly.  Men  who 
have  been  specially  neat  in  their  personal  appearance  take  on 
slouchy,  careless  habits,  allow  their  clothes  to  become  soiled  and 
dirty,  and  have  evidently  forgotten  all  of  their  old  habits  in  this 
matter. 
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The  symptoms  are  not  always  continuous.  There  is  often  a 
rhythmic  alteration  of  intensity  of  symptoms  that  corresponds 
more  or  less  to  the  physiological  rhythm  of  life.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  human  temperature  is  highest  in  the  afternoon  and 
vital  processes  are  most  active  at  this  time.  The  lowest  temper- 
atures occur  in  the  morning,  especially  in  the  early  hours ;  and  it 
is  at  this  time  that  vital  processes  are  least  active  and  the  general 
condition  is  most  depressed.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  that 
melancholic  patients  are  liable  to  suffer  from  deeper  mental 
depression  during  the  morning  hours.  In  suicidal  cases  it  is 
especially  in  the  morning  hours  that  patients  need  the  closest 
surveillance. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  melancholia,  instead  of  the 
quiet,  often  absolute  immobility  of  the  patients,  there  is  a  form  of 
the  disease  characterized  by  the  presence  of  incessant  movement 
and  an  agitated  state  of  countenance,  that  disclose  their  disturbed 
mental  conditions.  In  melancholia,  as  a  rule,  sleep  is  very  much 
disturbed,  and  at  times  patients  do  not  sleep  at  all.  In  the  agi- 
tated form  of  melancholia,  the  patient  is  often  quiet  only  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  sleeping  potion.  Patients  may  tear  their 
hair,  disarrange  their  clothing,  strike  themselves,  hit  their  heads 
against  the  wall,  sigh  and  sob,  and  repeat  some  phrase  that  indi- 
cates their  deep  depression.  They  are  apt  to  reiterate  such 
expressions  as  "  I  am  lost,"  "  I  am  damned." 

This  is  a  much  more  serious  form  of  melancholia  than  the 
quiet  kind.  The  mental  faculties  are  much  more  completely 
unbalanced,  and  the  prognosis  of  the  case  is  more  unfavorable. 
There  may  be  recovery  within  a  very  short  time ;  and  this  recovery 
may  be  more  or  less  complete.  Usually,  however,  the  condition 
becomes  chronic  and  runs  for  many  years.  Such  patients  may 
sometimes  be  distracted  sufficiently  from  their  state  of  depression 
that  they  smile  and  manifest  pleasure  in  other  ways.  Usually, 
however,  this  diversion  is  only  temporary  and  they  recur  to  their 
darker  moods,  until  some  new  and  specially  striking  notion 
distracts  their  thoughts  once  more. 

With  regard  to  melancholia  the  most  important  feature  is  the 
tendency  to  suicide.  This  is  apt  to  be  present  in  any  case,  how- 
ever mild,  and  may  assert  itself  unexpectedly  at  any  moment. 
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Where  there  is  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  melancholia,  patients 
must  be  under  constant  surveillance ;  and  as  a  rule  they  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  someone  accustomed  to  the  difficulties 
that  such  cases  may  present.  Patients  are  often  extremely 
ingenious  in  the  methods  by  which  they  obtain  the  opportunities 
necessary  for  the  commission  of  suicide.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  has  been  calm  in  his  depression  and  has  shown  no  special 
suicidal  tendencies  may  make  his  preparations  apparently  to 
shave  and  then  use  his  razor  with  fatal  success.  In  a  recent  case 
in  New  York  City,  a  woman  under  the  surveillance  of  a  new, 
though  trained  nurse,  asked  the  nurse  to  step  from  the  room  for  a 
moment.  When  the  nurse  came  back  three  minutes  later,  the 
woman  was  crushed  to  death  on  the  sidewalk  seven  stories  below. 
A  male  patient  asks  an  attendant  to  step  from  the  room  for  a 
moment  for  reasons  of  delicacy,  and  takes  the  occasidn  to  possess 
himself  of  some  sharp  instrument  or  of  some  poison.  At  times, 
during  the  night,  patients  rise  up  while  attendants  doze  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  find  the  means  to  hang  themselves  without  the 
production  of  the  slightest  noise. 

These  unfortunate  suicides  are  happening  every  day.  They 
are  the  saddest  possible  blow  to  a  family.  Only  the  most  careful 
watchfulness  will  prevent  their  occurrence.  Clergymen  should 
add  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  that  of  the  medical  attendant 
in  insisting,  when  such  patients  are  kept  at  home,  that  they  shall 
be  guarded  every  moment.  As  a  rule  melancholic  patients  should 
be  treated  in  an  institution.  Their  chances  of  ultimate  recovery 
and  of  speedier  recovery  than  at  home  are  much  better  under  the 
routine  of  institution  life  and  the  care  of  trained  attendants. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  patients  who  suffer  from  melan- 
cholia will  recover  from  a  first  attack  under  proper  care.  Sub- 
sequent attacks  make  the  prognosis  much  more  unfavorable.  Not 
more  than  one-half  will  recover  from  a  second  attack,  and, 
although  melancholia  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  mild  form  of  intel- 
lectual disturbance,  recurring  attacks  give  a  proportionately  worse 
and  worse  outlook  for  the  patient. 

If  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  that  is,  the  physical 
condition,  is  very  much  run  down  when  the  mental  disturbance 
commences,  then  the  outlook  is  much  better  than  if  the  mental 
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disturbance  should  occur  when  the  patient  is  enjoying  ordinarily 
good  health.  Thin,  anaemic  patients,  contrary  to  what  migrht  be 
expected,  usually  recover  and  often  their  recovery  is  permanent. 
The  first  favorable  sign  in  the  case  is  an  improvement  in  physical 
health.  This  is  very  shortly  followed  by  an  almost  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  mental  condition.  When  the  patient  has 
reached  the  normal  physical  condition,  the  mental  disturbance 
has  usually  disappeared. 

It  is  an  extrememly  unfavorable  sign,  however,  to  have  run- 
down patients  gradually  improve  in  physical  health  without  com- 
mensurate improvement  in  their  mental  condition.  This  is  nearly 
always  a  positive  index  that  the  mental  disturbance  will  continue 
for  a  long  while,  may  not  be  recovered  from  completely,  or  may 
degenerate  into  a  condition  of  dementia  with  more  or  less  com- 
plete loss  of  mental  faculties. 

The  severe  forms  of  melancholia  are  apt  to  be  associated 
with  delusions.  Fear  becomes  a  prominent  factor,  and  the  patient 
is  timorous  of  every  one  who  approaches,  or  concentrates  his 
timidity  with  regard  to  certain  persons  or  things.  Delusions  of 
persecution  are  not  unusual,  and  this  sometimes  leads  to  homi- 
cidal tendencies.  After  enduring  supposed  persecution  for  as  long 
as  they  consider  it  possible,  the  melancholic  turns  on  his  perse- 
cutors and  inflicts  bodily  harm.  The  simplest  actions,  even  efforts 
to  benefit  the  patient  by  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the 
physician,  may  be  misconstrued  into  serious  attempts  at  personal 
injury,  for  which  the  patient  may  execute  summary  vengeance. 
At  times  the  hallucinations  take  on  the  character  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  attempts  to  poison  them  are  being  made.  The  patient 
may  conceal  his  supposed  knowledge  of  these  attempts  until  a 
favorable  opportunity  presents  itself  for  revenging  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  have  melancholic  patients 
commit  homicide  with  the  idea  of  putting  friends  out  of  a  wicked 
world.  The  stories  so  common  in  the  newspapers  of  husbands 
who  kill  wives  and  children,  of  mothers  who  murder  their  chil- 
dren, are  often  founded  on  some  such  delusion  as  this.  A  mother 
argues  with  herself,  that  her  own  unworthiness  is  to  be  visited  on 
her  children,  and  that  they  are  to  be  still  more  unhappy  than  she 
is.     Out  of  maternal  solicitude  then,  but  in  an  acute  excess  of 
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melancholia,  she  puts  them  out  of  existence  and  ends  her  own 
life  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  melancholia  is  founded  on  supposed  incurable  ills 
in  the  body,  patients  are  sometimes  known  to  mutilate  themselves, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  alcohol,  or  some  narcotic  drug,  in  order  to 
relieve  them  of  their  mostly  imaginary  pain  and  make  life  some- 
what more  livable  during  its  continuance.  Alcoholic  excesses  are 
especially  common  in  cases  of  recurrent  or  periodical  melancholia. 
Many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  periodical  dipsomania  are  really 
due  to  recurring  attacks  of  severe  depression  of  spirits,  in  which 
men  take  to  alcohol  as  some  relief  for  their  intense  feelings  of 
inward  pain  and  discouragement. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  melancholia  is  the 
refusal  to  take  food.  Sometimes  this  refusal  is  the  consequence  of 
an  expressed  or  concealed  desire  to  commit  suicide.  In  many  cases 
the  refusal  of  food  is  associated  with  the  patient's  melancholic  delu- 
sions. If  the  patient  is  hypochondriac,  food  is  not  taken  because 
the  stomach  is  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  digest  it,  or  because  it 
would  never  pass  through  the  system.  At  times  the  delusions 
are  in  the  moral  sphere  and  the  patient  is  too  wicked  to  eat,  or 
must  fast  for  a  long  period  or  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  life,  with  the 
idea  of  doing  penance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  refusal  to  eat  is 
associated  with  the  lowered  state  of  function  all  through  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  basis  of  the  melancholic  condition.  This  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  lowering  of  the  digestive  function  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nausea  even  at  the  thought  of  food,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  any  wonder  that  patients  refuse  to  take  food.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  must  be  made  to  eat.  This  often  requires  the 
insertion  of  a  stomach  tube  and  forced  feeding.  And  as  it  must 
be  done  regularly,  it  is  accomplished  much  more  easily  at  an  in- 
stitution than  at  home. 

The  other  most  common  type  of  functional  mental  disease  is 
mania.  This  is  a  form  of  insanity  characterized  by  exaltation  of 
spirits  with  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas  and  a  distinct  tendency  to  mus- 
cular agitation.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  melancholia 
in  every  symptom.  Originally,  of  course,  mania  meant  any  form 
of  madness.  Then  it  became  gradually  limited  to  those  forms  of 
insanity  which  differed  from  melancholia.     Now  it  has  come  to 
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have  a  meaning  as  an  acute  attack  of  mental  exaltation.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  this  development  of  signification  in  read- 
ing the  older  literature  on  the  subject  of  mental  disturbance. 

Professor  Berkley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare's 
statement,  "  Melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy,"  may  have  been 
founded  upon  the  observation  that  there  are  few  cases  of  mental 
exaltation  without  a  forerunning  stage  of  depression.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  acuity  of  observation  of  the  poet  whose  works 
have  created  so  much  discussion  as  to  his  early  training,  that  this 
association  of  mental  states  which  only  became  an  accepted  scientific 
truth  during  the  last  century,  should  have  been  anticipated  in  a 
passing  remark  in  the  development  of  a  dramatic  character. 
Melancholia  precedes  mania  so  constantly  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual mistake  in  diagnosis  to  consider  that  a  patient  is  melan- 
cholic when  an  outbreak  of  mania  is  really  preparing. 

Mania  is  sometimes  said  to  break  out  suddenly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  always  preliminary  symptoms ;  though  these  are 
of  such  a  general  nature  that  they  may  have  escaped  observation. 
The  patient's  history  generally  shows  that  there  has  been  loss  of 
appetite  and  consequent  loss  in  weight,  commonly  accompanied 
by  constipation  and  headache  with  increasing  inability  to  sleep. 
Usually  these  symptoms  have  been  present  at  least  for  some 
weeks  or  a  month  or  more.  Then  the  patient  brightens  up. 
Instead  of  the  brooding  so  common  before,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
talkativeness;  the  eye  is  bright;  the  expression  lively;  in  the 
midst  of  his  loquacity  the  patient  becomes  facetious  and  jocular. 
The  backward  before  become  enterprising.  Undertakings  are 
attempted  that  are  evidently  far  beyond  the  power,  pecuniary  or 
mental,  of  the  individual.  Active  employment  is  sought,  and, 
where  this  fails,  restless  to  and  fro  movement  becomes  the 
habit. 

Friends  notice  this  change  in  disposition,  and  also  note  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  connection  in  the  ideas.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  distinct 
change  of  disposition.  A  man  who  has  been  very  loath  to  make 
friends  before,  now  becomes  easy  in  his  manner  toward  strangers 
and  takes  many  people  into  his  confidence.  In  the  severer  forms 
motion  becomes  constant ;  the  arms  are  thrown  around ;  to  and 
fro  movement  at  least  is  kept  up ;  the  voice  becomes  loud  and  is 
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constantly  used.  Patients  cannot  be  kept  quiet,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  constant  movement,  their  temperature  rises  and 
loss  of  sleep  makes  them  weaker  and  weaker  until  perhaps  phys- 
ical exhaustion  ensues. 

The  causes  of  mania  are  not  always  so  distinctly  traceable  as 
those  of  melancholia.  Heredity  is  an  important  factor.  This  is, 
however,  not  so  much  a  question  of  actual  direct  inheritance  of 
mental  disturbance  from  the  preceding  generation,  as  a  family 
trait  of  mental  weakness  that  can  be  traced  through  many  genera- 
tions. Direct  inheritance  of  acquired  peculiarities  no  scientific 
thinker  now  admits.  Family  peculiarities,  however,  are  traceable 
through  many  generations.  So  striking  a  peculiarity  as  the  pos- 
session of  six  fingers  or  six  toes  has  been  traced  through  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  as  many  as  five  generations  in  a  single 
family. 

It  would  not  be  entirely  surprising,  then,  if  mental  peculiarities 
and  a  predisposition  to  mental  disturbance  should  be  also  a  matter 
of  inheritance.  It  is  well  known  now  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain  substance  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  intellectual 
functions.  Injuries  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  may  cause  special 
changes  even  of  personal  disposition.  In  the  famous  crowbar  case, 
in  which  an  iron  drill  over  four  feet  in  length  was  driven  through 
one  side  of  the  head,  it  was  noted  that  the  man,  who  had  been 
somewhat  morose  before,  was  inclined  to  be  more  amiable  after- 
wards ;  but  also  had  a  tendency  to  be  bibulous  in  his  habits. 

German  clinicians  have  recently  pointed  out  that  the  existence 
of  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain,  such  as 
is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  may  cause  a  tendency  to 
make  little  jokes.  This  symptom  is  known  as  "  Witzelsucht."  It 
is  considered  of  distinct  significance  and  value  in  localizing  tumors 
of  the  brain.  The  question  of  the  type  of  the  witticisms  and  par- 
ticularly a  tendency  to  obscenity  are  noted  as  of  special  diagnostic 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  the  character  of  these  tumors  by  at  least 
three  prominent  German  medical  observers. 

If  modifications  of  the  brain  substance  can  produce  changes  of 
disposition  and  temperament,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  tempera- 
ment and  disposition  may  be  a  matter  of  inheritance.  If  we  inherit 
a  father's  nose  and  a  mother's  eyes,  the  minutest  conformations  of 
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brain  substance  may  also  be  inherited.  It  is  on  these,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  that  the  general  outlines  of  the  disposition  depend. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find,  then,  a  disposition  to  mental  un- 
steadiness as  the  result  of  the  transmission  of  brain  peculiarities. 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  question,  not  merely  of  par- 
ental influence,  but  of  the  inheritance  of  the  family  traits,  some  of 
which  are  skipped  in  certain  generations. 

These  considerations  make  clear  how  important  this  matter  of 
heredity  is.  Physicians  and  students  of  anthropology  are  so 
much  concerned  about  the  increase  of  insanity  as  the  result  of 
the  intermarriage  of  defectives  that  we  are  constantly  reading  in 
the  newspapers"  of  attempts  at  the  legal  regulations  of  marriage, 
so  as  to  prevent  further  racial  degeneration.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, any  such  legal  regulation  is  probably  impossible ;  but 
it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  clerical  influence  should  be  brought 
to  bear  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible  intermarriage  among  those 
of  even  slightly  disturbed  mental  heredity.  Especially  must  no 
such  idea  as  the  possible  beneficial  influence  of  matrimony  (for 
there  are  popular  traditions  to  this  effect)  be  given  credence,  or 
even  tempt  clergymen  to  look  on  such  intermarriage  with 
indifference. 

Another  and  more  serious  question  for  the  clergyman  is  that 
of  the  vocation  in  life  of  those  who  are  weak  mentally.  By  vo- 
cation is  meant  not  only  religious  calling,  but  the  occupation  in 
life  generally.  Young  people  of  unstable  mentality  and  especially 
those  of  insane  heredity  should  be  advised  against  taking  up  such 
professions  as  that  of  actor  or  actress,  or  broker,  or  other  life 
duties  that  entail  excitement  and  mental  strain.  As  far  as  possible 
they  should  be  discouraged  from  taking  up  city  life,  and  should 
be  advised  to  live  quietly  in  the  country. 

When  melancholia  and  mania  are  said  to  be  due  to  heredity 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes,  the  meaning  intended  is  that  in 
certain  families  the  brain  tissues  are  liable  to  be  transmitted  in 
somewhat  impaired  condition,  and  that  through  these  brain  tissues 
the  mind  will  either  not  act  properly,  or  under  the  stress  of  violent 
emotion,  the  loss  of  friends  by  death,  or  the  loss  of  fortune,  or 
serious  disappointments  in  life,  or  a  love  affair,  the  already  titubat- 
ing  mental   condition  will  be  overturned.     In  a   word,  it  is  not 
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the  direct  transmission  of  insanity,  but  of  a  predisposition  to  the 
development  of  insanity  under  stresses  and  strains  that  is  a  matter 
of  family  inheritance.  This  is  considered  true  now  not  only  for 
mental  but  for  all  diseases.  Not  consumption,  but  the  predisposi- 
tion to  it  is  inherited. 

Mania  is  apt  to  follow  certain  severe  infectious  diseases  in 
delicate  individuals.  Pneumonia,  for  instance,  or  typhoid  fever,  or 
chorea,  and  sometimes  consumption,  or  rheumatism  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  maniacal  excitement.  Severe  injury  to  the 
brain  or  the  pressure  due  to  the  presence  of  a  brain  tumor,  may 
also  be  a  cause  of  mania.  A  certain  number  of  good  authorities 
in  mental  diseases  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  mania  is  a 
little  more  liable  to  occur  in  patients  who  are  suffering  from  heart 
disease.  By  this  is  meant  in  persons  who  have  some  organic 
lesion  of  the  valvular  mechanism  of  the  heart.  This  leads  to 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  and  interferes  with  cerebral  nutrition, 
thus  predisposing  to  functional  brain  disturbance. 

While  melancholia  occurs  very  frequently  in  older  people, 
mania  is  almost  essentially  a  mental  disease  of  the  young.  The 
vast  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  twelfth  and  thirty-fifth 
year.  The  subjects  of  the  disease  are  usually  those  who  possess 
what  is  called  the  sanguine  temperament,  that  is,  hopeful,  enthusi- 
astic people,  easily  excited  and  aroused,  easily  cast  down.  Mania 
is  much  more  common  in  females  than  in  males. 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  of  mania  is  the  super- 
excitation  of  the  sexual  faculty.  In  many  individuals  the  first 
sign  of  their  mental  disequilibration  noticed  by  friends  is  a  tend- 
ency to  sexual  excess.  This  is  true  of  women  as  well  as  of  men, 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  may  manifest  itself  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. At  the  beginning  of  the  disease  this  symptom  is  often  a  source 
of  serious  misunderstanding,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  family  dis- 
ruption. Usually,  before  there  are  any  open  insane  manifestations 
there  are  definite  symptoms  that  would  point  to  a  pathological 
excitement  in  the  sexual  sphere. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  maniacal  patients 
is  the  anaesthesia  that  often  develops  and  is  maintained  in  spite  of 
the  most  serious  injury.  Because  of  this,  maniacal  patients  should 
be  guarded  with  quite  as  much  care  as  those  suffering  from  mel- 
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ancholia.  I  have  seen  a  patient  who  during  an  attack  of  acute 
mania  had  put  her  hand  over  a  lighted  gas  jet,  holding  it  there 
until  the  tissues  were  completely  charred.  The  burner  was  behind 
an  iron  grating,  but  she  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Neither  from 
this  dreadful  burning  itself,  nor  during  the  after  dressings,  did  she 
complain  of  the  slightest  pain.  Because  of  this  anaesthetic  condi- 
tion and  the  consequent  lack  of  complaint,  maniacal  patients  often 
suffer  from  severe  internal  trouble  without  the  medical  attendant 
having  any  suspicion  of  its  existence.  There  are  few  conditions 
that  are  more  painful,  for  instance,  than  peritonitis,  yet  maniacal 
patients  have  been  known  to  suffer  and  die  from  peritonitis,  due  to 
intestinal  or  gastric  perforation,  without  a  single  complaint. 

Unexpected  death  frequently  occurs  in  mania  because  of  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  serious  pathological  condi- 
tions. Pneumonia  may  develop,  for  instance,  without  the  slightest 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  go  rapidly  on  to  a  fatal 
termination  during  the  exhaustion  incident  to  the  constant  move- 
ment, it  being  utterly  impossible  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed. 
Meningitis  may  develop  in  the  same  way  and  proceed  to  a  fatal 
issue  without  the  patient's  making  any  complaint  or  any  sign  that 
will  call  attention  to  its  existence.  In  the  meantime,  the  patient 
may  be  constantly  in  the  wildest  motion  and  so  add  to  the  exhaust- 
ing effect  of  the  organic  disease. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  mania  is  not  unfavorable.  Patients 
suffering  from  a  first  attack  will  recover  completely  in  eight  cases 
out  of  ten.  Notwithstanding  complete  recovery,  relapses  are 
prone  to  occur  whenever  the  patient  undergoes  a  severe  emotional 
strain.  As  a  rule  not  nearly  so  much  mental  disturbance  is 
required  to  produce  a  second  attack  as  the  first  one,  so  that 
patients  require  great  care.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  recovery 
is  incomplete ;  persistent  delusions  remain,  and  there  may  even  be 
some  weakness  of  intelligence.  Paranoia,  as  it  is  called,  mild 
delusional  insanity,  may  assert  itself  and  then  may  persist  for  the: 
rest  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this,  patients  may  get  along  in  life 
reasonably  well,  and  though  their  mental  condition  is  decidedly 
below  the  normal. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  after  the  period  of  excitement 
disappears,  a  certain  amount  of  dementia  is  noticed.     This  con- 
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sists  of  a  distinct  lowering  of  the  intelligence,  though  without  the 
presence  of  any  special  delusion.  This  dementia  progresses  until 
finally  there  is  a  state  of  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the 
mental  faculties.  The  prognosis  as  to  life  in  cases  of  mania  is 
very  good.  Very  few  patients  die  during  an  attack  of  acute 
mania.  At  times  there  is  a  development  of  tuberculosis  that 
proves  fatal,  because  of  the  restlessness  of  the  individual.  Pneu- 
monia or  typhoid  fever  may  also  prove  fatal. 

Besides  mania  or  melancholia,  there  is  a  third  form  of  func- 
tional mental  disease,  which  is  a  combination  of  these  two  forms. 
It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  circular  insanity.  The  patient  has 
usually  first  an  attack  of  melancholia,  then  an  attack  of  mania, 
and  then  after  an  interval  melancholia  and  mania  once  more.  We 
have  said  that  most  cases  of  mania  develop  after  a  distinct  stage 
of  depression  of  spirits,  so  that  successive  attacks  of  mania  take 
something  of  the  character  of  circular  insanity.  This  latter  dis- 
ease, however,  is  an  index  of  a  much  more  degenerated  mental 
state  of  the  individual  than  is  either  mania  or  melancholia  alone. 
When  it  occurs,  the  prognosis  as  to  future  sanity  for  any  lengthy 
interval  is  unfavorable.  A  series  of  attacks  alternately  of  depres- 
sion and  excitement  finally  make  it  necessary  to  confine  the  patient 
to  an  institution. 

Jas.  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D. 


THE  TAKING  OF  AN  OATH  ON  A  PEOTESTANT  BIBLE. 

Qu.  When  Catholics  go  into  court  they  receive,  as  a  rule,  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  upon  which  to  take  the  usual  oath.  Is 
this  lawful  ? 

Resp.  The  acceptance  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible 
from  the  officer  of  the  court  cannot,  in  the  present  case,  be  con- 
sidered a  profession  of  Protestantism  or  a  denial  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  is  merely  a  pledge  or  sign  given  to  the  civil  authority 
to  indicate  the  honest  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
takes  the  oath  that  he  will  speak  the  truth.  If,  nevertheless,  a 
Catholic  have  conscientious  scruples  against  swearing  upon  the 
book  offered,  he  may  state  the  fact  and  simply  "  affirm,"  as  the 
Quakers  do;  which  form  of  solemn  declaration  is,  we  believe, 
generally  accepted  under  our  laws. 
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SACRED  SCRIPTURE. 

1.  Criticism.  —  The  Rev.  Reginald  Walsh,  O.P.,  Maynooth 
College,  contributes  to  the  December  number  of  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record  (p.  498  fif.)  a  paper  on  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Higher  Criticism."  The  writer  believes  that  "  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  Naturalism  and  Rationalism "  in 
order  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Both  first  minimize  and  then  get  rid  of  revelation  as  well  as 
inspiration.  The  present  rationalistic  attitude  towards  the  Bible 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Lessing's  Fragments  of  Wolfen- 
biittel;  the  naturalism  of  this  professional  "  dramatist  and  stage 
critic  "  was  opposed  by  several  Protestant  writers  whose  principles 
betrayed  them  into  rationalism ;  among  others,  Semler  is  to  this 
day  regarded  as  the  father  of  Biblical  rationalism,  and  Eichhorn 
scientifically  developed  Jean  Astruc's  Document-Hypothesis,  thus 
elaborating  a  "  form .  of  unbelief  systematically,"  and  naming  it 
Higher  Criticism  to  distinguish  it  from  the  textual  or  lower  criti- 
cism.^ In  the  present  issue  Fr.  Walsh  deals  only  with  the  old 
Document-Hypothesis,  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Fragment- 
Hypothesis,  the  Supplement-Hypothesis,  and  the  new  Document- 
Hypothesis  for  future  articles.  The  same  number  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  (pp.  567  ff)  contains  a  rather  favorable  re- 
view of  Fr.  Gigot's  Special  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  reviewer  differs  from  the  learned  author  in  a 
few  points:  i.  The  reviewer  does  not  allow  a  via  media  between 
the  traditional  view  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 

^  Fr.  Gigot,  Special  Introduction^  p.  34,  and  the  writer  in  the  Kirchenlexicon, 
ix.  Pentateuch,  regard  Jean  Astruc  as  a  devout  Catholic.  Fr.  Walsh  appears  to  agree 
with  Osgood's  opinion  of  the  French  physician  :  **  With  a  devoted  wife  and  grown  up 
children,  he  became  the  paramour  of  the  most  notorious  woman  in  Paris,  and  so 
remained  for  nineteen  years,  covering  the  time  of  his  writings  on  the  Bible.  By  her 
will  Astruc  was  left  the  sole  legatee  of  her  large  property,  to  the  heartless  exclusion 
of  her  only  child,  her  poor  but  famous  son,  D' Alembert." 
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and  the  critical  one  that  the  Hexateuch  is  a  late  compilatiqn  from 
documents  of  various  ages,. the  earliest  dating  from  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.  "  Driver,  whom  Father  Gigot  mentions  as  one  of 
the  Protestants  who  have  adopted  the  via  media  conclusions," 
lacks  a  trustworthy  notion  of  inspiration  and  admits  "exagger- 
ations "  in  Chronicles.  2.  "  Fr.  Gigot  also  brings  forward  in  his 
summary  many  of  the  rationalistic  objections  and  lets  them  pass 
without  saying  a  word  to  inform  the  young  student  that  these 
objections  have  been  answered."  Thus  he  exhibits  (pp.  128  ff.)  at 
full  length  the  main  argument  on  which  "  rests  the  whole  of  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  system,"  viz.,  that  a  plurality  of  altars  is  sanc- 
tioned in  JE,  and  forbidden  in  D  and  P.  In  this  way  the  codes 
are  made  to  contradict  each  other.  It  is  true,  the  author  inci- 
dentally remarks,  that  the  altars  of  JE  are  different  from  those  of 
D  and  P,  but  he  does  not  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  critical  argu- 
ment ;  similarly,  Fr.  Gigot  fails  to  notice  the  critical  sophism  based 
on  the  catalogue  of  Scriptural  sacrifices  {ibid}),  though  it  "  is  by  no 
means  a  homogeneous  list."  3.  The  reviewer  takes  exception  to 
the  way  in  which  Fr.  Gigot  appeals  to  Mivart,  Leroy,  and  Loisy 
as  exponents  of  Catholic  opinion  ;  for  he  never  mentions  "  that  in 
consequence  of  his  opinion  Loisy  has  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  "  that  Leroy  was  summoned 
to  Rome  ad  audiejtduni  verbtim,  and  retracted  his  view  concerning 
the  milder  view  of  transformation ;  and  "  that  in  consequence  of 
his  opinions  Mivart  died  outside  the  Church." 

2.  Exploration  and  Discovery. — Under  this  heading  may  be  men- 
tioned the  articles  on  the  real  meaning  of  Punt  and  Ophir,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Ed.  Glaser^  and  Carl  Peters.^  Punt  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  while  Ophir  is  read  twelve 
times  in  the  Old  Testament.  Gen.  10:  29  and  I  Par.  1  :  23  repre- 
sent Ophir  as  the  eleventh  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joctan,  and 
locate  him  in  the  list  between  Sheba  and  Havila;  Gen.  10:  30-31 
makes  Ophir  denote  a  people  whose  "  dwelling  was  from  Mesha 
as  we  go  on  as  far  as  Sephar,  a  mountain  in  the  east ; "  III  Kings 
9:  26-28;   10:  11,22;  22:48;  II   Par.  8:    18;  9:   10,  represent 

2  Das  salomonische  Goldland  Ophir,  Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  Munchen, 
November  14,  1901,  p.  i  f. 

^  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erkldrung  des  Periplus^  ibid.,  November  21,  1901,  p.  4  f. 
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Ophir  as  the  place  to  which  the  Tarshish  ships  of  Hiram  and 
Solomon  sailed  from  Ezion-geber,  and  whence  they  returned  after 
three  years  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  costly  woods,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks;  finally,  Is.  13:  12;  I  Par.  29:4;  Job  22: 
24;  28:  16,  speak  of  Ophir  as  a  gold-producing  region.  With 
these  data  to  guide  them,  several  scholars  indeed  have  located 
Ophir  in  the  far  East,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Indus  delta,  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar,  in  Ceylon,  or  again  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
But  the  bulk  of  authority  favors  the  view  that  Ophir  lay  either  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  or  in  southern  or  southeastern  Arabia. 
Carl  Peters  defends  the  former  location,  and  he  practically  identi- 
fies Ophir  with  Punt,  the  great  foreign  mart  of  Egypt,  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Hatshepsu  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Dr 
Glaser  favors  the  Arabian  character  of  Ophir,  and  he  points  out 
that  Punt  is  the  generic  name  of  the  Punic  (Phoenician)  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  as  well  as  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  down  to  Cape  Colony ; 
while  Ophir  is  a  particular  settlement  of  a  specific  Punic  tribe. 
Both  scholars  appear  to  feel  uncomfortable  on  account  of  their 
opposite  views.  Carl  Peters,  therefore,  suggests  that  if  Ophir  can 
be  shown  to  signify  coast-land  or  mining-district,  he  is  willing  to 
grant  Dr.  Glaser's  view  that  the  name  applied  to  the  coast  or  the 
mines  of  southern  or  southeastern  Arabia  not  less  than  to  the 
mines  or  the  coast  of  Africa ;  Dr.  Glaser,  in  his  turn,  denies  the 
possibility  of  any  such  meaning  of  Ophir,  but  he  grants  that  the 
Arabian  Ophirites  may  have  had  a  colony  in  East  Africa,  known 
as  the  African  Ophir.  These  mutual  concessions  may  show  a 
kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  two  scholars,  but  they  do  not 
help  us  to  determine  the  site  of  Ophir. — The  first  part  of  the  third 
edition  of  Schrader's  Keilinschriften  iind  das  Alte  Testament  *  has 
appeared  after  a  delay  of  several  years.  Prof  Schrader  explains 
in  a  few  prefatory  words  that  owing  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  he 
has  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  revision  of  his  work  in  person, 
and  that  the  publishers  have  induced  Dr.  Winckler  and  Dr.  Zim- 

^ Die  Keilinschriften  und  da%  Alte  Testament  von  Ebchard  Schroder.  Dritte 
Auflage.  Mit  Ausdehnung  auf  die  Apocryphen,  Pseudepigraphen  und  das  Neue 
Testament  neu  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  H.  Zimmem  und  Dr.  H.  Winckler.  I.  Haifte. 
Geschichte  und  Geographie  von  H.  Winckler. 
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mem  to  divide  the  labor  between  them.  The  former  has,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the  departments  of  history  and 
geography,  whilst  the  latter  vouches  for  the  portions  bearing  on 
religion  and  language.  Certain  results  are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  more  or  less  probable  conjectures.  Moreover, 
the  cuneiform  material  has  not  been  given  by  way  of  mere  glosses 
accompanying  the  respective  Biblical  texts,  but  has  been  combined 
into  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  different  subjects.  After  an 
Introduction,  Dr.  Winckler  gives  us  a  general  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Asia  as  far  as  it  refers  to  Biblical  subjects.  This 
is  followed  by  a  history  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  of  the  new 
Babylonian  empire,  of  the  western  kingdoms,  and  of  Musri ;  the 
historical  part  is  concluded  by  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  political  government.  A  similar  systematic  treatment 
obtains  in  the  part  devoted  to  geography.  Next,  the  history  of 
Israel  is  developed  from  its  earliest  times  (we  cannot  agree  with 
Dr.  Winckler  in  his  estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  literature  down  to  the  period  of  Titus  and  Hadrian),  and 
is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  Chronology,  and  on  Weights  and 
Measures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Zimmern's  portion  of  the 
work  will  soon  follow. 

3.  Commentary. — In  1895  the  Leo-Gesellschaft  issued  a  pro- 
gramme announcing  the  publication  of  a  brief  scientific  commen- 
tary on  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  editorship  of 
Prof  Schafer,  of  Vienna,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Prof  Flunk, 
of  Innsbruk,  Prof.  Neumann,  of  Vienna,  Canon  Selbst,  of  Mainz, 
Prof  Vetter,  of  Tiibingen,  and  Dr.  Zschokke,  of  Vienna.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  work*  has  now  come  to  hand,  and  it  fully 
comes  up  to  our  expectations.  In  parallel  columns  we  have  a 
translation  of  Pillion's  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  another 
of  Baer's  Hebrew  text.  In  the  deuterocanonical  portions  of 
Esther  the  second  translation  follows  the  Septuagint  text.  The 
notes  are  concise  indeed,  but  they  explain  the  difficult  texts  quite 
satisfactorily. — The  Expository  Thne^  contains   a  brief  statement 

*  Wissenschaftlicher  Commentar  zu  den  Heiligen  Schriften  des  AUen  Testa- 
mentes.  Abtheilung  I,  Band  4,  I.  Halfte.  Die  Biicher  Esdras,  Nehemias  und 
Esther,  iibersetzt  und  erklSrt  von  Dr.  Michael  Seisenberger.  Wien  :  Mayer  und  Co. 
1901. 

*  December,  1901,  p.  97  f. 
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concerning  Mr.  Burkitt's  review  of  Dr.  Blass'  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Though  the  reviewer  finds  no  pleasure  in  any  unfavorable 
comments  on  the  great  scholar's  work,  still  he  believes  neither  in 
Dr.  Blass'  text  nor  in  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  formed. 
Dr.  Blass  accepts  or  rejects  a  text  as  often  on  its  literary  or  relig- 
ious fitness  as  on  documentary  evidence.  Thus  in  the  text  Matt. 
17:  27,  "  When  thou  hast  opened  its  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a 
stater,"  Dr.  Blass  omits  the  first  part,  "  when  thou  hast  opened  its 
mouth,"  and  changes  the  second  part  into  "  it  will  fetch  a  stater  " 
(when  sold). — Rich.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.,  has  published  a  commen- 
tary on  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles'!  which  belongs  to  the  series  of 
Oxford  Commentaries  edited  by  Prof.  Walter  Lock.  Gibson's 
Job  was  the  first  volume  of  this  series ;  but  the  plan  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  wholly  different.  The  notes  are  given  in  the  form 
of  a  straightforward  narrative,  to  be  read  just  as  the  Book  of  Acts 
itself  is  read,  and  the  text,  which  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version,  is 
given  when  it  is  wanted.  What  is  usually  added  by  way  of  mar- 
ginal references  has  been  given  in  the  footnotes.  Mr.  Rackham 
translates  the  Acts  into  modern  language,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
his  paraphrase  has  to  explain  many  allusions.  The  end  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  divides  the  Book  of  Acts  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  Mr.  Rackham  calls  the  Acts  of  Peter,  the 
second  the  Acts  of  Paul.  According  to  the  common  rendering 
of  the  Greek  text  as  based  on  some  less  important  MSS.,  the  last 
verse  of  chapter  1 2  reads, "  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from 
Jerusalem,  having  fulfilled  their  ministry,  taking  with  them  John, 
who  was  surnamed  Mark."  The  verse  so  explained  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  Acts  of  Paul.  But  Mr.  Rackham  prefers  the 
reading  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic  MSS.,  translating  '*  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem  and  fulfilled  their  ministry;  and  took  with 
them  John."  According  to  this  explanation  the  verse  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  Acts  of  Peter. — The  Rev.  A,  C.  Mackenzie,  in 
an  article  which  he  entitles  Happiness  at  the  Table — and  Afterf 
cannot  understand  how  "a  few  hours  of  divine  suffering  is 
enough  to  outweigh  the  sins  of  the  world  in  all  ages."  Pie 
believes  that  such  a  doctrine  "  will  not  do,"  and  is  "  an  outrage 

^London:  Methuen.      1901. 

^  The  Expository  Ttmes^  December,  1901,  p.  104  ft. 
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upon  common  sense."  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  a  sincere 
Protestant  with  his  fragmentary  system  of  dogma  should  be 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  foregoing  truth ;  but  it  does  surprise  us 
that  the  same  sincere  Protestant  entirely  misrepresents  the  Catho- 
lic view  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ.  According  to  the  writer, 
Catholics  explain  the  great  atoning  power  of  Christ's  suffering  by 
maintaining  that  He  is  suffering  still.  **  We  are  asked  to  believe," 
he  says,  "  by  this  expedient  of  inexorable  Roman  logic  that  our 
Saviour  is  literally  dying,  daily,  hourly,  momentarily,  and  endur- 
ing penalties  which  fiends  incarnate  might  congratulate  themselves 
upon  having  invented.  The  Mass  puts  a  bloody  lever  into  our 
hands."  If  the  object  be  worthy  of  congratulation,  it  is  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie who  must  be  complimented  upon  having  produced  a  piece  of 
fancy  that  no  Catholic  theology  ever  dreamed  of — Prof  Jannaris  is 
of  opinion  that  "  as  it  appears  in  our  printed  editions,  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  perhaps  the  worst  edited  of  all  ancient  books."  He 
does  nor  hesitate,  therefore,  to  correct  the  text  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  his  own  preconceived  ideas  of  right  and 
truth.  Two  instances  will  illustrate  the  wonderful  results  reached 
by  the  Professor.  Writing  on  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Logosf 
he  produces  the  following  rendering  of  the  Evangelist's  introduc- 
tion :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  utterance.  Now  the  utterance 
was  made  unto  God,  and  was  a  god.  This  utterance  was  in  the 
beginning  made  unto  God.  .  .  And  the  mandate  (/.  ^.,  the 
charge  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  to  become  God's 
children)  became  flesh  (?>.,  became  embodied  in,  or  was  put  into 
execution  by  us  Christians)  and  lodged  in  us,  and  (so)  we  beheld 
his  (the  Light's)  glory."  No  need  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
change  of  meaning  of  the  word  Logos  ;  to  the  forced  explanation 
of  the  phrase  "  became  flesh "  and  "  lodged  in  us  ; "  to  the 
change  of  punctuation ;  and  to  the  entire  neglect  of  antiquity. 
Any  one  of  these  points  would  suffice  to  bury  Prof  Jannaris'  in- 
vestigation forever,  if  he  were  not  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Greek,  both  modern  and  classical,  and  a  lecturer  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  The  second  instance  illustrating  the  Profes- 
sor's results  may  be  taken  from  a  paper  on  "  The  Unrighteous 

^  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Neutestamentliche  Wissenschafl  und  die  Kunde  des  Urckris- 
tentums ;  Giessen  :  J.  Ricker. 
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Steward  and  Machiavellism,"  according  to  which  the  writer's  idea 
of  moral  uprightness  is  outraged  by  the  current  text  of  the  New 
Testament.^*^  Hence  the  critic  would  have  us  read  the  conclusion 
of  the  parable  in  this  way :  "  Shall  I  also  say  unto  you :  Make 
yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
that,  when  it  hath  failed,  they  may  receive  you  ?  In  the  everlast- 
ing tabernacles  he  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  thing  is  faithful 
also  in  a  great  deal  ?" — Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  reviews  in  The  Jew- 
ish Quarterly  Review  for  October  a  volume  of  sermons  written  by  a 
famous  Philadelphia  Rabbi,  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  and  entitled  A 
Rabbi's  Impression  of  the  Oberammergati  Passion  Play.  The  author 
of  the  sermons  feels  sure  that  the  Jews  have  been  entirely  misrep- 
resented and  maligned  both  in  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play 
and  in  the  Gospels.  "  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  these 
trumped-up  charges  against  the  Rabbis,  in  all  the  Gospel-recorded 
bitterness  of  Jesus  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees."  The  Gos- 
pels are  a  late  production,  according  to  Dr.  Krauskopf ;  they  do 
not  reflect  the  time  of  Jesus.  Here  we  have  "  the  language  of 
the  latter-day  Romanized  vindictive  theologians  of  the  Church 
militant."  Mr.  Montefiore  points  out  the  Rabbi's  untenable  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  late  date  of  the  Gospels ;  he  urges,  moreover, 
that  the  Rabbi  accepts  as  true  and  authentic  whatever  the  Gospels 
say  in  favor  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  while  he  rejects  all  the 
passages  which  point  the  other  way.  Moreover,  "  without  Jesus, 
who  in  life  and  tenets  was  not  a  mere  replica  of  any  other  con- 
temporary rabbi,  the  Gospels  are  even  a  greater  puzzle  than 
before."  Finally,  the  Gospel  does  not  at  all  seem  to  be  antece- 
dently improbable.  If  the  Jews  did  not  admit  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  why  should  they  have  believed  in  His  Divinity  ?  And  if 
they  did  not  believe  in  His  Divinity,  why  should  they  not  show 
their  hatred  of  a  reputed  blasphemer  ?  " — Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay 
•contributes  a  most  interesting  article  on  The  Cities  of  the  Pauline 
Churches  to  The  Expositor  iox  December,  1901  (pp.  401-414).  He 
describes  briefly  the  chief  forces  which  were  at  work  in  all  these 
cities,  and  the  most  prominent  features  common  to  them.  The 
Professor  believes  that  "  if  this  had  been  systematically  done  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  probably  some  current  statements  about 
Paul  would  never  have  been  made." 

^"  The  Expository  Times ^  December  1901,  p.  128  f. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


IN  the  preceding  number  of  The  Dolphin  an  outline  of  the 
organism  of  philosophy  was  presented.  An  integral  and 
complementar}'^  part  of  that  organism  is  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Some  preliminary  notes  on  this  subject  will  be  here  summarized. 
These  will  receive  a  continuous  development  in  subsequent 
numbers. 

The  History  of  Philosophy.—  i.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  the 
course  of  the  philosophical  systems  (in  other  words,  the  systema- 
tized solutions  of  philosophical  problems)  that  have  succeeded  one 
another  during  the  lapse  of  time,  together  with  the  process  of  de- 
velopment of  philosophy  effected  in  and  by  these  systems.  A 
history  of  philosophy  is  an  orderly  account  of  these  systems  as 
regards  their  contents,  their  origin  and  mutual  relations,  and  their 
influence  on  the  general  development  of  philosophy. 

2.  The  various  systems  that  have  arisen  and  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  long  life  of  philosophy  may  be  arranged  under  the 
following  headings :  (i)  Empiricism,  which  reduces  the  sum  of 
reahty  knowable  by  the  human  mind  to  the  facts  of  experience, 
external  (by  the  senses)  and  internal  (by  consciousness  and  re- 
flective analysis).  The  task  of  philosophy  will  thus  be  to  group 
these  facts  in  their  most  general  classes  and  to  formulate  their 
most  general  laws.  Empiricism  appears  under  three  forms  :  (a) 
Materialism,  which  affirms  the  existenc  of  matter  and  motion, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  spirit.  To  this  system  belong  Demo- 
critus,  Leucippus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius  amongst  the  ancients  ;  and 
Vogt,  Moleschott,  Buechner,  and  Haeckel  amongst  moderns. 
(B)  Sensism  (phenomenalism),  which  admits  sensile  data  or  phe- 
nomena only  and  denies  or  doubts  of  any  special  subphenomenal 
reality.  The  ancient  sceptics,  Pyrrho,  Oenesidemus,  Sextus 
Empiricus,  and  their  modern  representatives,  Hume  and  his  follow- 
ers, may  be  here  classified,  (r)  Positivism,  which  in  addition  to 
the  facts  of  experience  admits  the  existence  of  universal  laws 
which  man  can  discover  and  formulate.  Comte,  Taine,  Lewes, 
Spencer  are  well-known  positivists, 

(2)  Intellectualism,  which  defends  the  existence  of  supersen- 
sible facts  (transcending  experience)  and  of  supermaterial  ideas,  prin- 
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ciples,  and  laws ;  and  endeavors  to  explain  the  world  of  sensile 
reality  by  reference  to  the  supersensible  and  supermaterial  order. 
{a)  Moderate  Intellectualisnty  which  finds  an  ultimate  explanation 
of  things  in  the  divine  archetypal  ideas.  This  system  is  also  called 
spiritualism  (not  spiritism),  because  it  defends  the  existence  of 
spiritual  realities,  viz.,  God  and  the  human  soul.  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, St.  Thomas,  are  representative  teachers  ,  of  spiritualism.  (B) 
Ultra-intellectualism,  which  denies  the  existence  of  a  real  world 
outside  thought.  Things  exist  only  in  our  perceptive  acts  :  esse 
est  percipi.  Berkeley  is  the  typical  idealist  in  this  sense,  (r) 
Pantheism  identifies  the  world  with  God:  God  is  all,  and  all  is 
God,  is  its  formula.  Things  are  just  modes  of  the  divine  essence. 
3.  The  basis  of  this  classification  is  obviously  man's  composite 
nature  and  the  dominant  faculties  resulting  therefrom.  Another 
arrangement  worthy  of  mention  is  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
leading  problems  growing  out  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
philosophical  organism:  (i)  The  main  problems  of  Logic  and 
Epistemology  (Noetics)  are  those  which  concern  certitude,  method, 
and  the  objectivity  of  ideas,  {a)  The  efforts  at  solving  the  first 
appear  in  the  history  of  philosophy  under  the  titles  dogmatism 
and  scepticism  (with  its  various  modifications,  criticism,  phenomenal- 
ism, subjectivism,  relativism,  agnosticism,  etc.) ;  (B)  The  method- 
problem  has  given  rise  to  various  forms  of  empiricism  (which  as 
regards  the  preceding  problem  is  simply  a  form  of  scepticism),  and 
logically  results  in  sensualism,  materiaHsm,  positivism,  evolution- 
ism, etc.  Opposed  to  this  method-theory  are  idealism,  rational- 
ism, mysticism,  eclecticism,  traditionalism,  {c)  The  problem  of  the 
validity  of  ideas  has  resulted  in  the  famous  theories  of  nominal- 
ism, conceptualism,  and  realism.  (2)  In  General  Metaphysics 
history  presents  us  with  idealism  (considered  here  not  as  a  method, 
but  in  its  afifirmative  elements),  dualism,  and  monism.  (3)  In 
Cosmology  the  questions  of  the  essence  of  matter  and  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  life  have  been  answered  by  atomism, 
and  dynamism,  hylemorphism,  transformism.  (4)  The  leading 
problems  of  Psychology  centre  in  the  nature,  liberty,  and  destiny 
of  the  human  soul.  Their  corresponding  systems  are  spiritual- 
ism, sensism,  determinism.  (5)  The  chief  errors  in  Theodicy  are 
summed  up  in  pantheism  and  atheism,  with  the  associated  relig- 
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ious  forms,  polytheism,  dualism,  Buddhism,  etc.  (6)  In  Ethics 
sensualism  and  Stoicism,  including  Kant's  autonomism,  stand 
opposed  to  the  true  system,  spiritualism.  In  social  and  economic 
questions  the  difficulty  in  balancing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
with  those  of  the  community  have  given  rise  to  communism  and 
socialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  individualism  and 
liberalism. 

4.  These  various  systems  do  not  appear  in  anything  like 
orderly  succession.  At  one  time  one,  at  another  time  another 
may  be  more  in  evidence ;  and  several  or  all  may  co-exist  in  a 
given  age. 

In  the  general  course  of  philosophical  thought  one  can 
discern  a  central  body  advancing  on  the  whole  steadily  from 
the  beginning.  At  one  time  in  greater  numbers  and  with  firmer 
and  more  rapid  step,  and  at  another  with  decimated  ranks  and 
slower  advance,  there  has  always  existed  a  certain  though  not 
unbroken  continuity  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
divisions  of  the  philosophical  systems,  viz.:  moderate  intellectual- 
ism  or  spiritualism.  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Suarez  and  their  later  successors  are 
leaders  in  a  consecutive  line  of  philosophical  intellectualists.  The 
reason  of  the  continuity  of  this  system  may  be  found,  (i)  in  its 
conformity  with  the  spontaneous  intuitions  of  reason,  i.  e.,  with 
common  sense;  (2)  in  its  harmony  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
ascertained  results  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  on  the  other  with 
revelation ;  (3)  in  the  breadth  of  its  principles,  which  embrace 
whatever  is  true  in  each  of  the  other  systems,  whilst  excluding 
their  errors ;  (4)  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  method,  which 
is  analytico-synthetic,  shunning  the  narrowness  that  characterizes 
^he  exclusive  use  of  analysis,  as  well  as  the  vagueness  and  the 
subjectivism  that  accompany  pure  synthesis. 

5.  The  History  of  Philosophy  embraces  three  eras, — ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern,  (i)  The  Orient  was  the  cradle  of  phil- 
osophy ;  but  there  it  blends  with  religious  ideas  and  systems. 
It  appears  first  as  a  distinct  intellectual  system  in  Greece.  Thales 
is  generally  mentioned  as  the  first  of  professional  philosophers. 
He  and  his  followers  sought  for  the  first  constituent  principle  of 
the  universe.     The  sophists  called  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
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mind  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge.  Socrates  imitated  them  ki 
this  respect,  but  avoided  their  scepticism.  His  philosophy  was  a 
theory  of  moral  ideas  and  the  principles  of  conduct.  Plato  added 
a  system  of  metaphysics,  which  Aristotle  made  more  objective 
and  also  constructed  a  systematic  logic,  physics,  and  ethics.  The 
Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Pyrrhonists  confined  themselves  to  the 
quest  of  happiness,  which  in  various  ways  they  found  in,  a  life 
of  tranquillity.  i 

(2)  When  Christianity  appeared,  philosophy  was  already  fairty 
well  organized.  It  contained  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  but 
it  had  no  measurable  influence  as  a  reforming  agency  of  morality. 
The  Apostles  and  the  early  Fathers  paid  little  attention  to  phii- 
osophy.  Presently  the  necessity  of  defending  and  expanding  the 
teachings  of  faith  gave  rise  to  a  Christianized  philosophy.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  this  developed  into  scholasticism,  which  reached 
its  highest  perfection  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  soon  aft^r 
began  to  decline.  A  reformation  but  not  a  revolution  was 
needed. 

(3)  Bacon  and  Descartes  took  up  a  reformation,  but  met  with 
very  limited  success.  Both  separated  reason  from  faith  and  thus 
left  the  mind  without  a  higher  light.  Bacon  exaggerated  empir- 
icism and  his  method  developed  into  Locke's  sensism  and  Hume's 
scepticism.  Descartes  exaggerated  intellectualism,  and  his  theories 
ran  out  eventually  into  German  transcendentalism,  which  resulted 
in  positivism,  French  and  English. 

Bibliographical  Suggestions.  i 

The  student  who  has  not  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of 
German  or  French  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  present  department 
of  philosophy.  .  For  though  there  is  quite  a  number  of  works 
on  this  subject  in  English,  the  most  and  the  best  of  them  have 
been  translated  from  these  languages,  and,  with  only  one  exception, 
author  and  translator  are  non-Catholics.  As  a  consequence, 
not  logical  but  none  the  less  actual.  Catholic  philosophy  is  either 
inadequately  treated  or  misrepresented.  The  one  exception' 5s 
Father  Finlay's  translation  of  the  first  part  of  Stockl's  Lekrbuhh 
der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie.  (Mainz  :  Kirchheim.  1875.)  Aside 
from  this  book,  which  treats  only  of  the  pre-schokstic  period, 
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there  is  no  work  in  English  that  can  be  recommended  without 
some  reservation.  The  reader  of  German  has  a  safe  guide  both 
as  regards  matter  and  sources  of  information  in  the  series  of  well- 
known  works  by  Dr.  Stockl.  Besides  the  Lehrbnch  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  the  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters  (3 
vols.  Mainz.  1864-66)  and  the  Geschichte  der  Modernen  Philoso- 
phie {2  wo\s.  Mainz.  1883).  A  work  whose  erudition  and  rich- 
ness of  thought  have  won  for  it  the  respect  of  scholars  alien  to 
the  Catholic  philosophical  standpoint  from  which  it  is  written,  is 
Prof  Willmann's  Geschichte  des  Idealismus  (3  vols.  Braunschweig : 
Vieweg  und  Sohn.  1894).  The  work  might  be  called  a  philos- 
ophy of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  as  its  aim  is  to  segregate 
from  the  infinitely  complex  and  seemingly  hopeless  tangle  of 
human  speculation  the  main  threads  that  run  from  the  beginning 
onwards  to  our  own  time ;  in  other  words,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
philosophia  perennis,  to  which  the  author,  using  the  term  with  a 
deeper  sense  than  usually  attaches  to  it,  gives  the  name  Idealism. 
To  appreciate  it  fully  one  must  be  fairly  familiar  both  with  philos- 
ophy and  the  general  history  thereof 

In  the  French  language  there  are  several  excellent  works 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  One  of  the  best  in  this 
connection  is  the  Abbe  Dagneaux's  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie 
(Paris  :  Victor  Retaux.  1901).  Its  style  is  clear,  the  method  fault- 
less, and  the  work  on  the  whole  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  an 
introductory  purpose.  A  somewhat  more  detailed  treatment  of 
the  matter  is  given  by  P.  Vallet  (Paris :  Roger  and  Chernoviz ; 
numerous  editions),  and  a  still  ampler  presentation  by  the  Abbe 
Blanc  (3  vols.  Lyons :  Vitte.  1 896).  The  latter  work  is  especially 
serviceable  because  of  its  very  full  account  of  contemporary  phil- 
osophy, particularly  the  French. 

Having  mastered  any  one  of  the  foregoing  works,  the  student 
is  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  English. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  bibliography  both  of  general  philosophy 
and  of  its  history,  Weber's  manual  is  probably  the  best.  (Trans- 
lated by  Prof  Thilly.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1 896.) 
Oberweg  is  a  larger  and  much  more  erudite  work.  It  contains, 
besides,  a  brief  sketch  of  English  and  American  philosophy  by 
Noah  Porter.    (English  translation  by  Prof  Morris.    2  vols.    New 
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York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1 876.)  Erdmann's  work  appears 
in  an  English  translation  by  Prof.  Hough.  (Three  vols.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1 890.)  It  is  profound  and  learned,  but 
written  from  an  Hegelian  standpoint.  An  account  of  Windelband's 
well-known  work  was  given  in  the  preceding  number  of  The 
Dolphin.  The  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Comte,  by 
George  Henry  Lewes  ( 5th  edition.  London  and  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1880),  is  interesting  for  its  biographical 
sketches,  and  suggestive  occasionally  for  its  critical  insights.  It  is 
impregnated,  however,  throughout  with  the  author's  positivism, 
and  its  account  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  deserves  ridicule 
rather  than  thoughtful  consideration. 

A  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,^ 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (2  vols.  Phillips  &  Hunt:  New  York.  1883)  is  a 
helpful  work,  more  for  its  critical  than  its  expository  features. 
Among  the  Science  Primers  (New  York :  American  Book  Co. 
1900),  there  is  a  synoptical  sketch  whose  value  lies  in  the  bird's- 
eye  view  it  offers  of  the  chronological  succession  of  the  systems 
of  philosophy. 

Recent  Philosophical  Literature. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  de  Philosophic  opens  with  an 
interesting  article,  by  Prof  Van  Biervliet,  on  Motor  Memory. 
The  classification  of  memory  images,  so  far  as  they  concern  lan- 
guage, into  three  types  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  modern 
psychology :  the  visual,  the  auditory,  the  motor ;  the  latter  being 
subject  to  several  variations.  Recent  experiments  go  to  show 
that  most  persons  retain  words  by  auditory-motor  images. 
The  reason  of  this  fact  lies,  of  course,  quite  on  the  surface.  We 
learn  to  speak  by  hearing  the  sound  of  words  and  imitating  it  by 
motion  of  the  articulatory  muscles,  and  naturally  the  answering 
images  take  an  habitual  place  in  consciousness.  Under  visual 
and  auditory,  however,  are  grouped  a  number  of  sensations  in 
which  motor  influence  .plays  a  considerable  part.  The  retina  and 
the  corresponding  cerebral  centres  respond  only  to  luminous 
stimulation.  It  is  the  muscles  that  surround  and  control  the  eye- 
ball that  directly  assist  in  the  perception  of  outline  or  shape. 
Everyone  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  knows  how 
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difficult  it  is  not  to  pronounce  the  words  interiorly  while  the  eye 
scans  the  printed  page.  As  M.  Van  Biervliet  remarks,  "  il  faut 
tout  un  entrainement  pour  parvenir  a  lire  des  yeux  seuls."  Usu- 
ally we  perceive  form  simultaneously  with  color ;  in  reading  we 
pronounce  while  we  see.  So,  too,  with  the  auditory  images,  they 
are  never  without  their  motor  accompaniments.  The  listener 
reproduces  what  he  hears.  Stimulation  of  the  auditory  centres 
results  in  a  modification  of  the  articulatory  muscles.  So  close  is 
the  connection  between  the  sense  image  and  the  imitational  motion 
that  here,  too,  something  like  violence  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  blending.  In  experimenting  on  this  matter  the  subject  is 
required  to  keep  his  mouth  wide  open  and  sing  a  vowel  sound, — 
Uy  for  instance, — in  order  to  prevent  vocalization ;  and  even  then 
the  subject  will  usually  pronounce  the  word  interiorily.  Prof. 
Van  Biervliet  enters  into  some  details  which  we  must  omit.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  memoiy  image  of  spoken  words  may  be 
utterly  obliterated  (the  case  of  aphasia),  while  the  musical  mem- 
ory remains  comparatively  intact ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
independent  centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex  for  speech  and  sound. 
The  writer  refuses  to  admit,  however,  the  distinction  made  by 
Charcot  between  the  motor-articulatory  and  the  motor-graphic 
type  of  image,  and  claims  that  there  is  no  special  centre  in  the 
brain  for  graphic  movements ;  but  that  written  words  and  letters 
are  retained  principally  in  the  form  of  visual  images ;  we  write 
words  and  letters  according  as  we  visualize  them  in  imagination. 
He  cites  Preyer  to  the  effect  that  a  person's  calligraphy  presents 
always  the  same  characteristic  malformations,  whatever  be  the 
part  of  the  body  whereby  they  are  produced.  Thus,  if  one  is 
accustomed  to  make  long  t's  or  his  iCs  like  n's^  he  will  do  the 
same  if  he  writes  with  his  left  hand  or  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue ; 
a  sign  that  it  is  not  the  motor-images  resulting  from  a  graphic 
centre  that  are  influential  in  the  malformation,  but  that  the  effex:t, 
is  due  to  the  visual  image  which  the  hand  imitates.  Nevertheless,, 
the  memory  of  movements  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  writing  do 
play  a  part  in  calligraphy;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  secondary  part. 
The  muscles  of  the  hand  and  forearm  have  the  special  advantage 
of  exercise  and  "  habit,"  and  thus  are  attached  to  motor-memory^ 
upon  which  writing  depends.     The  author  describes  a  number  of 
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interesting  experiments  carried  on  by  Jonas  Colin  ^  in  Germany, 
and  by  Theo.  L.  Smith  ^  in  the  United  States,  to  discern  the 
functions  of  visual,  auditory,  and  motor-images  in  memorizing. 
The  practical  result  of  these  experiments  seems  to  be  that  to 
impress  a  printed  passage  on  the  memory  it  is  not  necessary  to 
read  and  reread  five  or  six  times,  but  twice  or  thrice  at  the  most. 
After  the  first  reading  the  learner  should  be  able  to  reproduce  the 
passage  interiorly ;  the  second  or  third  (at  most)  reading  should 
serve  to  correct  the  mental  reproduction.  M.  Van  Biervliet  con- 
isiders  this  "  une  conclusion  fort  importante  au  point  de  vue  peda- 
gogique ;  "  and  so  no  doubt  it  would  be,  if  it  could  claim  any- 
thing like  generality  of  application.  Unfortunately,  the  countless 
disturbing  influences,  physical,  physiological,  and  psychological, 
that  play  incessantly  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  memory,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  modifications  to  which  the  psychic  power  and  its 
material  organ  are  subject  through  the  force  of  "  habit,"  render  it 
impossible  to  generalize  with  any  assurance  on  so  variable  a  sub- 
ject. Just  how  variable  it  is  may  be  seen  from  the  article  on  the 
Mental  Imagery  of  Students  in  the  last  number  of  the  Psycholog- 
ical Review.  The  paper  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  given  by  the 
Junior  Class  of  Psychology,  consisting  of  1 1 8  young  women,  in 
Vassar  College,  to  the  "  Questionary  upon  Ideational  Type,"  in 
Titchener's  Experimental  Psychology}  The  questionaiy  contains 
a  highly  elaborate  list  of  topics  covering  a  large  field  of  images 
appertaining  to  each  of  the  senses.  The  reader  will  not  fail 
to  admire  the  industry  and  patience  with  which  Professor 
French  tabulated  the  results  of  the  scrutiny  to  which  the 
young  ladies  of  Vassar  subjected  their  variegated  consciousness, 
seeing  especially  that  the  pupils  were  not  experts  in  introspective 
investigation.  A  critical  study  of  the  result  does  not,  indeed, 
reveal  any  great  positive  advantage  accruing  therefrom  to  psy- 
chology, but  the  negative  gain  is  considerable.  "  Considering  the 
paper  as  a  whole,"  Professor  French  observes,  "  I  should  say  that 
the  difference  in  mental  imagery  of  the  several  members  of  the 

^  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie  und   Physiologie  der  Sinnesorgane ;    s.   XV,  f.   3. 
Leipzig.     1897. 

^  Amer.  Jour  of  Psych.  ^  July,  1 896. 
'Student's  Manual,  p.  198. 
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class  are  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  degree.  All  are  able  to  call 
up  visual,  auditory,  and  tactile  images.  Only  one  or  two  in  each 
case  are  lacking  in  either  taste,  smell,  temperature,  or  motor 
images.  .  .  .  If  one  were  to  generalize  from  this  single  set  of 
answers  he  would  conclude  that  in  most  people  the  mind  is 
capable,  by  effort,  of  all  kinds  of  sense  imagery,  although  as  a 
usual  thing  its  content  is  limited  to  one  or  two  special  forms." 
The  everyday,  plain  man  weighing  the  worth  of  this  result  may 
begrudge  the  candle.  But  he  must  be  reminded  that  his  are  not 
the  standards  of  science.  The  student  of  the  "  old  psychology  " 
will,  however,  discern  in  these  and  kindred  experimentations  a 
confirmation  of  the  Aristotelian  theses  on  the  substantial  union 
between  the  body  and  the  soul ;  while  he  will  assimilate  to  his  own 
conclusions  on  imagination  and  memory  the  ascertained  facts  of 
experimental  research  relative  to  the  prominent  types  of  images, 
motor  and  sensory.  That  this  latter  distinction  has,  moreover,  its 
pedagogical  application  and  importance  he  will,  of  course,  not  fail 
to  recognize. 

While  the  results  of  recent  experimental  research  are  constantly 
confirming  and  illustrating  with  new  facts  the  teachings  of  scho- 
lastic psychology,  it  is  not  so  often  one  has  the  opportunity  of 
calling  in  a  competent  witness  from  the  outside  in  testimony  to  the 
natural  philosophy  of  the  schools.  The  theory  of  "  matter  and 
form  "  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  relegated  by  the  modem 
mind  to  the  lumber-room  of  metaphysical  rubbish.  In  a  recent 
pamphlet,  however,  from  the  hand  of  an  able  biological  writer,  we 
actually  find  the  old  theory  brought  forth  from  the  darkness, 
dusted  and  furbished  and  bedecked  with  the  ornaments  of  the  new 
science.  It  is  only  a  short  pamphlet  of  less  than  two-score  pages, 
this  essay  of  M.Vignon;*  but  it  is  rich  in  scientific  illustration, 
keen  criticism,  and  far-reaching  philosophical  generalizations.  A 
luminous  article  entitled  "  Le  Concept  de  Force  devant  la  Science 
Modeme  "  is  devoted  to  it  in  the  Revue  de  Philosophie.  M.  Vignon 
holds  no  brief  for  the  Stagyrite  or  his  scholastic  disciples,  but  he 
realizes  that  the  facts  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  are  in- 
explicable, save  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  in  nature  and 

*  La  Notion  de  Force,  le  principe  de  I'energie  et  la  biologic  g6n6rale.  Causeries 
.scientifiques  de  la  Society  Zoologique  de  France.    No.  7. 
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above  nature  of  other  principles  than  atoms  and  motion,  the  ulti- 
mate postulates  of  mechanicism.  Force,  in  the  Aristotelian  ter- 
minology/<?n;/,  he  claims,  exists  in  matter,  inorganic  and  organic, 
as  the  principle  of  action  and  the  principle  of  specification — propo- 
sitions that  might  have  been  taken  from  any  manual  of  scho- 
lasticism. M.  Vignon  draws  his  arguments  for  these  statements 
from  the  physical  sciences ;  but  his  synthesis  covers  a  wider  philo- 
sophical range.  Dynamism,  he  maintains,  alone  harmonizes  science 
and  philosophy,  the  spheres  of  the  senses,  and  the  higher  reaches 
of  intelligence. 
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The  Newer  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. — There  is 
each  year  during  the  Christmas  vacation  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can naturalists.  This  meeting  includes  sessions  of  a  number  of 
scientific  societies, — the  American  Anatomical  Society,  the 
American  Physiological  Society,  the  Chemical  Society,  and  many 
others.  The  meeting  is  held  each  year  in  a  different  city,  and 
was  this  year  convened  at  Chicago.  We  do  not  know  yet 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  influence  of  "  The  Windy  City  "  that 
led  to  the  announcement  of  a  very  great  discovery  in  nervous 
physiology,  said  to  be  contained  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Albert  F. 
Matthews,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  before  the  American  Physiological  Society,  on 
December  30. 

Dr.  Matthews  claims  to  have  found  a  new  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  nerve  impulses  are  conveyed,  and  to  have  shown 
that  it  is  really  an  electrical  disturbance  that  travels  from  particle 
to  particle  within  the  nerves.  We  know  that  the  current  of  ner- 
vous impulses  is  not  an  electrical  current  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  for  it  travels  much  slower.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  particles  composing  nerves  resembled  small  Leyden  jars 
whose  charge  of  electricity  might  be  discharged  into  successive 
parts  as  the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  electrical  equilibrium.  It 
seems  to  be  an  elaboration  of  this  theory  that  Dr.  Matthews  has 
embodied  in  his  paper.     While  he  gave  a  summary  of  his  results 
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toithe  public  press,  there  is  as  yet  no  way  of  judging  whether 
Prof.  iM^tthews  arrives  at  his  conclusions  as  the  result  of  careful 
experimentation,  or  merely  theoretic  considerations.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  main  basis  for  the  much  advertised  discovery. 
Practical  nervous  experts  complain  that  there  are  too  many 
theories  alrea<iy. 

.  Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at 
whose  suggestion  Prof.  Matthews'  work  was  undertaken,  hails 
the  announcement  as  a  great  discovery.  We  have  had,  however, 
in  the  past  two  years  three  announcements  of  great  discoveries 
from  the  laboratory  of  Prof  Loeb.  After  careful  consideration 
none  of  them  have  proved  to  be  very  far-reaching  in  their  effect 
on  scientific  thought.  Some  time  ago  we  were  told  that  com- 
mon salt  was  a  sort  of  an  elixir  of  life,  because  it  enabled  muscle 
to  retain  its  contractiHty  for  a  long  time  after  removal  from  the 
body.  Salt  solution  has  been  used  by  surgeons  for  many  years 
because  of  this  conservative  effect  on  tissue.  A  little  later  we 
were  told  that  the  secret  of  fertilization  was  chemic  irritation.  Dr. 
Loeb  succeeded  in  causing  unfertilized  sea  urchin's  eggs  to  grow 
as  if  they  had  been  fertilized.  This  was  shown,  however,  to  be 
only  an  atavistic  reversion  to  parthenogenetic  generation  in  this 
creature.  We  shall  wait,  then,  with  some  curiosity  the  formal 
publication  of  the  full  paper  on  which  this  new  discovery  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  founded. 

•  Meantime,  there  is  not  a  little  feeling  among  physicians  and 
men  of  science  that  the  announcement  in  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  exaggerated  importance  of  simple  steps  in  the  laboratory 
progress  of  physiology  tends  to  bring  discredit  on  science  and 
on  the  great  University  from  which  they  emanate.  Already  in 
Europe  they  have  begun  to  discount  the  significance  of  scientific 
announcements  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

•  '  The  present  discovery  is  said  to  be  of  special  interest  popu- 
larly, because  it  furnishes  an  explanation  of  anaesthesia.  Anaes- 
thetics are  active,  according  to  Dr.  Matthews,  because  they  dis- 
solve fat.  But,  surely  no  cruder  explanation  of  anaesthesia  could 
be  imagined  than  that  ether,  for  instance,  dissolves  fat  out  of  the 
nervous  structures.  Recovery  from  anaesthesis  is  too  rapid  and 
too  complete  to  admit  any  such  thought  as  this.     Physicians 
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laugh  at  the  idea.  With  regard  to  snake  bite,  the  new  theory  is 
said  to  explain  why  alcohol  is  good  for  snake  bite.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  alcohol  is  not  good  for  snake  bite.  There  is  no  trust- 
worthy set  of  statistics  to  show  that  alcohol  ever  benefited  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  popular  medical  delusions.  Plenty  of  men  have 
been  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  when  drunk  and  have  nevertheless 
perished.  Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  people  bitten  by  poisonous, 
reptiles  die,  and  the  remaining  five-sixths  recover  and  furnish  the 
basis  for  many  cures. 

Insects  and  Intelligence. — Professor  W.  M.  Wheeler  has  re- 
cently presented  a  series  of  papers  on  American  ants,  in  the 
pages  of  the  American  Naturalist.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
he  does  not  consider  these  wonderfully  gifted  little  creatures  as 
exercising  any  reasoning  power.  His  conclusion  is,  **  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  anything  beyond 
instinct  and  simple  intelligence  in  the  ants  which  form  compound 
and  mixed  nests.  There  are  no  evidences  of  ratiocination  in  ants." 
Maeterlink's  recent  book  on  the  bees  attracted  renewed  attention 
to  this  insect.  Some  of  the  wonderful  faculties  attributed  to  it, 
however,  as  the  result  of  the  transference  of  human  reasoning 
power  into  insect  action,  are  not  sufficient  to  deceive  the  better 
class  of  scientists,  who  insist  that  instinct  is  quite  sufficient  to 
explain  the  actions  of  the  bee  as  well  as  those  of  the  ant.  The 
poet  finds  it  more  alluring  to  paint  as  his  imagination  pictures 
motives,  but  the  calmer  scientist  finds  only  such  instincts  as  self- 
preservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  as  the  basis  for 
actions  that  at  times  startlingly  simulate  the  results  of  ratiocina- 
tion. 

School  of  Hygiene.^Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the 
president-elect  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  his  editor's 
introduction  to  the  School  Hygiene  recently  issued  by  Professor 
Shaw,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, says : 

"  School  buildings  are  constantly  erected  with  a  view  to  exterior  effect  alone, 
and  an  adequate  system  of  ventilation  and  a  proper  site  are  pronounced  too  costly. 
Yfears  of  useful  happy  life  for  scores  of  human  beings  count  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  opportunity  for  immediate  saving  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  School  boards 
ahd  school  architects  would  not  of  course  consciously  pass  any  such  judgment.  It  is 
lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  facts  which  make  it  possible." 
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Professor  Shaw's  book  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  how  much 
careful  consideration  has  be;en  devoted  to  every  condition  that 
can  have  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  child  as 
far  as  regards  the  erection,  arrangement,  and  lighting  of  school 
buildings.  Some  of  the  present-day  doctrines  in  this  matter  of 
school  hygiene  are  so  thoroughly  sensible  and  so  manifestly  the 
result  of  carefully  gleaned  experience,  that  we  venture  to  quote 
those  that  refer  to  the  lighting  of  the  school- room. 


1 


Ideally  arranged  school-room  for  primary  pupils,  size  25  by 
30  feet,  number  of  pupils  not  to  exceed  40.  This  contains  no 
more  space  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  hygienic  demands  of 
the  pupils  for  physical  activity. 

*•  There  are  two  directions  from  which  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  light 
should  not  enter.  First  from  the  front  of  the  room,  as  the  light  comes  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  pupil.  Secondly  from  the  right,  as  this  causes  the  pupil  in  all  exer- 
cises with  his  pen  or  pencil  to  look  at  his  writing  or  ciphering  in  the  shadow  cast  by 
his  hand.  Persons  whose  sight  is  beginning  to  be  impaired  are  first  made  aware  of  it 
by  their  inability  to  see  to  read  in  such  half  shadows.  There  is  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  light  may  enter  from  the  left.     There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion 
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as  to  whether  light  should  be  admitted  from  the  rear  of  the  room.  The  teacher's 
eyes  are  likely  to  be  weakened  and  injured  by  facing  the  light  so  placed.  Bands  of 
light  in  alternation  with  shadows  are  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  windows  should  be 
set,  then,  with  the  least  possible  space  between  them.  If  set  with  d  large  distance 
between  them,  the  light  is  admitted  in  bands,  and  there  are  deep  shadows  between 
these  bands.  Such  alternate  zones  of  light  and  shadow  are  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
The  windows  should  extend  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible.  The  glass  should  reach 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling.  It  will  be  obvious  therefore  that  windows  arched 
at  the  top  decrease  the  admission  of  light  at  its  most  valuable  point  and  so  are  not  to 
be  sanctioned  for  a  school-room,  unless  the  ceiling  is  so  high  that  the  lower  points  of 
the  arch  are  at  least  thirteen  feet  above  the  floor,  the  windows  wide,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  transparent  glass  surface  is  provided." 

These  details  represent  of  course  the  ideal,  but  they  serve  to 
show  how  much  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  precious  pro- 
blem of  child-health  and  comfort. 

Trans-Oceanic  Wireless  Telegraphy. — The  announcement  by 
Marconi  himself,  the  inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  receiving  signals  by  wireless  telegraph  from  across 
the  ocean,  was  the  most  startling  bit  of  scientific  progress  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  announcement  very  naturally  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  fact  that  a  cable  company  at  once 
took  measures  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  further  experi- 
mentation adds  color  to  the  reported  success  of  the  experiments. 
Marconi  is  known  as  a  modest,  enthusiastic,  but  not  too  san- 
guine worker  whose  announcements  so  far  have  been  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  his  results.  During  the  recent  yacht  races  in  New 
York,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Herald  Bureau 
for  the  transmission  of  yachting  news  by  wireless  telegraph,  he 
attracted  everyone  that  he  came  in  contact  with,  by  his  candid 
simplicity  and  utter  lack  of  conceit. 

Some  time  ago  the  scientific  world  was  somewhat  aroused  by 
the  announcement  from  Nikola  Tesla  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
receiving  signals  from  Mars.  Tesla  is  a  very  different  type  of 
man  from  Marconi.  Scientists  generally,  and  even  the  general 
public,  now  have  learned  to  discount  his  announcements  pretty 
thoroughly.  It  is  practically  impossible,  under  present  condi- 
tions, that  any  definite  set  of  signals  was  repeated  from  a  distant 
planet.  Marconi's  announcement,  however,  seems  worthy  of 
credence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cable  company  has  the 
right  to  prevent   his  experiments,  as  even  its  charter  includes 
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only  the  prohibition  of  all  competition  by  cable,  and  experiment 
tation  for  the  purpose  of  advance  in  science  is  always  permitted 
under  the  laws  regulating  such  prevention  of  competition.  Be- 
sides, the  cable  company  possesses  its  exclusive  right  only  for 
the  next  two  years, — until  1904, — so  that  there  seems  every 
reason  to  anticipate  trans-oceanic  transmission  of  messages 
through  the  air  in  the  very  near  future.  An  English  scientist 
has  criticized  Marconi's  claim  of  success  because  the  letter  re- 
ceived was  the  "  s  "  of  the  Morse  system,  which  is  represented 
by  three  dots.  This  is  a  letter,  therefore,  that  might  easily  have 
been  produced  by  incidental  atmospheric  currents.  If  some  of 
the  more  complicated  letters,  requiring  variation  for  their  ex- 
pression, had  been  transmitted,  more  confidence  would  be  felt 
in  the  result.  As  it  is,  Marconi's  announcement  seems  to  deserve 
attention  because  of  the  sterling  character  of  the  man  and  his 
hitherto  irreproachable  reputation  as  regards  experimental  accom- 
plishment and  observation. 

Marital  Consanguinity. — The  rumors  with  regard  to  the  health 
of  King  Edward  VII  will  not  down,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  more  or  less  formal  denial  of  any  serious  patho- 
logical condition.  Writing  from  London,  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Independent,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  said  : 
"  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  King  has  been  suffering  from  physi- 
cal troubles  of  some  kind,  though  I  cannot  hear  that  there  is  any 
trustworthy  evidence  for  the  apprehensions  which  are  so  com- 
monly and  so  positively  made  public.  One  report  is  that  the 
King  himself  has  become  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  he  is 
not  destined  to  live  till  the  time  appointed  for  his  coronation. 
This  report  finds  some  sanction  in  the  fact  that  the  King  has 
lost  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  a  brother  and  a 
sister  from  the  fell  disease  which  according  to  popular  rumor  he 
believes  to  be  threatening  his  own  life." 

Mr.  McCarthy  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reigning 
royal  houses  of  Europe  may  be  said  almost  literally  to  belong  to 
a  single  family.  One  main  cause  of  the  illnesses  which  at  present 
affect  so  many  royal  houses  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  disregarded  that  great  law  of 
nature  which  discountenances  the  marriages  of  near  blood  rela- 
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tions.  It  is  something  not  generally  realized,  but  it  makes  a  very- 
curious  reflection  on  the  careers  of  the  two  great  rival  queens, 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that  while  there 
are  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  over  a  score  of  emperors,  kings, 
and  minor  reigning  sovereigns,  all  but  two  are  direct  descendants 
of  James  L,  of  England,  the  only  son  of  Darnleyand  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  two  exceptions  are  the  King  of  Sweden,  a 
descendant  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  one  of  the  soldiers  whom 
Napoleon  I  raised  from  the  ranks  and  set  upon  a  throne ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  a  very  recently  created  ruler.  The 
result  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  points  out,  is 
*'  that  European  princes  and  princesses  are  compelled  to  marry 
*in  and  in/  if  I  may  use  that  colloquial  expression  when  dealing 
with  such  a  subject;  in  other  words,  have  to  find  their  marriage 
consorts  in  families  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  their  own." 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
is  that  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  European  imperial  or  royal 
family  "  which  is  not  oppressed  by  serious  and  boding  illness  of 
some  kind."  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  no  royal  road  that 
leads  around  the  natural  degenerative  processes  that  follow  con- 
sanguineous marriages.  Even  among  royalty  they  are  having 
their  inevitable  result.  Statistics  collected  from  many  quarters, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  insane,  the  congenitally  blind,  and 
the  born  deaf-and-dumb,  show  how  much  more  frequently  these 
unfortunate  conditions  occur  when  parents  are  nearly  related. 
The  striking  example  of  the  royal  families,  however,  may  have 
even  more  effect  than  these  scientific  statistics  in  making  people 
realize  the  necessity  for  obedience  to  this  law.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  dispute  its  universal  applicability  in  our 
more  hygienic  times,  but  it  evidently  persists  in  our  generation 
quite  as  inexorably  as  ever. 

Czolgosz  a  Social  Pervert — Not  Insane. — The  conclusions  of 
experts  selected  to  examine  into  the  case  of  Czolgosz,  the  assassin 
of  President  McKinley,  made  public  their  formal  report  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  This  report  appeared  in  most  of  the 
weekly  medical  journals  of  the  country  during  the  first  week  df 
January.  Dr.  Carlos  F.  McDonald,  the  expert  in  mental  diseases 
selected  to  make  the  report  on  the  assassin  before  his  trial,  states 
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his  conclusion  as  to  the  sanity  of  Czolgosz  very  straightforwardly 
and  without  hesitation.  He  says :  "  Having  viewed  the  case  in 
all  its  aspects,  with  due  regard  to  the  bearing  and  significance  of 
every  fact  and  circumstance  relative  thereto,  the  writer  records  his 
opinion  unqualifiedly,  that  Leon  F.  Czolgosz,  on  September  6, 
1 90 1,  when  he  assassinated  President  McKinley,  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  sane  man,  both  legally  and  medically,  and  fully  responsi- 
ble for  his  act."  He  adds  :  "  The  cool  and  courageous  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death  and  the  fact  that  from  the  day  of  his 
arrest  until  he  died  he  never  uttered  a  word  that  could  be  used 
against  his  accomplices — if  he  had  any ;  and  that  he  died — as 
anarchists  who  suffer  the  death  penalty  always  die — without 
uttering  a  word  that  would  tend  to  incriminate  any  of  his  co-con- 
spirators, tend  to  stamp  him  as  an  anarchist." 

Dr.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  the  expert  in  brain  pathology 
selected  to  make  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Czolgosz'  brain, 
gives  as  his  conclusion  :  "  Of  course  it  is  far  more  difficult  (and  it 
is  impossible  in  some  cases)  to  establish  sanity  upon  the  results  of 
an  examination  of  the  brain,  than  it  is  to  prove  insanity.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  forms  of  psychosis  have  absolutely  no  ascertaina- 
ble anatomical  basis ;  and  the  assumption  has  been  made  that  these 
psychoses  (mental  disturbances)  depend  rather  upon  circulatory 
and  chemical  disturbances.  So  far  as  this  question  touches  upon 
the  brain  and  body  of  Czolgosz  there  have  been  found  absolutely 
none  of  those  conditions  of  any  of  the  viscera  that  could  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  any  mental  derangement.  Taking  all  in 
all,  the  verdict  must  be  'socially  diseased  and  perverted,  but 
not  mentally  diseased.'  The  most  horrible  violations  of  human 
law  can  not  always  be  condoned  by  the  plea  of  insanity.  The 
wild  beast  slumbers  in  us  all.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
invoke  insanity  to  explain  its  awakening." 

These  very  straightforward  conclusions  can  scarcely  fail  to 
redeem  experts  in  mental  diseases  from  some  of  the  obloquy  un- 
der which  they  lie  in  recent  years  because  of  the  over- readiness 
of  members  of  the  guild  to  find  a  reason  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  criminals  for  almost  any  crime  they  may  have  committed. 
Dr.  Spitzka's  outspoken  condei^mation- is  especially  satisfactory 
under  the  circumstances. 


Criticisms  and  ]^otes* 


A  VANISHED  ARCADIA.  Being  Some  Account  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay. 1607—1767.  By  R.  B.  Cunningliame  Graham.  With  a  Map. 
Sew  York :  The  Maomillan  Company ;  London  :  William  Heinemann. 
1901.    Pp.288. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  writes  about  the  Jesuits.  His  book  is 
not  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  critical  historian  who  details  statistics, 
with  numbers  and  names  accurately  poised,  lest  there  may  be  any  offence 
against  the  rules  of  grammar  or  arithmetic.  Nor  does  our  author  pose 
as  a  righteous  apologist  of  a  misunderstood  cause,  though  he  certainly 
defends  the  Jesuits  against  those  dark  aspersions  with  which  we  all  are 
familiar,  and  which  have  furnished  pretence  for  bitter  malice  or  relig- 
ious fanaticism  no  less  often  than  they  have  supplied  gruesome  themes 
to  the  imagination  of  the  romancer.  What  causes  Mr.  Graham  to 
write  is  the  discovery  of  unmistakable  evidence  urged  upon  him  dur- 
ing more  than  twenty-five  years'  observation  under  opportunities  most 
favorable  to  a  true  appreciation  of  facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  during  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  rule  in  Paraguay.  That  evidence 
proved  to  him  that  the  century  and  a  half  of  religious  government 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  natives.  It  would  ap- 
pear strange,  at  first  sight,  that  this  influence  should  be  still  recognized 
in  such  manner  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Yet  our  author  does  not  fail  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader. 
Often,  he  tells  us,  he  has  met  in  deserted  missions,  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  men  who  spoke  regretfully  of  the  Jesuit  times,  who 
cherished  all  the  customs  left  by  the  Company,  and  though  they  spoke 
at  second-hand,  repeating  but  the  stories  they  had  heard  in  youth, 
kept  the  impression  that  the  mission  in  the  Jesuits'  time  had  been  a 
paradise.  And  often,  too,  he  saw  **the  Indians  who  still  lingered 
around  the  ruined  mission  towers,  mumbling  their  maimed  rites  when 
the  Angelus  at  eventide  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  encroaching  woods, 
whilst  screeching  crowds  of  parrots  and  macaws  hovered  around  the 
date  palms  which  in  the  plaza  reared  their  slender  heads,  silent  memo- 
rials of  the  departed  Jesuit  rule. ' '  And  in  the  old  churches  he  found 
numerous  inventories  and  notes  throwing  light  on  existing  customs,  and 
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all  in  singular  harmony  with  what  he  saw  and  heard  among  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Indians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  things  caused 
him  to  enter  into  a  study  of  other  authentic  records  of  the  Jesuit  civil- 
ization and  the  establishment  of  the  unique  commonwealth  which  has 
been  on  the  one  hand  as  greatly  extolled  as  it  has  been  depreciated 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  does  not  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  His 
readers.  What  he  craves  is  that  they  approach  the  subject  with  an 
open  mind.  *'  Your  Jesuit  is,  as  we  know,  the  most  tremendous  wild- 
fowl that  the  world  has  known.  La  guardia  nera  of  the  Pope,  the 
Order  which  has  wrought  so  much  destruction,  the  inventors  of  the 
^ciencia  media ' ,  cradle  from  which  has  issued  forth  Molina,  Suarez, 
and  all  those  villains  who,  in  the  days  in  which  the  doctrine  was  un- 
fashionable, decried  mere  faith  and  took  their  stand  on  works — wHo 
in  this  land  of  preconceived  opinion  can  spare  it  a  good  word  ? '  * 
Into  the  whole  question  of  the  Jesuits  he  does  not  pretend  to  enter ; 
he  does  not  propose  to  interpret  their  motives  where  facts  themselves 
do  not  interpret  these.  "  Still  in  America,  and  most  of  all  in  Para- 
guay, I  hope  to  show  that  the  Order  did  much  good,  and  worked 
amongst  the  Indians  like  apostles,  receiving  an  apostle's  true  reward 
of  calumny,  of  stripes,  of  blows,  and  journeying  hungry,  athirst,  on 
foot,  in  perils  oft,  from  the  great  cataract  of  the  Parana  to  the  recesses 
of  the  Tarumensian  woods.  Little  enough  I  personally  care  for  the 
political  aspect  of  their  commonwealth,  or  how  it  acted  on  the  Span- 
ish settlement,  .  .  .  or  if  the  crimes  and  charges  of  ambition 
laid  to  the  Jesuits'  account  were  false  or  true.  My  only  interest  in  the 
matter  is  how  the  Jesuits'  rule  acted  upon  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
if  it  made  them  happy,  more  happy  or  less  happy  than  those  Indians 
who  were  directly  ruled  from  Spain,  or  through  the  Spanish  governors 
of  the  vice-royalties. ' ' 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  author  deals  throughout  with  his  subject. 
He  briefly  describes  the  condition  of  the  country  before  the  advent  of 
the  missionaries ;  next,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Jesuits,  the  relations 
which  they  held  both  towards  the  Spanish  colonists  and  the  Indians, 
and  their  attitude  towards  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  who  exercised 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  In  all  these  phases  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Paraguay  colonization  the  author's  judgment  is  supported  by  letters 
and  documents  that  do  not  admit  of  doubtful  interpretation.  He 
pays  scant  honors  to  Bishop  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  who  had  assumed 
the  dignity  by  a  sort  of  violence,  or  rather  obtained  it  through  the 
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weakness  of  his  superior,  Bishop  Maldonado,  anent  whose  government 
Mr.  Graham  says:  "A.  bishop  of  common  virtue  and  of  mediocre 
talents  is,  of  course,  a  bishop  lost."  The  duplicity  of  the  new  prelate 
towards  the  Spanish  Government,  his  cunning,  his  false  charges  against 
the  Jesuits,  his  war  with  the  Governor  of  Assuncion,  and  his  final 
humiliation,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  history  ;  but  they  are 
incidents  that  bring  into  relief  the  difficulties  with  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  to  battle  most  of  the  time,  even  while  they  held  nomi- 
nally undisputed  sway  of  the  reservations. 

The  description  of  the  mission  territory  and  towns  founded  by  the 
Jesuits,  of  their  methods  of  attracting  and  instructing  the  Indians,  of 
the  religious  celebrations,  of  the  agricultural  enterprises,  the  industrial 
and  commercial  institutions  which  they  created,  in  order  to  make  the 
natives  a  thrifty  and  law-abiding  people,  makes  most  interesting  read- 
ing. Then  follow  the  recital  of  the  intrigues  of  Spanish  officials, 
jealous  and  avaricious  as  their  after  deeds  proved  them  to  be  ;  the 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  Jesuits  from  the  control  of  the  missions ;  the 
powerless  rebellion  of  the  natives  against  Spanish  autocracy,  down 
through  many  hopeless  struggles  to  the  final  ruin  of  the  once  prosper- 
ous reservations.  When  finally  the  decree  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Society  came  from  Spain,  together  with  the  high-handed  suppression 
of  its  colleges,  the  Fathers  at  once  submitted  without  resistance.  With 
their  departure  disappeared  prosperity  and  peace  in  the  land  of  the 
Indians.  But  the  records  still  remain  to  attest  the  beneficent  influence 
of  their  former  control.  "  In  the  great  controversy  which  engaged 
the  pens  of  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  world  last  century,  after 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Spain  and  her  colonial  possessions 
(then  almost  half  the  inhabited  globe),  it  will  be  found  that  amongst 
all  the  mud  so  freely  flung  about,  the  insults  given  and  received, 
hardly  any  one  but  a  ^qw  ex-Jesuits  had  any  harm  to  tell  of  the  doings 
of  the  Order  during  the  long  rule  in  Paraguay.  None  of  the  Jesuits 
were  ever  tried  ;  no  crimes  were  charged  against  them ;  even  the 
reasons  for  this  expulsion  were  never  given  to  the  world  at  large. ' ' 

Catholics  who  have  any  wish  to  set  right  their  Protestant  friends 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  Jesuits,  or  as  to  the  influence  of  Cath- 
olic rule  when  exercised  by  religious  such  as  the  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius, 
can  do  no  better  than  induce  their  misinformed  neighbors  to  read  this 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style  and  bears  the  marks  of  right 
judgment,  sincerity,  and  literary  ability  of  a  high  order. 
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LIFE  OP  BARTOLOME  DE  LAS  OASAS.  The  first  leaves  of  American 
Ecclesiastical  History.  By  the  Eev.  L.  A.  Dutto.  St.  Louis :  B. 
Herder.    1902.    Pp.  592.  • 

A  detailed  and  at  the  same  time  popular  history  of  the  man  whom 
the  Protestant  historian,  John  Fiske,  in  his  Discovery  of  America^ 
calls  **a  figure  which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  since  the  Apostolic  age,"  comes 
opportunely  at  a  time  when  an  ill-advised  policy  has  caused  our  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  from  the  helpless  remnant  of  our  Indian  brethren 
that  kind  of  religious  influence  and  support  in  which  lies  the  sole  hope 
of  preserving  and  civilizing  the  red  race. 

Las  Casas  has  been  called  the  first  naturalized  American  priest, 
and  he  has  earned  the  title  by  an  altogether  exceptional  course  of 
action.  Born  at  Sevilla,  in  Spain,  and  educated  in  the  humanities 
with  a  view,  apparently,  of  embracing  the  legal  profession  as  the 
representative  of  an  influential  and  well-established  family,  he  yielded 
to  the  adventurous  desire  of  accompanying  Columbus  on  his  third 
journey  to  San  Domingo.  His  father  had  already  been  in  the  New 
World  and  had  given  glowing  reports  of  the  opportunities  which  there 
awaited  the  chivalrous  youth  eager  for  novelty  and  not  without  the 
instincts  of  a  missionary,  who,  even  as  a  layman,  might  contribute 
much  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Father  Dutto  pictures  Las 
Casas  as  a  planter,  as  a  miner,  and  as  a  slave-owner  in  Cuba.  But 
if  his  (the  young  adventurer's)  early  plans  lay  chiefly  in  the  desire 
of  colonizing,  not  without  schemes  of  grandeur,  they  were  char- 
acterized by  a  sense  of  honor  and  the  effort  of  bringing  the  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  natives,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  establishing  a  prosperous  and  happy  commonwealth,  so 
far  as  his  influence  would  permit  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  desire. 
It  appears  that  the  lack  of  priestly  ministration  and  the  accompany- 
ing ecclesiastical  authority,  which  alone  could  curb  the  excesses  of  the 
Spanish  cavaliers  who  found  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ambitious 
and  cruel  instincts,  was  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  well-intentioned 
designs  on  the  part  of  Las  Casas  and  others  of  the  same  mind  with 
him,  of  establishing  a  happy  understanding  with  the  natives,  who,  if 
they  yielded  room  and  opportunities  to  the  new  colony  of  aggressive 
immigrants,  had  a  right  to  be  benefited  in  other  respects.  Accord- 
ingly, Las  Casas  resolved  to  become  a  priest,  prepared  himself  on  his 
return  to  Spain  for  sacred  orders,  and  eventually  came  back  to  say  his 
first  Mass  in  the  New  World. 
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And  now,  partly  through  reflection  upon  the  responsibility  of  his 
sacred  calling  as  minister  of  peace,  partly  also  impelled  by  the  edify- 
ing example  of  one  of  his  lay  companions,  whose  devotion  roused  his 
own  pious  zeal  during  their  expeditions,  he  began  to  give  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  work  of  charitable  protection  of  the  Indians 
against  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  cruelty  which  swayed  the  conduct 
of  some  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  helpless  natives.  '  *  Within 
two  years  of  his  ordination  he  became  the  self-appointed  protector  of 
the  Indians,  and  six  years  after  he  was  given  that  title  officially. ' ' 
For  the  fifty  years  that  followed  he  devoted  every  energy  of  his  soul, 
his  mind,  heart,  and  body  to  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  He  defended 
their  lives,  their  natural  rights  of  possession,  their  faith.  He  did  so 
amid  calumnies,  against  the  active  and  passive  resistance  of  state 
officials  and  clerics,  high  and  low.  ' '  Were  we  to  begin  with  his  ser- 
mon preached  on  Pentecost  Sunday  in  15 14,  and  read  all  the  10,000 
pages  which  he  wrote  between  that  date  and  1564,  when  he  made  his 
last  will,  not  one  page  would  be  found  not  written  directly  or  in- 
directly in  defence  and  in  behalf  of  the  Indians."  (P.  591.)  *'  The 
conviction  creeps  on  the  student  of  early  American  history  who  dives 
deeply  into  the  original  source  of  information,  that,  had  there  been 
no  Las  Casas,  and  had  he  not  been  a  Catholic  priest  backed  by  as 
powerful  a  friend  as  Charles  V  of  Spain,  it  would  be  doubtful  if  even  a 
vestige  of  the  American  Indian  would  now  remain." 

Father  Dutto  is  of  opinion  that  no  priest  accompanied  Columbus 
on  his  first  voyage.  The  fact  cannot  be  proved  one  way  or  the  other 
from  documents.  Yet  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  navigator, 
with  his  burning  faith  and  zeal  for  religion,  and  supported  as  he  was 
by  the  religious  rather  than  the  secular  element  in  his  first  undertaking, 
should  set  out  without  a  priest,  unless  we  assume  that  there  was  no 
one  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  accompanying  him.  Even  if  we  admit 
that  the  clergy  of  whom  we  have  reports  in  the  subsequent  journeys  of 
the  Genoese  mariner,  did  not  always  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their 
high  mission  by  a  consistently  edifying  conduct,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Catholic  Spaniard  of  intelligence,  like  every  Catholic  who  under- 
stands his  religion,  must  have  viewed  the  sacramental  ministrations  of 
the  priest  independently  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  who  may  be 
he  instrument  of  the  divine  bounty.  Hence  we  understand  why, 
as  our  author  admits  (p.  45),  ''every  vessel  sailing  from  Spain  for 
Hispaniola  between  the  years  1493  and  15 10"  carried  a  priest  or 
chaplain.     The  first  Franciscan  convent  with  resident  missionaries  was 
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established  in  San  Domingo  in  1502  ;  and  soon  after  other  small  com- 
munities sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  newly  discovered  world. 

But  Father  Dutto  is  careful  of  his  facts,  and  we  accept  with  defer- 
ence his  assertions  in  this  and  other  matters  on  the  same  subject.  He 
writes  not  as  one  who  would  furnish  merely  an  edifying  story  about 
the  devotion  of  the  early  missionaries  of  whom  his  hero,  Las  Casas,  is 
a  splendid  example,  but  as  a  sober  inquirer  into  historical  truth  who 
has  possessed  himself  of  many  incidents  and  evidences  which  have 
escaped  the  ordinary  student  of  Spanish  history.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  suppress  or  varnish  by  an  artificial  defence  the  character  or  the 
actions  of  clerics  who  countenanced  slavery  and  avarice,  or  the  weak- 
kneed  policy  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  who  preferred  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  this  world  when  right  and  justice  for  the  Indian  was  to 
be  purchased  only  by  personal  sacrifices.  When,  finally,  after  many 
repeated  journeys  to  Spain,  where  he  managed  to  represent  the  true 
state  of  affairs  to  the  crown,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  he 
used  all  his  authority  to  establish  for  South  America  a  permanent  code 
regulating  the  rights,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Indians,  and 
left  the  guardianship  of  the  rights  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominican 
Fathers,  whose  order  he  had  in  the  meantime  joined  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  his  position  and  extending  the  missionary  opportunities 
in  behalf  of  the  natives.  Charles  V  and  the  Spanish  Council  of  State 
were  induced  to  issue  a  solemn  memorial  setting  forth  their  full  con- 
currence with  the  enactments  of  the  American  Episcopal  junta,  de- 
claring that  the  Indians  should  be  free.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
first  printing  press  on  the  continent  had  been  imported  from  Spain  to 
Mexico  by  Mendoza ;  and  that  one  of  the  first  documents  which  issued 
from  it  was  the  official  instruction  to  the  clergy  to  use  their  ministra- 
tion towards  rendering  effective  the  decree  of  American  liberty  for  the 
Indian.  A  protest  was  lodged  against  this  action  by  the  officials  in 
America,  and  Las  Casas  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  use 
the  influence  of  his  personal  presence  with  the  Emperor  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  opposition  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  therefore  re- ; 
solved  to  resign  his  episcopal  see  and  to  use  the  remnant  of  his  days 
in  defence  of  the  Indians  at  the  court  of  Spain,  where,  though  re-  . 
moved  from  his  red  wards,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  he  might  serve  their 
interests  all  the  better.  In  May,  1547,  he  arrived  at  Valladolid. 
Philip  II  was  at  that  time  prince  regent  for  his  father.  He  granted 
all  that  the  venerable  Bishop  Las  Casas  asked  for  the  Indians,  and; 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  consideration,   making  him  a  member  of, 
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the  Royal  Council.  Las  Casas  was  anxious  to  have  his  companion, 
Father  Luis  Cancer  de  Barbastro,  take  charge  of  the  Florida  mission. 
The  saintly  priest  embarked  and  landed  in  Tampa  (Bay  of  Espiritu 
Sancto),  where  almost  immediately  after  setting  foot  on  shore  he  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  Bishop's  life  are  spent  in  completing 
his  Historia  de  las  Indias.  He  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  ocean  in 
behalf  of  his  Indians  a  dozen  times,  made  innumerable  journeys  by 
land  and  water  to  satisfy  himself  personally  of  their  condition  and 
good-will.  Now  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  we  find  him  in  retirement, 
not  to  rest,  but  to  gather,  for  the  use  of  those  whom  he  would  leave 
behind  him  as  managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians,  correct  informa- 
tion which  might  properly  guide  them.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-two  years.  The  above-mentioned  work,  Historia  de  las 
Indias,  was  not  published  until  three  centuries  later,  in  1875,  through 
the  efforts  of  Marquis  Fuensanta  della  Valle.  It  appeared  in  five 
volumes,  first  at  Madrid  and  soon  after  (1877)  at  Mexico.  In  the 
following  year  Carlos  Guttierrez  printed  a  life  of  Las  Casas ;  and  in 
1880  a  more  complete  biography  in  two  volumes  was  issued  at  Madrid 
by  Fabie. 

A  TKEATISE  OP  SPIKITUAL  LIPE.  Leading  man  by  an  easy  and  olear 
method  from  the  commencement  of  conversion  to  the  very  summit  of 
sanctity.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Mgr.  Charles  Jos.  Morozzo, 
Cistercian  Abbot,  and  Bishop  of  Bobbio,  by  the  Very  Kev.  D.  A.  Dono- 
van, 0.  Cist.    New  York  and  Cincinnati:  Pr.  Pnstet  &  Co.    Pp.  518. 

Who  of  us  that  have  the  will  earnestly  to  go  at  the  work  of  setting 
our  souls  right,  before  the  day  of  doom  wrings  from  us  miserable 
regrets  whose  tortures  cannot  be  measured,  will  not  at  times  feel  the 
want  of  a  guide,  a  compass  that  shows  us  the  direction  of  God's  will 
amid  the  conflicting  indications  of  self-love  and  earthly  attachments  ? 
Spiritual  direction  never  before  seemed  so  necessary  as  in  these  days 
of  enlightened  world-wisdom,  with  its  complicated  modes  of  self- 
worship  and  self-deceit,  with  its  captious  advertisements  of  cant  and 
flattery  that  does  not  shrink  from  invading  even  the  sanctuary.  And 
in  this  land  of  material  upbuilding,  of  pioneer  work  among  the  rude 
laboring  world,  spiritual  directors  are  not  so  easily  found  as  in  regions 
where  quiet  thoughtfulness  and  religion  reign  in  mutual  support.  Yet 
the  number  of  those  who  need  spiritual  guidance  is  large  withal,  and 
these  need  to  possess  themselves  of  the  instruments  of  study  and  battle 
in  the  warfare  of  the  soul  against -the  spirits  of  self,  of  the  world,  and 
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of  darkness.  If  ever  there  was  truth  approved  by  the  commonest  ex- 
perience it  is  this:  **  That  no  one  is  endowed  with  such  prudence 
and  wisdom  as  to  suffice  for  himself  in  spiritual  life."  Yet  it  is  easy 
enough  to  blind  oneself  to  this  fact,  to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  present 
ease,  forgetful  that  we  cannot  shirk  the  battle  without  forfeiting  the 
victory,  and  finding  ourselves  in  miserable  darkness  and  bondage  at 
the  last  waking.  Thus  our  intellectual  convictions  and  the  truths 
taught  by  the  constant  failures  we  may  witness  in  others  lose  their 
force  in  the  application  to  ourselves  by  reason  of  an  habitual  plead- 
ing of  human  frailty.  We  need  a  master  who  continually  holds  up 
before  us  the  awful  danger  of  letting  ourselves  go  down ;  who  plies 
us  not  only  with  motives  and  arguments  apt  to  persuade  the  will  in 
striving  onward,  but  who  urges  the  weary  limb  with  the  rod  of  whole- 
some fear ;  to  inake  no  exertion  whilst  we  are  forced  down  in  our 
benumbed  condition  would  mean  certain  death. 

Our  Cistercian,  the  Latin  original  of  whose  work  we  criticized  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Review  on  a  former  occasion,  proves  a  first-rate 
guide.  His  precepts  are  reasonable,  given  in  the  right  order,  and 
pithily  summed  up  so  as  to  lodge  readily  in  the  mind.  He  analyzes  man 
in  his  ordinary  state  of  weakness  and  sin ;  shows  him  what  he  is 
bound  to,  and  how  much  he  is  capable  of  under  a  right  management 
of  himself ;  warns  him  of  every  danger  within  and  without,  and  lays 
before  him  the  resources  of  which  he  may  avail  himself  to  reach 
securely  that  region  of  acquired  habits  in  order  and  virtue,  wherein 
the  soul  is  less  hampered  by  the  dragging  weight  of  the  body,  whose 
attachments  to  the  earth  are  always  in  proportion  to  its  actual  near- 
ness to  the  centre  of  worldly  gravity. 

Let  us  give  an  instance  of  how  the  author  presents  his  lessons  in 
the  spiritual  life.  After  having  sketched  the  actual  condition  of  the 
soul,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  more  perfect  spiritual  life,  and 
having  shown  what  sort  of  serenity  the  impulse  to  be  better,  if  we 
follow  it,  leads  to,  he  insists  on  our  viewing  closely  and  fighting  with 
determination  the  various  impediments  that  beset  our  path  at  the 
beginning.  P.  Morozzo  enumerates  twelve  principal  defects  barring 
the  gate  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  first  is  easily  recognized  because  of 
its  general  character  : 

I .  An  inordinate  love  of  self,  which  affects  the  mind  with  various 
images,  distracting  and  disturbing  it.  This  inordinate  love  shows 
itself  in  attachment  to  money,  clothes,  books,  furniture,  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  would  find  their  privation  or  loss  to  affect  us  with 
chagrin. 
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2.  Inordinate  delight  in  food,  drink,  conversation,  jesting,  famili- 
arities, and  such  amusements  as  appeal  to  the  outward  senses  mainly. 

3.  An  over-anxiety  to  avoid  temporal  and  material  losses,  also  an 
eagerness  to  escape  the  troubles  which  come  from  the  warnings  of  our 
conscience  and  the  humiliations  which  result  from  sin.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  seeking  of  personal  advantages  of  popularity,  of  sensible 
devotion. 

4.  An  elation  of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  a  certain  arrogance 
of  manner,  in  a  quiet  assumption  of  moral  superiority,  or  in  a  sense 
of  condescension. 

5.  Human  respect,  when  it  habitually  influences  our  actions. 

6.  Tenacity  of  our  own  opinion,  and  a  morbid  effort  to  bring 
others  to  our  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  where  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  results. 

7.  Neglect  to  take  account  of  our  ordinary  or  habitual  defects, 
such  as  a  disposition  to  anger,  envy,  rash  judgments,  etc. 

8.  Indolence  and  sloth  in  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties. 

9.  Undue  solicitude  about  the  success  of  our  temporal  affairs. 

10.  Scrupulosity  and  continual  harrowing  of  conscience,  with 
attempts  to  sooth  the  same  by  frequent  confessions. 

11.  Excessive  application  to  such  intellectual  work  as  engages  the 
mind  exclusively  in  speculation ;  and  this  danger  is  equally  great, 
whether  the  subject  be  sacred  or  profane  science. 

12.  Laying  more  stress,  in  the  performance  of  good  works,  upon 
their  number  than  upon  a  pure  intention,  so  as  to  become  in- 
volved with  a  multiplicity  of  things,  which,  however  good,  dissipate 
and  unsettle  interior  recollection.  '*He  that  is  less  in  action  shall 
receive  wisdom. "     (Eccl.  38:  25.) 

In  such  fashion  our  author  groups  his  thoughts  throughout  the 
work,  setting  forth  the  sins,  pointing  out  difficulties  and  their 
remedies,  and  leading  the  will  by  slow  steps  of  enlightened  persuasion 
to  that  harmony  of  the  soul  with  the  will  of  God  which  is  the  essence 
of  true  peace  and  joy  even  on  earth. 

The  translator  has  thought  it  expedient  to  adhere  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  language  of  the  original.  This  course  is  probably  to  be 
recommended  as  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  in  the  case  of  works  treat- 
ing of  such  delicate  themes  as  are  involved  in  the  analysis  of  the 
spiritual  life.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  led  to  obscurities  in  expres- 
sion which  could  have  been  avoided.  Sometimes  the  terms  are  not 
happily  selected.      Thus,    '^  De  mortificatione  ejusque   usu''    of  the 
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original  (P^  I,  cap.  xii)  would  be  more  accurately  rendered  by  "  the 
practice  of  mortification  ' '  than  by  *  *  mortification  and  its  utility, ' ' 
all  the  more  since  the  author  does  not  speak  in  that  chapter  of  the 
profit  which  the  soul  derives  from  the  exercise  of  mortification,  but 
only  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  point  out  faults  in  any  laudable  effort  at 
so  good  a  work  as  that  of  making  P.  Morozzo's  book  accessible  to  the 
reader  of  English.  Religious  and  laymen,  no  less  than  clerics,  will 
find  it  greatly  helpful  to  the  attainment  of  that  self-knowledge  which 
is  half  the  victory  won  over  poor  human  nature ;  and  he  who  con- 
quers the  human  spirit  with  its  worshipped  body  is  truly  a  king  among 
rational  creatures. 

INTUITIVE  SUGGESTION.  A  New  Theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Mind. 
By  J.  W.  Thomas,  P.I.O.,  F.O.S.  New  York,  London,  and  Bom- 
bay: Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.    1901.    Pp.  x— 160. 

We  read  on  the  first  page  of  this  little  book  that  *'  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  now  existing  shows  decisively  that  the  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  the  body  [of  man]  is  most  widely  accepted,  and  recent 
discoveries,  like  that  of  Dubois'  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  are  doing 
much  to  fill  in  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence."  The 
author  does  not  find,  however,  so  general  a  '  *  consensus  of  opinion  ' ' 
as  to  the  **  evolution  of  mind."  The  human  faculties  whose  evolu- 
tion seems  refractory  to  natural  selection  he  thinks  may  be  accounted 
for  by  **  intuitive  suggestion."  The  First  Cause,  having  created  the 
atoms,**  suggested  the  functions  with  which  they  should  be  endowed." 
Motion  was  thus  * '  suggested  ' '  to  the  primordial  atoms.  The  motion 
of  the  inorganic  elements  in  molecules  and  masses  is  **  intuitive." 
The  following  are  the  main  lines  of  the  author's  philosophy  of  nature  : 

*♦  Simple  motion  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  only  just  below  the  outer 
crust  of  matter ;  directed  motion^  a  little  lower  ;  and  intelligently  directed  motion^ 
lower  still ;  whilst  the  genius  of  the  prophet  corresponds  almost  directly  with  the 
First  Cause — with  Infinite  Spirit.  Regarding  Infinite  Spirit  as  the  very  inside,  the 
very  heart  of  matter,  then  around  Infinite  Spirit  is  a  region  where  all  knowledge  is 
stored.  Next  to  that,  and  in  closest  touch  with  it,  is  the  region  where  all  power  is 
found.  Near  this  region  is  the  location  of  the  most  tenuous  forces  connected  with 
planetary  matter,  such  as  the  so-called  ether,  and  all  these  are  invisible  regions  filling 
the  whole  of  matter  and  yet  distinct  from  it.  Verily,  matter  is  a  mystery,  a  marvel, 
and  a  miracle." 

The  author  pursues  his  theory  of  **  intuitive  suggestion  "  through 
the  various  departments  of  nature  up  to  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
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man.  While  *'it  has  never  been  proved  from  which  [simian] 'branch 
man  was  evolved, "  nevertheless,  *'  looking  at  man's  stature  to-day,  he 
is  certainly  more  closely  related  in  this  particular  with  the  baboon 
than  with  the  smaller  apes. ' '  On  the  other  hand,  '■ '  as  soon  as  man 
was  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  *  suggestion'  by  sense,  he  would  see 
the  value  of  size  and  physical  prowess  and  '  suggest '  that  the  children 
should  have  increased  stature,  so  the  difficulty  of  size  vanishes"  (p. 
105).  Nevertheless,  'Mf  the  finer  qualities  of  mind  are  regarded," 
the  writer  opines  '  *  that  it  would  then  be  much  more  probable  that 
man's  ancestors  belonged  to  the  refined,  gentle  and  lovable  species," 
that  is,  **to  the  smaller  varieties  "  of  the  baboon  {ib.^.  These  pas- 
sages indicate  the  author's  position  in  relation  to  human  origin.  For 
the  rest,  the  book  is  a  strange  medley  of  some  truth,  many  errors, 
and  superabounding  fancifulness.  The  truth  lies  in  the  at  least  appa- 
rent recognition  of  God's  activity  in  the  universe,  though  there  are 
not  wanting  in  this  connection  indications  of  pantheism,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  above  passage,  and  in  the  following  :  ^*  The  life  of  the 
inorganic  is  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  or  the  All-Soul  of  the  Uni- 
verse "  (p.  139).  The  errors  lie  in  the  assumption  of  the  simian 
origin  of  man  (soul  as  well  as  body),  with  all  the  false  conceptions  of 
his  spiritual  nature  included  in  that  assumption.  The  fanciful  features 
pervade  the  entire  .treatment  of  ''intuitive  suggestion."  Just  one 
passage,  selected  at  random,  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this 
feature : 

"There  are  evidences  in  the  Mimosa  pudica  and  among  the  Infusoria,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  lower  organisms,  that  before  a  nerve  was  formed,  and .  the  sense  of 
feeling  instituted,  Nature  felt  for  the  organism,  and  this  was  inttdtive  feeling.  Be- 
fore an  eye  was  formed.  Nature  saw  for  the  organism,  and  there  was  intuitive  sight. 
In  hke  manner  before  nerves  were  formed.  Nature  exercised  the  functions  of  taste, 
smell,  and  hearing,  on  behalf  of  the  lower  organism." 

If  any  object-lesson  be  needed  of  the  drifting  of  the  human  mind 
when  it  launches  out  on  the  sea  of  speculation  without  the  compass 
or  chart  of  Christian  philosophy,  it  may  be  found  in  this  Httle  book. 

WORDS  AND  THEIE  WAYS  IN  ENGLISH  SPEECH.  By  Jain^s  Brad- 
street  Greenough  and  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  New  Tort:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1901.    Pp.  x— 431. 

One  is  never  aware  of  the  wonders  that  lie  concealed  beneath  the 
surface  of  commonplace  things  until  one  begins  to  probe  them 
methodically.     Of  nothing  is  this  so  true  as  of  language.     It  is  only 
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when  the  mind  has  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  facts  and 
truths  which  the  science  and  history  of  language  have  revealed,  that 
it  becomes  conscious  of  the  marvels  involved  in  the  expression  of  its 
own  states  by  the  spoken  or  written  word.  Not  the  least  claim  of  the 
present  volume  on  the  thoughtful  reader's  attention  lies  precisely  in 
this,  that  it  brings  to  light  so  many  of  the  uncommon  features  of  com- 
mon speech.  By  way  of  illustration  :  how  many  who  use  the  words 
complexion,  tefuper,  distemper^  humor,  and  the  rest,  recall  the  relation 
of  these  terms  to  the  old-time  physiological  theories  of  temperament 
as  based  on  blood,  phlegm,  bile,  black -bile  (melancholia)  ?  Or,  in 
the  use  of  the  words  spirited ,  dispirited,  spiritless,  etc.,  the  relic  of 
the  theory  of  *^  animal  spirits  ' '  passing  along  the  arteries  of  the  body  ? 
Or,  in  the  words  disaster,  aspect,  influence,  predominant,  ascendant, 
a  remnant  of  astrological  lore?  Or,  in  whaf  s  what,  quintessence, 
quantity,  quality,  etc. ,  the  heritage  from  Aristotelian  metaphysics  ? 

But  it  is  not  simply  for  its  unearthing  of  these  quaint  and  curious 
relics  of  forgotten  lore  that  the  work  deserves  commendation.  It  is 
a  broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the  English  language.  It  analyzes 
the  manifold  elements  that  constitute  the  structure  of  English — its 
matter  and  form  ;  its  technical  or  dialect  features ;  its  slang  expres- 
sions ;  the  development  of  its  literary  form ;  its  Latin  components ; 
the  complexity  and  yet  unity  of  its  vocabulary  ;  its  cognate  and  bor- 
rowed words  ;  the  rationale  of  its  inflexions  ;  its  obsolete  forms ;  the 
evolution  of  its  meaning  ;  its  euphemisms,  hyperboles.  These  topics 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  kindred  subjects,  will  serve  to 
inform  the  reader  of  the  large  territory  which  the  book  covers.  No 
attempt  has  been  made,  of  course,  to  exhaust  any  one  of  these  numerous 
subjects ;  nevertheless,  each  is  treated  luminously,  graphically,  and 
attractively.  The  work  answers  a  double  purpose :  the  general 
reader  will  find  it  sufficiently  entertaining  to  stimulate  him  to  a  con- 
secutive perusal ;  and  thereafter  he  will  want  it  at  hand  for  reference. 
But  it  is  as  supplementary  reading  to  the  study  of  etymology  and 
technical  philology  that  the  book  recommends  itself  In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  impart  freshness  of  life  to  studies  that  are  so  generally  dry 
and  mechanical.  Although  not  a  didactic  treatise  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  the  class-hall,  it  offers  to  the  teacher  of  English  an  abund- 
ance of  suggestion  wherewith  to  illustrate  and  vivify  his  lecture  ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  bibliogmphical  references  will  likewise  be  helpful. 


Book  f^otcs. 


The  International  Theological  Library  announces  a  new  and  important  work, 
entitled,  The  Ancient  Catholic  Churchy  by  Dr.  Robert  Rainy,  of  Edinburgh.  It 
deals  with  the  post- Apostolic  age  and  carries  us  down  to  the  Fourth  General  Council 
of  Chalcedon  and  the  Monophysite  condemnation.  As  it  takes  in  the  Ecumenical 
Councils  of  Nice  (325)  and  of  Ephesus  (431)  as  well  as  Chalcedon  (451),  it  ought 
to  throw  additional  light  for  non-Catholic  Christians  upon  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  Scribners  are  the  American  publishers,  and  they  promise  to  bring  out  the  work 
in  a  few  weeks. 


Parts  IV  and  V  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  Series  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  have  just  been  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  The  notes  by  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  are  scholarly  and  without  sectarian  bias.  The  same  Company  issues  a 
new  guide  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  which  will  be  found  of  great  help  to  Bible  students. 


The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  recently  sent  to  the  curators  of  the  Pittsburg 
Museum,  among  other  valuable  antiquities,  a  sarcophagus  belonging  to  the  royal 
family  of  Zer,  as  is  indicated  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  mummy  case. 
This  would  mean  an  age  of  nearly  7,000  years,  if  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties,  as  evolved  by  modern  archaeologists,  can  be  relied  on.  Another  find  now  in 
our  possession  is  a  vessel  of  King  Ka,  whose  date  lies  even  farther  back  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  buried  in  Upper  Egypt. 


Speaking  of  Oriental  chronology,  there  is  still  not  only  uncertainty  regarding  the 
hieroglyphic  expressions  conveying  the  length  of  individual  dynastic  reigns,  but  also 
doubt  as  to  how  time  was  computed  at  various  periods  of  early  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
history.  P6re  Scheil,  a  recognized  authority  in  Orientalia,  recently  published  a 
Babylonian  tablet  which  represents  a  contract  for  hire  of  workmen.  It  states  that 
**  the  engagement  of  123  men  for  four  months  is  equivalent  to  that  of  14,406  for  one 
day."  Father  Scheil  computes  from  this  that  the  lunar  month  was  one  of  twenty- 
nine  and  a  quarter  days  or  slightly  more.  This  would  have  necessitated  an  intercalary 
month  about  every  two  years,  in  order  to  bring  the  time  schedule  into  harmony  with 
the  solar  year. 


We  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  conversion  of  members  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  to  read  Father  McNabb's  article,  "  The  First  Eirenicon  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century"  in  the  present  number.  The  volume  to  which  he  refers  has  not  yet 
been  announced  by  the  American  publishers  (Long^mans),  but  the  printed  sheets 
were  submitted  to  the  writer  of  the  article  by  the  author,  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones, 
M.A.,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  created  a  decided  stir  about  a  year  ago  in  Lon- 
don, at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Reunion  of  Christen- 
dom, by  his  statement  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  Bible  and  historical  tradition.  Now,  Viscount  Halifax, 
the  leader  of  the  movement  in  the  Anglican  Establishment,  whose  visit  to  Rome  in 
1896  elicited  the  declaration  of  L«o  XIII  as  to  the  invalidity  of  Anglican  Orders, 
in  a  preface  to  the  new  volume,  practically  acknowledges  that  the  Primacy  of  St. 
Peter  is  an  undeniably  present  fact.  He  thus  removes  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  reunion,  apart  from  some  disciplinary  obstacles  that  are  in  reality  of  little  moment 
except  to  the  individual.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  latest  enunciation, 
which  has  in  it  all  the  ring  of  open  sincerity,  will  lead  to  large  accessions  from  the 
Anglican  body  to  the  one  true  fold  of  Christ.  The  former  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Reunion,  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Lambeth,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  members  who  drew  up  the  Latin  propositions  in  defence  of  the 
Anglican  claims  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  in  1896,  has  already  made  public  renun- 
ciation and  has  been  received  into  thie  Catholic  Church.  Father  McNabb's  article 
will  be  followed  by  another  in  which  the  differences  between  the  present  Anglican 
position  as  set  forth  in  the  new  volume  {England  and  the  Holy  See)  and  the  Roman 
Communion  are  examined  in  detail. 


A/oral  Principles  and  Medical  Practice^  by  Father  Charles  Coppens,  S.J.  (Ben- 
ziger  Bros.),  has  been  translated  into  French  under  the  title  Morale  et  Medicine.  The 
French  edition  has  a  preface  and  notes  by  Dr.  Georges  Surbled. 


Recent  popular  Books. 


ANGEL:  B.  M.  Croker.    Dodd.  $1.50. 

A  young  English  officer  befriends 
his  child  cousin,  the  unloved  step- 
daughter of  an  Indian  colonel,  and  after 
her  mother's  death  becomes  her  guar- 
dian. When  she  returns  from  school, 
the  gossip  of  the  Indian  station  in 
which  they  live  forces  them  into  mar- 
riage, and  the  reappearance  of  a  woman 
whom  he  once  loved  complicates  the 
comedy  of  misunderstanding  and  final 
affection  inevitable  in  such  cases  in 
fiction.  Native  superstition  and  cus- 
toms are  accessories  valuable  to  the 
author. 


AUDREY 


Mary  Johnson.     Houghton. 


The  heroine,  sole  survivor  of  a  family 
of  Virginian  colonists  massacred  by  the 
Indians,  is  adopted  by  a  young  gentle- 
man who,  after  making  due  provision 
for  her  maintenance,  straightway  for- 
gets her  until  he  returns  after  a  long 


sojourn  in  the  mother  country  to  find 
ber  beautiful,  although  untaught  in 
many  things,  and  capable  of  winning 
the  heart  which  he  had  meant  to  give 
to  the  lovely  Evelyn  Byrd,  who  loves 
him.  Her  education  is  accomplished 
in  a  novel  fashion  and  the  ending  is 
unexpected.  The  story  is  more  closely 
knit  and  logically  developed  than  its 
author's  former  books  and  is  equally 
well  written. 


BALLET    DANCER 
Harper.     ^1.50. 


Matilde  Serao. 


A  painful,  carefully  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  chorus  dancer's  life,  tempta- 
tion and  downfall,  too  plain  to  be  rec- 
ommended even  as  a  deterrent  for  a 
stage-struck  girl,  but  not  tolerant  of  sin 
or  immoral  in  spirit.  An  excellent 
study  of  convict  life  and  feeling  occu- 
pies the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  and 
is  unique  in  showing  the  play  of  influ- 
ence between  the  prisoners  and  the 
prison  officers'  families. 


RECENT  POPULAR  BOOKS. 
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BY  THE  HIGHER  LAW  :  Julia  Helen 
T  wells.      Coates.     $1.50. 

A  story  asserting  the  communion  of 
sinners :  confession  of  similar  wicked- 
ness brings  the  hero  and  heroine  into 
sympathy. 

CHINA  IN  CONVULSION  :  Arthur 
H.  Smith.  2  vols.  Revell.  $5.00. 
The  author  brings  many  charges 
against  the  allied  troops  and  many 
against  missionaries,  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  particular,  seeming  to  blame 
them  for  really  believing  in  their  relig- 
ion instead  of  cherishing  a  feeble  hope 
that  it  may  be  true.  Such  sympathy 
as  he  has  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the 
Chinese  party  of  discontent.  He  has 
been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  empire, 
but  the  erratic  disposition  manifested  in 
his  distribution  of  approval  makes  it 
necessary  to  accept  all  his  testimony 
with  caution. 

CRY  OF  THE  TWO  THIRDS  :  S.  R. 
Graham  Clark.     Earle.     ^1.50. 

A  huge  tract  advocating  prohibition 
as  a  specific  remedy  for  everything ; 
absolutely  artless,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  books  which  it  resem- 
bles in  title. 

CYNTHIA'S  WAY  :  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 
wick.     Longmans.     1^1.50. 

An  heiress  wishing  to  escape  from 
her  mercenary  wooers  becomes  a  gov- 
erness in  a  German  family  of  the  middle 
class  and  sees  both  good  and  bad  types 
of  the  race  and  of  the  social  plane. 
She  chooses  to  stay  in  Germany  as  the 
wife  of  the  best  specimen  and  as  the 
good  genius  of  the  three  exceedingly 
well-imagined  children  of  the  story. 
Although  not  always  probable,  the 
book  is  very  amusing. 

DEBATABLE   LAND  :     Arthur    Col- 
ton.     Harper.     $\.%o. 

The  author  carefully  imitates  every 
literary  vice  known  to  the  imitators  of 
Pater  and  the  worshippers  of  Whit- 
man, and  adds  iteration,  producing  a 
style  irritating  to  read,  but  fortunately- 
easy  to  forget.  The  story  is  of  a  young 
•  woman  with  two  lovers,  of  whom  one 
vociferously  orders  her  to  marry  him, 
while  the  other  woos  her  with  music 
and  assiduously  performs  his  work  as  a 
volunteer  soldier  in  the  civil  war. 


ESSAYS    AND   ADDRESSES:      Au- 
gustine  Birrell.     Scribner.     $1.00. 

Ten  papers  are  included  in  this  vol- 
ume, and  of  the  five  biographies 
Fronde's  is  remarkable  for  its  severity 
of  condemnation  and  for  its  plain  ex- 
position of  Fronde's  hostility  to  Cathol- 
icism. Wesley,  Browning,  Peel,  and 
Bagehot  are  the  other  subjects,  and  the 
other  papers  are  on  important  miscel- 
laneous topics.  The  style  and  the 
method  of  treatment  make  the  volume 
important. 

FIREBRAND:    S.   R.    Crockett.     Mc- 
Clure.     J81.50. 

The  Scottish  hero  and  his  friends, 
an  English  merchant,  a  French  noble- 
man, a  Spanish  murderer,  and  a  gypsy, 
carry  off  Queen  Cristina  and  Queen 
Isabella  during  the  Regency,  being  in- 
cited to  this  grand  international  per- 
formance by  an  Abbot  who  is  a  Carlist, 
and  keeps  a  rack,  which  he  uses  on 
the  hero  when  he  goes  to  explain  that 
he  did  not  long  detain  the  Queens  after 
capturing  them,  because  one  of  the 
Carlist  generals  wished  to  murder 
them.  The  heroine,  a  rather  sorry 
specimen  of  Spanish  girlhood,  rescues 
him  almost  before  the  wheel  begins  to 
turn,  and  long  before  he  has  been 
stretched  as  much  as  the  author 
stretches  possibilities. 

GOD    WILLS     IT:     William   Stearns 
Davis.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 

A  long,  complicated  story  in  which 
the  heroine,  a  Greek  princess,  is  wooed 
by  two  Christians  and  a  Mohammedan 
and  secretly  loved  by  a  Spanish  Moor 
more  truly  heroic  than  the  valiant  and 
successful  Norman  hero.  The  time  is 
the  second  stage  of  the  first  crusade, 
and  the  action  takes  place  in  Sicily, 
France,  and  the  East.  The  author 
makes  use  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
time,  from  dungeons  to  the  siege  of 
cities,  and  he  jests  a  little  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  ill-managed  monastery, 
but  his  Popes  and  priests,  even  to  the 
chaplain  militant,  are  drawn  with  good 
intention,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
romance  is  uncommonly  good  of  its 
kind  in  spite  of  an  occasional  ana- 
chronism. ;       ; 

HOUSE   DIVIDED:    H.  B.  Marriott- 
Watsen.     Harper,     $i.$o. 

The  son  of  a ^  peer's  first  wife,  his 
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birth  unknown  to  his  father,  goes  to 
England  from  Vermont,  supjxjsing  him- 
self to  be  the  Earl's  cousin  of  an  elder 
branch  and  therefore  the  lawful  owner 
of  the  estates.  H  e  asserts  his  supposed 
rights,  is  fiercely  opposed,  gives  his 
father  a  mortal  wound,  and  is  killed 
by  his  half-brother  and  mourned 
by  his  half-brother's  wife  and  cousin, 
both  of  whom  love  him.  The  time  is 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  ladies  use  sharply  definite 
terms  in  referring  to  personal  morality, 
and  certain  scenes,  although  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  time,  further  unfit 
the  story  for  youthful  readers.  The 
style  belongs  to  no  century  whatsoever, 
but  is  a  special  creation. 

HOW  TO  REMEMBER  :  Eustace  H. 
Miles.      Warne.     ijli.oo. 

A  valuable  collection  of  aids  to 
memory,  some  capable  of  general  ap- 
plication, others  adapted  to  particular 
cases.  The  author' s  view  is  that  every 
sense,  every  natural  inclination  to 
associate  and  group,  and  even  every 
weakness  should  be  used  to  assist  the 
memory. 

JOHN   FORSYTH'S  AUNTS:     Eliza 
Orne  White.     McClure.     j^J.50. 

Three  spinsters,  one  beautiful  and 
clever,  one  housewifely,  and  one  pretty 
and  sweet-tempered,  their  nephew 
and  his  children  are  the  characters  in 
a  series  of  pleasantly  told  sketches,  in- 
cluding the  tale  of  his  second  marriage. 
A  country  village  and  church  make 
the  background. 

LOVE'S  ITINERARY:    J.  C.  Snaeth. 
Appleton.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  a  profligate  peer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  loses  his  last  penny 
at  cards  and  kills  a  man  by  misadventure 
just  as  his  betrothed,  a  peer's  daughter, 
comes  to  him  to  escape  from  a  marriage 
to  which  her  father  would  compel  her. 
The  two  elope,  are  irregularly  married, 
and  wander  about  the  country  together, 
meeting  adventures  of  many  sorts,  until 
her  father  overtakes  them  and  is  recon- 
ciled to  them  almost  at  sight.  It  is  a 
piece  of  pleasant  extravagance. 


MISTRESS  JOY:  Grace  McGowan 
Cooke  and  Annie  Booth  McKenney. 
Century.      $1.50. 

The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  who  worked  in  the 
South  during  the  earliest  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Aaron  Burr  is 
one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the 
story  and  Louis  Philippe  appears  in  it. 
It  is  well  written  and  its  theology  is 
used  merely  as  a  means  to  define  its 
characters,  not  in  any  argumentative 
spirit. 

MY  LADY  PEGGY  GOES  TO  TOWN  : 
Frances   Aymar   Matthews.       Bowen. 

The  heroine's  adventures  arise  from 
the  foolish  assumption  of  male  attire 
for  inadequate  reasons  and  under  en- 
tirely improbable  circumstances,  and 
they  end  happily  in  flat  defiance  of 
possibility.  As  a  play,  the  story  might 
pass,  but  as  fiction  it  barely  misses  ab- 
surdity. 

NUMBER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FORTY-TWO.  Henry  M.  Hyde. 
Stone.     $1.25. 

Written  in  the  tongue  created  for  the 
New  York  street  boy  by  reporters  and 
playwrights,  and  occasionally  used  by 
him,  the  book  amuses  by  its  verbal 
atrocities,  but  one  of  its  short  stories 
gives  a  sufficient  sample  of  its  quality 
and  it  becomes  wofully  wearisome  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

ORDEAL  OF  ELIZABETH  :  Anony- 
mous.     Taylor.     $1.50. 

A  clever  story  of  a  young  girl's  fool- 
ishness and  startling  punishment.  A 
Protestant,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  world,  she  secretly  marries  a  man 
unworthy  of  her,  and  narrowly  escapes 
conviction  as  his  murderess  when  he  is 
poisoned  at  a  moment  opportune  for 
her.  Life  in  an  American  country 
town  and  certain  phases  of  metropoli- 
tan society  are  equally  well  described. 

PINES  OF  LORY:  J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Life  Co.     $1.50. 

The  hero  and  heroine  are  landed 
on  the  wrong  island  off"  the  Canadian 
coast  and  discover  that  the  only  in- 
habitant of  its  only  house  has  just  died. 
They  take  possession  of  his  home  and 
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*  stores,  and  live  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life 
until  rescued  by  his  daughter,  who 
comes  to  visit  him.  Incidentally  they 
fall  in  love,  and  the  loss  of  their 
steamer  puts  an  end  to  a  priest  who 
for  entirely  mercenary  purposes  was 
trying  to  persuade  the  girl  to  enter  a 
convent.  This  character  mars  a  well- 
planned  variation  of  a  familiar  story. 

POEMS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS.  R. 
W.  Gilder.     Century.     ;|5i.oo 

Sonnets,  the  eulogies  of  Nicolay, 
Garfield,  and  the  late  President,  the 
poem  read  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition 
and  a  few  other  pieces  are  included  in 
this  volume,  which  is  very  small,  but 
worth  reading,  especially  for  **  Syria," 
a  remarkable  utterance  from  a  Prot- 
estant. 

SHIPMATES.  Morgan  Robertson. 
Appleton.     $\.io. 

Short  nautical  stories,  some  farcical 
and  some  tragic,  make  up  an  amusing 
volume,  by  no  means  adapted  to  en- 
courage a  taste  for  a  mariner's  life, 
but  pleasant  to  read  ashore. 

SONS  OF  THE  SWORD:  Margaret 
L.  Woods.     McClure.     ^1.50. 

An  Irish  girl  in  Spain  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon  s  invasion  is  pursued  by  one 
of  Napoleon's  officers  and  by  the  Lit- 
tle Corporal  himself.  The  chase  con- 
tinues nearly  to  the  very  last  chapter, 
in  which  the  heroine  meets  her  brother, 
and  the  officer  is  killed.  Napoleon 
is  made  an  utterly  intolerable  brute, 
whose  conquest  of  his  soldiers'  hearts 
is  due  to  histrionic  ability  ;  Sir  John 
Moore  is  glorified  ;  the  Spanish  appear 
as  true  patriots  and  the  French  officer 
is  cured  of  ferocity  and  becomes  re- 
fined under  the  influence  of  love. 

STORY  OF  SARAH  ;  M.  Louise  Fors- 
slund.     Brentano.     I1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  nervous,  somewhat 
hysterical  girl,  hesitates  between  an 
honest,  simple  lover,  and  an  eloquent 
scoundrel  who  masters  her  will  by  his 
voice  and  glance.  She  escapes  him 
after  a  series  of  possible  but  highly 
unpleasant  scenes.  The  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  description  of  the 
honest  lover's  family,  their  behavior 
and  conversation. 


TWO     RENWICKS:      Marie    Agnes 
Davidson .     Neely.     ;$  1 .  50. 

Argument  between  an  apostate  and 
a  Catholic,  the  former  emerging  tri- 
umphant, is  the  chief  interest  of  this 
story,  which  eulogizes  the  Salvation 
Army. 

UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHTS :    Henry 
B.  Fuller.     Appleton.     $1.50. 

An  intentionally  upright,  but  en- 
tirely selfish  and  ignorant  artist,  with 
much  native  ability  and  a  strong  will, 
subverts  or  neutralizes  all  the  attempts 
at  well-doing  which  he  encounters, 
simply  by  proclaiming  that  they  are 
not  the  best  possible  means  of  im- 
proving the  human  race  and  the  con- 
ditions of  living.  His  efforts  recoil 
upon  himself  when  he  meets  really 
able  and  powerful  persons,  and  he 
becomes  very  little  better  than  the 
wire-pulling,  managing,  advertising 
painters  whom  he  has  despised.  The 
moral  seems  to  be  that  a  man's  energy 
must  be  used  in  conducting  his  own 
life,  saving  his  own  soul,  and  loving 
his  fellow  beings  as  they  are.  The 
author  is  occasionally  pitiless,  but  with 


WHILE    CHARLIE    WAS    AWAY: 
Mrs.    Poulteney  Bigelow.      Appleton. 

Charlie,  apparently  a  decent,  self- 
respecting  gentleman,  having  left  his 
wife  at  home  when  duty  took  him  to 
South  Africa,  she  confides  her  emo- 
tions, wishes,  and  behavior  to  a  kins- 
man, and  disgusts  and  frightens  him 
almost  enough  to  cure  him  of  the  affec- 
tion which  he  secretly  entertains  for 
her.  Her  husband  dies,  the  Irish 
lover  whom  she  has  encouraged  very 
sensibly  flees,  and  she  and  her  kins- 
man promptly  betroth  themselves. 
As  she  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age  she 
is  ludicrous  even  when  her  folly  be- 
comes sin,  but  she  is  as  unfit  for  decent 
society  as  the  visiting  Elizabeth. 

WOOING  OF  SHEILA  :    Grace  Rhys. 
Holt.     %\.So. 

An  Irish  love  story  in  which  the 
hero  has  to  conquer  a  determined  rival, 
and  also  the  resolute  selfishness  of  his 
own  father.  It  is  an  odd  mixture  of 
the  tragical  and  the  idyllic,  and  ends 
in  a  charming  scene  of  happiness. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  AND  CATHOLICISM. 

TO  speculate  with  confidence  as  to  the  religious  future  of  New 
England  may  seem  rash,  especially  when  such  speculation 
ventures  the  assertion  that  the  Catholic  faith  will  be  the  dominant 
religion  of  the  people,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  Mt.  Desert.  And 
yet  there  are  many  indications,  partly  the  result  of  a  reaction  from 
Puritanism,  and  partly  the  outcome  of  that  natural  sense  of  justice 
and  desire  for  truth,  which  characterize  our  people,  all  of  which 
plainly  show  that  the  religious  mind  of  New  England  has  been, 
and  is,  steadily  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  one  true  Church  of 
Christ. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  put  before  the  reader  a  few  facts  and 
reflections  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  tendency 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  further  and  hasten  the  desired  result  of  relig- 
ious unity  among  sincere  believers  in  Christ's  teaching. 

The  question  of  the  probability  regarding  the  future  religious 
convictions  of  the  people  in  New  England  may  be  considered  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  touches  certain  considerations  of  the 
ethical  law  as  they  take  concrete  shape  in  the  actions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  in  their  progressive  movement ;  the  other  is 
based  on  the  clear  designs  of  God,  who  in  establishing  the  Catho- 
lic Church  as  the  one  true  fold  of  Christ  necessarily  intended  to 
perpetuate  His  kingdom  on  earth,  and  therefore  is  sure  to  foster 
by  His  tutoring  grace  its  growth  and  appreciation  among  those 
who  are  open  to  the  light  of  truth. 

The  student  who  surveys  the  religious  history  of  New  Eng- 
land from  its  beginning  is  sure  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  one 
dominant  fact — namely,  that  the  religious  creed  which  the  early 
Puritan  settlers  attempted  to  engraft  was  lacking  in  a  due  regard 
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for  man's  higher  natural  instincts ;  that  it  failed  to  recognize  the 
soul's  primary  aspirations,  and  rather  repressed  than  fostered  that 
inborn  genius  upon  the  proper  direction  of  which  depends  the 
healthy  growth  of  all  moral  sentiment.  This  want  of  sympathy, 
this  mode  of  systematic  repression  of  a  God-given  tendency  is 
brought  into  the  strongest  possible  relief  by  the  accompanying 
phenomenon  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State  wherein  the  religious 
policy  of  the  Puritan  rulers  could  be  consistently  maintained  and 
enforced. 

But  another  and  later  phase  of  the  religious  history  of  New 
England  shows  us  that  as  soon  as  the  people  were  brought  within 
the  reach  of  a  religious  creed,  which  leaves  intact  their  religious 
possessions  and  inalienable  rights,  whilst  it  offers  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  spiritual  training  and  consolation,  a  long  stride  was  at 
once  made  towards  gaining  their  respect  for  such  a  form  of  faith, 
and  towards  eliciting  a  growing  desire  to  examine  and  learn  its 
teachings. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  held  as  the  primary  article  of 
their  religious  belief,  that  human  nature  was  totally  depraved  and 
as  a  consequence  man  had  lost  free  will. 

Governed  by  this  conviction  they  made  all  their  political  rul- 
ings harmonize  with  it,  and  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship those  whom  they  considered  **  unregenerate."  Puritanism 
and  regeneration  were  with  them  synonymous,  and  political  trust 
and  power  were  confined  to  members  of  the  local  churches.  By 
aid  of  prohibitive  laws  directed  against  all  who  differed  from 
themselves  in  religion,  the  Puritans  sought  to  protect  their  pos- 
sessions from  internal  and  external  enemies ;  in  other  words,  they 
sought  to  establish  a  theocratic  government,  under  which  none 
could  live  who  were  unsympathetic  with  their  views  and  feelings 
as  to  the  behests  and  judgments  of  God. 

If  for  a  time  unanimity  existed  among  them,  it  soon  yielded 
to  discord  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  when  new  laws 
were  enacted  to  promote  religious  observance  according  to  the 
Puritan  theocratic  standard  of  faith. 

Such  a  belief  could  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  for  it  was  based, 
as  I  have  said,  on  a  principle  which  wronged  man's  natural 
instincts  in  two  very  vital  points — namely,  his  aspirations  towards 
liberty  and  the  practical  enjoyment  of  his  free  will. 
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In  the  year  1631,  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Established  Church  in  England  on  account  of  his  Puri- 
tanic principles,  came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Some  apprehen- 
sion as  to  his  orthodoxy  must,  however,  have  been  felt  owing 
to  the  recognized  independence  of  his  disposition;  for  although 
we  find  that  he  would  have  elected  the  position  of  assistant  minis- 
ter to  Mr.  Samuel  Skelton,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  of  Salem, 
he  was  prevented  by  the  civil  magistrate  from  being  nominated  for 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  to  accept  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  religion  embittered  him ;  for  Neal,  in  his  History  of 
New  England,  states  that  he  went  in  disgust  to  Plymouth,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  Not  feeling  at  ease  in  the  latter  place, 
he  obtained  his  dismission  and  returned  once  again  to  Salem, 
where  he  preached  to  the  people  *'  and  insinuated  himself  so  far 
into  their  affections,  by  his  vehement  manner  of  delivery,  that  they 
chose  him  as  their  pastor,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Skelton." 

Once  he  felt  assured  of  his  foothold  in  the  congregation  he 
began  to  take  exceptions  to  certain  forms  of  the  church  rule 
which  he  considered  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Regarding  religious  intolerance  as  a  crime,  he  boldly  proclaimed 
"that  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  the  cause  of  conscience"  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  163 1,  at  the  first  Court  of  Election  held  in  Massachusetts, 
a  law  was  passed  "  that  from  that  time  no  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but  such  as  were  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  churches  within  its  limits."  This  implied  that 
all  persons  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  free  men  were 
compelled  to  become  members  of  the  church.  The  right  of  free 
citizenship  was  thus  made  dependent  upon  a  profession  of  piety. 
This  gave  reason  to  fear  that  numbers  would  be  tempted  to 
make  an  external  profession  of  religious  belief  which  they  did  not 
accept  in  heart.  It  was  a  law,  Mr.  Williams  contended,  which 
put  a  premium  on  hypocrisy.  He  publicly  maintained,  and  very 
reasonably  it  seems,  that  any  coercion  in  religious  matters  was  a 
danger  to  society.  Besides,  to  compel  men  to  unite  in  worship 
with  those  of  a  different  creed  in  which  they  did  not  believe,  he 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  their  natural  rights.  No  one  should  be 
bound  to  worship,  or,  he  added,  "  to  maintain  worship  without 
his  free  consent." 
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This  caused  him  to  be  cited  repeatedly  before  the  magistrates 
and  ministers.  In  reply  to  their  arguments  and  admonitions  he 
steadily  denied  the  right  of  the  civil  government  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  court  finally  sentenced  him  "to  pass  out 
of  our  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks,  all  the  ministers  save  one 
approving  the  sentence." 

The  banishing  of  Williams  did  not,  however,  bring  religious 
peace  and  union.  The  principle  of  religious  liberty  proclaimed 
by  him  began,  not  long  after  his  departure,  to  assert  itself  again 
within  the  fold  of  Puritanism  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchin- 
son, the  friend  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Boston's  most  admired  religious 
teacher. 

If  Williams,  as  Neal's  account  says,  "  had  like  to  put  the 
whole  country  in  a  flame,"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  reality  did  so. 

The  religious  champions  of  those  times  made  use  of  two  shib- 
boleths, which  were  calculated  to  inspire  a  vague  terror  into  the 
uninitiated ;  one  was  the  term  "  Antinomianism,"  and  the  other 
"  Familism."  Few  defined  the  words  in  their  own  minds,  says 
Eliott,  in  his  History  of  New  England,  but  they  were  expressions 
implying  power  and  could  be  used  with  effect  to  cry  down  ob- 
noxious theories  or  principles,  with  better  success  than  terms  like 
"  Infidel,"  "  Abolitionist,"  "  Socialist,"  "  Revolutionist,"  etc. 

"Antinomian"  means  literally,  "against  law;"  and  "anti- 
nomianism "  represented  the  tenet  that  the  Gospel  (Christ)  had 
superseded  the  law,  thus  freeing  man  from  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  code.  "  Familism  "  or  the  "•  Family  of  love"  was  a  name 
assumed  by  those  who  maintained  that  love  was  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  and  that  among  true  believers  a  deep  and  all-absorbing 
affection  towards  God  and  one's  neighbor  was  superior  to  any  or 
all  religious  forms  and  creeds.  As  may  readily  be  understood, 
both  terms  lent  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  doctrines  capable  of 
cloaking  the  most  objectionable  and  immoral  practices. 

As  current  sermons  and  lectures  were  the  ordinary  topic  of. 
conversation  in  early  Puritan  days,  the  formation  of  dissenting 
parties,  each  with  their  distinct  preferences  of  creed,  was  a  matter 
of  spontaneous  growth.  Certain  watch- words,  like  "covenant  of 
works"  and  "covenant  of  grace,"  "justification"  and  "  sanctifi- 
cation,"   became  the  rallying    cries   for   the    followers  of  Mrs 
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Hutchinson  on  the  one  side,  and  the  body  of  the  magistrates 
and  ministers  on  the  other.  As  in  the  case  of  Roger  Williams 
the  dispute  ended  by  the  expulsion  of  the  minority ;  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  together  with  her  most  ardent  upholders  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  colony,  while  many  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  her  were  disfranchised. 

In  process  of  time,  the  current  of  immigration  together  with 
the  growth  of  a  new  generation  separated  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  who  either  disliked  the  services  of  the  Puritan 
Church  or  were  indifferent  to  religion  altogether.  They  began 
to  realize  that  the  law  was  burdensome  and  often  unjust,  and  they 
showed  their  dissent.  Thus  the  Legislature  was  eventually  com- 
pelled to  extend  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  to  allow  the 
exercise  of  free  religious  worship  to  members  of  different  sects. 
The  law  did  not  recognize  a  general  exemption  from  taxation  for 
the  support  of  religion,  but  it  permitted  those  who  were  taxed  to 
appropriate  their  portion  of  the  public  funds  to  the  support  of 
their  respective  churches.  Naturally  the  enactment  of  this  system 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  religious  sects,  each  of  which  laid  claim 
to  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  form  of  its  religious  worship.  In 
the  Cambridge  platform  of  1648,  the  Church  had  been  defined  as 
"  a  company  of  faithful  persons."  The  test  of  faithfulness  was  the 
approbation  of  the  congregation.  To  attain  that  approbation  it 
was  necessary  for  applicants  to  church  membership  to  give  an 
account  of  their  religious  experience.  The  candidates  would  then 
be  "propounded,"  that  is,  their  application  for  membership  would 
be  announced  from  the  pulpit,  admission  being  in  the  meantime 
deferred  until  all  the  members  of  the  church  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  life  and  conversion 
of  the  candidates.  These  being  found  such  as  the  Gospel  requires, 
they  were  admitted  to  membership,  they  publicly  "entering 
into  covenant  with  the  Church  and  with  God."  But  within  little 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  Cambridge  definition  there  had  been 
wrought  such  a  change  of  opinion  among  the  members,  increased 
by  immigration  and  the  growth  of  the  native  population,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  introduce  what  was  called  "the  halfway 
covenant." 

This  law  admitted  those  who  were  baptized  in  infancy   to 
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membership  in  the  Church  to  which  their  parents  belonged ;  they 
were  not,  however,  to  be 'admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  without 
evidences  of  "regeneration."  Such  persons  arriving  at  maturity, 
"  understanding  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  publicly  professing  their 
assent  thereto,  not  scandalous  in  life,  and  solemnly  avowing  the 
Covenant  before  the  Church  wherein  they  give  up  themselves  to 
the  Government  of  Christ  in  the  Church,"  had  the  right  to  baptism 
for  their  children.  This  law  relieved  the  applicant  for  church 
membership  from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  evidence  of  his  piety, 
and  obliged  the  Church,  if  it  would  exclude  him,  to  prove  that 
he  was  heretical  in  his  opinions,  or  scandalous  in  his  life. 

In  1708  Minister  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  publicly 
announced  his  belief  that  unregenerated  persons  ought  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  One  of  his  arguments  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  regenerate  from  the  unregenerate, 
so  as  to  admit  the  former  and  exclude  the  latter.  Puritanism  had 
begun  by  holding  as  its  primary  article  that  all  men  were  unre- 
generate. But  it  now  found  itself  confronted  with  the  question 
of  how  it  could  judge  between  the  regenerate  and  the  unregen- 
erate. Whilst  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  who  were  at  this  time 
considered  the  champions  of  Puritanism,  persistently  maintained 
as  an  established  truth  the  doctrine  that  "  regeneration  is  a  change 
accompanied  with  evidence,  by  which  it  may  be  proved,  and  that 
all  in  whom  no  such  evidence  is  found  are  unregenerate,  and  in 
the  broad  road  to  perdition,"  there  were  others  who  strongly 
resisted  such  an  onslaught  on  men's  hopes  of  heaven. 

The  issue  of  this  controversy  was  the  first  step  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  New  England  Unitarianism.  The  doctrine  that  every 
man's  piety  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  unless  some  scandalous 
error  of  doctrine  or  practice  proves  him  destitute  of  it,  steadily 
gained  ground.  The  chief  boon  that  was  sought  and  demanded 
was  freedom  from  religious  censorship.  Unitarians  believed  in 
unity,  and  its  representatives  wanted  nothing  in  their  religion  that 
would  alarm  the  fears  or  disturb  the  repose  of  its  upholders.  They 
allowed  men  to  forget  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  essen- 
tial factors  in  the  work  of  the  world's  salvation.  The  doctrine  of 
man's  apostasy  from  God  with  its  condign  penalty,  man's  utter 
helplessness  without  grace,  the  fact  of  Christ's  atonement  securing 
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man's  regeneration,  were  considered  inconvenient  if  not  alarming 
tenets. 

The  first  congregation  that  avowed  openly  the  Unitarian  revi- 
sion of  doctrine,  was  that  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  in  the  year 
1785.  It  renounced  the  Episcopal  tenets,  and,  revising  its  liturgy, 
it  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Many  congregational 
churches  followed,  and  in  1825  the  number  of  Unitarian  congre- 
gations was  estimated  at  120.  In  1855  there  were  about  360, 
of  which  all  but  Z6  were  in  New  England. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution  New  England 
practically  severed  the  last  bond  that  held  it  to  Puritanism  as  its 
representative  religion.  Joining  hands  with  the  other  American 
colonies  in  breaking  the  chain  of  dependence  on  England,  the 
citizens  of  New  England  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  equality  of 
all  men  and  their  inalienable  right  to  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
religious  profession  as  well  as  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of 
political  oppression.  Thus  they  declared  their  conviction  that  a 
religion  which  does  not  "  affirm  the  value  of  human  reason  and 
defend  the  natural  rights  of  man,"  is  baseless,  and  in  no  manner 
of  means  revealed  by  the  Creator. 

The  principles  proclaimed  by  the  people  of  New  England  in 
professing  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  are  identical  with  those  maintained  by 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  it  is  this 
fact  that  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
New  England  people  have  been  steadily  moving  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  Church  that  always  has  been,  and  always  must 
remain,  the  assertor  and  protector  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  the 
exercise  of  free  will.  The  gradual  realization  of  this  fact  by 
minds  that  direct  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  New  England 
has  produced  great  changes  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Open-minded  men  see  how,  without  the  aid  of  State 
patronage,  and  despite  continuous  and  bitter  opposition,  the 
Catholic  Church  manages  to  foster  and  keep  alive  in  its  members 
a  sincere  and  practical  belief  in  God,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  man's  dependence  upon  Him,  which  produces  loyalty  to  all 
legitimate  authority  under  God.     Catholics  are  admitted  on  all 
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sides  to  be  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  and  in  most  respects,  if  not 
in  all,  to  be  fairly  good  Christians.  All  this  is  comparatively  a 
new  growth  of  popular  sentiment.  A  little  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  Catholicism  had  no  representation  in  all  New  England. 
At  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  whole  number 
of  Catholics  amounted  to  a  mere  handful  here  and  there.  When 
Fathers  Matignon  and  Cheverus  began  their  labors  for  the  faith, 
there  was  not  in  all  New  England  a  single  Catholic  church  to 
which  the  hardly  more  than  one  thousand  Catholics  could  have 
laid  claim.  To-day  there  are  about  900  churches,  1400  priests, 
and  1,659,000  Catholics.  And  if  we  have  to  admit  that  much  of 
this  phenomenal  growth  is  due  to  immigration,  it  still  remains  an 
unexplained  riddle  why  no  similar  progress  should  have  been  made 
by  other  religious  bodies  whose  opportunities  were  proportionate 
to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fact  that  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  my  readers  is  this,  that  of  all  the  religious 
creeds  the  Catholic  faith  is  the  only  persistently  progressive  belief 
that  exists  in  New  England  to-day,  and  that  the  old  prestige  in 
favor  of  Protestantism  in  any  form  is  fast  disappearing,  while  the 
reaction  is  entirely  in  fav^or  of  Catholicism.  If  there  still  is  an 
occasional  exhibition  of  ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine  or  practice 
among  liberal  and  otherwise  enlightened  men,  it  is  rather  the  effect 
of  early  prejudices,  which  are  not  so  easily  shaken  off,  and  which 
those  who  feel  it  to  be  their  mission  or  interest  to  throw  odium 
upon  the  Catholic  name,  manage  to  keep  alive.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  causing  serious- 
minded  persons  to  reflect  upon  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
is  the  constant  accession  to  her  fold  of  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  attainments,  and  of  every  variety  of  secular 
opinion.  The  New  Englander  is  naturally  a  shrewd  observer. 
He  sees  the  effect  produced  by  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith 
upon  educated  people.  "  The  Church,"  says  an  American  convert 
to  Catholicism,  "  has  widened  my  sympathies,  it  has  cast  down 
my  prejudices,  it  has  provided  me  with  a  spiritual  support  such 
as  outsiders  can  have  no  possible  idea  of  My  intellect  is  satisfied, 
and  if  there  be  trials  and  discouraging  moments  in  life,  the 
Church  has  innumerable  remedies  to  cure  them ;  they  all  proceed 
from  and  return  to  the  one  point — the  Manger  at  Bethlehem." 
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The  old  objection  of  servility  to  the  Pope  and  submission  to 
priestcraft  is  fast  exploding.  Every  thoughtful  man  realizes  that 
obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to  authority  is  loyalty,  and  not 
servility.  The  subject  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  motives 
which  require  him  to  act,  but  he  obeys  because  he  believes  that 
his  superior  represents  legitimate  authority.  In  like  manner  when 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  speaks  defining  a  disputed  question  of  faith, 
or  giving  counsel  as  to  a  right  mode  of  action,  the  Catholic  hum- 
bly and  cheerfully  obeys,  because  he  is  convinced  that  God  is 
teaching  truth  by  the  mouth  of  His  Vicar  on  earth.  The  trite 
objection  formerly  so  often  made  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
namely,  that  she  controls  the  political  opinions  of  her  adherents 
and  thus  limits  the  exercise  of  their  political  and  natural  freedom, 
finds  little  credit  to-day  among  the  better  element  of  our  popula- 
tion. No  one  will  gainsay  that  she  claims  and  insists  upon  a 
calm,  changeless,  unhesitating,  satisfied  moral  obedience  to  certain 
doctrines  as  true  and  to  certain  rules  as  authoritative  and  binding. 
And  what  she  exacts  in  spiritual  matters,  the  New  Englander 
recognizes  as  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  secular  affairs.  Abso- 
lutely free  to  speak  and  act,  he  avoids  unreasonable  conflict  with 
those  who  represent  lawful  authority,  and  renders  a  willing 
energetic  obedience  even  though  his  private  judgment  clashes 
with  that  which  he  has  been  taught  to  reverence  as  supreme 
from  childhood. 

Another  phase  which  shows  an  approximation  of  the  religious 
mind  in  New  England  towards  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  fast 
developing  tendency  of  accepting  a  ritual  worship  in  place  of  the 
cold  service  of  the  Protestant  Puritanism.  We  see  this  tendency 
take  form  even  in  certain  public  celebrations,  the  inauguration  of 
State  officials,  etc.,  as  if  the  adoption  of  religious  forms  and  rites 
bore  witness  to  the  need  felt  of  having  some  external  cult,  similar 
to  that  ordained  or  sanctioned  by  the  Church  to  express  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  common  Lord  and  Preserver  of 
the  Republic. 

The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  no  longer  cultivate  the  stern, 
austere,  and  gloomy  simplicity  of  the  past.  Modern  church 
buildings  indicate  the  aim  at  expression  of  architectural  beauty 
and  ornament.    The  cross,  the  symbol  of  man's  Redemption,  which 
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in  Endicott's  days  was  so  identified  with  profession  of  Catholicism 
that  it  was  cut  from  the  royal  banner  and  treated  with  scorn  and 
contempt,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  unbecoming  a  Protestant 
church-steeple.  Statues,  pictures,  stained-glass  windows,  etc., 
which  were  looked  upon  as  symbolic  of  idolatry,  are  everywhere 
apparent  as  an  evidence  of  an  altered  spirit  in  religious  matters 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  days  when  Roger  Williams  and 
Ann  Hutchinson  were  banished  for  suggesting  much  slighter 
changes  in  the  mode  of  worship.  The  name  "  CathoHc "  is 
sought  by  many  churches  in  which  the  ceremonial  of  the  old 
Church  of  Rome  is  faithfully  copied  in  English  characters. 

Probably  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  which  suggests 
an  accession  to  Catholicity  in  New  England  is  the  now  widespread 
sentiment  looking  towards  a  reorganization  and  union  of  the  different 
Christian  communities.  The  various  schemes  of  nominally  Chris- 
tian bodies  to  further  certain  causes  that  look  to  the  welfare  of 
common  humanity  are  but  an  effect  of  this  latent  tendency. 
Religious  society  outside  the  Catholic  Church  is  beginning  to 
realize  as  never  before  that  the  marks  of  disintegration  operative 
during  the  last  three  hundred^ears,  are  but  the  logical  and  neces- 
sary results  of  the  false  principle  of  private  judgment  laid  down 
by  the  so-called  reformers.  The  almost  innumerable  divisions, 
the  almost  daily  repeated  demands  for  a  revision  of  creeds  and 
an  adjustment  of  Protestant  principles  and  formulas  so  that  the 
most  liberal-minded  may  accept  them,  find  their  explanation  in 
this  false  but  fundamental  rule  of  personal  infallibility.  Christ 
pronounced  His  Church  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth."  His 
last  prayer  was  for  Catholic  unity.  "  O  Father !  I  pray  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee ;  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.  And  the  glory  that  Thou  hast  given  Me,  I  have  given 
to  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  are  one.  I  in  Thee, 
and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that 
the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved 
them  as  Thou  hast  loved  Me."  And  in  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  guided  by  a  divine  in- 
stinct to  make  the  call  for  unity  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  all 
the  world.  "  Let  the  Christian  world,"  says  Christ's  Vicar,  Leo 
XIII,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  of  June  24,  1894, 
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**  forget  the  manifold  differences  of  times  gone  by;  let  them  raise  their  thoughts 
far  above  all  that  is  human,  and  seeking  only  truth  and  salvation,  reflect  within  their 
hearts  upon  the  Church  as  it  was  constituted  by  Christ.  If  they  will  but  compare  that 
Church  with  their  own  communions,  and  consider  what  the  actual  state  of  religion  is 
in  these,  they  will  easily  acknowledge  that,  forgetful  of  their  early  history,  they  have 
drifted  away  on  many  and  important  points  into  the  novelty  of  various  errors ;  nor 
will  they  deny  that  of  what  may  be  called  the  patrimony  of  truth,  which  the  authors 
of  these  innovations  carried  away  with  them  in  their  desertion,  there  now  scarcely 
remains  to  them  any  article  of  belief  that  is  really  certain  and  supported  by  authority. 

**  Nay,  more,  things  have  already  come  to  such  a  pass  that  many  do  not  even 
hesitate  to  root  up  the  very  foundation  upon  which  alone  rests  all  religion  and  the 
hope  of  man,  to  wit,  the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour. 

**  And  again,  whereas  formerly  they  used  to  assert  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  God,  they  do  now  deny  them 
that  authority ;  this,  indeed,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  when  they  granted  to  all 
the  right  of  private  interpretation. 

**  Hence,  too,  the  acceptance  of  individual  conscience  as  the  sole  guide  and 
rule  of  conduct,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other ;  hence  those  conflicting  opinions 
and  numerous  sects  that  fall  away  so  often  into  the  doctrines  of  Naturalism  and 
Rationalism. 

"  Therefore  it  is,  that  having  lost  all  hope  of  an  agreement  in  their  persuasions, 
they  now  proclaim  and  recommend  a  union  of  brotherly  love.  And  rightly,  too,  no 
doubt,  for  we  should  all  be  united  by  the  mutual  charity.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
enjoined  it  most  emphatically,  and  wished  that  this  love  of  one  another  should  be  the 
mark  of  His  disciples. 

"But  how  can  hearts  be  united  in  perfect  charity  where  minds  do  not  agree  in 
faith  ? 

**  It  is  on  this  account  that  many  of  those  that  we  allude  to,  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  seeking  after  truth,  have  looked  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  sure  way  of 
salvation  ;  for  they  clearly  understand  that  they  could  never  be  united  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  head,  if  they  were  not  His  body,  which  is  the  Church  ;  nor  really  acquire  the 
true  Christian  faith,  if  they  rejected  the  legitimate  teaching  confided  to  Peter  and  his 
successors.  Such  men  as  these  have  recognized  in  the  Church  of  Rome  the  form  and 
image  of  the  true  Church,  which  is  clearly  made  manifest  by  the  marks  that  God,  her 
author,  placed  upon  her,  and  not  a  few  who  were  possessed  with  penetrating  judg- 
ment and  a  spiritual  talent  for  historical  research,  have  shown  forth  in  their  remark- 
able writings  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  Apostles, 
the  integrity  of  her  doctrine,  and  the  consistency  of  her  rule  and  discipline. 

**  With  the  knowledge  of  such  men  before  you,  our  heart  appeals  even  more 
than  our  words  to  you,  our  brethren,  who  for  three  centuries  and  more  differ 
from  us  on  Christian  faith  ;  and  to  you  all  likewise,  who  in  later  times,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  have  turned  away  from  us  :  '  Let  us  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.'  Suffer  that  we  should  invite  you  to  unity  which 
has  ever  existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  can  never  fail ;  suffer  that  we  should 
lovingly  hold  out  our  hand  to  you.  The  Church  as  the  common  mother  of  all,  has 
long  been  calling  you  back  to  her ;  the  Catholics  of  the  world  await  you  with  broth- 
erly love,  that  you  may  render  holy  worship  to  God  with  us,  united  in  perfect  charity 
with  the  profession  of  one  gospel,  one  faith,  and  one  hope." 
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More  than  seventy  years  ago  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  in  a  work 
entitled,  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Pilgrims,  bore  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  what  the  venerable  Pontiff  writes  in  these  our  days  : 

**  The  forefathers  of  New  England  believed  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  were  accustomed  to  honor  Him  even  as  they  honored  the  Father.  But 
the  Unitarians,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  believe  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and 
that  to  pay  Him  religious  homage  would  be  idolatry. 

**  Our  fathers  believed  that  Christ  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  sinners  ;  that  He  died, 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  that  He  might  redeem  us  to  God  by  His  blood,  but  now  we  are 
told  that  He  died  simply  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  only  effect  of  His 
sufferings  and  death  is  to  give  efficacy  to  His  instructions  in  reforming  the  lives  of 
men  and  thus  qualifying  them  for  forgiveness.  That  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
held  by  the  "orthodox"  is  dishonorable  to  God,  that  it  calumniates  His  character 
and  throws  gloom  over  the  universe  ;  and  by  some  it  is  openly  declared,  that  they 
would  resort  to  the  less  chilling  creed  of  the  Atheist,  rather  than  admit  it. 

*'  Our  ancestors  fully  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  They  believed 
with  the  Apostle,  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  in  com- 
posing the  sacred  volume,  only  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  this  cardinal  fundamental  truth  is  now  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  is 
now  proclaimed  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  a 
revelation,  but  only  the  record  of  a  revelation,  that  the  composition  of  the  Bible  is  a 
human  work — a  work  produced  by  the  natural  operation  of  human  thought  and 
feeling." 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  God,  who  in  His  wisdom  directs 
all  things,  has  permitted  this  change  that  He  might  use  it  as  a 
channel  through  which  a  better  and  more  enlightened  view  might 
be  given  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  divinely  commissioned 
place  in  the  domain  of  religious  beliefs.  That  this  view  of  the 
Church  in  New  England  has  proved  itself  a  grace  to  hundreds  of 
individuals  and  led  them  to  enter  her  fold,  many  converts  to  the 
faith  could  if  called  upon  to  testify  make  evident.  So  long  as 
the  Church  was  excluded  from  New  England,  and  public  opinion 
was  rife  with  falsehoods  and  reeking  with  calumnies,  there  was 
no  room  for  argument  because  of  the  bitterness  of  prejudice. 
When  Catholics  had  survived  the  persecution  and  were  permitted 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  day  and  prove  their  loyalty,  public  opinion 
changed,  and  it  has  continued  to  change  ever  since  in  her  favor. 
Thus  we  see  a  daily  accession  of  sincere  and  truly  religious  men 
and  women  to  her  ranks ;  and  many  others  who  do  not  actually 
enter  her  fold  have  at  least  come  nearer  to  her  by  the  spirit  of 
charity  which  animates  their  conduct  towards  their  fellow-men. 
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This  spirit  is  not  simply  that  of  the  philanthropist  who  spends  his 
wealth  for  the  alleviation  of  misery.  It  proceeds,  in  many  cases, 
from  a  motive  of  self-denying  virtue  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
command  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 
Of  such  men  there  are  thousands  in  New  England,  though  their 
professed  religion  may  seemingly  hold  them  far  away  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  test  of  religion  is  true  charity,  and  the 
vast  number  of  refuges  for  the  poor  and  aged,  asylums  for  or- 
phans, hospitals  for  the  sick,  homes  for  infants  and  foundlings,  and 
establishments  of  every  kind,  whose  aim  is  to  help  and  uplift  poor 
and  afflicted  humanity,  bears  witness  to  this  spirit  of  religion 
throughout  New  England. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  who  that  believes  the  Catholic  Church 
to  be  the  only  safe  harbor  for  the  pilgrim  in  search  of  the  heavenly 
home  can  doubt  that  God  will  grant  to  the  people  of  New  England 
eventually  the  grace  to  believe  in  the  one  true  Catholic  Church, 
whither  He  wishes  all  men  to  come,  as  to  the  fountain  which 
cleanses  and  refreshes  the  road-worn  and  weary  wanderers  of  earth. 
The  people  whom  I  have  sketched  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
Cornelius,  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  who,  ere  he  found  the  fold 
of  the  visible  Church,  fasted,  prayed  and  gave  alms,  and  strove 
against  evil.  To  him  God  sent  even  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
bring  him  the  messenger  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  true  faith. 

May  we  not  on  equal  grounds  indulge  the  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  truly  sincere  and  religiously  minded 
New  Englanders  will  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  echoing  the 
words  of  the  poet : 

"  Hail !  hail  to  thee,  thou  Church  divine  ! 
To  whom  alone  the  truth  was  given  ; 
The  glorious  lights  forever  shine, 

To  cheer  the  pilgrims  on  to  heaven." 

Arthur  T.  Connolly 
Boston^  Mass. 
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RABBINICAL  STUDIES. 

I.  On  the  Growing  Importance  of  Hebrew   Scholarship. 

ALL  our  leading  universities  and  seminaries  have  their  chairs 
of  Hebrew,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  language  is  required 
for  degrees  in  theology.  But,  as  we  all  know  by  experience,  a 
subject  may  be  recognized  in  theory  while  it  is  neglected  in 
practice,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  our  Hebrew  studies.  Some  of  us  pass  through  the 
course  without  acquiring  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  sacred 
tongue.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  in  a  position 
to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  and  but  fewer  still 
extend  their  studies  into  the  rich  fields  of  Rabbinical  literature. 
This  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  exacting 
claims  of  other  branches  of  sacred  study  of  yet  higher  import- 
ance or  greater  practical  utility.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  set 
up  a  rigid  standard  of  ecclesiastical  learning  without  making 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  of  local  needs,  or 
differences  of  individual  capacity.  In  days  of  poverty  and  per- 
secution, we  must  not  look  for  the  learning  of  more  peaceful 
ages,  and  in  populous  lands,  where  the  clergy  are  but  few  in 
number,  most  of  them  will  be  fully  occupied  with  active  duties  of 
missionary  labor.  Sometimes,  again,  those  who  have  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  learning  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
defence  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  refutation  of  heresy  than  in 
the  outlying  regions  of  Biblical  scholarship.  It  may  be  said  that 
all  these  various  causes  have  militated  against  us  in  the  past, 
especially  among  the  Catholics  in  lands  of  EngHsh  speech.  But 
now  when  many  of  the  difficulties  are  happily  passing  away, 
when  our  numbers  are  increasing  and  many  more  pressing  needs 
have  been  in  some  measure  supplied,  it  is  time  that  this  important 
branch  of  sacred  study  should  have  its  full  share  of  attention.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  other  fields, 
in  the  exposition  of  dogma,  in  apologetics,  and  in  philosophy. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  adequate 
Hebrew  scholarship  is  by  no  means  a  mere  luxury  of  learning. 
It  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  hour.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  advance  of  modern  Biblical  science. 
Catholic  scholars  must  spare  no  effort  and  neglect  no  resource  in 
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order  that  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  text  may  not  be  below 
the  standard  of  the  rationalist  writers.  In  this  matter  the  learn- 
ing of  the  theologian  and  the  master  of  patristic  exegetics  will 
be  of  little  avail  without  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  much  help  may  be  gained 
from  a  judicious  study  of  the  chief  sources  of  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture, the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrashim. 

II.  St.  Jerome  and  the  Jews. 

For  this  reason  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  these  old  Rabbinical  writings,  and  their 
uses  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  But  before  doing  this, 
we  must  say  a  word  on  the  value  of  the  existing  Hebrew  text, 
and  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Jewish  tradition ;  for,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  a  common  prejudice  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  our  comparative  poverty  in  Hebrew  scholarship. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  or  asserted  that  the  original  Hebrew  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Latin  Vulgate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Tridentine  decree  simply  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic, 
and  said  nothing  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  original.  But,  as  a 
not  unnatural  reaction  against  Protestants  who  appealed  to  the 
existing  Hebrew  text  and  rejected  the  Vulgate,  some  of  our 
controversialists  have  been  led  to  disparage  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion. It  will  be  agreed  that  an  accurate  and  authenticated  trans- 
lation may  be  justly  preferred  to  a  garbled  and  faulty  copy  of  the 
original.  And  in  the  present  case  it  may  be  further  urged  that 
the  Church  is  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  Scriptures  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Jews,  apart  from  their  liability  to  error,  may 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  corrupted  the  text  in  their  own 
interest. 

Curiously  enough,  the  most  effective  refutation  of  this  theory 
is  found  in  the  history  of  the  great  work  achieved  by  St.  Jerome. 
If  the  Vulgate  version  had  been  made  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Church  had  thus  taken  her  Scriptures,  so  to  say,  straight 
from  the  hands  of  the  old  Synagogue,  there  might  be  something 
to  be  said  for  those  who  look  askance  at  later  Jewish  tradition. 
But  what  are  the  real  facts  ?  The  Christian  Church  had  already 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  three  hundred  years ;  and  she  had 
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Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  that  had  long  been  used  in 
her  Liturgy  and  expounded  by  the  early  Fathers.  All  this  time 
the  Jews  had  been  in  their  present  state  of  separation.  If  their 
tradition  could  not  be  trusted,  if  they  were  under  temptation  to 
corrupt  the  Sacred  Text,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  both 
fraud  and  error,  and  most  of  the  arguments  used  to  discredit 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  to-day  might  have  been  urged  with  equal 
force  in  the  fourth  century.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  St.  Jerome 
betook  himself  to  his  Jewish  teachers,  and  the  Church  preferred 
his  new  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Verity  to  her  own  venerable 
version. 

ni.  Critical  Value  of  the  Vulgate. 

Thus,  when  we  seize  its  true  significance,  we  find  that  the  work 
done  by  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Damasus  laid  the  foundations  of 
Biblical  scholarship ;  and,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
version  they  have  left  to  us,  we  owe  them  much  for  the  bold  and 
enlightened  course  which  they  adopted.  It  remains  as  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  prejudice  and  obscurantism;  and  it  is  surely 
no  disparagement  to  the  good  work  done  by  St.  Jerome,  if  later 
students  are  encouraged  to  profit  by  his  example,  and  endeavor  to 
penetrate  yet  further  into  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Verity,  or 
look  for  fresh  light  in  the  accumulated  stores  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing. When  we  remember  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  the  somewhat  free  and  hasty  way  in  which  some  of 
his  translation  was  done,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  at  least 
in  some  passages,  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  original  is 
still  attainable.  But,  whatever  progress  may  be  made  in  this 
matter,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Vulgate  version  will  never 
be  superseded ;  and  though  proposals  of  a  change  have  been 
made  before  now,  and  may  possibly  be  renewed  in  the  future, 
they  will  scarcely  find  favor  with  true  scholars.  For,  besides  its 
authoritative  sanction  and  its  venerable  associations,  the  Vulgate 
version  has  a  high  critical  value,  which  places  it  above  any  mod- 
ern translation,  however  scholarly  and  accurate.  Its  antiquity 
makes  it  an  independent  witness  for  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and,  at 
least  in  some  places,  it  may  preserve  readings  of  the  original  that 
are  truer  than  those  of  the  extant  Hebrew  copies.     It  may  well 
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be  that  some  Catholic  writers  are  apt'  to  exaggerate  its  merits ; 
but,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  critical  scholarship,  its  assailants 
are  guilty  of  yet  greater  absurdity. 

IV.    The    Hebrew   Bible   and    the  Vulgate  in  Agreement. 

As  it  is  now  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  since  the  Vulgate 
version  was  made,  and  as  text  and  translation  have  been  handed 
down  independently  of  one  another,  it  is  obvious  that  their  agree- 
ment is  an  important  testimony  to  the  trustworthiness  of  them 
both.  The  same  argument  holds  good  when  other  ancient  ver- 
sions are  found  to  be  in  agreement.  But  there  are  few  instances 
in  which  the  proof  is  so  manifest  and  convincing  as  it  is  in  the 
general  harmony  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is 
well  to  insist  on  this  fact,  as  it  is  sometimes  obscured  by  the 
course  of  religious  controversy.  When  Protestants  reject  the 
Vulgate  and  betake  themselves  to  the  Hebrew,  and  Catholic 
writers  dispute  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Masoretic  tradition,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  two  Bibles  were  hopelessly  divergent 
from  one  another ;  but  in  truth  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  An  English  reader  may  readily  see  this  for  himself  by  com- 
paring the  Authorized  Version,  made  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the 
Doway  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  in  those  books  which  are  really 
St.  Jerome's  rendering  of  the  original,  e.g.^  Genesis  or  the  Proph- 
ets. It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  independent  versions  are 
the  same  in  substance.  Much  of  the  difference  is  confined  to  the 
language  and  phraseology,  and  this  could  scarcely  have  been 
avoided  if  the  texts  before  the  two  translators  had  been  identical. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  must  themselves  be 
nearer  together  than  their  English  versions ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  some  instances  the  Latin  corroborates  the  present 
Hebrew  text  even  where  it  does  not  convey  the  same  meaning, 
e.g.^  Genesis  49:  22. 

Remarkable  as  this  agreement  is,  it  is  scarcely  surprising.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Latin  Bible,  its  constant  use  in  the  Liturgy,  the  multi- 
plication of  copies,  and  the  reverence  accorded  to  its  high  author- 
ity ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  some  of  the  same  forces  were 
at  work  in  a  yet  greater  degree.     The  Jewish  schools  had  sur- 
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vived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  land  was  lost  and 
the  Temple  laid  in  ruins,  .the  Books  of  the  Law  remained  as  the 
sole  heritage  of  the  nation,  the  object  of  loyal  devotion  and  cere- 
monial observance.  To  modern  minds  there  is  something  dis- 
tasteful in  a  too  close  insistence  on  each  word  and  letter  in  the 
law,  and  the  reverence  which  forbade  the  removal  of  an  obvious 
error  in  the  sacred  text  may  seem  to  savor  of  superstition ;  but 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  text  in  its  integrity,  this  exaggerated 
conservatism  was  invaluable. 

V.  Enduring  Vitality  of  Rabbinical  Literature. 

While  the  Bible  was  the  chief  object  of  study  in  the  Jewish 
schools,  its  text  was  not  left  in  isolation,  but  became  the  centre 
and  foundation  of  a  large  and  varied  literature.  Readers  of  St. 
Jerome  can  readily  see  how  much  that  learned  Father  owed  to  his 
Jewish  teachers,  and  even  those  who  are  disposed  to  put  little 
trust  in  later  traditions  might  well  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
studying  in  that  earlier  school.  Happily  the  wish  may  even  yet 
be  gratified ;  for  in  the  extant  Rabbinical  writings,  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Midrashim,  these  olden  masters  of  Israel  may  still  be 
consulted.  As  an  instance  of  educational  continuity,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  these  old  Rabbinical  classics  still  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Jews  of  our  own  day. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  dwell  in  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  parts  of  Prussia,  in  Poland,  and  in  Galicia.  The  late 
Emanuel  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  writings  have 
sent  some  of  us  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  was  brought  up  in  his 
early  years  by  a  Silesian  Rabbi ;  and  some  passages  preserved  in 
his  literary  remains  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  severe  methods 
adopted  by  Jewish  teachers.  If  Deutsch  has  expatiated  on  the 
attractive  side  of  Talmudic  studies,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise their  difficulty,  and  even  opines  that  "  in  the  whole  realm  of 
learning  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  study  to  be  compared 
for  its  difficulty  to  the  Talmud."  But  another  Jewish  writer,  who 
also  insists  on  this  forbidding  aspect  of  the  subject,  reminds  us 
that  there  are  further  depths  of  mystery  in  the  Cabbalistic  litera- 
ture, which  is  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority  of  Talmudists. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ahron  Marcus,  who  claims  that 
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the  Von  Hartmann's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  "  was  anti- 
cipated by  the  speculations  of  Jewish  mystics.  The  same  ingeni- 
ous author,  who  is  a  native  of  Galicia,  contrasts  the  zeal  of  his 
Eastern  brethren  for  Rabbinical  learning  with  the  state  of  those 
degenerate  Jews  who  are  infected  by  European  culture ;  but 
that  is  a  domestic  difference  which  need  not  concern  us. 

In  any  case,  these  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  have  given  some 
practical  proof  of  their  zeal  by  their  numerous  editions  of  the 
classics  of  Hebrew  literature.  As  printing  first  rose  and  flourished 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find 
that  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Talmud,  like  that  of  many  another 
ancient  classic,  was  published  in  Venice,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  later  editions  appeared  in  Holland,  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  would  seem  that 
the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Russia  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter. By  many  the  Vilna  edition  of  the  Talmud  is  regarded  as 
the  best ;  and  in  our  own  collection  of  original  Jewish  authori- 
ties, the  Rabbinical  Bible,  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash 
Rabbah,  though  acquired  at  different  times  and  in  various  places, 
were  all  of  them  published  by  the  Jews  of  Warsaw.  Our  copy 
of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  the  Venetian  editio  princeps  of  1521. 

VI.  The  Rabbinical  Bible. 

Each  one  of  these  ancient  works  may  form  the  subject  of  later 
papers  in  these  pages  ;  but,  for  the  present,  a  brief  account  of 
their  main  contents  may  suffice  for  this  introduction  to  Rabbinical 
studies.  The  Bible  naturally  claims  the  first  place,  and  it  happens 
that  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  Warsaw  edition  is  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Midrash  or  the  Talmud.  It  might  seem  at  first  that  there 
was  less  need  of  explanation  here,  for  the  name  itself  is  enough 
to  suggest  at  least  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
it  describes  ;  but,  in  truth,  these  simple  words,  "  Rabbinical  Bible," 
represent  a  literary  organism  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
highly  complex  structure.  The  present  edition,  which  was  printed 
in  Warsaw  in  the  years  1860-4,  is  in  twelve  volumes  in  small 
folio ;  but  it  may  be  conveniently  bound  in  four  volumes  of  some 
900  pages  apiece.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  original  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  only  occupies.a  small  portion  of  these  pages^ 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  appropriately  printed  in  larger  type 
than  the  subsidiary  matter.  Next  in  importance  come  the  Chal- 
dee  Targums,  which  are  in  parallel  columns  side  by  side  with  the 
Hebrew  text.  These  valuable  old  versions  carry  back  the  mem- 
ory to  the  day  when  the  Jews  first  lost  the  familiar  use  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  it  became  necessary  to  interpret  the  sacred  text  in 
the  tongue  acquired  in  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  existing 
Targums  were  compiled  at  various  dates  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  embody 
many  of  the  traditional  renderings  that  were  given  orally  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Temple.  Their  method  of  rendering  is  very 
vaiious,  ranging  from  simple  translation  to  expository  paraphrase. 
The  oldest  and  simplest  is  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Genesis. 
In  the  Bible  before  us  both  text  and  Targums  are  printed  in  the 
ordinary  square  Hebrew  character,  and  the  vowels  are  pointed. 

The  two  columns  of  text  and  paraphrase  are  set  in  the  centre 
of  each  page,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  expanse  of  commentary  in 
the  round  Rabbinical  character.  The  scholastic  student  may  be 
reminded  of  the  old  editions  of  St.  Thomas,  where  the  text  of 
Aristotle  floats  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  commentary.  But  in 
that  case  the  exposition  is  one  and  continuous,  while  here  it  comes 
from  many  minds,  and  is  mapped  out  in  separate  compartments. 
Thus  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  comments  of  the  two  great 
mediaeval  doctors,  Eben  Ezra  and  Rashi,  are  on  either  side  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  while  two  others  run  below  them ;  and  besides 
all  these  commentaries,  there  are  the  Masoretic  notes  with  their 
detailed  enumeration  of  all  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  in  the 
sacred  text ;  and  the  margin  is  sown  with  variant  readings  and 
Talmudic  references,  not  to  speak  of  the  prefaces  to  each  of  the 
books,  the  additional  Targums,  and  the  Haftoroth,  or  liturgical 
lections. 

Vn.  A  Biblical  Cryptogram. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  take  an  instance  in  which  the  Targum 
and  the  commentaries  combine  in  relieving  the  obscurity  of  a 
passage  in  the  original.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Jeremias,  the 
prophet  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  who  are  made  to  drink  "  the  cup 
of  the  wine  of  this  fury,"  and  adds,  "and  the  king  of  Sesach 
(Heb.  and  A.  V.  Sheshach)  shall  drink  after  them."     We  turn  to 
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the  Targum  and  find  something  much  more  intelligible — "  the  king 
of  Babel."  But  how  can  this  be  derived  from  the  text  ?  The 
answer  is  supplied  by  the  commentators.  On  the  mysterious 
"  Sheshach  "  Rashi  observes,  "  this  is  Babel  in  the  Athbash  ;"  and 
Kimchi  says,  more  explicitly,  "  Sheshach  is  Babel  in  the  Athbash 
alphabet."  The  name  Athbash  itself  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
cipher,  for  it  is  composed  of  the  first  and  last  letters,  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  And  the  meaning  is  that  Aleph,  the  first,  is  to 
be  represented  by  Tau^  the  last ;  and  Beth,  the  second,  by  Shin, 
the  penultimate.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  cipher  of  the  inverted 
alphabet.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  two  Beths  in  Babel  become 
Shin,  and  Lamed ;  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  replaced 
by  Caph,  which  is  the  eleventh  in  the  inverted  order.  Thus 
Babel  becomes  Sheshach.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  St. 
Jerome  has  preserved  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Vulgate  version, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  he  adopts  the  Rabbinical  inter- 
pretation. 

The  same  cipher  is  also  used  in  Jeremias  51  :  i.  Here  the 
Hebrew  words  Leb  kami  (^Dp  2^),  which  the  Vulgate  renders 
"  qui  cor  suum  levaverunt  contra  me,"  and  the  A.  V.,  "  in  the 
midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,"  appear  in  the  Targum  as 
"  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans."  And  here  again  the  clue  is  sup- 
plied by  the  commentators.  The  word  Casdim  (D''"lii^D),  Chal- 
deans, written  in  the  Athbash  or  inverted  alphabet,  is  "  Leb 
kami." 

VIII.  Vulgate  and  Targum  in  Agreement. 

As  a  further  instance,  we  may  take  a  passage  in  which  the 
reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  supported  by  the  Targum.  In  our 
translation  of  the  Latin  we  read  in  Proverbs  31:  6,  "  Give 
strong  drink  to  them  that  are  sad ;  and  wine  to  them  that  are 
grieved  in  mind."  But  the  Authorized  Version,  following  the 
Hebrew,  has  "  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish." 
Now  the  Targum  in  this  passage  has  abele,  "  them  that  mourn," 
which  answers  to  the  Vulgate  moerentibus.  As  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Syriac  also  agree  in  this  reading,  the  balance  of  the 
evidence  is  clearly  in  its  favor,  for  it  would  be  strange  if  four 
translators  had  fallen  into  the  same  error;  but  this  conclusion 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  following  consideration.     The  similar 
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letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  a  fruitful  source  of  blunders, 
and  besides  those  which  are  alike  when  clearly  written,  there  are 
others  which  are  liable  to*  be  mistaken  for  one  another  if  some 
slender  stroke  is  faint  or  faded.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  final 
letters  of  the  two  verbs  abal  (^nx),  to  mourn,  and  abad 
(^3^?),  to  perish.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
similarity  was  the  source  of  the  blunder.  If  we  had  only  the 
text  and  the  Targum  to  consider,  there  might  still  be  some 
question  as  to  which  was  the  original  reading.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  Septuagint  should  be  decisive  on  this  point ;  for  that  ver- 
sion was  made  when  the  Bible  was  still  written  in  the  old  Hebrew, 
or  Samaritan  alphabet,  in  which  the  letters  Lamed  and  Daleth  are 
wholly  dissimilar. 

IX.  The  Babylonian  Talmud. 
The  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  a  work  of  yet  greater  magnitude 
than  the  Rabbinical  Bible.  In  most  of  the  earlier  editions  in  large 
folio  size,  it  fills  twelve  goodly  volumes.  The  present  Warsaw 
edition  runs  to  about  twice  that  number ;  but,  in  the  copy  before 
us,  some  of  the  more  slender  tomes  are  bound  up  together,  and 
the  tale  is  reduced  in  appearance  to  eighteen.  Considering  its 
size  and  the  vast  amount  of  matter  in  its  closely  printed  pages, 
it  was  put  through  the  press  rather  rapidly,  some  ten  volumes 
appearing  in  the  course  of  1889,  but  a  few  are  dated  in  the  early 
'eighties.  Though  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  the  pages  of  the  Talmud  bear  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Rabbinical  Bible.  Here  again  we  find 
a  central  column  of  text  in  the  square  Hebrew  type,  surrounded 
or  followed  by  a  dense  array  of  commentaries  in  the  Rabbinical 
character.  But  here  the  text  is  in  a  single  file,  and  vowel  points 
and  accents  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence. 

X.    MiSHNAH  AND    GeMARA. 

When  the  central  text  of  the  Talmud  is  examined  more  closely, 
a  further  point  of  resemblance  is  discovered.  For  here  again  we 
find  two  distinct  elements,  one  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  in 
Aramaic,  though  the  line  of  division  is  not  so  clearly  marked  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Biblical  text  and  Targums.  Instead  of 
being  set  in  separate  columns,  they  flow  on  in  one  complex  mass, 
passages  from  the  Hebrew  Mish7iah  and  the  Chaldaic  Gemara 
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following  each  other  in  turn,  printed  in  the  same  type,  and  only- 
distinguished  by  the  abbreviated  headings  Mithn'  and  GeifH .  As 
the  Gemara  is  much  longer  than  the  Hebrew  groundwork,  this  is 
a  great  saving  of  space.  But,  apart  from  this  practical  advantage, 
the  existing  arrangement  rightly  represents  the  relations  of  these 
two  elements  in  the  Talmud.  The  Gemara  was  originally  an  ex- 
position of  the  older  Mishnah  or  traditional  law,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  humble  office.  As  its  greater  length  indi- 
cates, it  adds  a  large  amount  of  new  matter ;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  has  acquired  an  authority  that  lifts  it  to  the  level  of  the 
earlier  element.  In  language,  again,  the  two  strains,  though  still 
distinct,  are  drawn  nearer  together  than  the  Bible  text  and  Tar- 
gum.  For,  though  it  is  true  that  the  Mishriah  is  in  Hebrew  and 
the  Gemara  in  Aramaic,  the  former  is  a  later  Hebrew  that  has 
lost  its  original  purity  and  acquired  an  Aramaic  flavor,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Gemara  is  infected  by  an  infusion  of  Mishnic 
Hebrew.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  on  the  meaning  of 
the  names  Mishnah  and  Gemara.  The  body  of  laws  gathered 
together  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Talmud  might  be  distin- 
guished from  the  law  of  Moses  as  the  "  second  law,"  or  as  the 
"  traditional  law."  Curiously  enough,  the  word  Mishnah  is  sus- 
ceptible of  both  meanings,  for  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived 
may  mean  either  duality  or  teaching.  From  the  frequent  use  of 
the  verb  thana,  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  shanah,  in  the  Talmud, 
it  might  seem  more  probable  that  the  name  was  originally  applied 
in  this  latter  sense.  But  Mishnah  is  more  generally  explained  as 
being  much  the  same  in  meaning  as  D enter onomium.  Gemara 
may  also  be  explained  in  two  ways,  either  as  the  "  complement " 
of  the  Mishnah^  or  as  merely  another  word  for  tradition  or  doc- 
trine. The  word  Talmud  itself  signifies  "  doctrine,"  being  a 
derivative  of  the  root  lamad,  to  teach. 

XL  Historical  Evolution  of  the  Talmud. 

Besides  the  language  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Gemara,  we  may 
notice  the  presence  of  two  other  elements, — the  pure  Hebrew  of 
the  numerous  Biblical  quotations,  and  the  later  style  of  the  Rab- 
binical commentators.  A  comparison  of  these  various  idioms 
may  be  of  no  little  interest  to  the  scientific  philologist ;  but,  what 
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is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  this  strange  medley  of  languages 
and  dialects  throws  some  light  on  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
Talmud,  and  attests  its  trustworthiness  as  a  document  of  religious 
tradition.  To  the  discerning  student  every  page  bears  manifest 
tokens  of  antiquity,  and  shows  traces  of  all  the  various  stages 
through  which  this  vast  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  laws 
and  legends,  has  grown  into  being.  After  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Hebrew  tongue  had  faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  the  Bible,  though  still  publicly  read  in  the 
original,  had  to  be  explained  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  But  for 
a  time  the  Hebrew  held  its  own  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  and  the 
traditional  laws  were  handed  down  from  master  to  disciple  in  the 
sacred  tongue.  Like  our  own  Latin,  this  Hebrew  of  the  schools 
was  modified  in  many  ways ;  new  words  were  coined  or  imported, 
and  the  style  was  affected  by  Aramaic  influence.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  Mishnah,  the  body  of  traditional  laws  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Talmud.  But  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  there  was  a  further  change,  and  the  Aramaic 
penetrated  into  the  schools.  Hence  the  next  part  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Gemara,  was  written  in  this  language.  Later  on,  when  the 
Aramaic  in  its  turn  had  faded  from  common  use,  and  was  only 
acquired  by  the  learned,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  return 
to  the  sacred  tongue,  and  the  idiom  of  the  Gemara  was  superseded 
by  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  of  the  commentators. 

Somewhat  similar  changes  may  be  seen  in  our  own  theological 
literature,  as  it  passes  from  the  rugged  eloquence  of  the  African 
Fathers  to  the  philosophic  diction  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  more 
classic  style  of  modern  theologians  ;  and  the  resemblance  would 
be  greater  if  the  recent  tendency  to  use  the  vernacular  had  been 
anticipated  in  some  earlier  period.  This  comparison,  we  may  add, 
suggests  a  further  reflection.  We  have  learned  of  late  to  grasp 
the  unity  of  many  a  national  literature,  and  to  trace  its  gradual 
growth  in  the  course  of  ages ;  but  nowhere  is  this  truth  more 
plainly  written  than  it  is  in  the  pages  of  this  Hebrew  classic.  For, 
in  truth,  the  Talmud  is  not  a  book,  but  the  literature  of  a  nation, 
welded  together  in  one  organic  whole. 

W.  H.  Kent,  O.S.C 
London,  England. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 

(By  a  Christian  Father  of  Family.) 

V. 

On  the  Source  of  Resignation. 
My  dear  Henry : 

I  know  that  resignation  is  hard  when  grief  is  fresh  in  the  heart. 
Our  affections  are  so  bruised,  so  shocked ;  and  indeed  grief  is 
natural.  Nor  is  resignation  a  barrier  or  a  check  to  grief.  It  is 
rather  a  channel  through  which  it  flows  to  the  great  deeps  of 
divine  consolation  provided  for  us  out  of  the  fulness  of  God's  love. 
It  is  in  the  treasure-house  of  faith  alone  that  we  find  the  jewel  of 
resignation.  It  is  to  your  faith  I  appeal.  If  you  were  a  man 
without  faith,  one  who  believes  that  life  finds  its  all  between  birth 
and  the  grave,  whose  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  Shakespeare's 
lines, 

*'  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep — " 

I  would  say  to  you.  Time  will  heal  the  wound  ;  the  stream  of  life 
will  sweep  you  on  to  other  scenes  and  other  interests,  and  you  will 
learn  to  forget.  But  as  a  Catholic,  who  possesses  the  sublime  gift 
of  faith,  whose  eyes  are  ever  fixed  on  the  supernatural  life,  who 
sees  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God's  way,  even  under  the  hand  of 
affliction,  leading  to  higher  things,  I  say  to  you.  Do  not  seek  to 
forget,  but  rather  treasure  a  chastening  remembrance  of  your  loss 
in  that  larger  hope,  which  promises  the  hundredfold  joy  of  a 
future  gain,  when  the  hands  of  time  shall  have  been  emptied  of 
all  their  gifts.  Indeed,  God  sends  us  these  trials  to  remind  us 
that  the  fulness  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  here ;  to  chasten  our 
affections,  that  they  may  not  wander  from  Him.  This  thought  is 
a  commonplace  of  the  Catholic  life,  but  it  is  fruitful  if  we  but  take 
it  to  heart.  We  don't  realize  it  until  we  find  ourselves  under  the 
crushing  wheels  of  sorrow.  It  is  only  when  the  heart  is  bruised 
and  torn,  like  the  ploughed  field,  that  It  is  prepared  for  the  plant- 
ing of  this  celestial  seed. 

Bacon  says  in  his  essay  on  Marriage,  that  "  he  that  hath  a 
wife  and  children   hath  given   hostages  to  fortune."     I    would 
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rather  expect  such  a  sentiment  from  a  Greek  or  Roman  pagan  than 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian.  Had  he  said,  "  he  that  hath  a  wife 
and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  Heaven,"  his  remark  would 
have  been  pregnant  with  the  profoundest  truth  it  has  been  given 
to  man  to  conceive.  Our  children  are  hostages  to  Heaven!  Here 
in  a  nutshell  is  the  Catholic  ideal  of  the  family  life.  Our  children 
are  truly  our  own,  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  God's.  Is  not  an 
affliction,  such  as  you  have  just  suffered,  but  God's  way  of  bring- 
ing home  to  us  this  tremendous  truth  so  easily  forgotten  in  the 
hurlyburly  of  our  lives  ?  God  has  enriched  us  with  this  beautiful 
trust  for  Himself,  and  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  but  faithful  in  its 
keeping.  Hostages  to  Heaven  !  they  are  pledged  to  God.  They 
are  not  ours  to  lead  them  as  we  please,  merely  to  our  own  uses, 
our  own  pleasures,  our  own  ends.  God  is  their  end;  nothing 
less  than  the  eternal  possession  of  God  Himself!  Their  right  is 
to  be  divinely  led  to  that  divine  end. 

How  lucidly  does  this  profound  consideration  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  education  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  correspondence.  The  Church  looks  upon  all  souls  as  hos- 
tages to  Heaven  committed  to  her  care.  So  she  regards  our 
children.  You  must  educate  your  children  for  God,  she  insists. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  education  which  leads  our  children  to 
God,  and  that  is  Catholic  education,  for  it  is  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God.     To  fail  in  this  is  to  betray  our  trust. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  S. 
VI. 

On  Disciplining  Young  Children. 

My  dear  Henry  : 

You  cannot  discipline  a  child  as  you  would  a  soldier.  Child- 
hood has  no  understanding  of  the  reason  of  things ;  it  does  not 
foresee  ends,  and  has  no  just  apprehension  of  means.  It  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  simple  joy.  Dante  somewhere  (I  cannot  just 
now  recall  where,  but  I  think  in  the  Paradiso)  speaks  of  the  soul 
as  coming  bounding  and  joyous  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator; 
and  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  childhood,  says : 
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**  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight. 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. ' ' 

Joy  is  a  natural  affection  of  childhood.  Too  much  and  too 
rigid  discipline  cripples  this  natural  movement,  and  so  clouds  and 
blights  the  freshness  of  the  soul,  the  joy  of  innocence.  The  iron 
of  Puritanism  sunk  into  the  soul  in  childhood  sours  and  hardens 
it,  and  often  leads  to  revolt  in  maturer  years.  I  suppose  that  you 
have  observed  that  boys  brought  up  in  the  strait-jacket  of  puri- 
tanical discipline,  when  they  get  a  chance  to  rehsh  the  first  taste 
of  freedom  from  the  odious  restraint  of  their  younger  years, 
frequently  rush  headlong  into  excess.  It  is  this  observation,  I 
suppose,  that  has  led  to  the  common  notion  that  clergymen's  sons 
usually  turn  out  badly.  Protestantism  used  to  be  very  rigid  in 
the  imposition  of  its  observances  upon  the  young,  and  this  doubly 
so  in  the  instance  of  the  families  of  ministers.  Carlyle's  brutal 
saying  that  boys  are  simply  young  beasts,  and  that  if  he  had  his 
way,  he  would  bring  them  up  in  a  barrel  and  feed  them  through 
the  bung-hole  until  they  were  twenty-one,  is  simply  the  hyperbole 
of  the  puritanical  conception  of  juvenile  discipline.  With  its  re- 
cent decay,  the  puritanical  regime  of  Protestantism  has  pro- 
portionately relaxed,  so  that  the  old  saying  about  clergymen's  sons 
is  somewhat  obsolete. 

I  do  not  believe  in  exacting  too  much  from  children.  In 
essential  things  the  parent  should  make  an  absolute  demand  upon 
their  obedience,  letting  it  be  understood  in  such  cases  that  the 
rule  is  inflexible.  This,  of  course,  in  all  matters  of  religious  and 
moral  requirements.  But  where  there  is  no  questions  of  these, 
we  should  "  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  I  know  nothing 
so  exasperating,  so  exhausting  to  the  temper  and  to  the  firmness 
of  resolution  as  the  everlasting  "  don't  "  to  a  child.  It  makes  life 
a  burden  to  both  parent  and  child.  I  learned  this  early  in  my 
experience,  and  soon  realized  what  a  road  full  of  thorns  and  briars 
that  parent  treads  who  imagines  that  the  ideal  of  raising  children 
is  to  march  them  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of  military  dis- 
cipline.    I  have  learned  to  overlook  much  that  in  the  fervor  of 
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my  first  parental  experience  I  regarded  as  my  duty  to  strictly  en- 
farce.  So  strict  a  course  makes  a  child  an  enemy,  thrusting  back 
upon  itself  that  natural  flow  of  love  which  gushes  so  bountifully 
out  of  the  child's  heart  for  the  parent,  forcing  the  little  soul  into 
tricks  of  deceit  to  hide  its  shortcomings,  and  hardening  it  into 
moods  of  resentment  against  the  mistaken  harshness  of  the  parent, 
who  errs,  indeed,  only  through  love,  yet  none  the  less  thwarts  his 
own  purpose  while  losing  the  affection  of  the  child.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  must  not  see.  The  apprehension  of  too 
sharp  a  vigilance  drives  these  little  souls  into  a  furtive  reticence, 
like  snails  into  their  shells.  They  are  naturally  open,  sunny, 
bright.     We  should  not  cloud  their  skies  by  a  perpetual  frown. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  sin  by  the  other  extreme.  By 
overlooking  too  much,  by  shirking,  out  of  sheer  disinclination  to 
take  the  trouble  or  through  excessive  affection,  the  enforcement 
of  necessary  discipline,  and  by  neglecting  to  administer,  at  the 
required  time,  that  chastisement  which  is  a  tonic  to  the  wayward 
soul.  A  child  brought  up  without  regimen,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  systematically  spoiled  and  grows  into  a  lawless  and  unruly 
spirit.  A  wayward  child  is,  nearly  always,  evidence  of  negligent 
parents.  A  flower  soon  withers  with  too  much  sunshine  or  too 
much  shade.  There  is  a  happy  middle  which  steers  clear  of  the 
Scylla  of  severity  and  the  Charybdis  of  laxity.  This  middle  it  is 
the  part  of  parents  to  seek  out  according  to  their  own  and  their 
children's  dispositions ;  for  there  are  always  idiosyncrasies  of 
temperament  and  character  to  be  taken  into  account.  One  child 
is  not  as  another,  and  while  we  lay  down  a  general  principle  for 
all,  it  is  not  always  applicable  in  the  same  way.  One  child  differs 
from  another  in  irascibility,  for  instance;  and  our  method  in 
dealing  with  this  one  or  that  one  must  discreetly  vary  according 
to  disposition  and  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place. 

In  our  time  the  child  has  not  escaped  the  faddist.  He  is  being 
botanized  under  the  microscope  of  speculating  theorists  until  he 
ceases  to  be  recognized  in  the  healthful  daylight.  We  have  now 
a  child  psychology  with  writers  and  lecturers  by  the  legion  to 
analyze,  expound,  and  label  the  compartments  of  the  child's  soul 
and  the  components  of  his  nervous  system.  It  is  noticeable  that 
with  the  increase  of  child  study,  as  evolved  in  our  day,  the  propa- 
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gation  of  children  correspondingly  diminishes.  It  may  be  ob- 
served also,  that  as  faith  decays,  children  disappear ;  and  where 
fifty  years  ago  every  household  rang  with  the  happy  glee  of 
childish  voices,  there  now  reigns  a  luxurious  silence,  or  if,  per- 
chance, there  should  be  one  or  two  little  souls  in  the  spacious 
emptiness  of  the  modern  mansion,  there  is  a  hush  and  oppressive- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  stifling  the  joyousness  that  belongs  by 
right  divine  to  the  soul  of  childhood. 

Thank  God,  we  Catholics  have  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to 
guide  us  in  this  day  of  corruption,  and  still  believe  in  children ! 
That  saving  common-sense  of  the  parental  instinct,  which  the 
Church  so  carefully  treasures,  still  flourishes  amongst  us,  and 
fortified  by  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  we  still  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  married  state.  Though  Dante  mentions  no  specific  place 
in  the  Inferno  for  those  who  pervert  the  natural  end  of  marriage, 
because  this  sin  did  not  prevail  in  his  day,  there  is  a  logical  place 
whither  they  naturally  sink,  and  that  is  where  the  poet  found  his 
old  instructor,  Brunetto  Latini. 

Your  remark  that  you  found  it  hard  to  establish  a  thorough 
discipline  amongst  your  children,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
has  led  me  somewhat  off  my  immediate  subject.  I  imagined 
from  what  you  said,  that  you  have  been  trying  to  exact  more  than 
the  tender  years  of  the  little  ones  can  well  bear,  and  so  I  have 
taken  this  occasion  to  make  some  suggestions  gathered  from  my 
own  experience.  I  will  have  to  reserve  for  a  future  letter  the 
consideration  of  your  charge  against  the  system  of  Catholic 
education  in  general. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  D.  S. 

VII. 
A  Sweeping  Charge  and  a  Rebuttal. 

My  dear  Henry  : 

I  have  been  absent  from  home  for  the  past  week,  and  now 
hasten  to  answer  your  last  letter,  which  I  found  waiting  for  me. 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  not  criticizing  in  any  hostile  spirit, 
but  that  you  are  simply  desirous  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly  for 
your  own  satisfaction  and  to  square  your  understanding  with  your 
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conscience.  I  appreciate  your  attitude,  but  none  the  less  I  shall 
not  spare  your  position,  ^  or  modify  the  vigor  of  my  defence. 
Though  you  are  simply  assuming  the  role  of  an  aggressive  oppo- 
nent, I  shall  hit  as  hard  as  if  I  had  a  real  foe  in  front  of  me,  and 
rely  on  the  staunchness  of  your  friendship  to  act  as  a  buffer 
against  the  shock  of  my  blows. 

In  the  first  place  you  bring  a  sweeping  indictment  against  the 
general  system  of  Catholic  education :  that  it  is  backward,  out-of- 
date,  mediaeval.  Now  what  do  you  precisely  mean  by  this  ?  If 
you  mean  that  it  has  not  taken  up  every  fad  of  the  hour  ;  that  it 
has  not  encumbered  itself  with  the  bag  and  baggage  of  every  new 
theory  and  speculation,  and  they  are  legion ;  that  it  has  not 
"  modernized"  itself  at  the  expense  of  emasculating  itself;  that  it 
has  not  rushed  headlong  into  unfledged  experiments  at  the  mere 
proposal;  but  that  it  is  conservative  and  holds  the  established 
way  of  a  long  and  proved  experience ;  that  it  refuses  to  depart 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  past  at  the  beck  of  present  impulse  and 
the  bidding  of  the  folly  of  the  hour,  which  ignores  the  relation  of 
to-day  with  yesterday  as  well  as  the  dependence  of  to-morrow 
on  all  that  has  preceded  it ;  if  this  be  your  meaning — for  this 
is  your  meaning  when  stripped  of  its  sophisms — why,  then  I 
agree  with  you ;  and  I  not  only  agree  with  you,  but  I  rejoice 
to  see  that  Catholic  educators  have  not  lost  their  heads  amidst 
the  wild  charivari  that  is  now  making  babel  in  the  educational 
world. 

But  do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Catholic  system  has  no  shortcomings ;  that  it  is  perfect  and 
ideal ;  that  everything  in  it  is  good  and  nothing  bad.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  there  has  been  no  kind  of  betterment  or  advance  in 
things  educational  in  the  past  hundred  years ;  for  in  the  accidentals 
there  has  been  much  improvement,  though  I  fail  to  see  any  start- 
ling advance  in  the  essentials.  All  I  do  is  to  confront  your 
sweeping  assertion  with  a  reasonable  denial,  stating  my  grounds  in 
a  general  way. 

What  I  lay  down  is  this :  Catholic  education  is  not  to  be 
flouted  and  condemned  as  obsolete,  because  it  has  not  accepted 
the  fiat  of  irresponsible  doctrinaires,  and  adopted  innovations  which 
have  no  warrant  in  experience  and  have  proved  no  foundation  in 
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reason;  innovations,  as  often  based  as  not,  upon  philosophical 
speculations  that  run  counter  to  Catholic  teaching  and  are  rooted 
in  false  metaphysical  theories.  What  I  further  affirm  is  this :  that 
the  Catholic  system  is  in  substance  and  in  spirit  sane  and  sound ; 
that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  varied  experience ;  that  it  has 
regard  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  essence  and  in  his  integrity,  as 
a  spiritual,  moral,  and  intelligent  being ;  that  it  holds  as  a  cardinal 
principle  that  no  side  of  human  nature  can  be  neglected  in  educa- 
tion without  destroying  man's  integrity  and  dividing  the  unity ; 
that  its  object  is  to  educate  man  wholly,  fully,  and  symmetrically  by 
holding  a  proper  balance  between  all  his  powers  in  their  natural 
hierarchy;  that  its  aim  and  accomplishment  is  to  preserve  this 
unity  by  the  harmonious  development  of  all  his  faculties ;  finally, 
that  it  employs  those  means  best  adapted  to  this  end.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Catholic  system  founded  on  this  principle 
postulates  man's  religious  and  moral  schooling  as  of  primary 
importance.  It  furthermore  follows,  that  it  recognizes  education 
as  fundamentally  a  system  of  training,  and  that  the  end  to  be 
attained  is  not  simply  knowledge,  but  truth. 

This  last  reflection  leads  to  a  vital  distinction  between  the 
general  character  of  what  in  the  lump  I  may  call  the  modern- 
izing spirit  of  education  and  the  Catholic  system.  The  end  kept 
in  view  by  the  Catholic  system  is  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Now 
truth  is  the  natural  food  of  the  intellect,  the  nourishment  of  its 
activities,  the  informing  principle  of  its  perfection.  It  is  in  truth 
that  the  mind  rests  as  in  its  native  haven.  It  is  in  truth  that  it 
finds  that  serene  repose  which  is  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the 
fullest  exercise  of  activity.  It  is  this  possession  of  truth  that 
actuates  the  powers,  invigorates  their  energies,  perfects  them  in 
strength.  To  make  the  mind  capable  of  attaining  and  holding 
truth  is  the  object  of  Catholic  education.  In  its  system,  there- 
fore, the  main  stress  is  thrown  upon  training  the  powers  and 
faculties  by  graded  processes  of  exercises,  which  will  best  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  It  is  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  idea 
here  is  not  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge,  but  a  rounded 
and  balanced  development  of  all  the  energies  of  heart  and  mind 
and  soul  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  Knowledge  which  comes 
of  instruction  is  only  one  of  the  means  to  this  end. 
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Now  the  modern  system,  or  what  you  please  to  call  the 
up-to-date  system,  simply,  inverts  the  Catholic  system,  although, 
indeed,  it  is  not  fully  conscious  of  its  own  method.  It  is  founded 
in  the  sentiment  of  agnosticism,  long  ago  rooted  in  the  Kantian 
denial  of  the  objective  validity  of  truth.  It  repudiates  the  certainty 
of  truth  in  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  responsibility  of  its  pos- 
session. It  is  in  this  attitude  the  modern  system  stands  driven  by 
the  necessity  of  its  own  logic,  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
it  be  conscious  or  not  of  the  sceptical  basis  upon  which  it  rests. 
Most  modern  educators,  I  believe,  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
foundations.  Scepticism  is  the  premise  of  the  system  they  have 
adopted,  and  they  drive  ahead  to  the  conclusion  wittingly  or 
unwittingly.  This  is  the  metaphysical  disease  that  underlies  the 
educational  secularism  of  the  day ;  this  is  the  bane  that  circulates 
through  the  blood  of  the  modern  pedagogical  body.  The  rational 
postulates  of  faith  are  denied  at  the  very  fountain-heads,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  possession  of  any  ultimate  truth — that  truth 
which  is  the  centre  and  circumference  of  all  intellectual  activity — is 
banished  from  the  field.  Under  this  vicious  conception  religious 
truth  is  relegated  to  the  lumber-room  of  superstitious  inutilities. 
It  follows  in  the  inevitable  wake  of  this  premise  that  the  end  of 
such  a  system  of  education  is  not  the  attainment  of  truth,  but  of 
mere  knowledge — the  gathering,  the  marshalling,  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  data,  facts  and  events ;  and  to  these  it  is  limited  ;  for  the 
truth,  which  is  the  soul  back  of  them,  their  explanation  and  their 
reason,  is  necessarily  shut  out  from  the  horizon  of  the  mind  walled 
in  by  the  narrow  hypothesis  of  an  ultimate  unknowable.  To  know 
God  is  the  foundation  of  real  knowledge.  But  modern  secularism 
has  rigidly  banished  God  from  the  school-room.  Its  first  com- 
mandment is :  "  Thou  shalt  not  know  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and  thou 
shalt  make  a  graven  image  before  which  thou  shalt  fall  down  and 
adore."  That  graven  image  is  Humanity.  Since  the  spread  of 
the  modern  system  of  secularism  in  education  the  cult  of  Humani- 
tarianism  has  grown  apace.  It  is  the  Positivism  of  August  Comte 
modeled  into  an  educational  programme. 

I  have  just  remarked  that  the  end  of  Catholic  education  was 
the  attainment  of  the  truth.  Let  me  explicate  this  idea  a  little 
further.     We  are  going  down  to  first  principles.     I  take  it  that  a 
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really  educated  man  is  one  who  has  been  trained  to  arrive  at  first 
principles.  It  is  because  you  have  received  a  Catholic  education 
that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  capable  of  that  analytical 
process  which  reaches  down  to  fundamental  conceptions,  to  that 
sufficient  reason  of  things  which  philosophy  achieves.  I  am  using 
you  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  proposition,  viz., 
that  you  exemplify  the  Catholic  principle  of  education  as  the 
matured  intellectual  fruit  of  a  system  of  education  whose  object  is 
to  so  train  and  instruct  (build  up)  the  mind  as  to  render  it  capable 
of  attaining  and  possessing  the  truth.  I  urge  your  own  trained 
capacity  for  reasoning  with  clearness,  precision  and  accuracy  as  a 
concrete  demonstration  of  the  inestimable  advantage  derived  from 
a  system  of  education  whose  end  is  the  possession  of  truth,  over 
a  system  whose  end  is  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth.  But  as  I  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  time,  I  will  take  up  this  point  in  a  future  communication. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 


EARLY  IRISH  ART:  ILLUMINATION  AND  METAL-WORK. 

THE  ancient  Irish  carried  two  branches  of  decorative  art  to  an 
exceptionally  high  degree  of  perfection,  namely,  manuscript 
illumination  and  metal-work.  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  two  in 
conjunction,  because,  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  each  other.  The  designs  on  both  show 
the  same  origin,  and  develop  along  similar  lines.  The  relics,  also, 
of  the  one  supplement  those  of  the  other ;  for  while  we  have  proba- 
bly no  illuminated  manuscript  of  earlier  date  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, we  have  numerous  pieces  of  ornamental  metal-work  which 
at  least  date  as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  art  ?  How  much  of  it  was  of  inde- 
pendent native  development,  and  how  much  was  due  to  foreign 
influence  ?  At  what  time  did  it  flourish  in  Ireland  ?  These  are 
questions  which  still  afford  a  wide  field  for  research.  I  shall 
briefly  indicate  the  general  answers  we  can  at  present  give  to 
them. 
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I. 


That  the  Irish  were  from  the  earliest  times  skilful  in  personal 
ornamentation  is  shown  by  numerous  literary  fragments,  poems 
and  tales  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  heroic  ages.  Fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  Christ  the  monarch  Lighermas  intro- 
duced a  law  which  specified  the  colors  in  the  garments  of  the 
different  classes  of  society.  It  shows  that  at  even  that  early  age 
our  ancestors  possessed  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
dyeing,  and  it  throws  light  upon  the  beginning  of  that  taste  and 
skill  in  color  harmony  which  was  afterwards  developed  to  such 
a  marvellous  degree.  It  was,  also,  we  are  told,  during  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  that  gold  was  first  smelted  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
the  first  that  caused  brooches  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  to  be  made. 

Our  great  Irish  epic,  the  "  Lain  Bo  Cuailgne,"  which  treats 
of  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  filled 
with  references  to  the  splendid  costumes  and  adornments  of  the 
warriors  and  ladies  of  the  time — cloaks  of  crimson,  blue  and 
green,  of  yellow  and  speckled  and  striped,  embroidered  coats, 
shirts  of  cloth  interwoven  with  thread  of  gold,  brooches  of  gold 
and  silver  set  with  stones,  bronze  and  silver  shields  cut  with 
strange  devices,  silver-  and  ivory-hilted  swords.  I  shall  quote  a 
description  from  among  dozens  given  by  O'Curry  in  his  "  Manners 
and  Customs."  The  author  translates  it  from  "  an  ancient  and 
valuable  tale  "  called  the  Bruighean  Daderga :  "  There  was  of 
old  an  admirable  illustrious  king  over  Erinn,  whose  name  was 
Eochaidh  Fedleach.  He  on  one  occasion  passed  over  the  fair- 
green  of  Bri-Leith,  where  he  saw  a  woman  on  the  brink  of  a  foun- 
tain, having  a  comb  and  a  casket  of  silver  ornamented  with  gold, 
washing  her  head  in  a  silver  basin  with  four  birds  of  gold  perched 
upon  it,  and  little  sparkling  gems  of  crimson  carbuncle  upon  the 
outer  edges  of  the  basin ;  a  short  crimson  cloak  with  a  beautiful 
gloss  lying  near  her,  and  a  brooch  of  silver  inlaid  with  sparkles  of 
gold  in  that  cloak ;  a  smock  long  and  warm,  gathered  and  soft, 
of  green  silk  with  a  border  of  red  gold,  upon  her;  wonderful 
clasps  of  gold  and  silver  at  her  breast,  and  at  her  shoulder-blades 
and  at  her   shoulders   in   that  smock  on  all  sides."     "  This  is  a 
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curious  description,"  adds  O'Curry,  "  and  the  old  writer  might  fairiy 
incur  the  charge  of  pure  fiction,  had  we  not  still  extant  combs 
gracefully  carved  and  little  caskets  of  gold,  clasps  and  fastenings 
of  all  sorts,  and  balls  of  gold  in  which  the  plaited  tresses  of  the 
hair  terminated,  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  description  of  the 
ancient  personal  ornaments." 

Most  of  the  relics  to  which  O'Curiy  refers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Dublin  Museum.  The  ornament  of  the  earliest  pieces  has 
much  in  common  with  that  of  all  primitive  peoples.  It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  purely  artificial  forms,  such  as  straight  lines, 
dots,  zig-zags,  and  spirals.  The  most  prominent  feature  is,  how- 
ever, quite  characteristic.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  divergent 
spiral  or  trumpet  pattern.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  two 
lines,  which  start  from  a  central  point,  revolve  spirally  around  it, 
and  then  gradually  separate  so  as  to  suggest  in  outline  the  mouth 
of  a  trumpet.  In  some  of  the  larger  bronze  disks  these  lines  form 
the  boundary  of  a  portion  of  the  metal  which  is  raised  in  high 
relief.  In  this  case  the  ornamentation  is  usually  treated  with  ex- 
treme reserve,  the  artist  being  content  with  half  a  dozen  of  these 
curves  on  a  disk  of  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  When  carried  out  in 
gold  the  design  is  usually  very  small  and  is  produced  by  lines  cut 
into  the  plain  surface  of  the  metal.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
modifications  of  the  design,  which,  in  combination  with  one  another 
and  with  other  designs  have  a  beautiful  effect.  "  This  trumpet 
pattern,"  says  Mr.  Kemble,  "  belongs  to  no  nation  but  our  own ; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Oriental  art; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Etruscan  art;  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  German  or  Slavonic  art,  and  there  is  little  like  it  in  Gallic 
art."  I  may  add  that  this  little  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
monks  who  went  to  France  from  Ireland  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  Christian  period.  It  is,  then,  a  purely  native  design,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  quite  as  capable  of  artistic  effect  as  any  of  the  orna- 
mental curves  of  classic  art. 

II. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  there  came  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  new  designs,  such  as  interlaced  bands  and 
knotted  animal  forms.     These  are  probably  of  Byzantine  origin, 
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and  traces  of  their  passage  to  Ireland  are  found  in  Ravenna  and 
Gaul.  Here  in  Ireland  they  were  engrafted  on  and  modified  by 
the  archaic  style,  and  thus  was  developed  the  finest  period  of 
Irish  Christian  art.  The  combination  style  must  have  taken  a 
considerable  time  to  form,  as  none  of  our  best  manuscripts  is  of 
earlier  date  than  the  seventh  century,  while  our  finest  metal-work 
is  as  late  as  the  tenth.  Indeed,  our  primitive  Christian  metal-work, 
such  as  the  bell  of  St.  Patrick,  is  of  the  rudest  possible  character ; 
and  this  is  exceedingly  strange  when  we  remember  the  skill 
attained  by  the  pagan  Irish  in  the  working  of  metals ;  such  skill, 
indeed,  that  some  of  their  bronzes  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
exquisite  productions  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  relics  of  this  art  that  yet  remain  are  numerous,  especially 
if  we  are  to  include  the  works  of  Irishmen  made  and  preserved 
outside  Ireland.  The  manuscripts  of  most  artistic  interest  are  the 
Book  of  Kelts,  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  I  may  add  the  Book  of 
Hymns. 

In  metal-work  the  highest  point  in  pre-Christian  art  is  reached 
by  a  few  pieces  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  bronze  crown, 
now  belonging  to  the  Petrie  collection  in  the  National  Museum ; 
and  in  Christian  art  by  the  Ardagh  Chalice,  the  Lara  Brooch,  and 
the  Cross  of  Cong. 

Of  the  wondrous  Book  of  Kelts  much  of  a  general  laudatory 
nature  has  been  written.  But  little  has  been  done  to  draw  forth 
from  its  pages  the  world  of  inspiration,  that  is,  for  the  decorative 
artist  of  the  present  day.  Turn  over  the  illuminated  pages  of 
such  a  work  as  Racinet's  Polychromatic  Ornament.  You  will 
there  see  reproduced  typical  designs  from  all  the  nations  and  ages 
of  the  world.  Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  huge  collection  is  there 
such  distinctiveness  and  individuality  as  in  the  few  pages  copied 
from  the  Book  of  Kelts  and  kindred  Irish  manuscripts.  This  fact 
is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
conventional  trefoil,  there  are  no  plant  forms  made  use  of  in  early 
Irish  art.  Purely  aesthetic  figures  had  to  be  developed  therefore 
to  a  very  exceptional  degree.  This  brought  about  two  things : 
(i)  Extreme  attention  was  paid  to  the  architectural  unity  of  the 
designs,  so  as  to  bring  out  subordination  of  the  different  parts  and 
balance  of  the  whole,  rather  than  simple  repetition  or  symmetry ; 
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and  (2)  the  most  extraordinary  care  was  taken  with  the  planning 
and  actual  drawing  of  all  the  minute  details. 

The  Book  of  Kells  itself  is  kept  at  present  in  the  libraiy  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  its  external  form  to-day  it  is  some- 
thing like  an  ordinary  missal,  bound  in  plain  modern  binding. 
Some  of  its  pages  are  quite  filled  with  tracery  illuminated  in 
various  colors.  Some  of  the  colors  are  bright  and  distinct,  but 
others  are  somewhat  faded,  and  parts  of  the  tracery  have  a  rather 
blotted  appearance.  The  ordinary  pages  of  the  book  contain  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  in  large  and  bold  lettering,  with  an  illumi- 
nated capital  here  and  there.  Altogether  the  book  is  such  as 
would  not  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer.  But  no 
artist  who  examines  it  with  the  microscope,  which  is  always  at 
hand  for  the  purpose,  can  leave  it  without  astonishment.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  copy  some  of  its  pages,  especially  its 
master-page,  a  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  most 
successful  of  these  attempts  was  made  and  published  by  the  late 
Margaret  Stokes.  She,  however,  says  that  '*  no  copy  of  such  a 
work  as  this  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  perfection  of  execution 
shown  in  the  original ;  for,  as  with  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf,  or  with 
any  microscopic  work  of  nature,  the  stronger  the  magnifying 
power  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  more  is  this  perfection 
revealed." 

This  Book  of  Kells  may  have  been  the  identical  volume  that 
Gerald  Barry  saw^  at  Kildare  in  1188.  "Among  the  miraculous 
things  at  Kildare,"  he  writes,  "  nothing  surprised  me  so  much  as 
that  wonderful  book,  said  to  have  been  written  from  the  dictation 
of  angels.  This  book  contains  the  four  Gospels  according  to 
Jerome's  version,  and  is  adorned  with  almost  as  many  richly 
illuminated  figures  as  it  has  pages.  Here  you  see  the  majesty  of 
the  Divine  Countenance,  there  the  mystical  figures  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, together  with  other  designs  without  number,  which,  if 
carelessly  surveyed,  seemed  rather  blots  than  intertwined  orna- 
ments, and  appeared  to  be  plain  work,  where  there  was  in  truth 
nothing  but  intricacy.  But  on  close  examination  the  secrets  of 
the  art  were  evident ;  and  so  delicate  and  subtle,  so  labored  and 
minute,  so  intertwined  and  knotted,  so  intricately  and  brilliantly 
colored  did  you  perceive  them,  that  you  were  ready  to  say  that 
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they  were  the  work  of  an  angel  and  not  of  man.  The  more  in- 
tently I  examined  them,  the  more  I  was  filled  with  fresh  wonder 
and  amazement."  Neither  could  Appelles  do  the  like ;  indeed, 
mortal  hand  seemed  incapable  oi  painting  them." 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  fervor  of  an  Irish  writer,  or 
on  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  uncritical  judgment  of  a 
twelfth  centuiy  one,  for  praise  of  the  Book  of  Kells.  Professor 
Westwood,  of  Oxford,  says :  "  I  have  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne  and  Book  of  Kells 
for  hours  together  without  ever  detecting  a  false  line  or  irregular 
interlacement."  This  Book  of  Lindisfarne,  which  is  also  the  work 
of  Irish  hands,  is,  however,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  same  Mr. 
Westwood,  far  excelled  by  the  Book  of  Kells  in  the  gigantic  size 
of  the  letters  at  the  commencement  of  each  Gospel,  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  the  ornamental  details  crowded  into  whole  pages, 
the  number  of  its  very  peculiar  decorations,  the  fineness  of  the 
writing,  and  the  endless  variety  of  its  initial  capital  letters.  In 
another  place  Mr.  Westwood  writes :  "  How  men  could  have  the 
eyes  and  the  tools  to  work  the  designs  out,  I  am  sure  I,  with  all 
the  skill  and  knowledge  in  such  kind  of  work  I  have  been  exer- 
cising for  the  last  fifty  years,  cannot  conceive.  I  know  pretty  well 
all  the  hbraries  in  Europe  where  such  books  as  this  occur,  and 
there  is  no  such  book  in  any  of  them." 

But  all  this  intricacy  and  technical  skill  would  but  prove  the 
most  wonderful  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  and  these  could  be 
had  without  any  of  the  higher  faculties  of  artistic  genius.  The 
Book  of  Kells,  however,  exhibits  much  more,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  distinguished  writer,  Waagen.  "  The  ornamental  pages,"  he 
writes,  "  the  borders  and  the  initial  letters  exhibit  so  correct  an 
architectural  feeling  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  such  a  variety 
of  beautiful  and  peculiar  designs,  so  admirable  a  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  colors,  and  such  an  uncommon  perfection  of  finish, 
that  one  feels  absolutely  struck  with  amazement." 

There  is  just  one  other  book  in  the  world  that  can  rival  the 
Book  of  Kells,  and  that  is  the  Book  of  Armagh.  Most  of  the  tracery 
in  this  book  is  not  indeed  colored,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it 
which  in  beauty  of  design  and  delicacy  of  execution  are  said  to 
equal  even  the  very  finest  portion  of  the  Book  of  Kells.     The 
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death  of  the  artist  Ferdomnach  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  under  the  year  844,  that  is  at  least  150  years  after 
the  writing  of  the  Book  of  Kells.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  Irish  art  of  illumination  was  practised  in  its  most  highly 
developed  form  for  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Irish  Antiphonary  or  Book  of  Hymns  illustrates  a  change 
in  the  style  of  ornament  which  was  brought  about  before  the 
tenth  century.  In  this  work  all  the  old  purely  pagan  designs 
have  fallen  out ;  the  animal  forms  are  more  conventionalized  so  as 
to  be  completely  assimilated  with  the  ordinary  interlaced  designs ; 
and,  altogether,  the  ornamentation  is  simpler  and  more  regular. 
Many  of  the  ornamental  capitals  are  very  graceful  in  shape,  and 
the  colors  are  combined  with  the  utmost  taste.  Capitals  from  this 
book  are  sometimes  printed  in  our  modern  Anglo-Irish  books, 
and,  as  they  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  our  rough  methods 
of  printing,  I  should  almost  prefer  them  to  our  clumsy  reproduc- 
tions of  the  angelic  tracery  of  the  Book  of  Kells. 

III. 

Of  the  development  of  skill  in  metal-work  our  museums  supply 
us  with  a  much  more  complete  record  than  do  the  manuscripts  in 
regard  of  illumination.  From  the  rudest  bronze  instruments  of  pre- 
historic times  down  to  the  unequalled  gold-work  of  the  Ardagh 
Chalice,  every  step  is  marked  by  numerous  specimens.  A  short 
visit  to  the  Irish  Antiquities  Collection  of  the  Dublin  Museum 
will  show  that  we  may  well  believe  the  accounts  of  splendid 
armor  and  gorgeous  trappings  told  in  the  old  Irish  tales.  Bronze 
tools  and  weapons,  some  of  which  are  highly  finished ;  castings 
showing  the  divergent  spiral ;  rivetted  trumpets  and  cooking 
vessels ;  stirrups,  bridles  and  parts  of  harness  ;  gold  gorges,  arm- 
lets and  torques,  will  show  that  the  arms  and  ornaments  of 
Cuchullan  and  Fergus  and  Maev  are  far  from  being  fictitious. 
Some  of  these  pagan  relics,  according  to  Miss  Stokes,  exhibit  "  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  arts  of  tempering,  stamping  and 
engraving,  together  with  exquisite  skill   in  design  and  execution." 

I  hasten  on  to  mention  the  principal  gems  of  Christian  art 
which  are  at  present  in  the  Dublin  Museum. 

The  Chalice  of  Ardagh  was  found  in   1 869,  under  a  stone  in 
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the  old  rath  of  Revastra,  Ardagh,  County  Limerick.  It  has  no 
known  history  by  which  to  determine  the  date  of  its  production, 
and  its  only  inscription  is  a  list  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  From  its 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  from  the  lettering  of  the  Apostles' 
names,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  ninth  century.  It  consists  of  a 
silver  bowl,  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and 
four  inches  deep,  standing  on  a  foot  of  the  same  metal  three 
inches  high.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rim  are  two  semicir- 
cular handles  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Passing 
round  the  body  of  the  chalice  and  under  the  handles  is  the  prin- 
cipal ornamental  band.  It  consists  chiefly  of  gold  filigree  work 
alternated  with  twelve  enamelled  beads.  The  handles,  the  short 
stem  that  joins  the  bowl  to  the  foot,  and  the  inside  of  the  foot  un- 
derneath are  the  other  principal  seats  of  the  ornamentation.  Its 
many  attachments  are  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass,  copper,  lead, 
amber,  glass,  and  enamel.  Altogether  it  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  distinct  pieces,  held  together  by  twenty 
rivets.  It  is  ornamented  with  forty  purely  artificial  designs,  and 
many  conventionalized  natural  forms.  There  is,  however,  no  over- 
crowding, but  the  ornament  is  treated  with  the  utmost  reserve  and 
artistic  feeling.  Most  of  the  surface  of  the  cup  is  quite  plain,  so 
that  the  ornament  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  classical 
beauty  of  form  of  the  cup  itself 

Similar  to  the  chalice,  but,  if  possible,  superior  in  variety  of 
ornament,  is  the  Lara  Brooch.  It  was  found  in  1850,  at  the  base 
of  a  cliff  (part  of  which  had  fallen  away),  near  Bettystown,  County 
Louth.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history ;  it  has  no  connection 
with  Lara,  and  got  its  name  merely  as  a  tribute  to  its  workman- 
ship. As  the  patterns  on  the  brooch  are  quite  similar  to  those 
on  the  chalice,  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  same  century.  After 
the  tenth  century  the  divergent  spiral  fell  quickly  out  of  use, 
while  both  brooch  and  chalice  exhibit  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  it  to  be  found  in  our  Christian  metal-work.  Margaret  Stokes 
says  of  the  tracery  on  this  brooch,  that  "  a  lens  of  no  moderate 
power  is  necessary  if  we  would  appreciate  the  perfect  execution 
of  the  ornaments."  There  are  no  less  than  seventy-six  varieties 
of  these  designs,  all  of  which  exhibit  an  admirable  sense  of  orna- 
mental beauty  and  happy  fitness  for  their  relative   situations.     A 
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most  practised  jeweller,  quoted  by  Cardinal  Moran,  attests  that 
"  so  wonderful  is  the  workmanship,  that  they  cannot  be  imitated 
exactly  at  the  present  day.  They  have  been  executed  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  to  modern  times." 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  whole  collection  of  Irish  anti- 
quities, the  **  gem  of  the  Academy  "  as  it  was  called,  is  the  Cross 
of  Cong.  Unlike  the  two  preceding  articles  I  have  mentioned, 
its  history  is  well  known.  It  was  made  at  Roscommon  in  1123, 
as  a  shrine  for  a  portion  of  the  true  Cross,  by  Maeljesu  Mac- 
Bratdan  O'Echan,  a  name,  says  Dr.  Joyce,  "  which  ought  to  live 
for  all  time  on  account  of  this  wonderful  work."  Muiredach 
O'Dufify,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  to  whom  the  cross  was  presented 
by  King  Lurloch  O' Conor,  transferred  it  to  the  monastery  of 
Cong,  where  it  was  preserved  for  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  it  was  found  concealed  in  a  house  in  the  little 
village  of  Cong,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  cross  is  made  of  oak  covered  with  plates  of  copper.  The 
shaft  is  two  feet  six  inches  high,  and  the  span  of  the  arms  one 
foot  six  and  three-quarter  inches.  At  the  junction  of  the  arms 
and  shaft  is  a  boss,  surmounted  by  a  large  convex  crystal. 
Around  this  central  boss  were  four  enamelled  beads,  two  of  which 
still  remain.  Disposed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  edges  and 
face  of  the  shaft  and  arms,  were  set  about  forty  jewels,  thirteen  of 
which  still  remain.  The  spaces  between  these  jewels  are  divided 
into  forty-six  panels,  of  which  thirty-eight  are  filled  with  inter- 
woven silver  tracery.  The  remaining  eight,  which  immediately 
surround  the  central  jewel,  are  ornamented  with  delicate  gold 
spirals.  The  shaft  is  held  below  in  the  mouth  of  a  grotesque 
animal  head.  Beneath  this  head  is  an  elaborately  ornamented 
ball,  surmounting  a  socket,  in  which  was  inserted  the  pole  for 
carrying  the  cross. 

A  beautiful  reproduction  of  this  cross  was  made  some  years 
ago  and  placed  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  Monsignor  Mac- 
Lauglin  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  artist  to  purchase  it  for 
the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  he  is  building  at 
Roscommon.  What  the  result  of  the  negotiations  were  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  there  is  something  beautifully  suggestive  in  the 
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idea,  that  as  the  original  was  made  to  enshrine  a  portion  of  the 
true  Cross  given  by  Calixtus  II  to  Turloch  O'Conor,  its  first  copy 
should  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  the  same  town  of  Ros- 
common, 778  years  later. 

Within  the  present  year  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Intermediate  Education  System,  which  will  bring  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  masterpieces  to  bear  upon  Irish  art-workers  of  the 
future.  The  principles  and  practice  of  ornamental  design  now 
form  an  important  part  of  the  programme.  The  short  courses  in 
art  given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  London  to  Dublin.  Last  summer  eighty  teachers 
from  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country  attended  the 
lectures  in  Kildare  Street.  There,  in  the  very  group  of  buildings 
that  contain  the  National  Museum,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time  made  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ornamental  forms  of 
ancient  Ireland.  They  went  away  with  a  goodly  store  of  ideas 
and  drawings  from  the  metal  and  bone  ornaments  of  our  pagan 
and  early  Christian  days.  Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth 
of  a  distinctively  Irish  form  of  modern  decorative  art  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  that  renewed  life  which  is  at  present  everywhere 
making  itself  felt  throughout  the  country. 

Michael  O'Flanagan. 

Immaculate  Conception  College,  Sligo,  Ireland. 


APOLOGETICS  AND  DOGMA. 

WHAT  I  have  to  say  in  this  paper  has  arisen  in  a  large 
measure  out  of  a  perusal  of  Father  Tyrrell's  latest  work, 
The  Faith  of  the  Millions.  That  title  does  not  in  reality  represent 
the  contents  of  the  volumes,  nor  was  it  the  first  name  under  which 
they  appeared.  The  first  copies  were  called  "A  More  Excellent 
Way,"  from  the  subject  of  the  first  essay,  but  were  withdrawn, 
because  that  title  had  previously  been  employed  by  some  one 
else.  The  essays  that  are  included  in  this  collection  touch  on  a 
great  variety  of  matters,  but  are  in  the  main  the  outcome  of  one 
or  two  principles ;  and  it  is  with  these  rather  than  with  any  single 
subject  that  my  interest  lies.  Their  drift  is  apologetic,  and  their 
aim  is  twofold.     While  on  the  one  hand  he  is  desirous  of  making 
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the  Church  better  known  so  that  "  men  may  find  in  her  the  true 
answer  to  the  present  problem  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
vealed religion  for  the  preservation  of  society,  and  for  other  social 
problems  as  well,"  ^  on  the  other  he  is  anxious  to  do  away 
with,  or  at  least  soften  down  and  limit,  a  style  of  controversy 
which  delights  "in  talking  over  the  heads  of  our  readers  and 
hearers,  and  in  not  sparing  sonorous  polysyllables,  abstruse  tech- 
nicalities, or  even  the  pompous  parade  of  syllogistic  arguments 
with  all  their  unsightly  joints  sticking  out  for  public  admiration." 

*'  and  let  the  hunger  be  appeased, 
That  with  great  craving  long  hath  held  my  soul 
Finding  no  food  upon  earth.     This  well  I  know, 
That  if  there  be  in  heaven  a  realm,  that  shows 
In  faithful  mirror  the  celestial  Justice, 
Yours  without  veil  reflects  it.     Ye  discern 
The  heed,  wherewith  I  do  prepare  myself 
To  hearken  ;  ye  the  doubt,  that  urges  me 
With  such  inveterate  craving."  * 

There  is  a  hunger  for  God  and  religion,  that  binds  man  to 
Grod,  in  the  world.  The  old  ideas  have  been  displaced  ;  God  has 
been  dethroned ;  but  the  goddess  of  reason  and  humanity  insuffi- 
ciently fills  His  place ;  those  who  drove  Him  from  His  throne  in 
the  human  heart  are  passing  away,  but  their  disciples  are  discon- 
tented with  the  substitute  that  was  provided  for  them.  It  is  right, 
indeed,  to  insist  that  man  as  man  is  not  destined  to  the  close  and 
intimate  union  with  God  that  is  the  heritage  of  the  supernatural 
creed  of  Christianity,  but  the  soul  of  man,  as  he  now  exists,  is, 
even  in  a  truer  sense  than  that  of  'l^x\.\AX\d,ViS,naturaliter  Chris- 
tiana. For  long  generations  in  mind  and  heart,  he  has  been  im- 
bued with  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  unseen  world  that  far 
surpasses  in  excellence  and  beauty  any  merely  natural  beatitude 
that  might  conceivably  have  been  his  lot  under  less  advantageous 
circumstances.  The  Christian  revelation  of  what  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  of  what  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,  has  created  in  him  an  appetite,  a  hunger,  that  remains, 
even  though  the  revelation  itself  has  been  rejected ;  and  there  is 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  21. 

*  Par.  XIX,  23,  etc.     Gary's  translation. 
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no  satisfaction  for  this  hunger  but  in  the  truth  that  first  caused 
it  to  spring  up  in  the  heart.  Here  is  one  main  source  of  this 
natural  craving  after  something  better  than  science  or  religious 
systems  of  human  origin  can  give.  Man  has,  written  in  his  heart, 
strange  hieroglyphics,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  only  found  in 
divine  revelation.  The  work  of  the  apologist  is  to  solve  the  puzzle, 
to  read  the  hieroglyphics  by  opening  up  to  him  the  hidden  things 
of  supernatural  religion. 

St.  Thomas,^  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  truth  against  the  unbelievers  of  his  day,  declared  his 
intention  in  these  words :  "Assumpta  igitur  ex  divina  pietate 
iiducia  sapientis  officium  prosequendi,  quamvis  proprias  vires 
excedat,  propositum  nostrae  intentionis  est  veritatem  quam  fides 
Catholica  profitetur,  pro  nostro  modulo  manifestare,  errores  eli- 
manando  contrarios.  Ut  enim  (De  Trin.,  I,  37)  verbis  Hilarii  utar 
ego  hoc  vel  praecipuum  vitae  meae  officium  debere  me  Deo  con- 
scius  sum  ut  eum  omnis  sermo  meus  et  sensus  loquar,"  But  he 
pointed  out  two  great  obstacles  that  obstructed  his  path.  And 
the  first  was  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  various  "  dicta 
sacrilega  "  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  which  made  it  a  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  task  to  argue  from  what  they  themselves 
admitted  to  the  destruction  of  their  views ;  yet  this  was  the 
method  that  the  Fathers  of  old  used  in  fighting  against  the  errors 
of  the  Gentile  world ;  for  they  knew  them  well,  either  because 
they  themselves  had  been  heathens,  or  at  least  had  dwelt  amongst 
them.  And  the  second  obstacle  that  confronted  him  was  the 
case  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  where  there  was  no 
common  ground  of  Scripture  whose  authority  they  would  admit 
and  by  which  they  might  be  overcome.  He  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  human  reason  which  yet  falls  short  in 
things  divine. 

All  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  popular 
Catholic  apologist  of  the  present  day  should  enter  on  his  difficult 
task  with  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  his  opponents'  position,  and 
with  an  array  of  arguments  based  upon  principles  which  they  do 
not  admit.  These  two  great  obstacles  still  beset  the  path  of  any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  opening  out  to  an  unbelieving  world  the 

8  Contra  Gent.^  1.  I,  c.  ii. 
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truths  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  brought  back  the  contest  to  the 
conditions  by  which  it  was  governed  in  the  days  of  universal 
paganism,  not  an  actively  persecuting  paganism,  but  a  cultured, 
scoffing  paganism.  Since  the  days  of  St.  Thomas  a  mighty  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  world  of  thought.  He  left  theology 
much  more  developed  than  he  found  it.  He  wedded  contempo- 
rary science  (I  speak  of  him  as  representing  the  best  elements  of 
scholasticism)  to  Christianity  in  all  its  beauty,  so  that  the  two 
became  one.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
left  a  deeper  impress  upon  theology  than  any  other  non-inspired 
writer.  It  is  quite  unsuspected  by  many  that  his  hand,  then 
nearly  three  centuries  in  the  grave,  had  more  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  than  that  of  any  then 
living  theologian.  We  may  take  it  as  a  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  the  Council  was  held  before  St.  Thomas  had  been 
made  use  of  as  a  party  name  to  uphold  doctrines  and  opinions  to 
which  he  was  in  many  instances  quite  a  stranger.  But  this  har- 
mony between  science  and  faith  did  not  survive  the  hard  shock  of 
humanist  reaction,  closely  followed  as  it  was  by  the  Reformation. 
If  theology  had  had  to  deal  with  the  Renascence  alone  it  might 
have  kept  pace  with  human  science ;  but  while  the  Church  was  as 
yet  hardly  aroused  to  this  new  and  startling  revival  of  pagan 
sentiment,  while  struggling  to  assimilate  in  it  what  was  good,  and 
running  no  small  risk  to  her  purity  and  holiness  in  the  process,  it 
was  all  but  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  heresy  from  Northern 
and  Central  Europe.  Her  theologians  henceforth  for  centuries 
had  but  one  duty  before  them — to  sweep  back  the  raging  torrent 
of  error,  to  hold  fast  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  faith,  whose 
existence  was  threatened,  not  by  scientific  discoveries  and  theories 
of  the  physical  universe,  but  by  the  rebellion  of  the  individual 
reason  against  the  authority  of  revelation.  But  as  Father  Tyr- 
rell says : 

**  With  the  Vatican  Council  that*  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close,  as  far  as 
the  Church  is  concerned.  There  she  spoke  her  last  word  on  the  subject  and  turned 
aside  to  resume  her  function  as  *  the  Light  of  the  World.'  " 

But  what  a  different  world  from  the  world  of  four  centuries 

*  The  Protestant. 
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ago !  While  the  Church  and  her  theologians  had  been  fighting 
her  battle  with  heresy  for  the  possession  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  had  been  gradually  slipping  away  out  of 
the  sway  of  the  Church  and  heresy  alike  ;  had  emancipated  them- 
selves from  all  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
had  settled  down  more  or  less  contentedly  in  the  darkness  of  un- 
belief Especially  was  this  the  condition  of  those  who  unhappily 
placed  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  rationalizing  error.  When 
then  the  Church  turned  her  light  of  truth  to  the  world,  the  words 
of  St.  John  I  were  almost  realized  again  :  "  The  light  shineth  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not." 

From  the  time  of  the  reconciliation  between  science  and  faith, 
wrought  by  the  scholastics,  the  development  of  religious  thought 
and  the  development  of  world-thought  had  proceeded  on  lines 
ever  diverging  more  and  more  from  each  other.  The  two  main 
systems  of  knowledge  have  lost  touch  with  one  another  to  the 
mutual  hurt  of  each.  The  theologians  (of  them  I  am  particularly 
speaking  as  representing  the  coordinated  body  of  religious  truth 
as  apart  from  individual  defined  dogmas)  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  great  system  bequeathed  to  them ;  but  the  truth, 
the  living  truth  has  not  grown  under  their  fostering  care  to  the 
extent  that  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the  light  of  past  ex- 
perience. The  extrinsic  reason  for  this  sterility,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  undoubtedly  found  in  the  terrible  battle  that  they  fought, 
and  so  nobly  fought,  with  the  heresies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Says  Father  Tyrrell  :^ 

**\Ve  find  the  Eucharistic  doctrine,  with  its  huge  wealth  of  meaning,  its  com- 
plicated connections  with  the  body  of  revealed  truth,  to  a  great  extent  unexplored,  a 
mine  of  treasure  hardly  touched  ;  while  the  single  and  purely  (?)  philosophical  point 
of  transubstantiation  has  filled  folios.  The  Church's  intellectual  energies  were  ex- 
pended against  those  who  allowed  the  inspired  writings  as  a  common  basis  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  so  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  needs  of  that  wider  non-Christian  world 
which  had  to  be  met  on  the  common  ground  of  reason." 

But  this  condition  of  things  has  not  only  arrested  the  growth 
of  interior  development  in  living  dogmatic  truth,  but  has  more- 
over tended  to  produce  a  sense  of  unreality  in  much  that  before 
was  real  and  vivid  in  the  theology  of  the  scholastics.     To  many, 

5  Vol.  I,  p.  5. 
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especially  to  non- Catholics,  it  almost  seems  as  if  whatever  truth  and 
vitality  there  was  in  the  system  had  passed  from  it,  and  that  only 
the  external  form  remained.  To  such  it  is  like  a  stately  tree  that 
has  withered  away,  stricken  by  some  mysterious  disease,  or  by 
the  lightning  of  heaven.  It  still  rears  its  head  to  the  skies ;  its 
branches  stretch  far  out  on  every  side ;  the  channels  along  which 
flowed  the  life-giving  sap  from  root  to  uttermost  twig  can  still  be 
traced ;  but  it  is  a  mere  shell,  a  sign  of  what  once  was,  but  now 
is  not.  It  has  reached  the  term  of  its  growth  ;  life  has  gone  out 
of  it;  no  fruit  is  borne  upon  its  branches;  it  merely  cumbers  the 
ground,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire.  The  curse  of  formulism  has  fallen  upon  the  science  of 
scholastic  theology ;  it  has  run  its  course,  and  has  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  philosophies. 

This  view  is  the  result  of  the  divorce  between  contemporary 
thought  and  scholasticism,  and  is  the  view  of  those  who  know 
something  of  science  and  enter  little  or  not  at  all  into  the  inner 
sense  of  what,  externally  viewed,  may  seem  a  mere  "  logical 
nightmare."  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  thus  look 
upon  scholasticism.  Even  apart  from  the  conflict  between  the 
two  separate  theories  of  the  world,  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
formulism,  i.  e.,  of  putting  words  in  place  of  ideas,  and  ideas  in 
place  of  things,  in  all  ultra-physical  knowledge : 

"  Granting  all  that  the  most  exacting  metaphysician  might  claim,  any  non-analo- 
gous ideas  we  can  form  of  the  other  world,  are  necessarily  of  the  thinnest  and  most 
uninstructive  description  ;  and  it  is  only  by  liberal  recourse  to  analogy  that  we  can 
put  any  flesh  on  their  bare  bones.  Whatever  shred  of  truth  they  convey  to  us  may, 
or  rather  must,  like  all  half  evidence,  get  an  entirely  different  complexion  from  the 
additional  mass  of  truth  that  is  hidden  from  us.  When,  however,  we  begin  to  sup- 
plement by  use  of  analogy,  and  {^e.  g.)  to  cover  the  bare  notion  of  a  first  cause  by 
clothing  it  with  all  the  excellencies  of  creation,  multiplied  to  infinity,  purified  of 
their  limitations,  and  fused  into  one  simple  perfection,  then  we  must  frankly  own 
that  we  are  trying  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible,  to  equal  a  sphere  to  a  plane."  ® 

But  when  in  addition  to  this  stumbling-block  we  further  sup- 
pose the  inquirer  to  be  encumbered  with  the  terminology  and 
ideas  of  another  and  totally  distinct  science,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  harmony  of  view  are  mul- 
tiplied many  times  over.     The  new  learning,  modem  science,  has 

«  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 
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grown  to  maturity  quite  as  unshackled  by  the  authority  of 
theology  as  the  pagan  learning  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
modem  mind  has  freed  itself  from  all  prejudices  in  favor  of  even 
the  barest  outline  of  religious  truth ;  it  has  by  a  necessity  of 
human  nature  put  forth  its  views  in  a  system  of  philosophy, 
wrapped  them  up  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  new  formulae.  It 
is  not  wonderful  then  that  it  shrinks  from  contact  with  a  system 
of  knowledge  such  as  that  of  Catholic  theology,  which  from 
beginning  to  end  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  supernatural, 
and  is  furthermore  clad  in  the  language  of  a  (to  it)  obsolete 
philosophy. 

Yet  here  is  the  great  work  that  the  Catholic  apologist  must 
undertake.  He  has  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  revealed  truth  to  the 
homage  of  the  human  intellect,  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the 
modern  world.     He  must  harmonize  nature  and  grace : 

**  Thus  to  establish  the  relation  of  organic  unity  subsisting  between  the  truth  of 
Christ  and  all  other  truths  ;  to  abolish  the  wall  of  partition  which  would  divide  the 
human  mind  into  two  spheres  of  independent  movement,  the  one  simply  natural  and 
the  other  simply  supernatural ;  to  show  that,  as  man  is,  historically,  Christianity  is 
the  only  *  natural '  philosophy  of  life  in  the  sense  in  which  Augustine  and  Aquinas 
use  the  word  'natural' — all  this  requires  a  mediatorial  two-sidedness  most  difficult  to 
realize  ;  a  delicate  understanding  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  speech  on  either  side, 
a  rare  skill  of  translation  from  one  language  into  another ;  and  not  merely  an  under- 
standing of  another  position,  but  a  sympathy  with  the  elements  of  truth  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  maintained."  "^ 

The  enterprise  is  arduous.  In  proportion  as  knowledge  in 
contradistinction  to  wisdom  grows,  pedantry  becomes  a  real 
danger ;  and  though  the  theologian  may  not  be  a  mere  formulist, 
he  may  easily  take  the  appearance  of  one  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  seeks  to  attract.  He  clothes  his  thoughts  in  technical 
language  which  represents  little  beyond  itself  to  his  hearers.  He 
is  dealing  with  a  set  of  ideas  where  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  speak 
straight  to  the  point;  where  what  is  positive  is  put  forth  in  a 
negative  form,  which  describes  the  spiritual  as  not  material,  the 
infinite  as  not  finite,  the  simple  as  without  parts  yet  not  a  mathe- 
matical point.  And  yet  if  he  desert  the  form  of  sound  words,  if 
he  attempt  to  express  his  meaning  in  terms  taken  from  the  world 
of  science  or  philosophical  thought,  that  ebbs  and  flows,  forms 
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currents  and  eddies  around  him,  he  may  find  himself  cut  adrift 
from  his  moorings  and  carried  out  into  the  open  sea,  the  sport  of 
every  chance  motion  of  the  waves.  It  is  a  strange  accusation 
sometimes  levelled  against  the  Church  that  she  is  sterile  in  philo- 
sophical development  and  scientific  truth — a  strange  accusation, 
since  she  is  but  indirectly  concerned  with  philosophical  truth ; 
her  aim  is  to  safeguard  religious  truth.  Philosophy  in  its  growth 
tends  to  be  natural  in  character:  the  Church  is  above  the  nations, 
and  her  philosophy  is  influenced  by  her  supernatural  character 
and  mission ;  she  cannot  undo  her  dogmatic  system,  strip  her- 
self of  her  time-honored  modes  of  thought  and  methods  of  ex- 
pression at  the  bidding  of  every  new  local  school  of  science  which 
is  borne  in  prominence  on  the  wave  of  popular  favor.  The  the- 
ology of  the  Church  and  its  expression  in  terms  of  philosophy 
partake  of  the  stability  and  firmness  of  the  foundation  rock  of  the 
Church  herself.  So  the  apologist  must  walk  warily ;  for  while 
manifesting  to  the  world  the  beauty  of  the  faith,  he  must  avoid 
formulism  and  pedantry,  or  even  the  appearance  of  formulism ; 
he  must  beware  of  sacrificing  the  truth  itself  in  the  effort  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  the  modern  mind. 

Truth  is  the  primary  end  of  the  apologist ;  and  his  office  in 
regard  to  it  is  twofold :  first,  to  possess  it  himself;  and  secondly, 
to  bear  testimony  to  it  with  others.  "  Sapientis  officium  est  veri- 
tatem  divinam  quae  autonomastice  est  Veritas  meditari  et  medita- 
tam  eloqui,  quod  tangit  Sapientia  quando  dicit  veritatem  medita- 
bitur  guttur  meum."^  Many  who  in  these  days  take  to 
themselves  the  office  of  apologist,  forget  the  first  part  of  their 
task, — veritatem  meditari.  They  are  fond  of  quoting  the  example 
of  St.  Thomas  and  the  work  he  did  in  drawing  together  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  into  one  magnificent  system ;  how  he 
welcomed  all  truth  wheresoever  found;  how  he  despised  no 
novelty,  if  he  could  perchance  make  use  of  it  to  form  part  of  the 
great  temple  of  truth  that  he  was  building.  But  they  seem  to 
forget  that  he  first  mastered  the  truths  of  revelation  as  developed 
and  transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors,  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church.  If  he  quotes  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  all 
the  heathen  philosophers,  and  admits  them  to  share  in  his  work, 
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he  quotes  all  Christian  literature  too,  and  looks  to  it  for  his 
primary  inspiration  and  guidance.  His  knowledge  of  the  theology 
of  the  day,  as  embodied  in  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  preceding 
ages,  was  his  principal  qualification  for  his  great  work ;  and  his 
reverence  for  them,  his  most  'trustworthy  safeguard.  It  is  pitiful 
to  hear  the  great  theologians  of  the  Church  belittled  and  slighted, 
to  see  them  neglected  and  forgotten  by  those  who  wish  to  recon- 
cile revelation  and  science.  The  first  requisite,  the  absolute  in- 
dispensable equipment  for  such  a  work  is  a  clear,  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  of  the  Church,  of  the  depositum  fidei  which  is 
carried  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  as  it  has  developed  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  savors  of  AngHcanism  to  thrust  aside  the  the- 
ology of  the  living  Church,  and  to  go  back  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  work  of  scholasticism  to  find  the  truth,  and  the  means  of 
giving  it  to  the  world.  The  mind  of  the  Church  is  so  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  the  philosophy  of  the  scholastics  that  to  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  one  would  entail  no  small  risk  of  obliterating  the 
other.  To  take  one  example  out  of  many.  The  Synod  of  Pistoia 
tried  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  by  the  omission 
of  all  mention  of  trans ubstantiation  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
philosophical  point  for  schoolmen  to  discuss,  but  not  of  much 
moment  otherwise;  only  to  meet  with  condemnation  on  the 
ground  that  transubstantiation  is  a  revealed  dogma.  It  is  true 
that  in  contact  with  modern  thought  and  modern  science,  this 
mind  of  the  Church  will  to  a  certain  extent  take  new  form,  will 
be  clothed  in  a  new  language,  will  wear  new  ornaments.  But 
those  new  nuptials  of  theology  and  science  will  knit  together  the 
theology  of  to-day  with  the  science  of  to-day.  Should  the 
apologist  attempt  to  unite  the  historical  theology  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church  with  the  science  of  the  twentieth  century,  he 
will  marry  the  dead  with  the  living. 

*  *  The  words  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  words  of  the  Fathers  upon  the  Scriptures, 
are  dead  words,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Church  takes  them  on  her  lips.  It  is  her 
living  breath  that  gives  them  their  inspiration."  ' 

It  may  be  objected  that  much  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
in  which  her  great  theologians  embodied  the  depositum  fidei,  as 
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the  best  means  of  interpreting  it  to  their  generation,  has  grown 
unintelligible  now.  It  should  therefore  be  cast  off  as  worn  out, 
as  a  disguise  rather  than  as  a  manifestation;  and  revelation 
should  be  clad  anew  in  a  more  modem  fashion.  But  is  it  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  Church  will  discard  the  work  that 
was  done  then  ?  Is  not  the  risk  too  great  to  be  run  ?  In  attempt- 
ing to  strip  off  the  accretions  of  Aristotelianism,  might  she  not 
strip  off  what  was  of  the  substance  of  the  depositum  f  More- 
over, is  there  a  new  philosophy  at  hand  in  which  she  may  clothe 
herself  anew  and  present  herself  to  the  world  ?  Yet  some  phi- 
losophy is  imperatively  required.  "  You  cannot  speak  ten  words, 
nor  can  the  Church  utter  a  single  dogma  without  assuming  some 
philosophy  or  other.  And  again,  is  Aristotelianism  worn  out, 
obsolete,  effete  ?"'« 

**The  Church  has  taken  a  classical  philosophy  which  when  still  living — and  who 
can  say  that  it  is  dead,  or  will  ever  die,  save  as  to  its  excesses  and  follies,  so  long  as 
man's  first  philosophical  essay  is  realism  ?— which  when  living  attained  an  univer- 
sality even  wider  than  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue  ;  which  was  professedly 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense  and  common  language  ;  which,  by  reason  of  its 
childlike  directness  and  simplicity,  departed  as  little  as  possible  from  the  fundamental 
conceptions  common  to  all  philosophies,  and  in  this  philosophy  she  eventually  decided 
to  embody  her  dogmas,  leaving  to  those  who  should  care  to  do  so  at  their  own  risk  to 
translate  them  from  the  mind- forms  of  Aristotle  into  the  mind-forms  of  other  thinkers, 
salva  siibstantra.''^  ^^ 

It  remains  then  inevitable  that  those  who  would  take  upon 
themselves  the  burden  of  facing  the  overwhelming  forces  of  unbe- 
lief, and  winning  over  from  them  their  best,  must  first  assimilate 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  that  what  they  declare  to  others  may 
represent  what  she  holds.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
dogmatic  theology  of  the  Church  which  in  a  great  measure  is 
the  outcome  of  scholasticism ;  and  the  more  complete,  the  more 
searching  and  profound  the  knowledge,  the  greater  will  be  the 
power  of  translating  it  to  others.  This  translation  is  the  second 
half  of  the  apologist's  task:  —  Vcritatem  meditatam  eloqui.  It  is 
the  other  side  of  the  problem,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  there  the 
theologian  fails.  Indeed  it  is  the  burden  of  much  of  the  criti- 
cism that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  schoolmen.     True,  it 
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is  very  often  indiscriminating  criticism,  and  therefore  uncriti- 
cal criticism.  Too  often  it  condemns  wholesale  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  official  theology  of  Catholicism  is  hopelessly 
out  of  date,  and  that  the  whole  work  of  building  up  a  coherent 
system  of  revealed  religion  is  yet  to  be  begun.  In  so  far  it  is  on 
a  par  with  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions that  is  heard  from  time  to  time  from  those  who  would  purge 
the  Curia,  as  Pride  purged  the  Long  Parliament.  Individual 
mistakes  or  individual  immorality  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  revo- 
lution. Every  decision  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  all 
are  questioned  because  a  {^\n  are  questionable.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  examples  of  narrowness  of  mind,  of  pedantic  folly 
in  all  professions  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  theologian  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  fault.    As  Father  Tyrrell  puts  it : 

**  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency  in  our  miserable  nature  to  delight  in  disconcert- 
ing the  minds  of  others  by  a  display  of  rare  and  esoteric  knowledge,  especially  of 
such  knowledge  as  owes  its  rarity  to  its  abstraction  audits  remoteness  from  the  whole- 
some concreteness  of  things,  and  which  offers  to  minds  more  acute  than  deep  a  quicker 
road  to  distinction  than  the  laborious  and  humble  path  of  general  education.  But, 
after  all,  destructive  work  does  not  demand  much  genius,  nor  does  it  need  more  than 
the  merest  smattering  of  bad  logic  and  worse  metaphysics  to  represent  the  belief  of 
simple  devotion  in  a  ridiculous  light  and  pull  down  in  a  moment  what  the  labor  of 
years  cannot  build  up  again.  .  .  .  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of 
theology  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  little  learning  which  in  unskilful  hands  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  weapons."  ^^ 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is,  not  to  turn  aside  in  disgust  from 
the  theology  that  may  have  such  exponents,  but  rather  to  see 
whether  the  fault  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  defective  knowledge  and 
insufficient  grasp  of  the  individual.  The  immediate  or  surface 
result  of  a  study  of  theology,  or  indeed  of  any  philosophy 
which  deals  with  the  unseen,  is  formulism ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  hidden  reality  is  only  reached  through  the  medium  of 
speech,  and  speech  is  primarily  material.  It  is  the  child  of  the  im- 
agination adopted  by  the  intellect ;  and  by  an  inexorable  law  of  our 
nature  we  express  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  X0709  of  the  mind 
in  the  material  and  imaginative  word  of  sense.  It  is  only  through 
language  that  we  come  in  touch  with  thought.  The  theological 
novice  therefore  has  his  mind  filled  with  a  multitude  of  words  such 
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as  "  form,"  "  matter,"  "  substance,"  "  accidents,"  "  habits,"  "  sim- 
pliciterl'  '^secundum  quid','  and  all  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  But 
this  is  or  should  be  merely  a  passing  phase,  a  necessary  intro- 
duction into  the  world  beyond.  If  indeed  he  stops  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  never  penetrates  into  the  inner  mysteries,  he  is  like 
David  in  the  armor  of  Saul :  his  weapons  are  cumbersome,  too 
heavy  for  his  grasp ;  but  unlike  David  he  has  no  assurance  of 
divine  protection  if  he  go  to  battle  unequipped,  if  he  put  aside  all 
theological  armor,  because  he  finds  on  first  trial  that  it  is  shack- 
ling and  cramps  him  in  his  endeavors.  This  initial  difficulty 
should  not  discredit  the  science  and  system  of  theology  itself. 
As  well  might  you  cast  aside  all  modern  inventions  in  the  world 
of  physical  science,  as  throw  away  the  work  of  ages  in  the  divine 
science  of  theology  and  go  back  to  pre-scholastic  days.  Let  the 
theological  novice  rather  pass  through  his  noviceship  to  the  mas- 
tery of  his  science ;  and  this  technical  scaffolding  that  bears  so 
uncouth  an  appearance  if  considered  in  itself,  without  relation  to 
its  use,  will  enable  him  to  erect  within  his  mind  an  edifice  of  truth 
and  beauty  fitted  to  attract  the  admiration  of  all  to  whom  he  may 
display  it. 

"  You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  ^^  The  more  profound  the  knowledge,  the  more  tolerant ; 
and  this  not  because  there  is  any  occult  sympathy  between  truth 
and  error,  but  because  a  deeper  insight  into  the  truth  enables  the 
mind  to  detect  even  in  the  most  erroneous  system  ever  fashioned 
by  human  reason  some  glimmerings  of  better  things.  We  can- 
not tolerate  heresy ;  we  cannot  minimize  the  definitions  of  the 
Church  ;  we  cannot  water  down  our  faith  so  that  it  can  be  swal- 
lowed without  grimace  by  Protestant  or  Turk ;  but  we  can  find 
in  much  that  is  held  by  Protestant  or  Turk  an  affinity  to  what 
we  hold  to  be  true.  And  this  tolerant  attitude  of  mind,  this 
readiness  to  recognize  the  truth  wherever  found,  is  a  most  neces- 
sary element  in  apologetics;  frontal  attacks  are  out  of  date. 
When  unbelievers  find  that  a  prominent  position  in  their  rear,  that 
they  thought  to  be  their  own  peculiar,  undisputed  possession,  is 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  then  they  will  much  more  easily  be 
induced  to  surrender,  than  by  the  most  formidable  dialectic  on- 
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slaught.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  without  a  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  Church,  such  a  tolerant 
attitude  might  easily  end  in  disaster.  This  sympathetic,  this  quiet 
and  reverential  handling  of  the  modern  mind,  as  Father  Tyrrell 
calls  it,  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  day.  There  are  some 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  more  robust  method  :  "  this  quiet  reverential 
handling  of  the  modern  mind  will  seem  sheer  disloyalty  to 
Catholic  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  sledge-hammer  controversialist, 
whose  gifts  are  most  usefully  employed  on  the  popular  platform, 
or  in  *  Tracts  for  the  Million.'  " 

But,  nevertheless,  though  the  days  of  controversy  are  not  yet 
gone  by,  the  day  for  calm  and  orderly  exposition  of  revealed 
truth  has  come.  We  can  do  more  good  now,  and  to  a  greater 
number,  by  a  patient  unravelling  of  the  twisted  skeins  of  modern 
thought  in  the  light  of  the  truth  of  our  faith,  than  by  controver- 
sial victories  that  too  often  widen  the  chasm  which  they  were 
intended  to  bridge  over. 

There  is  a  strange  assertion  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
demned propositions  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  the  quietist.  This 
proposition,  the  64th,  is  that  a  theologian  has  less  aptitude  for 
the  contemplative  state  than  the  peasant  {homo  rudis) ;  and  there 
are  four  reasons  given,  of  which  the  last  is  that  "  he  has  his 
head  so  stuffed  with  fancies,  forms,  opinions,  and  speculations 
that  the  true  light  cannot  shine  within  him."  Fancies,  forms, 
opinions,  and  speculations  do  not  make  up  the  sum  of  theology, 
but  they  pretty  accurately  describe  what  theology  means  to 
the  outside  world.  It  certainly  cannot  dispense  with  termi- 
nology, if  it  is  to  remain  in  the  category  of  science,  a  matter  of 
intellect;  nor  has  its  subject-matter  undergone  such  a  change 
as  to  render  a  new  terminology  imperative,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  sciences.  Again,  its  formulae  must  remain  more 
inadequate  to  represent  the  realities  which  are  its  subject-matter 
than  those  of  physical  science  which  deals  with  the  world  as  it 
falls  under  the  perception  of  sense.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  explores  farther  and  wider  in  its  spacious  realms,  or  as  the 
truths  enter  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  mind,  logical  forms 
and  phases,  distinctions  and  definitions  cease  to  cramp  and  con- 
fine;   leading  strings  are  no  longer  a  necessity;    crutches   are 
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thrown  aside ;  the  mind  is  free.  It  is  the  possession  of  truth  that 
makes  man  free ;  and  it  is  the  man  who  has  never  reached  the 
inner  meaning  of  what  is  behind  and  beyond  the  language  of 
theology,  who  brings  undeserved  reproach  on  theology  itself; 
who  never  exercises  his  own  mind  on  the  truth,  but  overloads 
his  memory  with  useless  terms. 

No  one,  except  from  motives  of  foolish  pedantry,  would 
parade  the  apparatus  of  scholastic  theology  to  the  scornful  deri- 
sion of  the  world ;  nor  are  the  definitions  of  the  Church  with 
their  rigid  formulae  intended  as  the  explanations  of  the  doctrine 
they  contain.  They  are  barriers  erected  against  the  inroads  of 
heresy  and  unbelief  They  do  not  furnish  the  means  by  which 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  preached ;  though  they  fix  and  hold  fast  the 
doctrine,  they  scientifically  determine  its  value,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  travestied,  evaded,  explained  away,  denied.  Similarly,  scho- 
lastic theology  does  establish  a  certain  order  and  method  in 
the  truths  of  revelation,  which  is  simply  invaluable  in  enabling 
the  theologian  to  obtain  a  real  grip  of  his  science,  and  is  the  best 
possible  guarantee  that  in  teaching  others  he  will  not  mistake 
form  for  substance,  feed  the  people  with  stones  instead  of  bread. 
When  he  has  passed  the  stage  of  formulism ;  gone  beneath  the 
surface ;  filled  his  mind  with  the  stores  of  revealed  truth ;  so  assim- 
ilated it  to  himself  that  it  has  become  one  with  himself,  he  can- 
not fail  to  give  to  the  people  just  what  they  are,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  should  know,  most  hungering  for.  All 
are  agreed  that  the  Catholic  Church  contains  that  which  alone 
will  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  modern  world.  To  him  to  whom 
Catholic  truth  is  living,  who  has  mastered  and  subdued  unto  him- 
self what  she  has  to  teach,  to  him  will  it  be  given  to  minister  to 
this  want,  not  indeed  by  controversy,  not  by  propounding  para- 
doxes, not  by  startling  with  enigmas,  but  by  so  setting  forth  the 
truth  in  all  its  ordered  beauty  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  instinctive 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  "  Et 
ideo  omnis  scriba  doctus  in  regno  coelorum  similis  est  homini 
patrifamilias  qui  profert  de  thesauro  suo  nova  et  vetera." 

Francis  T.  Lloyd,  D.D. 

Oscott  College^  Birmingham^  England. 
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IS  A  DOUBLE  MAERIAaE  OEEEMONT  EVER  OOUNTENANOED 
BY  THE  OHUROH? 

Qu.  Would  you  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  questions  ? 

I.  What  is  the  law  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  a  double  mar- 
riage ceremony  where  one  party  is  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant  ? 
I  have  always  maintained  that  submission  to  the  Protestant  ceremony 
was  practically  excommunication  for  the  Catholic  party,  or  at  the 
very  least  a  grievous  sin.  This  has  been  so  often  disputed  with  me, 
and  several  instances  quoted,  that  I  am  induced  to  ask  for  a  positive 
statement  of  the  Church's  position.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  an 
Englishwoman  in  Dresden  positively  declared  that  her  sister  had  gone 
through  the  double  ceremony,  the  sister,  of  course,  being  a  Catholic. 
I  have  also  seen  statements  of  such  marriages  in  the  newspapers,  but 
assumed  always  that  the  ' '  Catholic  ' '  party  was  not  genuinely  Catholic. 
Recently  comes  up  the  case  of  Chauncey  Depew  and  Miss  Palmer, 

which  is   too  manifest  to  be  waived  off,  and  which  the  (a 

Catholic  journal)^  as  you  see  by  the  enclosed  slip,  seems  to  justify, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  Catholic  ceremony  take  place  first : 

"  The  inverted  mind  of  an  evening  contemporary  could  not  help  showing  itself 
in  the  description  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Depew  and  Miss  Palmer  last  week.  *  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  ceremonies,'  it  wrote  in  its  artistic  headlines,  *  followed  the  civil 
rite. '  And  then  the  reader  who  went  beyond  the  headlines  discovered  that  the  story 
thus  stated  was  a  petty  fraud.  The  Catholic  ceremony^  as  a  matter  of  course^  ivas  first. 
But  in  order  to  gratify  the  miserable  pride  of  some  stupid  readers  the  headline  writer 
had  to  place  himself  publicly  in  the  position  of  a  falsifier  of  chronology,  and  so  in  a 
moral  pillory.  He  certainly  deserves  our  commiseration,  for  he  earns  his  money 
hardly." 

II.  Is  it  allowable  for  Catholics  to  act  as  bridesmaids  or  grooms- 
men at  any  marriage,  whether  in  a  church  or  in  a  private  house,  at 
which  the  ceremony  is  conducted  by  a  Protestant  minister,  or  at  a 
purely  civil  marriage? 

III.  Since  the  Church  does  not  recognize  divorce,  how  could  Car- 
dinal Fesch  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  over  Napoleon  and 
Marie  Louise  ?     I  confess  I  am  rather  ashamed  to  ask  this  last  ques- 
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tion,  but  I  have  never  specially  read  up  the  Napoleon  divorce,  and 
have  no  authorities  at  hand  which  I  could  consult  for  a  succinct 
answer. 

C.  H.  E. 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Resp.  The  legislation  of  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
countenance  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  by  any 
other  official  but  the  priest.  If  a  Catholic  party,  proposing  to 
enter  the  marriage  contract  with  a  Protestant,  consents,  for  the 
sake  of  compromise  on  religious  grounds,  to  have  the  rite  per- 
formed in  a  Protestant  church,  or  with  Protestant  ceremonial, 
such  party  becomes  guilty  of  a  public  denial  of  his  or  her  faith, 
separates  himself  or  herself  from  the  Church,  and  is,  therefore, 
excommunicated  or  deprived  of  the  privileges  which  the  Catholic 
Church  grants  only  to  members  who  profess  obedience  to  her 
laws.  Nor  is  this  verdict  altered  by  the  precedence  which  may 
be  given  to  the  Catholic  worship  in  a  case  where  the  parties  re- 
pair to  the  Protestant  church  after  the  marriage  has  been  solemnly 
witnessed  by  the  Catholic  priest.  No  priest,  bishop,  cardinal  or 
Pope  can  legitimately  bless  a  marriage  if  he  knows  that  the  parties 
are  of  their  own  inclination  prepared  to  have  the  Protestant  rite 
performed  as  a  subsequent  sanction  to  that  marriage ;  for  it  would 
be  a  formal  admission  that  such  sanction  and  such  worship  arc 
approved  by  them. 

Moreover,  reasons  of  consistency  forbid  such  a  course. 
Either  the  Protestant  party  regards  the  consent  given  before  the 
priest  as  vaHd  and  rendering  the  marriage  contract  solemnly  bind- 
ing, or  does  not.  If  not,  then  it  is  unfair  to  seek  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  who,  if  aware  of  the  condition,  would  hardly  be 
willing  to  act  as  a  dumb  witness  in  a  pretended  contract.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  ceremony  is  considered  valid,  then 
the  repetition  anywhere  else  is  without  meaning  and  useless. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  main  object  for  wishing  to  have  a 
double  ceremonial  is  the  desire  of  reconciling  the  religious  suscepti- 
bihties  of  both  parties.  This  would  be  perfectly  just  if  it  were  a 
question  of  anything  else  but  religion.  Compromises  are  good  in 
law,  in  social  life,  and  in  business,  but  they  are  bad  in  religion. 
Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  said  so :  "  He 
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who  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with 
Me,  scattereth." — Matt.  12:  30;  Luke  11:  23.  In  matters  of 
doctrine  Catholics  hold  a  very^  definite  position,  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  variation  of  individual  opinion  however  strong.  Any- 
one wishing  to  marry  a  Catholic  must  accept  that  position  as 
unalterably  bound  up  with  the  Catholic  party's  personal  convic- 
tions as  to  the  highest  purpose  of  life.  In  religion  we  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Anyone  is  free  to  apostatize  from  his  or  her 
faith ;  but  no  one  can  be  a  consistent  Catholic  and  at  the  same 
time  consciously  take  part  in  a  worship  which  the  authorized 
exponent  of  his  faith  declares  untrue  and  hence  unworthy  of  him, 
owing  to  his  better  knowledge.  There  is  a  hazy  view  which 
poorly-informed  and  lukewarm  Catholics  share,  and  by  which  the 
charity  which  is  due  to  the  person  in  error  is  transferred  to  the 
toleration  of  the  error  itself  We  may  excuse  persons  in  error, 
but  we  cannot  worship  with  them  in  their  error  to  please  them. 
And  if  nominal  Catholics  hold  that  they  can  worship  in  any 
church,  they  have  no  right  to  claim  that  the  Church  should  en- 
dorse such  a  view  by  her  admission  of  a  practice  which  would  be 
a  denial  of  her  doctrine.  Catholics  who  give  thought  to  the  most 
important  business  in  life,  namely,  their  faith,  know  that  Christ  has 
made  plain  His  revelation ;  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  His  coming  to  us  to  teach  us.  They  know  also  that  He 
has  supplied  us  with  motives  for  accepting  the  Church  as  a  guide 
in  faith,  which  are  both  clear  and  reasonable,  whatever  popular 
and  unreflecting  prejudice  says  to  the  contrary. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Church  and  of  well-informed  and 
faithful  Catholics  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Hence  the  asser- 
tion recently  made  in  the  papers,  with  regard  to  France,  by  a 
person  who  signed  himself  Pretre  Catholique^  namely,  that  the 
Church  had  for  some  time  past  sanctioned  the  practice  of  the 
French  clergy  allowing  double  ceremonies  ("  que  I'Eglise  permet 
dans  la  celebration  des  marriages  mixtes,  une  double  ceremonie 
religieuse,  Tune  a  I'eglise  Catholique,  I'autre  au  temple  Protestant"), 
is  indignantly  refuted  by  a  French  canonist,  who  says  that  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  foundation  for  such  a  statement. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  countries  where  the  civil  law  refuses  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  the  Catholic  marriage  under  heavy  pen- 
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alty  and  forfeiture  of  civic  privileges,  the  parties  are  permitted  to 
signify  their  consent  by  the  act  of  a  so-called  civil  marriage  be- 
fore the  magistrate  ;  but  that  is  merely  a  formality  which  has  no 
religious  significance,  and  the  omission  of  which  would  prevent 
the  Catholic  marriage  from  being  recognized.  For  similar  reasons 
(set  forth  in  the  Concordats)  the  Church  has  allowed  the  priest 
officiating  at  mixed  marriages  to  bless  the  parties  and  the  ring, 
and  even  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  the  church.  But  in  none  of 
these  cases  can  the  act  be  construed  as  a  participation  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Protestant  worship.  ^ 

The  Case  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  a  priest  or  bishop  or  cardinal 
may  exceed  his  powers  and  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church, 
soothing  his  conscience  under  some  specious  pretext.  A  case  in 
point  is  furnished  by  the  example  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 

Cardinal  Fesch  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but, 
owing  to  his  relation  to  Letitia  RamoHni  (his  half-sister),  the 
mother  of  Napoleon  I,  he  was  soon  after  his  ordination  thrown 
into  a  society  which  exposed  him  to  the  temptations  and  demands 
of  a  world  given  to  ambition  and  the  tyranny  of  conventionality. 
When  the  French  Revolution  had  deprived  him  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical title  and  income  as  Canon  of  the  Ajaccio  Cathedral,  he 
thought  himself  justified  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  the  ecclesias- 
tical garb,  and  accept  a  position  in  the  army  as  Commissary  of 
War  under  the  leadership  of  his  nephew.  General  Bonaparte. 
When  the  latter  became  First  Consul  of  the  new  French  Republic, 
the  Abbe  Fesch  resumed  his  clerical  garb,  and  Napoleon  deemed 
it  his  policy  and  duty  to  advance  a  cleric  who,  being  an  amiable 
relative  and  never  having  compromised  his  ecclesiastical  reputa- 
tion, even  whilst  in  the  army,  might  be  of  immense  service  to  him 
in  the  future.  And  so  it  proved.  When  Napoleon,  step  by  step, 
advanced  in  destroying  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Holy 
See,  it  became  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Pope  to  yield  to  all 

'  To  be  married  before  a  civil  magistrate  alone,  without  any  religious  ceremony,  is, 
on  the  part  of  those  (Catholics)  who  profess  to  recognize  marriage  as  a  Sacrament,  a 
tacit  denial  of  their  belief,  unless  there  is  no  Catholic  priest  to  witness  the  contract, 
or  the  act  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  a  civil  registry. 
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matters  that  did  not  involve  sacrifice  of  principles.  So  when 
Napoleon  desired  his  uncle  to  be  made  Bishop  and  Cardinal,  the 
Pontiff,  finding  him  to  be  a  good  man  and  one  who  by  reason  of 
his  powerful  nephew  might  hot  only  avert  great  evils  from  the 
Church  in  France,  but  advance  its  interests,  granted  the  request. 

When  later  Napoleon  sought  to  use  Cardinal  Fesch  as  a 
pliant  tool  for  his  schemes,  the  latter  endeavored  to  resist :  "  il 
n'est  jamais  permis  a  un  pretre,  a  un  cardinal,  a  un  archeveque, 
de  sortir  de  la  ligne  tracee  par  sa  vocation,  qui  est  d'etre  un  min- 
istre  de  conciliation  et  de  paix,"  he  wrote  whilst  Ambassador  of 
France  to  Rome.  But  it  appears  that  he  deemed  this  policy  of 
conciliation  and  peace  lawful  even  where  it  was  not  so  in  the  eyes 
of  God. 

We  have  mentioned  these  preliminaries  to  show  with  what 
elements  we  have  to  deal  in  the  judging  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  Napoleon  with  Princess  Marie  Louise.  Historical  inves- 
tigation has  cleared  up  certain  doubts  which  were  not  so  accessible 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  i.  owing  to  the  suppression  of  con- 
temporary testimony ;  2.  to  the  substitution  of  fictitious  evidence, 
making  the  marriage  with  Josephine  appear  to  have  been  illegal ; 
3.  and  finally  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Napoleon's  un- 
scrupulous power,  the  consequences  of  which  were  dreaded  by 
all  men  in  France  who  were  not  swayed  by  the  liberty  of  saints. 
The  Cathedral  Chapter  of  Paris  and  the  Diocesan  Officials  of  the 
Chancery  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  invalidity  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, which,  owing  to  the  stringent  laws  and  the  privacy  of  the 
performance,  had  some  species  or  pretence  of  truth.  To  Cardinal 
Fesch,  who  was  in  dread  of  his  nephew,  that  opinion  was  sufficient. 
The  Pope  was  a  prisoner,  so  was  Cardinal  Pacca ;  they  would  not 
be  consulted,  and  if  they  cried  out  in  protest,  it  would  not  be 
heard  or  heeded.  Other  eminent  ecclesiastics  more  or  less  on  the 
side  of  worldly  considerations,  also  consented  to  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  a  Cathedral  corporation  which,  like  secular  bodies,  had  no 
conscience,  or  a  very  variable  one  to  suit  the  times.  Indeed  there 
was  not  much  time  allowed  for  final  consideration.  Thirteen 
Cardinals — to  their  honor  be  it  ever  repeated — refused  to  sanction 
the  marriage  or  to  assist  at  it,  despite  the  demands  of  the  Emperor 
who  had  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  Paris.     They  were  de- 
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prived  by  him  of  their  purple  and  are  known  in  history  as  the 
black  Cardinals. 

The  marriage  with  Marie  Louise  was  unlawful,  because  the 
evidence  later  on  showed  that  the  Pope  had  secured  the  validity 
of  the  first  marriage  by  an  express  provision,  since  he  had  appar- 
ently foreseen  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  The  Church  has 
never  sanctioned  such  acts  as  this  marriage  with  Princess  Louise, 
although  individual  churchmen,  too  weak  at  times,  like  many  of 
her  lay  followers,  to  act  out  their  convictions,  may,  as  in  the 
present  case,  have  given  their  consent  to  a  wrong  act,  and  the 
Pontiff,  bound  and  gagged,  may  not  have  been  able  to  protest. 

Catholics  Officiating  at  Protestant  Marriages. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  Catholics  may  lawfully  act 
as  bridesmaids  or  grooms  at  Protestant  or  civil  marriages,  we 
should  answer:  i.  A  Catholic  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  official  wit- 
ness to  a  lawful  marriage  contract,  if  the  assistance  does  not 
imply  assent  to  conditions  otherwise  forbidden  in  conscience. 
Hence  if  two  persons,  who  are  not  baptized,  choose  to  marry 
before  a  magistrate,  exercising  their  natural  right,  which  a  Catho- 
lic reasonably  respects,  he  is  at  liberty  to  attest  such  a  marriage 
by  his  presence  as  an  official  witness,  just  as  he  might  attest  any 
other  lawful  and  solemn  contract.    Here  there  is  no  denial  of  faith. 

2.  No  Catholic  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  act  as  official  witness 
to  a  marriage  unlawful  before  God,  such  as  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  (a)  a  divorced  party  already  rightly  married  according 
to  Christian  or  the  natural  law ;  or  {b)  a  party  that  is  Catholic 
and  publicly  denies  his  or  her  faith  by  neglecting  the  sacramental 
rite  in  favor  of  a  purely  civil  ceremony  before  the  magistrate,  un- 
less there  be  no  priest  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  or  (c) 
a  party  that  is  leading  a  scandalous  life  which  would  justify  the 
prospect  of  shame,  divorce,  or  neglect;  for  though  such  persons 
may  not  pretend  to  any  religious  convictions,  and  protest  their 
mere  intention  to  make  a  natural  mutual  contract,  yet  prudence 
and  respect  for  the  moral  order  should  forbid  a  Catholic  to  assist 
at  such  marriage  contracts. 

3.  A  third  principle,  already  explained  in  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  a  double  religious  ceremonial  is  permissible,  for- 
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bids  Catholics  to  take  part  in  any  marriage  ceremony  which  bears 
the  character  of  religious  worship  other  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hence  a  Catholic  may  not  lawfully  assist  at  a  marriage 
in  a  Protestant  church  which -is  intended  to  have  a  religious  aspect. 
I  say,  if  such  marriage  is  intended  to  have  a  religious  aspect ; 
for  there  are  some  cases  when  a  marriage  performed  in  a  Protest- 
ant church  or  by  a  Protestant  minister  may  be  regarded  as 
a  purely  social  or  civil  function  intended  to  ratify  the  marriage, 
which  outside  the  Church  is  a  purely  natural  contract.  Thus  in 
a  town  where  there  is  a  public  hall,  used  on  Sundays  for  Protest- 
ant worship,  but  also  for  other  meetings  ;  or  where  the  Protestant 
minister  (holding  Sunday  service)  is  at  the  same  time  the  legal 
justice  of  the  peace;  or  where  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic  is 
plainly  intended  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  lawful  authority  due  to 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  party  to  be  married,  without  any 
evidence  of  active  participation  in  or  approval  of  religious  wor- 
ship contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  the 
principle  of  an  explicit  or  implicit  denial  of  one's  faith  is  not  justly 
applicable.  Of  the  varying  causes  which  render  such  assistance, 
especially  at  public  marriages,  lawful,  a  judgment  can  be  passed 
only  by  competent  authority  with  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  It  is  manifestly  unjust,  therefore,  to  pass  criticism 
on  any  instances  which  may  be  reported  in  the  newspapers  and 
which  rarely  permit  us  to  weigh  the  attendant  circumstances 
prompting  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  groom  or  bridesmaid  at  a 
non-Catholic  marriage  or  funeral,  in  which  not  the  worship  but 
the  relationship  is  the  determining  factor,  and  where  ceremonial 
is  of  a  social  rather  than  religious  import  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
attendant  parties. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  "LUKE  DELMEGE." 

Since  Father  Sheehan's  second  serial  story,  written  for  our 
pages,  appeared  in  book-form,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
press  has  given  it  a  generous  welcome,  recognizing  the  fact  that, 
like  its  predecessor,  My  New  Curate,  it  is  a  genuine  piece  of 
literary  art,  exquisitely  put  together,  although  not  in  the  fashion 
of  the  plots  usually  adopted  for  modern  novels  or  romances.    The 
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fact  that  we  printed  the  story  might  dispense  us  from  the  duty  of 
reviewing  the  book.  But  we  cannot  forego  the  agreeable  task  of 
directing  attention  to  one  singular  feature  of  Father  Sheehan's 
work,  which  has  certainly  succeeded  in  creating  a  favorable  dis- 
position among  non-Catholic  readers  of  every  class  towards  the 
Catholic  priests  and  people  of  Ireland;  and,  what  is  more,  towards 
the  Catholic  religion  in  its  practical  aspects  generally.  And  all 
this  the  author  has  effected  by  an  unvarnished  declaration  of  his 
religious  preferences,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  talented 
writers  who  court  popularity,  by  keeping  the  most  valued  birth- 
right of  the  true  faith  in  the  background,  knowing  that  the  world 
as  a  rule  dislikes  the  exhibition  of  Catholicism. 

Naturally  one  might  suppose  that  Father  Sheehan's  point  of 
view,  as  an  Irishman  and  especially  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  "  freely  uses  the  humor  of  his  race  and  the  irony  of  ever- 
lasting truth  to  emphasize  his  morals  and  point  his  contrasts," 
would  irritate  the  temper  of  his  Protestant  critics.  Not  so.  His 
work  judged  by  literary  standards  is  so  evidently  superior  as  to 
enlist  the  genial  acceptance  of  its  position,  and  to  draw  unstinted 
praise  from  those  who  are  as  a  rule  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
judging  without  preconceived  dislike  anything  that  comes  from  a 
Catholic  source,  especially  when  it  presumes  to  appeal  to  the 
world  of  art  or  letters.  Let  us  quote  from  a  recent  criticism  of 
the  London  Spectator  (January  11): 

^^Luke  Delmege  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  full  novel.  But  its  matter  is  so 
excellent  and  so  varied  that  one  does  not  wish  it  shorter.  The  point  of  view  is 
so  consistently  Irish,  Roman  Catholic,  and — in  the  only  good  sense  of  the  word — 
reactionary  that  one  would  guess  the  calling  and  the  nationality  of  the  author  if  it 
were  not  proclaimed  on  the  title-page.  But  Father  Sheehan,  though  he  wears  his 
patriotism  and  his  primitive  Catholicism  on  his  sleeve,  reads  character  and  judges 
conduct  with  a  humorous  charity  that  is  larger  than  creed  and  wider  than  countr}-. 
And  his  hero — though  by  accident  an  Irishman  and  a  peasant  priest  who  has  taken 
signal  honors  at  Maynooth,  and  afterwards  begun  his  education  in  the  discovery  that 
the  world  cares  nothing  for  a  man's  being  academically  '  first-of-first '  unless  he  is 
also  a  good  many  other  things  to  all  sorts  of  men  and  women — is  a  character  so 
typically  human  and  so  poignantly  real  that  the  history  of  his  mistakes  and  his  dis- 
illusionments,  his  triumphs  and  his  humiliations,  and  his  final  learning  of  the  lesson 
of  renunciation,  must  appeal  forcibly  to  sincere  minds  of  every  communion  and  every 
nation." 

Indeed  on  these  points  Father  Sheehan  does  not  minimize  in 
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the  least.  And  the  critics  fully  realize  this  when  they  tell  us  that 
the  book  is  "  essentially  and  intrinsically  Irish  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic." 

**.  .  .  .  The  best  things — ahd  very  good  indeed  these  best  things  are — are 
the  scenes  of  Irish  life  :  Luke's  peasant  home  ;  the  dinner  with  the  *  Inseparables ' — 
Father  Pat,  Father  Tim,  and  Father  Martin — at  which  the  young  priest  is  satirically 
tutored  in  the  etiquette  of  high  life  before  the  grander  dinner  with  the  Canon  ;  the 
family  of  the  Canon,  in  which  Irish  instincts  are  at  strife  with  English  standards  ;  the 
funeral,  later  on,  at  which  Luke  obeys  the  *  statutes '  and  alienates  his  flock ;  and 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  where  the  two  delightful  women  of  the  book, 
Luke's  peasant  sister  and  the  Canon's  beautiful  niece,  find  long  before  Luke  does  the 
secret  of  the  enigma  of  life.  Ireland  is  throughout  the  land  of  *  frolic  and  faith,' 
of  warm  hearts  and  quick  tempers,  of  illumination,  love,  simplicity,  and  folly ;  Eng- 
land the  school  of  law  and  convention,  prudence  and  logic.  Luke,  sent  over  to  the 
larger  island  with  a  mission  to  convert  it,  is  entangled  in  its  liberalism  and  charmed 
by  its  refinements.  He  learns  much,  but  loses  one  thing,  and  when  he  goes  back 
to  Ireland  finds  himself  absolutely  out  of  sympathy  with  his  own  people — the  reason 
being  that  he  has,  although  he  does  not  know  it,  *  lost  touch  with  the  super- 
natural.' " 

The  following  is  the  liberal  judgment  of  London  Ptmch ;  and 
be  it  well  understood  Punch  is  the  greatest  Englishman  of  the 
whole  tight  "  little  island  north  of  France."  In  other  words  Punch 
is  John  Bull,  and  so  officially  hall-marked.  Whatever  Punch  says, 
John  accepts  without  reserve  as  an  ex  cathedra  expression  of  cor- 
rect English  views. 

"  In  Luke  Delmege  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan  has  given  us,  in  delightful  style,  a 
deeply  interesting  study  of  Irish  life  and  character.  The  simple,  unexciting  story  is 
most  instructive  to  the  thoughtful  English  reader,  if,  that  is,  he  be  unprejudiced  in 
Irish  matters,  especially  should  his  notions  with  regard  to  them  have  been  previously 
derived  from  Charles  Lever's  novels,  or  from  Carleton's  tales.  The  book  is  replete 
with  such  pathetic  episodes  as  could  only  be  found  in  sympathetic  narratives  of  *  the 
most  disthressful  country ' ;  and  it  shows  us,  in  a  vivid  description  of  All  Souls'  Eve,  a 
type,  among  many  others,  and,  as  the  Baron  believes,  one  most  true  to  Hibernian 
nature,  of  a  soldier  widely  differing  from  the  Mulvaney  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
would  have  us  accept  as  representative  of  the  ordinary  private  in  an  Irish  regiment." 

The  above  serves  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  verdict,  on  the  whole, 
passed  by  the  critics  in  England  or  America  who  have  thus  far 
expressed  their  estimate  of  Luke  Delmege  through  the  leading 
organs  of  literary  public  opinion.  It  must  seem  almost  cynical  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  note  an  isolated  damning  review  of 
the  book  in  one  of  our  Catholic  papers.     The   London  Tablet, 
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which  recently  invited  its  readers  in  glaring  advertisement  to 
purchase  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  newly-published  libels  on  Catholicism 
and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  stating  that  The  Eternal  City,  was 
recommended  by  the  clergy ;  a  paper  which  opens  its  columns 
to  paid  announcements  of  London  spiritualistic  seances,  although 
its  excellent  editorial  columns  are  usually  engaged  for  a  pur- 
pose quite  the  contrary — illustrating  the  way  in  which  one  may 
serve  "  two  masters  " — tells  us  very  naively  that  Luke  Delmege 
is  a  book  for  which  "  Father  Sheehan  supplied  the  requisite 
amount  of  'copy'  under  compulsion,"  and  that  "the  result  can- 
not be  described  as  a  success."  "A  number  of  more  or  less  con- 
ventional and  theatrical  scenes  are  strung  together,  but  there 
is  no  vital  thread  to  connect  them."  And  then  the  reviewer 
picks  out  the  scene  of  eviction  as  typical  of  the  author's  sympa- 
thies and  methods  of  description,  leaving  the  reader  of  the  notice 
under  the  impression  that  Luke  Delmege  is  a  commonplace  story 
about  Land  League  performances  and  the  "  glories  of  the  Irish 
Brigade," — a  wholly  false  sentiment  if  intended  to  characterize 
the  worth  of  the  book,  although  the  writer  manages  to  save  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  insular  bigotry  by  a  few  words  of  seeming 
praise  at  the  end,  allowing  that  "  many  passages  in  this  book  will 
give  pleasure  to  all." 

We  have  no  call  to  inquire  into  the  motives  for  such  a  criti- 
cism in  a  Catholic  paper,  which  owes  so  much  of  its  worth  in 
other  respects  to  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  England,  many  of  whom  are  assuredly  in  sympathy  with 
Irish  faith  and  Irish  talent,  the  best  of  which  is  freely  given  to  the 
defence  of  the  Church  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  high-minded 
clergy  and  laity  of  English  allegiance.  One  wonders  how,  with 
such  elements  among  the  staff  of  its  writers,  the  management  of 
the  Tablet  can  ever  afford  to  lend  itself  to  two  persistently  recur- 
ring practices, — that  of  depreciating  American  undertakings,  even 
when  they  are  of  the  highest  type  and  purpose  as  well  as  of 
generally  recognized  ability ;  and  that  of  degrading  its  own  high 
purpose  by  allowing  its  advertising  columns  (which  does  not 
exclude  the  book-notice  department)  to  be  prostituted  to  making 
propaganda  for  what  is  sin  and  shame.  Money  that  comes  from 
such  sources  can  surely  bring  no  blessing  upon  the  management. 

Whatever  grievance  the  English  editor  and   publisher  may 
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have  against  the  Irish  priest,  no  honest  critic  can  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Father  Sheehan's  book  makes  for  moral  elevation, 
for  the  propagation  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice ;  and  that 
this  is  done  by  him  in  a  way  w^hich  is,  as  one  of  its  Protestant 
reviewers  says,  "  vividly  interesting,  entertaining,  and  stimulating 
in  every  page."  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  work  is  with- 
out flaw  from  every  point  of  view.  But  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the 
reviewer  will  see  only  slipshod  and  commonplace  work.  He 
might  have  fastened  upon  a  feature  of  the  work  which  perhaps 
touches  a  delicate  nerve  in  readers  of  fine  feeling.  The  vividness 
of  Father  Sheehan's  delineations  of  soul-life  does  at  times  make 
the  reader  almost  shrink  with  apprehension  lest  he  have  to 
witness  a  confession,  an  analysis  of  feelings  too  sacred  to  be 
revealed  to  the  vulgar  mind ;  and  if  the  drawing  away  of  the 
veil  from  a  troubled  heart  tried  by  the  weaknesses  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  human  experiences  enthralls  for  a  moment,  it  yet  makes 
the  reader  feel  as  though  he  were  watching  the  cruel  handling  of 
the  scalpel  between  the  sensitive  nerves  of  that  singular  human 
muscle  which  God's  providence  has  created  to  be  the  solitary 
chamber  of  incommunicable  secrets.  This  applies  also  to  some 
of  Father  Sheehan's  poems  in  Cithara  Mea,  which  strongly  re- 
mind one  of  passages  in  Crabbe  or  Rochefoucauld.  When  such 
thoughts  issue  from  the  inspired  pen  of  a  priest,  they  have  a 
doubly-sharp  edge  for  those  who  habitually  see  the  minister  of 
Christ  enveloped  in  the  mysterious  cloud  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  whom  that  cloud  is  the  halo  which  makes  them  revere  the 
Father  of  the  flock  as  a  prophet.  That  is  the  quality  of  criticism 
we  should  expect  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view ;  yet  it  would 
not  lessen  the  high  purpose  of  our  author's  work,  or  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  tools  which  he  employs  to  reproduce  the  nobler 
traits  of  Irish  character  in  their  natural  setting  of  poverty  and 
fickleness  and  persecution.  There  are  other  Catholic  writers  and 
priests  who,  like  Dr.  Barry  in  his  New  Antigone,  or  in  The  Two 
Standards,  have  employed  similar  talents  with  the  consummate 
skill  of  the  confident  genius,  yet  to  less  noble  purpose  of  making 
the  Irish  priesthood  understood,  failing  to  show  forth  the  power 
which  the  Catholic  religion  possesses  of  refining  the  individual 
soul,  of  lifting  up  to  a  higher  plane  those  for  whom  the  world  has 
little  honor  and  little  love. 
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THE  TEIANGULAE  OANDLESTIOK  AT  THE  TENEBEAE. 

Qu.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fifteen  candles  which  are  extin- 
guished one  by  one  during  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  at  the  Matin 
Office  (Tenebrae)  during  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week?  The 
Office  of  Holy  Week  (Baltimore  edition),  which  gives  the  liturgical 
text,  with  the  rubrics  in  English,  says:  **When  about  to  celebrate 
this  part  of  the  office,  they  place  in  front  of  the  altar  a  large  tri- 
angular candlestick  containing  several  lighted  candles,  one  of  which 
is  extinguished  after  each  psalm."  De  Herdt,  I  am  told,  mentions 
the  number  of  candles  as  fifteen,  but  gives  no  definite  explanation  of 
the  mystic  significance.  Is  the  number  essential,  or  is  it  merely 
optional,  and  expressive  of  the  gradual  darkness  that  came  upon  the 
world  through  sin  from  which  Christ,  symbolized  by  the  light  at  the 
top  which  alone  remains  burning,  has  delivered  us  ? 

Resp.  The  most  prevalent  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  can- 
dlestick commonly  called  Herse  (Jiersa,  hearse,  hercia)  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  that  it  signified  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
whose  teaching  served  the  world  as  a  light  leading  up  to  Christ 
who  became  the  all-absorbing  Light  illuminating  man  to  the  end 
of  time.  There  are  seven  lights  on  each  side  leading  to  the  apex 
of  the  triangle.  These  fourteen  candles  were  usually  of  un- 
bleached wax,  while  the  one  on  top  was  of  white  wax.  They 
represent  the  Patriarchal  church  from  Adam  to  Joseph  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mosaic  church  from  Moses  to  the  last  of  the 
prophets  on  the  other,  for  the  number  seven,  according  to  the 
Midrash,  is  the  most  perfect  and  representative  number.  They 
counted  seven  Fathers  of  tribes,  the  last  of  whom  was  to  be 
Moses,  their  deliverer — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Levi,  Kahath,, 
Amram,  Moses.  Seven  was  the  number  of  revelation  ^^fl  (Ps. 
96:  13). 

Such  was  the  fundamental  idea.  But  since  the  Patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  revelations  leading  up  to  Christ  might  be  variously  repre- 
sented by  the  principal  agents  of  the  divine  purpose  manifesting  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  so  the  number  of  lights  which  were  used  to 
express  the  expectation  of  the  nations  for  a  Redeemer,  and  which 
were  to  disappear  with  His  coming,  varied.  Adam,  Noe,  Abra- 
ham, and  the  succeeding  leaders  who  inaugurated  great  revivals 
of  the  Messianic  hope  down  to  Esdras  or  Judas  Maccabaeus,  might 
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all  be  represented  as  lights.  Hence  there  were  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty-four  candles.  Feasey,  in  his  Ancient  Holy  Week  Ceremo- 
nial, writes  :  "  This  Tenebrae  .candlestick,  called  Herse  or  Hersa/ 
in  English  Cathedral  statutes,  is  a  large  triangular  candelabrum, 
or  candlestick,  or  hearse  of  brass,  latten  or  iron,  upon  which  the 
tapers  used  in  the  Tenebrae  office  are  set,  and  which  is  placed  on 
the  epistle  or  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  and  altar.  .  .  .  Calfhill 
says  that  in  England  it  was  called  the  Judas  or  Judas  Cross.^ "  In 
some  cases  the  lights  were  extinguished  at  once,  or  at  two  and 
three  intervals.  The  six  candles  on  the  high  altar  which  are  ex- 
tinguished during  the  signing  of  the  Benedictus  are  usually  taken 
to  represent  the  light  of  Jewish  righteousness  passing  between 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  His  death  and  resurrection. 

The  upper  Hght  is  not  extinguished,  but  is  hidden  behind  the 
altar,  while  the  Miserere  is  recited  in  a  low  tone ;  after  which  it  is 
restored  to  its  place  at  the  top  of  the  candlestick,  because  God 
did  not  leave  the  soul  of  our  Lord  in  darkness,  but  raised  Him 
from  the  dead. 

As  stated  above,  the  number  of  candles  used  in  the  Tenebrae 
office  appears  to  have  varied  very  much  in  the  different  churches : 
The  Sarum  Breviary  says  twenty-four ;  at  Canterbury  and  York 
there  were  twenty-five ;  at  Nevers  there  were  nine ;  at  Mans 
twelve ;  at  Paris  and  Rheims  thirteen  ;  at  Cambray  and  St.  Quen- 
tin  twenty-four ;  at  Evreux  twenty-five ;  at  Ainiens  twenty-six ;  at 
Coutance  forty-four.  In  some  churches  the  candles  corresponded 
to  each  psalm  and  lesson  of  the  office. 

^The  word  "hearse"  (Latin,  hercia)  is  derived  through  the  French -^^r^^,  from 
hericius,  ericius,  ericeus  or  eritius,  a  harrow,  or  hedgehog,  from  its  appearance.  It 
was  ordinarily  used  at  funerals  over  the  coffin  or  catafalque. 

2  Wordsworth  in  his  Mediceval  Services  in  England^  says  :  "  One  of  the  candles 
in  the  herce  for  Tenebrae  in  Holy  Week  represented  the  traitor,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Judas  Candle.  The  antiphon  sung  at  Lauds  on  Maundy  Thursday,  when 
the  last  light  was  darkened,  was  *  He  that  betrayed  Him  had  given  them  a  token  ' 
^Brev.  Sar,  783).  But  what  appears  a  Judace  or  the  Jewes  light  was  the  forerunner 
of  these  modern  dummies  and  save-alls  which  are  sometimes  reprehensively  painted 
to  counterfeit  the  true  natural  wax."  This  is  the  wooden  base  of  the  paschal  candle 
blessed  on  Holy  Saturday. 
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"THOSE  AMEL  PACES." 

In  1879,  when  Dr.  Newman  was  now  an  old  man,  a  Mr. 
Greenhill  wrote  to  him,  asking  an  explanation  of  what  he  meant 
by  "  those  angel  faces  "  in  the  last  couplet  of  '*  Lead,  Kindly- 
Light,"  which  runs : 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

Dr.  Newman  (he  was  not  created  Cardinal  till  later  in  the  same 
year)  replied  in  these  words: 

You  flatter  me  by  your  question,  but  I  think  it  was  Keble  who,  when  asked  in 
his  own  case,  answered  that  poets  were  not  bound  to  be  critics,  or  to  give  a  sense  ta 
what  they  had  written  ;  and  though  I  am  not,  like  him,  a  poet,  at  least  I  may  plead 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  remember  my  own  meaning,  whatever  it  was,  at  the  end  of 
almost  fifty  years. 

Anyhow  there  must  be  a  statute  of  limitation  for  writers  of  verse,  or  it  would 
be  quite  a  tyranny  if,  in  an  art  which  is  the  expression  not  of  truth  but  of  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment,  one  were  obliged  to  be  ready  for  examination  on  the  transient 
state  of  mind  which  came  upon  one  when  home-sick,  or  sea-sick,  or  in  any  other 
way  sensitive  or  excited. 

It  is  plain  from  this  that,  whatever  Newman  had  in  his  mind 
when  writing  those  well  known  lines  "amid  the  encircling  gloom" 
of  that  June  night,  1833,  it  had  clean  gone  out  of  his  mind  by 
1879.  What  he  could  give  no  explanation  of,  it  may  be  presump- 
tion in  any  one  else  to  try  to  explain.  And  yet  there  is  a  passage 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Apologia  which  seems  to  shed  some 
light  upon  the  matter.     I  quote  : 

After  I  was  grown  up,  I  put  on  paper  my  recollections  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  religious  subjects  which  I  had  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  child  and  a  boy — 
such  as  had  remained  on  my  mind  with  sufficient  prominence  to  make  me  then  con- 
sider them  worth  recording.  Out  of  these,  written  in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1820, 
and  transcribed  with  additions  in  1823,  I  select  two,  which  are  at  once  the  most 
definite  among  them,  and  also  have  a  bearing  on  my  later  convictions. 

**  I  used  to  wish  the  Arabian  Tales  were  true  ;  my  imagination  ran  on  unknown 

influences,  on  magical  powers,   and  talismans I  thought  life  might  be  a 

dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow-angels  by  a  playful 
device  coBcealing  themselves  from  me,  and  deceiving  me  with  the  semblance  of  a 
material  world." 

Again  :  **  Reading  in  the  Spring  of  1816  a  sentence  from  (Dr.  Watts's)  *  Rem- 
nants of  Time,'  entitled  *  The   Saints   unknown    to  the  world,'  to  the  effect  that 
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*  there  is  nothing  in  their  figure  or  countenance  to  distinguish  them,'  etc.,  I  supposed 
he  spoke  of  angels  who  lived  in  the  world,  as  it  were  disguised.'" 

To  see  the  bearing  of  these  words,  we  must  quote  further 
the  second  stanza  of  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light ;  "  also,  another  pas- 
sage from  the  Apologia.     The  stanza  runs: 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;   but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

What  "  past  years  "  were  those  in  which  he  loved  to  choose 
and  see  his  path,  and  pride  ruled  his  will  ?  They  were,  as  would 
appear  from  the  Apologia,  the  years  just  prior  to  1828,  when,  a 
rising  Oxford  Don,  he  felt  "  a  certain  disdain  for  Antiquity,"  used 
"some  flippant  language  against  the  Fathers,"  and  was  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Whately  to  be  "Arianizing."  "  The  truth  is,"  (he 
tells  us  himself),  "  I  was  beginning  to  prefer  intellectual  excellence 
to  moral :  I  was  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  Liberalism  of  the 
day.  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my  dream  at  the  end  of  1827 
by  two  great  blows — illness  and  bereavement." 

We  seem  to  have  here  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  couplet 
written  five  years  after  the  time  referred  to  in  the  last  quoted 
words.  Newman  was  at  sea,  returning  from  Sicily  where  he  had 
been  brought  to  death's  door  by  a  fever,  and  was  "  very  home- 

^  Newman's  imagination  continued  to  run  on  **  unknown  influences  "  of  angelic 
and  spiritual  agencies,  even  after  the  period  of  childhood  and  boyhood  was  past,  as 
witness  these  words  written  in  his  twenty-first  year  (June  i,  1821)  : 

"About  a  week  ago  I  dreamed  a  spirit  came  to  me  and  discoursed  about  the 
other  world.  I  had  several  meetings  with  it.  Dreams  address  themselves  so  imme- 
diately to  the  mind,  that  to  express  in  any  form  of  words  the  feelings  produced  by 
the  speeches  themselves  of  my  mysterious  visitant,  were  a  fruitless  endeavor.  Among 
other  things  it  said  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  reason  of  man  to  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  vain  to  argue  about  it ;  but  that  every- 
thing in  another  world  was  so  very,  very  plain  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty about  it.  I  cannot  put  into  any  sufficiently  strong  form  of  words  the  ideas  that 
were  conveyed  to  me.  I  thought  I  instantly  fell  on  my  knees,  overcome  with  grati- 
tude to  God  for  so  kind  a  message."  He  adds  :  **  It  is  not  idle  to  make  a  memoran- 
dum of  this,  for  out  of  dreams  often  much  good  may  be  extracted." — Letters  and 
Correspondence  to  184^,  Vol.   I,  p.  48. 
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sick."  ^  What  wonder  if  his  mind,  filled  with  thoughts  of  home, 
went  back  to  childhood's  days,  when  he  believed  that  angels  lived 
in  the  world,  as  it  were  disguised,  and  fancied  he  saw  angel  faces 
smile  at  him  from  the  sunlit  stream  or  laughing  meadow  ?  What 
wonder  if  amid  the  encircling  gloom  of  the  night  without,  which 
was  but  a  symbol  of  the  deeper  gloom  that  had  settled  down  upon 
his  spirits,  he  should  yearn  for  the  simple  faith  in  the  unseen 
world  that  was  his  when  as  a  child  he  played  hide-and-seek  with 
his  fellow-angels,  and  deemed  this  visible,  material  world  might 
be  but  a  semblance  and  life  a  dream  ?  Better,  far  better,  this 
faith  of  childhood,  with  its  admixture  of  fanciful  but  harmless 
elements,  than  the  cold  intellectualism,  verging  on  Liberalism,  of 
the  years  when  pride  ruled  his  will.  But  it  is  the  faith  itself,  and 
not  the  childish  fancies  which  erstwhile  twined  themselves  about 
it,  that  stir  within  him  such  deep  feelings  to-night,  as  he  broods 
upon  the  past.^  Those  fancies  he  has,  at  least  in  a  large  measure, 
outgrown.*     He  has  learned  that  life  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  stern 

*  Letters  and  Correspondence  to  1843,  Vol.  I,  p.  359. 

3  **  Such  are  the  feeUngs  with  which  men  often  look  back  on  their  childhood  when 
any  accident  brings  it  vividly  before  them.  Some  relic  or  token  of  that  early  time, 
some  spot  or  some  book,  or  a  word,  or  a  scent,  or  a  sound,  brings  them  back  in 
memory  to  the  first  years  of  their  discipleship,  and  they  then  see,  what  they  could  not 
know  at  the  time,  that  God's  presence  went  up  with  them  and  gave  them  rest.  Nay, 
even  now,  perhaps,  they  are  unable  to  discern  fully  what  it  was  that  made  that  time 
so  bright  and  glorious.  They  are  full  of  tender,  affectionate  thoughts  towards  those 
first  years,  but  they  do  not  know  why.  They  think  it  is  those  very  years  they  yearn 
after,  whereas  it  is  the  presence  of  God,  which  they  now  see  was  then  over  them, 
which  attracts  them." — Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons y  Vol.  IV,  p.  262, 

*  How  strong  a  hold  they  had  on  his  imagination,  and  even  on  his  reason,  and 
how  long  they  lingered,  at  least  in  certain  of  their  aspects,  may  be  gathered  from  this 
other  passage  of  the  Apologia  : 

"It  was,  I  suppose,  to  the  Alexandrian  school  and  to  the  early  Church  that  I 
owe  in  particular  what  I  definitely  held  about  the  Angels.  I  viewed  them,  not  only 
as  the  ministers  employed  by  the  Creator  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations, 
as  we  find  on  the  face  of  Scripture,  but  as  carrying  on,  as  Scripture  also  implies,  the 
Economy  of  the  Visible  World.  I  considered  them  as  the  real  causes  of  motion,  light, 
and  life,  and  of  those  elementary  principles  of  the  physical  universe  which,  when 
offered  in  their  developments  to  our  senses,  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  This  doctrine  I  have  drawn  out  in 
my  sermon  for  Michaelmas-day,  written  in  1831.  I  say  of  the  Angels  :  *  Every 
breath  of  air  and  ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beautiful  prospect,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those  whose  faces  see  God.* 
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reality.  He  has  been  made  to  feel  that  this  world  of  ours  is  no 
semblance  of  a  material  world,  and — by  dint  of  rubbing  against 
them — that  the  beings  who  people  it  are  not  fellow-angels  but 
fellow-mortals.  And  he  has  realized  that  it  is  only  the  world 
unseen  that  is  lit  up  with  the  smiles  of  angel  faces.  Therefore, 
amid  the  gloom  of  this  night,  humbled  in  spirit,  a  child  once 
more  in  the  sweet  simplicity  of  his  faith, 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  in  these  words  of  earnest,  plaintive, 
trustful  prayer : 

Lead,  Kindly  Light  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone  ; 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.^ 

Alex.  MacDonald,  D.D. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College, 

Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

Again,  I  ask  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who,  *  when  examining  a  flower, 
or  a  shrub,  or  a  pebble,  or  a  ray  of  light,  which  he  treats  as  something  so  beneath 
him  in  the  scale  of  existence,  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
some  powerful  being  who  was  hidden  behind  the  visible  things  he  was  inspecting, — 
who,  though  concealing  His  wise  hand,  was  giving  them  their  beauty,  grace,  and 
perfection,  as  being  God's  instrument  for  the  purpose, — nay,  whose  robe  and  orna- 
ments these  objects  were,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  analyze?'  "  He  adds,  a  little 
further  on  :  **  I  am  aware  that  what  I  have  been  saying  will,  with  many  men,  be 
doing  credit  to  my  imagination  at  the  expense  of  my  judgment — *  Hippoclides  doesn't 
care ; '  I  am  not  setting  myself  up  as  a  pattern  of  good  sense  or  of  anything  else  ; 
I  am  but  giving  a  history  of  my  opinions." 

^  **  It  is  a  motive  to  our  exertions  in  doing  the  will  of  God  to  think  that,  if  we 
attain  heaven,  we  shall  become  the  fellows  of  the  blessed  Angels." — Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermons,  Vol.  IV,  p.  366. 
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A  PLEA  FOE  APOLOGETICS  AND  BIBLE  STUDY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

I  am  delighted  with  The  Dolphin,  with  its  clear,  definite,  yet 
broad  programme  proposing  to  illuminate  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  many  of  our  half-educated 
journalists  have  been  and  are  either  befogging  or  entirely  neglect- 
ing for  the  more  congenial  task  of  presenting  religion  as  a  scheme 
to  raise  money  by  means  of  fairs  and  picnics  and  vaudevilles,  of 
which  they  must  report  the  details  and  in  which  they  make  priests 
the  managers  and  sometimes  the  actors,  until  one  is  disposed  to 
look  upon  religion  as  a  mere  show,  and  on  the  Church  as  an 
exhibition  place  rather  than  a  place  of  real  awe-inspiring  worship. 
These  methods  have  dragged  down  religion,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  zeal  of  men  like  Father  Elliott  and  the  mission  bands,  together 
with  some  high-minded  bishops  and  priests  here  and  there  through- 
out the  country,  we  should  lose  the  best  opportunities  of  making 
our  faith  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  unpre- 
judiced Americans  who  are  open-minded  and  courageous  enough  to 
applaud  whatever  is  good  and  true. 

What  induces  me  principally  to  write,  is  to  ask  you  to  give  us 
as  many  articles  as  possible  of  an  apologetic  character,  setting  forth 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  light  of  modern  views  and  knowledge. 
Another  sphere  that  needs  cultivation  among  educated  Catholic 
laymen  is  Bible  questions.  All  the  non-Catholic  acquaintances  I 
have,  who  are  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  and  travel  or  read,  seem 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  we 
are  very  much  behind  in  these  matters,  because  I  cannot  get  any 
Catholic  books  on  the  subject  that  seem  half  as  attractive  as  the 
thousand  Protestant  works  on  this  subject  one  finds  in  every 
public  library. 

Bishop  B — sometimes  visited  our  house  and  on  one  occasion 
he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
as  a  result  of  a  talk  we  had  previously  had  about  a  legal  matter 
(testamentary)  in  which  I  was  professionally  interested. 

Looking  at  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  I  was  struck  by  its 
methods,  and  got  the  impression  that  it  was  a  very  superior  maga- 
zine, which  treated  its  subjects  in  a  temperate,  elevated,  and  refined 
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spirit.  Such  was  the  impression  it  made  also  on  the  women  folk 
in  the  house.  I  wondered  why  we  did  not  have  anything  of  the 
kind  for  laymen,  who  surely  need  to  have  many  practical  ques- 
tions concerning  their  religiojjs  life  solved  for  them,  since  beyond 
an  occasional  lecture,  in  which  the  appeal  to  our  charity  is  usually 
the  main  point,  and  an  occasional  sermon  from  a  short-lived  curate, 
we  hear  or  read  very  little  about  religion  that  is  palatable.  I  fear 
I  am  getting  caustic  and  you  might  on  that  account  refuse  to  note 
my  plea,  which,  if  you  thought  worthy  of  printing  as  an  expres- 
sion of  what  I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  believe  with  me, 
might  be  considered  as  already  exceeding  the  customary  limits 
which  you  allow  to  such  inquirers  as 

Joseph  Davet. 

CHRISTIAN  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

(By  one  who  has  seen.) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

The  prospectus  of  The  Dolphin,  contained  in  its  first  number, 
leads  to  the  hope  that  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment, in  its  pages,  of  Christian  art.  Possibly  I  am  premature,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  a  view  on  the  subject,  it  may  lead  to 
what  I  consider  a  most  desirable  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  practically  interested  in  such  subjects. 

There  is  a  class  of  Christian  art  works  and  artists  which  appears  to 
be  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  American  church  builders  and  decora- 
tors. I  refer  to  the  mediaeval  mode  of  finding  a  field  for  artistic 
activity  not  only  upon  the  interior  walls,  but  even  upon  the  exterior, 
the  vestibules  and  arcades,  where  the  faithful  loitered  before  and  after 
service,  or  where  the  neophytes  were  catechized.  In  Rome  and  other 
centres  of  old  Catholic  tradition  a  stranger  may  spend  hours  of  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  leisure  in  the  arched  vestibules  of  the  churches 
and  cloister  chapels  looking  at  the  religious  scenes  depicted  on  the 
walls,  retailing  both  history  and  piety,  which  breed  devotion  and 
good  purpose.  We  build  all  kinds  of  churches  and  chapels,  but  I 
have  nowhere  seen  anything  like  those  beautiful  basilicas  with  high 
pillared  spaces  on  the  outside,  where  processions  are  formed,  and 
which  recall  something  of  the  grandeur  of  Solomon's  temple.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  basilicas  can  be  built  anywhere 
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and  everywhere,  but  we  have  quite  enough  cathedral  cities  where 
such  things  are  possible  with  no  more  outlay  of  money  than  is  at 
present  being  spent  upon  florid  doorways  and  steeples  and  towers. 
After  all,  the  sculptural  glare  and  richness  of  the  masonry  is  less 
to  the  purpose  than  the  restful  and  instructive  beauty  of  a  well- 
appointed  interior,  with  paintings  that  say  something  definite  to  the 
eye  and  heart  when  the  preacher  is  absent  from  the  pulpit,  above  all 
for  those  who  cannot  readily  pierce  the  veil  that  hides  the  Real  Pres- 
ence on  the  altar  by  eliciting  interior  devotion. 

The  pictorial  decorations  of  the  side  walls  in  our  churches  are  con- 
fined, as  a  rule,  to  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  perhaps  a  mission 
cross  or  odd  statues  in  the  niches.  Besides  this  we  have  stained-glass 
windows  which,  owing  to  the  cramped  space,  are  usually  more  sug- 
gestive than  complete  in  the  expression  of  any  sacred  fact  or  mystery. 
Beautiful  windows  are  certainly  an  ornament.  But  when  the  story 
they  tell  is  analyzed,  it  amounts  usually  to  very  little  apart  from  the 
impression  produced  by  the  coloring. 

What  hinders  our  church  builders  in  large  cities  from  designing  for 
the  Catholic  Church  service  structures  wherein  the  side  walls  may  be 
used  for  the  delineation  of  a  complete  story  which  would  teach  some- 
thing and  edify,  whilst  it  beautifies,  and  attracts  especially  the  young, 
the  uninstructed,  and  the  stranger  ?  I  have  in  mind  a  church  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  which  I  believe  the  late  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
built  in  Munich.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  but  the  interior  is  entirely 
different  from  any  church  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States.  Anyone 
would  be  able  to  gather  devotion  out  of  the  story  on  the  walls,  and 
thus  find  himself  better  disposed  for  the  sacred  functions. 

One  important  feature  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  this,  that  it  opens  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  artistic 
skill,  which  is  very  limited,  if  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  interior 
precincts  of  the  church.  There  are  able  artists  in  America  who, 
though  foreigners  by  birth,  have  enough  understanding  and  control  of 
American  local  and  temperamental  conditions  to  adjust  their  artistic 
genius  to  the  demands  for  representative  workmanship.  Lamprecht 
and  Sibbel,  the  one  a  painter  and  the  other  a  sculptor,  may  be  men- 
tioned without  apology  as  masters  of  their  craft.  Yet  they  might 
have  done  much  nobler  work  than  we  have  been  able  to  get  from 
them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lack  of  space  in  our  churches  to  test  the 
execution  of  their  genius. 

The  result,  or  rather  its  absence,  is  not    merely  confined  to  the 
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churches.  It  affects  the  entire  field  of  Christian  art  education.  In 
the  days  when  art  flourished  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  Germany,  there  was  hardly  a  monastery  or  convent  that  did  not 
become  a  shrine  for  the  treasuring  of  some  great  masterpiece  of  Chris- 
tian genius.  The  courts,  the  refectories,  the  libraries,  no  less  than 
the  chapels  and  churches,  were  decorated  with  paintings  and  sculp 
tures  of  marked  excellence.  To-day  our  churches  show  nothing  but 
the  conventional  themes  selected  for  altar  pieces ;  whilst  our  univer- 
sities, seminaries,  colleges,  convents,  and  schools  are  bare  of  any- 
thing but  some  portraits  or  an  odd  canvas  which  contributes  little  or 
nothing  to  the  illustration  of  contemporary  or  past  history.  Occa- 
sionally we  pay  enormous  sums  for  some  old  painting  as  a  mere 
curiosity  of  art,  but  we  fail  to  execute  what  the  old  masters  should 
have  taught  us. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  talent  in  religious  art, 
if  we  but  made  use  of  the  opportunity  which  the  building  of  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  affords  us.  Our  public  libraries,  the 
museums,  and  prominent  clubs  show  what  might  be  done  in  this  line 
of  artistic  development,  where  entry  and  stairways  and  halls  are  in- 
geniously made  to  record  the  beautiful  story  of  learning  and  industry. 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  create  a  new  school  of  Christian  art  in 
America,  and  have  it  produce  works  similar  to  those  of  the  Benedictine 
school  at  Beuron,  or  of  the  Dusseldorf  masters,  with  painters  like 
Overbeck,  or  more  recently  Rudle,  who  is  just  now  achieving  mag- 
nificent success  by  his  cartoons.  These  represent  true  Christian  art 
more  closely  allied  in  conception  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  masters  than 
Rossetti,  or  Holman  Hunt,  or  Millais,  or  any  of  their  English  fol- 
lowers. The  German  painters  possess  the  earnestness  and  simplicity 
with  sufficient  warmth  of  sentiment  to  give  correct  expression  to  the 
religious  aspirations  which  Christian  art  is  intended  to  kindle.  The 
English  religious  painters  give  us  religious  themes  without  religion ; 
while  the  French  artists  exaggerate  religious  sentiment  until  it  becomes 
simply  grotesque.  Even  men  like  La  Farge,  whose  native  Gallic 
exuberance  has  been  subdued  by  American  associations,  and  who,  I 
understand,  is  a  Catholic,  seems  to  fall  short,  at  least  in  his  religious 
utterances,  of  what  has  been  termed  sincerity  of  genius.  We  cannot 
imagine  him  in  looking  at  his  cartoons  as  the  devout  painter  who 
kindles  the  fervor  of  his  artistic  speech  by  meditation  on  the  purpose 
of  the  divine  revelation,  thoroughly  convinced,  through  personal  ex- 
perience, of  their  transcendent  influence. 
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The  Dolphin  cannot  but  do  real  service  to  the  cause  of  art  and 
religion  if  it  brings  some  light  upon  the  right  uses  of  Catholic  art  and 
Catholic  artisanship  in  interpreting  Catholic  faith  and  life.  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
furthering  the  noble  purpose  of  Christian  art  are  at  a  loss  where  to 
turn  when  obliged  to  undertake  the  work  of  building  or  decoration. 
Most  of  them  are  led  by  chance  information  or  by  a  well -worded  and 
attractive  advertisement ;  and  when  once  they  have  the  plans  and 
specifications  they  are  easily  induced  to  persuade  themselves  that  what 
they  have  bargained  for  is  good.  ^    -p 

We  hope  to  satisfy  our  correspondent's  wishes  as  soon  as 
The  Dolphin  gets  fairly  into  clear  waters  by  somewhat  enlarg- 
ing the  circle  of  its  lay  readers.  In  the  meantime  we  reproduce 
one  of  the  beautiful  frescos  lately  executed  by  Professor  Rudle, 
referred  to  by  G.  B.  as  one  of  our  representative  painters,  in  the 
basilica  at  Karolinenthal.  The  picture  is  one  of  eight  large 
groups,  styled  conversazione^  each  about  1 3  x  20  feet.  It  pictures 
St.  Peter  baptizing,  as  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(2  :  41).  All  the  subjects  are  painted  on  a  gold  ground  in  imita- 
tion of  mosaic  bedding;  the  coloring  is  delicate  and  chaste 
throughout,  but  pronounced  in  outline,  and  conveys  at  once  the 
impression  of  religious  dignity.  The  artist  does  not  belong  to  the 
Diisseldorf  school,  as  G.  B.  supposes.  He  is  an  Austrian;  studied 
at  Prague,  Vienna  and  Rome,  and  still  comparatively  young  (born 
in  1 861).  His  work  combines  a  deep  reHgious  feeling  with  ener- 
getic though  sober  power  of  historic  expression.  Of  course,  such 
topics  can  only  be  treated,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  in 
churches  where  the  lower  walls  are  left  free,  the  light  coming 
from  the  windows  placed  much  higher  than  is  customary  in 
Gothic  churches.  We  owe  the  copy  of  this  picture  to  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fur  deutsche  Kunst,  which  has  published  a  number  of 
Rudle's  cartoons.  ^^^^^^^ 


P.  PEUSIO'S  VEESION  OP  THE  MAXIMS  OP  ST.  IGNATIUS. 

Some  one  asks  us  where  a  poetic  version  of  the  Maxims  of 
St.  Ignatius  by  P.  Frusio  might  be  procured,  and  whether  this  P. 
Frusio  was  himself  a  Jesuit. 
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There  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Maxims  of  St.  Ignatius  in 
Latin  verse  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  Rosmini's  Letters  (Wash- 
bourne,  London).  Probably  that  is  all  that  can  be  had  of  a  ver- 
sified edition  of  these  maxims'. 

Father  Frusio,  or  Frusius,  though  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Andre  des  Freux  (born  at  Chartres  in  France),  besides  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Exercises  from  the  Spanish,  and  some  works  on 
Scripture  and  theology,  left  two  small  volumes  of  versified  pre- 
cepts of  grammar  and  syntax,  and  a  collection  of  poems  mostly 
epigrammatic  in  character,  which  have  not  been  printed,  we  believe, 
in  separate  book-form  for  many  years.  His  personal  connection 
with  St.  Ignatius,  whose  band  he  joined  in  1541,  and  for  whom  he 
acted  temporarily  as  secretary,  gives  a  certain  value  to  these 
verses,  which  in  other  respects  lack  the  element  of  classical  dignity. 
But  there  is  excellent  food  for  meditation  and  practical  resolve  in 
some  of  his  poems,  such  as  the  one  "  On  Simplicity."  Such  are 
also  the  brief  lines,  referred  to  above,  which  Rosmini  copies  for 
some  young  religious,  with  the  following  introductory  letter : 

*  *  Stresa, 

*' October  16,  1852. 
**  I  have  read  the  account  you  give  me  of  your  spiritual  conflicts 
and  your  confidence  in  God,  under  whose  standard  you  are  fighting. 
Happy  are  they  who  are  engaged  in  this  warfare.  They  are  sure  to 
conquer  in  the  end  if  they  remain  faithful,  for  their  Captain  has  never 
lost  a  battle.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  be  firm  in  your  allegiance  to 
this  Captain,  looking  for  the  glorious  end.  Let  there  be  no  sign  of 
inconstancy,  impatience  or  cowardice,  rather  let  one  and  all  learn  in 
time  of  tribulation  to  endure  patiently  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  Although  you  are  well  equipped  with  spiritual  weapons,  which 
are  furnished  by  the  Rules  of  your  holy  Institute  and  the  direction 
of  Superiors,  still  I  may  send  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  excellent 
maxims  of  St.  Ignatius,  as  contained  in  some  verses  by  Padre  Andrea 
Frusio.     It  would  be  well  for  you  to  commit  them  to  memory. 

1 .  Nulli  nee  minimo  quavis  ratione  repugnes, 

Cedere  te  potius  quam  superare  juvet. 

2.  Obsequium  studeas  praestare  per  omnia  caecum, 

Judiciumque  libens  subiice  cuique  tuum. 
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3.  Nee  vitia  inspicias  aliena  et  visa  recondas, 

Sed  propria  incuses  atque  patere  velis. 

4.  Quidquid  agas,  dicas,  mediteris,  prospice  primum 

Proximo  an  expediat,  complaceatque  Deo. 

5.  Sit  tuo  spiritui  libertas  semper,  et  illam 

Nee  persona  potens,  causa  nee  ulla  gravet. 

6.  Nee  facili  iungas  tibi  consuetudine  cunctos, 

Spiritus  et  ratio  quemlibet  ante  probent. 

7.  Exeree  assidue  pia  mente  et  corpore  facta, 

Sis  populo  ut  clemens,  sic  sapis  ipse  Deo. 

'  *■  Yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

^'A.   R." 

Translation. 

1 .  Never  resist  the  weak  in  self-assertive  pride  ; 

To  yield  with  grace  is  to  espouse  the  conquering  side. 

2.  At  duty's  call,  submit,  resign  thy  will,  nor  deem  it  hard  to  others 

thus  to  bend. 
Thy  judgment  to  renounce,  suspend,   deny  ;  the  will  of  God  be 
done ;  be  this  thy  only  end. 

3.  Seek  not  to  find  another's  guilt,  but  look  at  home. 
Hide  thou  thy  brother's  shame,  thine  own  confess. 

4.  Nor  think,  nor  speak,  nor  act  thou  lightly,  ponder  well  each  word 

and  deed, 
That  all  may  tend  to  God's  great  glory,  and  thy  neighbor's  need. 

5.  Be  thou  no  slave  to  favor,  God  has  made  thee  free  ; 
Be  on  God's  side,  and  none  can  injure  thee. 

6.  Let  no   light  friendship  bind   thy  heart,  hold  fast  the  well-tried 

friend. 
One  who  will  lead  in  virtue's  way  and  love  thee  to  the  end. 

7.  Weigh  well  thy  actions,  and  thy  love,  nor  carelessly  bestow 

Thy  powers  on  mean  and  useless  deeds,  such  aim  for  man  too  low. 
In  genial  way,  let  all  thy  goodness  share ; 
To  please  God,  be  thy  first  and  greatest  care. 

Nota. — The  first  two  lines  of  the  translation  given  in  Rosmini's  Correspondence 
read  : 

All  contradiction  scorn,  no  truth  belied, 
Yielding  thou  conquerest  self  and  human  pride. 
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A  EABBINIOAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PASSION  PLAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

The  learned  writer  who  conducts  the  department  of  Sacred 
Scripture  in  the  Student's  Library  Table  department,  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Dolphin,  refers  to  Dr.  Krauskopf 's  impressions  of  the 
Ober  Ammergati  Passion  Play,  and  refutes  the  allegations  of  the 
latter  by  adducing  Mr.  Montefiore's  arguments,  showing  that  the 
Gospel  narrative  offers  a  very  good  basis  for  being  accepted  as 
the  genuine  representation  of  Jewish  sentiment  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  As  one  who  has  witnessed  the  Passion  Play  and  other 
similar  performances  of  the  German  Catholics  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  who  has  been  particularly  interested  in  noting  the  effect 
of  the  plays  upon  non-Catholics,  especially  professors  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  a  Hebrew  who 
did  not  freely  admit  that  the  passions  of  his  tribesmen  would  be 
hkely  to  manifest  themselves  in  just  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
these  peasants  represented  them.  The  fact  that  the  Jew  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  Christian  claim,  need  not  blind  him  to  the 
natural  effect  of  his  antipathy.  But  in  this  very  acknowledgment 
there  is  a  latent  confession  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  to 
the  Jewish  code  of  law,  and  one  can  readily  understand  the  source 
of  Dr.  Krauskopf's  view  since  he  wishes  to  maintain  the  unim- 
peachableness  of  Jewish  practice.  That  is  impossible,  and  hence 
the  versatile  Rabbi's  effort  to  deny  the  historical  fact  of  Christ's 
teaching  which  the  Passion  plays  perpetuate. 

A  Convert. 


Student^g  Library  X!^able^ 
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THOUGH  according  to  recent  editorials  in  some  of  our 
Catholic  weeklies  the  duties  of  the  newly  erected  Pon- 
tifical Commission  on  Questions  concerning  Bible  Study  must 
be  legion,  they  surely  do  not  include  the  task  of  satisfying  the 
curious  as  to  the  exact  number  of  animals  in  Noe's  ark,  or  of 
providing  the  impatient  with  an  improved  edition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  We  might  as  well  ask  the  Holy  Office  to  edit  an 
official  course  of  theological  text-books  as  expect  that  the  new 
Commission  should  have  a  ready-made  answer  to  every  doubt 
concerning  Biblical  topics.  Private  research  is  not  to  cease ;  but 
in  order  to  lighten  its  burden  and  responsibility,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered prudent  to  erect  a  permanent  court  which  must  decide 
whether  our  recent  methods  and  conclusions  in  the  field  of  Bible 
study  lie  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Mother  Church.  Catholic  scholars,  therefore,  have  now  a  per- 
manent information  bureau  where  they  may  find  out  whether 
they  have  swerved  from  the  path  of  truth  in  their  views  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Bible,  or  its  authority,  or  again  its  exegesis.  For 
it  is  to  these  three  heads  that  the  Church's  teaching  concerning 
Holy  Writ  may  be  reduced. 

1.  Identity  of  the  Bible. — The  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Bible  is  really  twofold :  (i)  Which  are  the  Sacred  Books?  (2) 
Which  is  the  true  sacred  text  ?  The  Council  of  Trent  (sesi..  iv) 
gives  a  peremptory  answer  to  both  questions:  (i)  It  enumerates 
the  books  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  beginning  of  our  Bibles, 
and  then  obliges  us  under  pain  of  anathema  to  receive  "  as  sacred 
and  canonical,  the  said  books  entire  with  all  their  parts,  as  they 
have  been  used  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition."  (2)  As  to  the 
text,  it  "  ordains  and  declares,  that  the  said  old  and  Vulgate 
edition,  which,  by  the  lengthened  use  of  so  many  ages,  has  been 
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approved  of  in  the  Church,  be,  in  public  lectures,  disputations, 
sermons,  and  expositions,  held  as  authentic,  and  that  no  one  is  to 
dare,  or  presume  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  whatever." 

Clear  and  decisive  as  these  decrees  are,  they  do  not  cover  the 
whole  field  of  investigation  as  to  the  identity  of  the'  Bible,  (i) 
Bonfrere  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  of  the  two  decrees  is  not 
exclusive  in  its  character ;  in  other  words,  that  it  states  which  books 
certainly  belong  to  the  canon  of  Scripture  without  denying  that 
others  may  have  to  be  added.^  (2)  Again,  though  the  Tridentine 
decree  "  receives  and  venerates  with  an  equal  affection  of  piety 
and  reverence  all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments," certain  Catholic  writers  are  inclined  to  maintain — we 
believe,  without  good  reason — a  difference  of  authority  between 
the  protocanonical  and  the  deuterocanonical  portions  ^f  the  Old 
Testament.  In  this  sense  Prof.  Sanday^  understands  Abbe  Loisy's 
exposition  of  the  subject :  "  If  canonical  means  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  possessing  inspiration,"  the  Protestant  writer  says, 
"  then  it  may  be  correct  to  say  that  Canonicity  does  not  admit  of 
degrees  .  .  .  but  it  is  another  question  whether  there  may 
not  be  degrees  of  authority  and  value  in  the  products  of  inspira- 
tion. And  I  understand  that  this  is  left  an  open  question."  ^  It  is 
true,  the  two  points  alleged  to  have  been  left  undetermined  by 
the  Tridentine  decree  are  for  the  present  of  secondary*  import- 

^  Praeloquia  in  S.S.,  iv,  15,  Nota  postremo,  etsi  non  sit  verosimile  hunc 
sacrorum  librorum  canonem  augendum,  nihil  tamen  vetare,  quominus  in  postenim 
augeatur  .  .  .  quia  potest  adhuc  forte  Scripturas  aliquas,  de  quarum  auctoritate 
divina  hactenus  dubitatum  est,  in  canonem  admittere,  ut  si,  verbi  gratia,  Orationem 
regis  Manassae  .    .    .  Scripturis  Sacris  adnumeraret. 

2  Inspiration,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893,  P-  275- 

3  The  Professor  refers  us  to  Loisy's  Histoire  du  Canon  de  I'Ancien  Testament, 
Paris,  1890,  p.  212  :  II  suit  de  1^  que,  dans  la  pensee  du  concile,  I'egalite  des  tous  les 
livres  au  point  de  vue  de  la  canonicit^  n'entraine  pas  leur  6galite  absolue  &,  tous 
6gards ;  qu'  il  pent  exister  entre  eux  des  differences  notables  qui  ne  portent  pas 
attiente  §1  leur  caract^re  de  livres  canoniques. 

*  The  canon  of  both  Testaments  as  well  as  its  history  form  the  subject  of  several 
recent  investigations.  Not  to  mention  the  articles  in  Cheyne  and  Black's  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,  vol.  i,  col.  647-674,  and  col.  674-681,  in  Hasting' s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  286-299,  p.  348-351,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  529-542,  p.  604-616,  in  Vig- 
ouroux's  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  vol.  ii,  col.  134-183,  we  may  draw  attention  to 
Buhl's  Kanon  und  Text  des  Alten  Testaments,  Leipzig,  1891  ;  Ryle's  The  Canon  of 
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ance ;  but  they  may  at  any  moment  excite  the  strife  of  the  schools 
sufficiently  to  render  the  authoritative  intervention  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Commission  advisable  or  even  necessary. 

Thus  far  about  the  Tridentine  decree  concerning  the  books 
that  make  up  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  next,  we  must  consider 
the  conciliar  ordinance  as  to  the  true  Biblical  text.  It  seems  to 
be  granted  on  all  hands  that  practically  the  authenticity  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  has  been  expressed  twice  by  the  Council  of  Trent : 
first,  implicitly  in  the  dogmatic  "  decree  concerning  the  canonical 
Scriptures ;  "  again,  explicitly  in  the  "  decree  concerning  the  edi- 
tion, and  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Books."  Notwithstanding  this 
double  declaration  of  the  Council,  ample  room  has  been  left  for 
doubt,  and  Catholic  students  have  improved  this  opportunity 
for  exercising  their  private  j  udgment.  To  be  brief,  we  shall  merely 
enumerate  the  questions  which  are  the  main  sources  of  disagree- 
ment :  (i)  Is  the  explicit  decree  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  of  a  dogmatic  or  disciplinary  character  ?  (2)  Is  a 
Biblical  passage  authentic  by  the  sole  fact  that  it  is  contained  in 
the  Vulgate,  or  is  its  approval  in  the  Church  by  the  lengthened 
use  of  many  ages  a  second  condition  prerequisite  to  its  authen- 
ticity ?  (3)  Is  the  authenticity  of  the  Vulgate  confined  to  "  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  of  morals  pertaining  to  the  building  up  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,"  or  does  it  also  pertain  to  the  substance,  at  least, 
of  the  rest  of  the  sacred  text ;  or  again  does  it  extend  to  every 
statement  of  the  Bible  ?  (4)  Does  the  authenticity  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  diminish  the  authority  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 

the  Old  Testament,  second  edition,  London,  1892  ;  Xavier  Koenig's  Essai  sur  la  for- 
mation du  Canon  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  Paris,  1894;  Wildeboer's  Origin  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  B.  Wisner  Bacon,  1895  ;  Budde's  Kanon 
des  Alten  Testaments,  Giessen,  1900;  Hamack's  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte, 
third  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  337  ff.,  Leipzig,  1894;  Zahn's  Geschichte  des  neutestament- 
lichen  Kanons,  Erlangen,  vol.  i,  1888-89;  vol.  ii,  1890-92;  Zahn's  Grundriss  der 
Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons,  Leipzig,  1901  ;  and  among  Catholic 
works  to  Franzelin's  De  divina  Traditione  et  Scriptura,  third  edition,  p.  316-583, 
Romae,  1882  ;  Comely' s  Introductio  in  utriusque  Testamenti  libros  sacros,  vol.  i,  p. 
19-230,  Paris,  1885  ;  Loisy's  Histoire  du  Canon  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  Paris,  1890, 
and  his  Histoire  du  Canon  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1891  ;  Magnier's  Etudes 
sur  la  canonicit^  des  Saintes  Ecritures,  Paris,  1892  ;  van  Kasteren's  articles  on  Le 
Canon  Juif  vers  le  commencement  de  notre  ere  in  the  Revue  biblique  for  1896,  p. 
408-415  ;  p.  575-594.      Ci,  Etudes  for  Dec.  5,  1901,  p.  639  f. 
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text  and  of  the  early  versions  ?  (5)  Does  it  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  practice  of  textual  criticism  ? 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  an  answer  to  the  fore- 
going questions  affects  some* of  our  present-day  Biblical  prob- 
lems. It  may  affect  our  acceptance  and  use  of  Wordsworth  and 
White's  critical  edition  of  part  of  the  Vulgate,*  or  our  view  of  the 
Hebrew  text  as  reconstructed  in  the  so-called  Rainbow  Bible,  or 
again,  our  approval  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  Not  as  if  the  Church  disapproved  of  the  pains- 
taking work  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  editions  of  the  sacred 
text;  but  she  cannot  always  agree  with  the  particular  conclu- 
sions found  therein.  We  remember,  e.  g.,  the  decision  of  the 
Holy  Office  concerning  the  "comma  loanneum,"  according  to 
which  we  can  no  longer  deny  or  question  the  authenticity  of 
I  John  5  :  7,  though  our  textual  critics  of  highest  repute  agree  in 
rejecting  the  passage.^  The  Pontifical  Bible  Commission  may 
find  it  necessary  to  issue  similar  decrees  concerning  other  results 
of  textual  criticism  ;  Catholics  may  not  be  allowed  to  manipulate 
the  text  of  the  Book  of  Job,  e.  g.,  as  freely  as  has  been  done  by 
Professor  Bickell  in  his  Kritische  Bearbeitung  des  lobdialogsl 

2.  The  Authority  of  the  Bible. — Since  Holy  Writ  has  God  for 
its  principal  and  man  for  its  secondary  author,  its  authority  is 
both  human  and  divine.  The  divine  authorship  of  the  Bible  has 
been  clearly  expressed  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  its  Dogmatic 
Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Faith :  ^  "  The  Church  holds  them  *  to 
be  holy  and  canonical,  not  because  they  were  put  together  by 
mere  human  authority,  and  not  merely  because  they  contain  reve- 
lation without  error ;  but  because,  having  been  written  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  and 
have  as  such  been  delivered  to  the  Church  herself"  Our  dog- 
matic theologians  may  advance  various  theories  as  to  the  nature 

5  Novum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  lesu  Christi  Latine.  Fasc.  i— iv.  Oxo- 
nii,  ex  typographeo  Clarendoniano. 

8  January  13,  1897  ;  cf.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  November,  1897,  vol. 
xvii,  p.  449  ff. 

7  Cf.  The  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  Ixiv,  1893,  P-  108  ff- 

*  Cap.  II.  De  revelatione. 

^  The  entire  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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of  inspiration,  and  the  psychological  process  it  involves ;  ^^  they 
may  defend  different  views  as  to  the  relation  between  inspiration 
and  revelation ;  they  may  disagree  as  to  the  extent  of  inspiration,. 
i.  e.y  whether  both  Biblical  truths  and  their  verbal  expression  are 
formally  inspired,  or  only  the  truths  are  inspired  absolutely  {per 
se)  and  the  words  relatively  (secundum  quid),  according  to  their 
more  or  less  necessary  connection  with  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed." We  believe  the  Pontifical  Commission  will  not  find  fault 
with  any  of  these  views  as  long  as  they  leave  the  divine  author- 
ship of  our  Sacred  Books  intact.  The  importance  of  this  dogma 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  excites  all  the  rationalists' 
opposition  to  even  the  human  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture.  A 
surrender  of  inspiration  would  change  nearly  all  the  present  im- 
pugners  of  the  Bible  into  its  most  zealous  defenders.^^ 

It  is  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  has  led  even 
Catholics  into  untenable  positions.  If  God  be  the  author  of  the 
Bible,  it  must  be  free  from  error ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  inerrancy 
of  Holy  Writ  that  causes  Biblical  students  much  trouble.  Accord- 
ing to  Fr.  Nisius,^'^  it  led  Lenormant  to  restrict  inspiration  to 
"  matters  of  faith  and  of  morals  pertaining  to  the  building  up  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  and  induced  Canon  di  Bartolo  to  admit  the 
theory  of  a  graded  inspiration,  the  lowest  degrees  of  which  do  not 
necessarily  exclude  error  ;^*  while  it  prompted  Semeria  and  Savi  to 
restrict  freedom  from  error  to  all  statements  which  in  the  different 
books  happen  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  God's  special  end. 

^®  The  January  number  of  the  Expository  Times,  1902,  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Taylor,  entitled  ''Prophetic  Ecstasy;"  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  writer  in  his  views,  but  we  congratulate  him  on  the  amount  of  erudition  he 
has  collected  on  the  subject. 

^^  The  recent  Protestant  views  on  these  questions  have  been  collected  by  Father 
Pesch  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Theologie,  1901,  pp.  452-471,  pp.  594-620  \, 
1902,  pp.  81-106  ;  a  less  complete  summary  is  contained  in  the  Dublin  Review  for 
1893,  p.  534.  In  Germany  alone  more  than  150  works  on  inspiration  were  pub- 
lished between  1890  and  1900. 

^'■^  Cf.  Mechineau,  D  Autoritk  Divine  des  Livres  Saints ;  Etudes,  December  5,,. 
1 901,  p.  639  ff. 

^3  Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Theologie,  1 894,  p.  635  ff. 

^*  In  his  work  /  Criteri  Teologici,  Torino,  1888,  p.  234  ff.,  the  Rev.  author 
denies  that  inspiration  extends  to  the  accessories  of  inspired  facts  or  to  subjects  outside 
the  circle  of  religious  truths.  The  work  was  placed  on  the  Index  by  a  decree  of 
May  14, 1891. 
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It  was  the  difficulty,  too,  caused  by  Biblical  inerrancy,  that  moved 
Cardinal  Newman  to  admit  non-inspired  obiter  dicta}^  which  were 
multiplied  by  Mivart  to  such  an  extent  as  to  limit  inspiration  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Bible  to  passages  few  and  far  between.^® 

The  current  number  of  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  contains 
a  discussion  by  Mr.  Montefiore  on  a  pamphlet  by  Abbe  Loisy, 
entitled  Etudes  Bibliques.  According  to  the  reviewer,  the  Abbe, 
without  wishing  to  vivisect  the  Bible,  divides  it  into  two  parts — a 
human  and  a  divine.^^  The  human  parts  afford  an  ample  field 
for  critical  purposes,  so  that  the  divine  "  and  presumably  inspired  " 
parts  may  be  left  untouched.  Mr.  Montefiore  will  not  quarrel  with 
Abbe  Loisy  over  his  ideas  of  inspiration,  if  the  latter  "  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  Pope."  But  the  case  of  inerrancy  is  more  serious. 
Abbe  Loisy  finds  four  kinds  of  error  in  the  Bible  that  are  not 
errors.  An  error,  he  says,  is  not  an  error:  (i)  when  the  sacred 
writer  did  not  definitely  intend  to  teach  it ;  (2)  when  it  is  merely 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  truth ;  (3)  when  it  is  only  an 
adaptation  of  truth  to  the  moral  and  religious  capacity  of  the  time 
when  it  was  written ;  (4)  when  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  literary 
habits  of  the  age.  Now,  Mr.  Montefiore  believes  that  Abbe  Loisy, 
to  be  consistent,  should  have  added  a  fifth  class  of  apparent  errors : 
An  error  is  not  an  error  when  it  was  written  in  good  faith  and  has 
no  relation  to  the  real  object  or  subject  of  revelation.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abbe,  after  Samuel  and  Saul  all  is  comparatively  clear 
in  the  history  of  Israel;  between  Samuel  and  Moses  there  are 
points  of  reliable  light ;  between  Moses  and  Abraham  we  see 
dimly  certain  indistinct  figures  in  the  shade ;  before  Abraham,  all 
is  dark  night.  Mr.  Montefiore,  therefore,  understands  the  Abbe 
to  mean  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Biblical  statements  concern- 
ing Abraham  and  Moses  are  inaccurate,  and  he  does  not  see  how 
these  inaccuracies  can  be  classed  under  any  of  Loisy's  four  heads 
of  errors  that  are  not  errors.  And  furthermore,  he  does  not  see 
why  the  Abbe  will  admit  only  errors  in  the  Bible  that  do  not 
count.  A  few  downright  theological  errors,  historic  errors,  relig- 
ious errors,  moral  errors,  with  a  great  residuum  of  truth  for  the 

15  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  1884,  p.  197  f. 

i«  Cf.  Dublin  Review,  1893,  p.  540  ff. 

"  Cf.  The  Expository  Times,  January,  1902,  p.  149  f. 
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Church  to  rest  on,  would  only  make  an  infallible  Pope  more  neces- 
sary to  tell  us  where  truth  begins  and  error  ends.  We  expect  the 
Pontifical  Commission  will  have  to  determine  for  us  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  errors  that  do  not  count  and  downright  errors. 

It  is  not  merely  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Writ  that  must 
be  defended ;  its  human  authority  too  needs  to  be  guarded  in 
several  ways.  Absolutely  speaking,  indeed,  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance who  wrote  the  Sacred  Books,  provided  they  have  God  for 
their  principal  author.  But  several  considerations  qualify  the 
absolute  indifference  of  the  question  of  human  authorship:  (i) 
In  the  case  of  certain  books,  their  time  of  composition  enters  as 
a  vital  factor  into  our  present-day  apology  of  divine  revelation. 
According  to  Dr.  Schmiedel,  indeed,  "  the  chronological  question 
...  is  a  very  subordinate  one ; "  "an  earlier  dating  of  the 
Gospels  "  would  only  force  us  "  to  say  that  the  indubitable  trans- 
formation in  the  original  tradition  had  taken  place  much  more 
rapidly  than  one  might  have  been  ready  to  suppose."  Still,  this 
very  assumption  of  such  an  uncommonly  rapid  transformation  in 
the  original  tradition  renders  the  position  of  Dr.  Schmiedel's 
school,  if  not  positively  ludicrous,  at  least  critically  untenable.  ^^ 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  revelation 
the  Mosaic  age  of  the  Pentateuch  was  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
apologetic  argument  for  the  Old  Testament  revelation  as  is  the 
Apostolic  age  of  the  Gospels  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
(2)  The  human  authorship  of  certain  books  is  vouched  for  by  a 
tradition  that  appears  to  reach  up  to  the  very  age  of  their  compo- 
sition. (3)  This  tradition  has  been  confirmed,  in  the  case  of  a 
few  Old  Testament  books,  by  the  express  testimony  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  (4)  The  Tridentine  catalogue  of  the  Sacred 
Books  does  not  intend  to  settle  the  question  as  to  their  human 
authorship  ;  yet  the  language  of  the  Council  is  in  certain  instances 
very  suggestive.  Thus  it  speaks  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
written  by  Luke  the  Evangelist,"  of  the  "  four  Gospels,  according 
to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  of  the  "  five  books  of 
Moses,"  of  the  "  first  book  of  Esdras."  (5)  The  Biblical  critics 
are  frequently  influenced  in  their  dating  of  the  Sacred  Books  by 
their  preconceived  theories:  real  prophecies  and  miracles  never 

*®  Cf.  The  Expository  Times ^  Jan.,  1902,  p.  146  f. 
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occurred,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  absolute  possibility ; 
hence  prophetic  books  must  be  dated  after  their  respective  events, 
and  books  containing  accounts  of  miracles  must  be  placed  late 
enough  to  allow  time  for  the  development  of  their  legends.  The 
religion  and  culture  of  the  Hebrew  people  developed  gradually ; 
hence  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  dated  so  as  to  fit 
in  with  this  historic  evolution.  History  is  impossible  without 
written  documents,  and  written  records  are  not  kept  till  after  the 
formation  of  a  clan  or  tribe  into  a  State ;  hence  Jewish  history 
cannot  begin  before  the  time  of  Kings.  Here  then  the  Biblical 
Commission  will  have  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  its 
authority ;  it  will  have  to  tell  us,  e.  g.,  whether  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  assume  a  post- Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  a  divided  authorship  of  Isaias. 

The  human  authority  of  the  Bible  depends  not  merely  on  the 
identity  of  its  inspired  writers,  but  also  on  the  character  of  the 
writing.  Common  figures  of  thought  and  language,  indeed,  may 
not  interfere  with  the  historical  character  of  a  document ;  but  if 
lengthy  portions  of  it  are  mere  allegories,  legends,  or  myths,  its 
historical  value  is  much  impaired  or  wholly  lost.  In  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  Jan.,  1902,^®  Prof  T.  K.  Cheyne  publishes  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Turning-point  in  Old  Testament  Study." 
According  to  the  Reverend  author,  we  are  now  on  the  point 
of  turning  from  the  mere  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  its  archaeological  or  historical  criticism.  He  considers 
Hugo  Winckler's  Geschichte  Israel's  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  whole  of  the  early  history  of  Israel  is  a 
collection  of  two  kinds  of  legends:  (i)  Those  which  grew 
up  round  the  heroes,^  who  were  reflections  of  local  divini- 
ties ;  (2)  those  which  attached  themselves  to  historical  per- 
sonages.^' Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  lunar  heroes ;  David 
and  Joseph  are  solar  heroes ;  Sara  and  Bethsabee  play  the  role 
of  Istar,  while  Solomon  corresponds  to  Nebo,  i.  e.,  Hermes  or 
Mercury.  These  theories  are  not  considered  by  the  critics  to  be 
the  vagaries  of  a  diseased  imagination ;  they  are  seriously  pro- 

19  P.  60  ff. 

^°  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  etc. 

"^^  E.  g.  the  Judges  and  the  early  Kings. 
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pounded  in  the  third  edition  of  Schrader's  Keilinschriften  und  das 
Alte  Testament^  in  Gunkel's  Legends  of  Genesis^  in  Paten's 
Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine f^  and  they  are  substantially 
endorsed  in  Prof.  Cheyne's  article.  We  sjncerely  hope  that  the 
Pontifical  Commission  will  never  be  called  upon  to  warn  Catholics 
against  such  historical  criticism.  But  there  is  good  reason  for 
drawing  the  line  more  definitely  between  the  allegorical  and  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture,  seeing  that  in  our  days  allegorism  is 
not  confined  to  the  Alexandrian  school  or  to  Cardinal  Cajetan. 

3.  The  Interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture. — We  do  not  intend 
to  treat  here  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  Scripture  or  the  special 
historical  color  derived  by  many  Biblical  statements  from  their 
peculiar  literary  and  chronological  setting.  It  is  the  peculiar  rev- 
erence a  Catholic  commentator  of  Holy  Writ  owes  to  the  author- 
ity of  Holy  Church  that  calls  for  a  few  words  of  comment.  The 
Vatican  Council^  has  summarized  our  duties  in  this  respect: 
"  In  the  matters  of  faith  and  of  morals  which  pertain  to  the 
building  up  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  is  to  be  taken  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  been  and  is  held  by  Holy 
Mother  Church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
not  allowed  to  any  one  to  interpret  the  same  Holy  Scripture 
against  this  sense  or  even  against  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers." 

First,  then,  the  Council  distinguishes  between  "  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  which  pertain  to  the  building  up  of  Christian 
doctrine  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  matters  of  a  different  character 
on  the  other.  Secondly,  the  Council  obliges  the  Catholic  com- 
mentator to  follow  the  lead  of  Holy  Church  within  the  range  of 
the  former  class  of  subjects.  Now  there  are  several  practical 
doubts  that  can  hardly  be  settled  from  the  words  of  the  decree : 
(i)  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  matters  of  faith  and  of  morals 
which  pertain  to  the  building  up  of  Christian  doctrine  "  ?  (2) 
Does  the  Council  divide  the  contents  of  the  Bible  into  the  fore- 
going two  parts,  or  is  it  the  field  of  exegesis  that  is  thus  intended 

22  p.  240  flF. 

^^  Chicago,  Open  Court  Publ.  Co.,  1 901. 

2*  Scribner's  Sons,   1901. 

^  Cap.  ii.  De  revelat. 
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to  be  divided  ?  (3)  What  is  required  to  constitute  "  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers  "  ?  (4)  Does  the  Council  equivalently  de- 
clare that  the  Catholic  commentator  is  independent  of  the  Church 
and  the  Fathers  in  points  that  are  not  "  matters  of  faith  and  of 
morals  which  pertain  to  the  building  up  of  Christian  doctrine  "  ?^ 
After  the  Pontifical  Commission  has  settled  some  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  doubts  for  us,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  urge  with 
even  greater  emphasis  the  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  based  on  the  words  of  Christ,  and  Fr.  Lagrange 
will  no  doubt  be  more  confident  in  rejecting  Abbe  Loisy's  views 
on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.^  And  what  we  say  of  these  two 
points  will  be  true  of  a  number  of  other  questions  concerning 
which  our  Catholic  commentators  are  in  doubt.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Pontifical  Commission  will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  light  of  revelation,  even  as  the  light  of  revelation  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  light  of  reason.  For  Catholics 
must  regard  the  Biblical  Commission  at  least  as  a  reflex  of  that 
light  "which  enHghteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this 
world." 


PHILOSOPHY. 

With  the  Ancient  Sages. 

OUR  last  paper  offered  a  classification  of  the  principal  systems 
of  philosophy  as  they  occur  in  the  history  of  the  mind's 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  self  and  the  universe ;  the 
what,  the  whence,  the  why,  and  the  whither  of  things.  A  strange 
medley  it  all  seems,  uncomplimentary  at  best  to  the  sanity  of  the 
human  intelligence,  and  beckoning  onward  by  no  encouraging 
hope  the  seeker  after  wisdom.  If  the  farthest  and  the  deepest- 
seeing  of  human  kind  groped  so  blindly  and  stumbled  so  pitifully 
in  their  search  for  the  ultimate  truth,  what  may  they  of  dimmer 
vision  and  less  practiced  step  expect  ?  And  yet  the  errors  and 
contradictions  of  the  system-builders  of  philosophy  are  for  us  an 
assurance  of  truth-finding  and  consistency.    None  of  them  wholly 

2«  Cf.  Zeitschr.  f.  kath.  Theoi.,  1899,  p.  282  ff.;  p.  460  flF.,  1900;  p.  135  ff.; 
Science  Catkolique,  1900,  p.  500. 

^"^  Cf.  Revue  biblique^  Jan.  1902,  p.  119  ff.;  the  Rev.  author  reviews  Abb6 
Loisy's  Les  mythes  babyloniens  et  les  premiers  chapitres  de  la  Gendse,  Paris,  1 901. 
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erred  ;  and  by  what  truth  they  taught  posterity  may  profit,  while 
that  wherein  they  mistook  the  false  for  the  true  or  builded  amiss, 
will  teach  us  what  to  shun.  It  was  thus  the  Angelic  Doctor 
read  the  history  of  philosophy.  "Necessary  is  it,"  he  says,  "to 
receive  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  whosoever  they  be.  For  this, 
indeed,  is  doubly  useful.  First,  because  that  which  they  said  well 
we  may  take  unto  our  own  advantage  ;  secondly,  because  that  which 
they  taught  amiss  we  may  avoid."  ^  Not  unworthy  of  attention 
either  is  the  unmistakable  moral  that  runs  through  all  the  story 
of  philosophy,  the  lesson  indeed  of  universal  history,  that  human 
thought  any  more  than  conduct  can  never  with  safety  to  its  sane- 
ness  lay  aside  the  supernatural.  When  the  mind  sets  out  in  quest 
of  ultimate  truth,  it  is  sure  to  lose  itself  hopelessly  unless  it  take 
with  it  the  chart  and  compass  of  revelation.  Philosophy,  it  is  true, 
is  essentially  and  always  a  rational  science.  Its  object-sphere  is 
what  reason  presents  to  it,  and  it  explores  that  sphere  with  rea- 
son's eye.  None  the  less,  if  a  higher  light  illumine  not  the  philoso- 
pher's mind,  even  though  faith  be  not  for  him  the  instrument  of 
research  or  the  motive  of  his  assents,  he  will  inevitably  go  astray 
in  his  own  field,  and  lose  himself  in  his  own  abode.  Why  this 
is  or  should  be  so,  does  not  concern  us  here  to  inquire.  That  so 
it  is,  the  ever-recurring  cycles  of  contradictory  philosophies,  old 
and  new,  unmistakably  evince.  We  are  going  to  visit  the  ancient 
sages  to  learn  of  them  their  wisdom,  to  study  how  they  solve  the 
problems  of  Being  and  of  conduct.  But  where  shall  we  begin  ? 
Which  of  the  hoary  sages  question  first  ?  Guides  in  these  ways, 
books  that  record  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  for  the  most  part  introduce 
us  to  Thales,  the  first,  as  they  tell  us,  of  the  sapient  Greeks.  Some, 
it  is  true,  would  have  us  linger  for  a  time  with  the  Egyptian  priests 
in  the  temple  of  Isis  to  ponder  over  their  esoteric  lore  on  the  life 
to  come,  the  stern  judgment  after  death  and  the  sorrows  of  trans- 
migrating souls.  Others  would  have  us  tarry  on  the  plains  of 
Iran  to  study  with  the  Magi  the  primal  struggle  between  Ormadz 
and  Ahriman,  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  the  ever-repeated 
dualism  to  which  the  natural  mind  is  prone  to  refer  the  unceasing 

^  "Necesse  est  accipere  opiniones  antiquorum,  quicumque  sint.  Et  hoc  quidem 
ad  duo  erit  utile.  Primo  quia  illud  quod  ab  his  bene  dictum  est  accipiemus  in  adju- 
torium  nostrum.  Secundo  quod  illud  quod  male  enunciatum  est  cavebimus." — De 
An.,  1.  I. 
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conflict  in  the  physical  and  the  moral  world.  Learnedly  garru- 
lous Brucker  at  the  opening  of  the  first  of  his  six  huge  quartos  on 
the  history  of  philosophy^  bids  us  visit  the  venerable  sages  of 
antediluvian  times,  and  then  in  turn  the  Hebrews,  Chaldeans, 
Persians,  Indians,  Arabs,  Phoenicians  of  the  Orient ;  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  of  the  South ;  the  Celts  and  Gauls  and  Germans 
of  the  West ;  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  Getae,  and  other  hyper- 
borean sages  less  known  to  fame.  Doubtless  a  journey  to  all 
these  cradle-lands  of  philosophy  would  prove  highly  interesting; 
and  to  question  the  venerable  sages  through  so  erudite  an  inter- 
preter as  Jacobus  Brucker  could  not  fail  of  being  instructive ;  but 
the  art  were  too  long  for  the  brevity  of  life.  Let  us  instead  pay 
just  a  flying  visit  to  a  land  unmentioned  even  by  the  omniscient 
German  professor,  the  celestial  kingdom,  China.  Let  us  hearken 
to  the  first  of  her  unmythical  professors,  Lao-Tsze.  Not  without 
mystery  is  this  sage's  name,  for  the  Chinese  characters  which 
compose  it  may  mean  "the  Old  Son,"  or  "  the  Old  Philosopher," 
and  even  "the  Old  Boy;"  the  reason  of  this  designation  being 
given  in  the  legend  which  declares  that  Ti-Urh,  his  other  name, 
was  "born  old,"  with  silvery  locks  indeed.  According  to  his 
biographer  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  Lao  first  saw  the  light  in  a  hamlet  not 
far  from  the  present  city  of  Kweiteh,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  probably  about  604  B.  C,  so  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  other  great  Celestial  sage,  Khung-tsze 
(Confucius).  Not  much  is  known  of  his  life,  save  that  he  was 
for  a  time  historiographer  and  a  royal  librarian  at  the  Court  of 
Ch'u.  Lao-tsze  cultivated  the  Tao  and  virtue,  his  chief  aim 
in  his  studies  being  how  to  keep  himself  concealed  and  un- 
known. He  resided  at  the  capital  of  Ch'u ;  but  after  a  long 
time,  seeing  the  decay  of  the  dynasty,  he  left  it  and  went  away 
to  the  Gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Han-ku.  Yin  Hsi, 
the  warden  of  the  Gate,  said  to  him :  "  You  are  about  to  with- 
draw yourself  out  of  sight,  I  pray  you  to  compose  for  me  a  book 
(before  you  go).  On  this  Lao-Tsze  made  a  writing  setting 
forth  his  views  on  the  Tdo  and  virtue,  in  two  sections  containing 
more  than  5,000  characters.  He  then  went  away  and  it  is  not 
known  when  he  died."     Could  Yin  Hsi,  the  warden  at  the  Gate, 

'^  Histotia  Critica  Philosophiae ^  Tom.  I,  Lipsiae,  1742. 
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or  Ch'ien,  the  biographer,  have  had  a  premonition  of  the  per- 
plexities into  which  Sinologists  of  our  day  were  to  be  cast  by 
that  simple  word  Tao  ?  Tao  Teh  King  is  the  title  of  the  writing 
in  which  Lao  sets  forth  his  views  on  the  Tao.  But  as  to  what 
Tao  may  mean,  scholars  are  sorely  puzzled.  Some  translate  it 
"virtue,"  others  "reason,"  others  "the  word"  {logos),  others 
"nature."  Chalmers  in  his  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity 
and  Morality  of  the  "  Old  Philosopher,"  says  that  no  English 
word  is  its  exact  equivalent.  Douglas  in  Confucianism  and  Tao- 
ism prefers  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Confucius,  "  the  way," 
that  is,  fjLeOoSo^.  This  also  is  the  meaning  given  it  by  M.  Stanis- 
laus Julien,  who  first  brought  the  treatise  of  Lao  to  the  modem 
world  in  his  translation,  Le  Li^^re  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu 
(Paris,  1842).  Nevertheless  Professor  Douglass  goes  on  to  say 
that,  "  Tao  is  more  than  the  way.  It  is  the  way  and  the  way-goer. 
It  is  an  eternal  road ;  along  it  all  beings  and  things  walk ;  but  no 
being  made  it,  for  it  is  being  itself;  it  is  everything,  and  nothing, 
and  the  cause  and  effect  of  all.  All  things  originate  from  Tao, 
conform  to  Tao,  and  to  Tao  at  last  they  return."  Whilst  some 
find  in  the  treatise  expressions  which  may  indicate  Lao's  recog- 
nition of  the  Creator,  its  burden  and  trend  seem  to  be  purely 
pantheistic.  It  contains  passages,  however,  in  which,  if  we  did  not 
know  the  ubiquitous  tendency  of  the  philosophical  mind  unen- 
lightened by  faith  to  lapse  into  pantheism,  we  might  find  the 
origin  of  modern  Hegelianism.     For  instance : 

**  The  Tao  (§  i)  is  the  unnamable,  and  is  the  origin  of  heaven  and  earth.  As 
that  which  can  be  named,  it  is  the  mother  of  all  things.  These  two  are  essentially 
one.  Being  and  not-being  are  born  from  each  other  (§2).  The  Tao  is  empty  but 
inexhaustible  (^4),  is  pure,  is  profound,  and  was  before  the  Gods.  It  is  invisible, 
not  the  object  of  perception,  it  returns  into  not-being  (§§14,  40).  It  is  vague,  con- 
fused and  obscure  (§§25,  21).  It  is  little  and  strong,  universally  present,  and  all 
beings  return  into  it  (§  32).  It  is  without  desires,  great  (§  34).  All  things  are  bom 
of  being,  being  is  born  of  not-being  (§  40).* 

What  is  all  this  but  Hegel's  aphorism :  Sein  und  Nichtsein  sind 
dasselbe  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  speculative  side  of  Lao's  philosophy.  His 
ultimate  explanation  of  the  universe  is  a  reduction  of  the  totality 
of  things,  the  Self  included,  to  an  all-absorbing  One.     It  is  Indian 

'  Clark's  Ten  Great  Religions,  p.  54. 
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Brahmanism,  with  which  it  was  contemporary.  It  is  Spinozism 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  Hegelianism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Pantheism  can,  of  course,  give  no  consistent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  conduct.  If  man  ig  but  an  emanation  from  the  great  All 
into  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  be  reabsorbed,  he  has  no  freedom. 
All  his  conduct  is  necessitated  by  the  fatal  evolution  of  Being  ; 
good  and  bad,  virtue  and  vice  are  equally  inevitable  conditions  of 
his  activity.  Still,  Lao-Tsze,  as  every  other  pantheist,  was  a  man 
and  as  such  had  either  to  think  out  or  accept  on  authority  a 
theory  of  conduct.  He  chose  to  do  the  former,  and  the  result 
was  the  familiar  pantheistic  ethic, — absolute  quietism,  and  resigna- 
tion. 

**  As  being  is  the  source  of  not-being  (§  40),  by  identifying  one's  self  with  being 
one  attains  to  all  that  is  not-being — i.  e.,  to  all  that  exists.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
aiming  at  acquiring  knowledge,  the  wise  man  avoids  it ;  instead  of  acting,  he  refuses 
to  act.  He  'feeds  his  mind  with  a  wise  passiveness'  (§  16).  *  Not  to  act  is  the 
source  of  all  power,'  is  a  thesis  continually  present  to  the  mind  of  Lao  (§§  3,  23,  38, 
43,  48,  63).  The  wise  man  is  like  water  (§§'8,  78),  which  seems  weak  and  is 
strong ;  which  yields,  seeks  the  lowest  place  ;  which  seems  the  softest  thing,  and 
breaks  the  hardest  thing.  To  be  wise  one  must  renounce  wisdom,  to  be  good  one 
must  renounce  justice  and  humanity,  to  be  learned  one  must  renounce  knowledge 
(§§  19,  20,  45),  and  must  have  no  desires  (§§  8,  22),  must  detach  one's  self  from  all 
things  (§  20)  and  be  like  a  new-bom  babe.  From  everything  proceeds  its  opposite — 
the  easy  from  the  difficult,  the  difficult  from  the  easy,  the  long  from  the  short,  the 
high  from  the  low,  ignorance  from  knowledge,  knowledge  from  ignorance,  the  first 
from  the  last,  the  last  from  the  first.  These  antagonisms  are  mutually  related  by  the 
hidden  principle  of  the  Tao  (§§  2,  27).  Nothing  is  independent  or  capable  of  exist- 
ing save  through  its  opposite.  The  good  man  and  bad  man  are  equally  necessary  to 
each  other  (§  27).  To  desire  aright  is  not  to  desire  (§  64).  The  saint  can  do  great 
things  because  he  does  not  attempt  to  do  them  (§  63).  The  un warlike  man  conquers. 
He  who  submits  to  others  controls  them.  By  this  negation  of  all  things  we  come  into 
possession  of  all  things  (§  68).  Not  to  act  is,  therefore,  the  secret  of  all  power  (§§  3, 
23,  38,  43,  48,  63).* 

With  the  Recent  Philosophers. 
From  what  may  seem  to  the  reader  the  vague  speculations 
and  moralizings  of  the  ancient  Chinese  sage  to  the  nicely  meas- 
ured facts  of  recent  science  the  way  is  long,  long  almost  as  the 
intervening  millennia  of  time.  And  yet  when  facts  are  gathered, 
weighed  and  measured,  and  the  immediate  inferences  ever  so  care- 
fully tested,  the  speculative  mind  of  to-day  is  no  more  satisfied 
with  the  result  than  was  the  venerable  Lao  when  he  passed  from 

*  Clark,  ib. 
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out  the  midst  of  his  calculating  countrymen  to  the  entrance  of 
Han-Ku,  there  in  loneliness  to  ponder  over  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  life  and  destiny.  Life — what  is  life  ?  To  the  mind  of  Ti  Uhr 
it  was  a  question  of  origin  and  conduct.  Tao,  the  All,  is  life. 
From  it  all  things  living  emerge.  To  it  all  return.  To  live, 
according  to  Tao,  is  virtue,  wisdom.  The  matter-of-fact  scientific 
philosopher  of  to-day  seeks  the  definition  of  life  by  no  such  a 
priori  methods.  The  analysis  of  things  that  live,  plant  and  animal 
and  man,  furnishes  his  data.  Thence  only  may  syntheses  be 
formed  of  life  in  its  higher  and  wider  ranges,  its  source  and  its 
requirements  for  human  conduct.  Scalpel  and  forceps  must  shred 
the  living  tissue  and  microscope  lay  bare  the  cell,  the  home  in 
which  life  dwells,  the  mechanism  in  which  it  works. 

A  glance  into  cell  life  which  the  well-known  entomologist, 
Father  Wasmann,  S.J.,  affords  the  readers  of  the  Stimmeji  aus 
Maria  Laachf  sets  forth  some  of  the  curious  things  histologists 
have  discovered  in  the  tiniest  elements  of  plant  and  animal. 
Under  his  luminous  description  one  follows  the  course  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic granules  in  the  unicellular  amoeba  and  the  wanderings 
of  the  leukocytes  through  the  tissues  of  multicellular  animals.  One 
can  almost  see  these  migratory  corpuscles  dipping  their  pseudo- 
feet  into  the  living  meshes,  gliding  mysteriously  through  the 
tissues,  eating  up  waste  particles  and  hostile  microbes,  and  expel- 
ling foreign  substances  from  the  organism.  The  external  motions 
of  the  cell-body  in  the  flagellate  and  ciliate  cells,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  latter  along  the  membranes  of  the  air  and  food  pas- 
sages, are  graphically  described,  and  the  activity  of  the  cell-body 
is  shown  in  its  formation  of  intercellular  products,  such  as  starch, 
fat,  and  haemoglobin.  Worthy  of  note  are  the  author's  conclu- 
sions on  cell  division.  Nucleus  and  cytoplasm  are  both  essential 
to  cell  life.  A  cell  body  without  a  nucleus  is  practically  as  im- 
possible as  a  nucleus  without  a  cell  body.  In  the  normal  cell  the 
nucleus  may  be  called  the  point  of  centralization,  the  principle  of 
organization.  The  ordinary  functions  of  life  may  be  carried  on 
by  the  cytoplasm,  but  multiplication  and  transmission  are  im- 
possible without  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  the  bearer  of 
heredity,  and  within  the  nucleus  it  is  the  chromatin  that  exercises 

*  Ein  Blick  in  das  Zellenleben,  Jan.,  1902. 
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this  peculiar  function.  Ultimately,  therefore,  so  far  as  histology 
can  now  determine,  the  infinitesimal  grains  of  chromatin  are  the 
principles  of  individuation,  so  that  in  the  division  of  infusoria, 
for  instance,  there  will  develop,  per  se,  as  many  new  individuals 
as  there  are  chromatin  particles  in  the  nucleus. 

Father  Wasmann's  paper  is  descriptive.  It  did  not  fall  within 
its  scope  to  offer  any  philosophical  theory  on  the  root-principle  or 
essence  of  life.  And  yet  one  cannot  read  it  without  the  haunting 
consciousness  of  the  deeper  question  that  vexes  the  modern  biolo- 
gist,— what  is  it  that  coordinates  individual  cell  activities  and  main- 
tains the  organic  unity  of  the  body  ?  Upon  this  question  hang 
both  the  problem  of  transmission  of  acquired  characters  and  the 
conception  of  life  itself  Schwann,  the  father  of  the  cell  theory, 
thought  that  the  life  of  the  organism  is  essentially  composite ; 
that  each  cell  has  its  independent  life,  "and  that  the  whole 
organism  subsists  by  means  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  single 
elementary  parts."  ®  This  conclusion,  elaborated  by  Virchow  and 
Haeckel  into  the  "cell-state"  or  "colony-theory,"  has  been 
widely  accepted  by  modern  biologists.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  find  so  recent  and  so  competent  an  authority  as  Wilson  on 
the  other  side.  "As  far  as  growth  and  development  are  con- 
cerned it  has  now  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  only  in  a  limited 
sense  can  the  cells  be  regarded  as  cooperating  units.  They  are 
rather  local  centres  of  a  formative  power  pervading  the  growing 
mass  as  a  whole,  and  the  physiological  autonomy  of  the  individual 
cell  falls  into  the  background  .  .  .  Broadly  viewed,  the  life 
of  the  multicellular  organism  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  whole,  and 
the  apparently  composite  character  which  it  may  exhibit  is  owing 
to  a  secondary  distribution  of  its  energies  among  local  centres  of 
action."  {lb.  59.)  The  writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the  means  by 
which  the  individual  cell  comes  into  relation  with  the  totality  of 
the  organism  and  by  which  the  general  equilibrium  of  the  body 
is  maintained.  The  tendency  of  biological  theory  at  present  is  to 
look  upon  the  whole  body  as  a  syncytium,  a  vast  cell  in  which  the 
individual  cells  are  simply  nodal  points  in  a  general  reticulum,  and 
the  body  a  continuous  protoplasmic  mass. 

*  UntersuchungeHy  apud  Wilson,  The  Cell,  second  edition.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1900.     Pp.  58. 
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In  our  last  paper  we  alluded  to  M.  Vignon's  recent  essay 
in  which  he  argued  for  a  return  to  the  Aristotelian  conception 
of  force  (form)  as  the  principle  of  activity  and  specification  both 
in  the  mineral  and  the  living  organism.  Is  it  too  soon  to  expect 
that  biology  will  find  in  the  philosophical  theory  of  "matter 
and  form  "  the  only  satisfying  explanation  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  cells  in  the  plant  and  the  animal  ?  Apropos  of  this  query, 
the  leading  article  in  the  January  i?^z/2/^  Thomiste,  is  suggestive. 
Entitled  L Individualite  des  Animaux  Superieurs,  the  principle 
of  unification  in  the  lower  (invertebrate)  animals  and  plants  is 
not  discussed.  The  writer  does  not  attach  much  weight  to 
the  analogical  argument  (for  individual  unity)  transferred  from 
human  consciousness  to  the  animal  organism,  or  to  the  argument 
from  sensation.  Our  only  criterion  of  existence,  and  consequently 
of  individual  unity,  is  activity.  Action,  however,  to  reveal  the 
unity  of  the  agent,  must  have  two  conditions:  (i)  association  of 
activity  among  the  parts  must  be  excluded;  (2)  the  product  of 
each  part  must  show  the  influence  of  all  the  parts  constituting  the 
whole.  Now,  there  is  one  action  of  higher  organisms  which, 
invested  with  these  conditions,  manifests  the  individuality  of  its 
principle,  i.e.,  the  action  whereby  the  animal  transmits  its  nature  to 
its  descendant.  That  the  root-source  of  this  activity  is  the  indi- 
vidual unity  of  the  progenitor  and  not  a  mere  coalescence  of 
separate  cell  activities,  is  evident  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
offspring  to  the  parent — a  resemblance  which  is  not  confined  to 
main  lines  and  characteristics,  but  often  includes  the  minutest 
details.  Family  likeness  may  be  transmitted  for  generations,  and 
even  such  apparently  insignificant  peculiarities  as  local  discolora- 
tions  of  the  skin  become  hereditary.  The  radical  principle  of 
transmission  is  not  simply,  as  Weismann  maintains,  the  germ 
plasm,  but  the  unity  of  nature  resulting  from  what  Aristotle  and 
the  scholastics  denominate  the  substantial  form  of  the  organism. 
In  ^this  theory  the  difference  between  the  opinion  of  Weismann 
and  that  of  the  Lamarckians  as  to  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  meets  with  a  conciliation.  If  the  substantial  form 
of  the  progenitors  is  the  true  principle  of  transmission,  it  is  obvi- 
ous why  the  accidental  characteristics  of  the  body,  the  matter, 
need  not  be  transmitted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substantial 
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form  being  the  determining  or  actuating  principle  of  the  entire 
organism,  it  may  happen  that,  for  reasons  as  yet  unknown  to  us, 
contingent  modifications  of  the  organism  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  descendants.  To  the  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
acquired  characteristics  are  liereditary,  no  univocal  answer  is  in 
the  present  condition  of  science  possible.  Some  such  character- 
istics are,  some  are  not  transmitted.  The  precise  line  of  differen- 
tiation is  as  yet  undiscemible. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  gained  to  human  science  by  introducing 
the  vague  metaphysical  entities,  substantial  form  and  matter,  in 
explanation  of  organic  individuality,  the  answer  may  be  that  the 
gain  is,  first,  that  which  all  science  aims  at  immediately  or  medi- 
ately, viz.,  the  reduction  of  its  subject-matter  to  ultimate  concepts ; 
secondly,  the  scholastic  theory  brings  the  physical  phenomena 
into  a  system  of  unified  knowledge  wherein  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  orders,  the  world  and  the  mind,  are  seen  to  complete 
each  other.  If  this  itself  seem  vague,  we  have  only  to  reply  that 
higher  concepts  are  necessarily  so.  They  must  needs  sacrifice 
content  to  gain  extent.  As  their  horizon  widens,  they  cannot  but 
leave  details  of  the  landscape  unpictured. 

In  connection  with  this  biological  problem  should  be  men- 
tioned a  discussion  appearing  in  the  same  number  of  the  Revue 
Thomiste  on  the  relation  of  transformism  to  metaphysics,  growing 
out  of  M.  de  Kirwan's  articles  on  evolutionism  which  appeared  in 
the  September  and  October  issues  of  the  Revue.  The  Abbe 
Blanc  claims  that  there  are  radically  essential  differences  amongst 
organisms  which  cannot  be  bridged  over  by  inherent  evolutionary 
processes.  M.  de  Kirwan  admits  this,  but  urges  the  difficulty  of 
determining  where  really  specific  differences  exist  in  nature. 
Might  they  not  be  found,  for  instance,  at  the  branches  or  orders 
into  which  naturalists  usually  divide  the  organic  kingdoms  ?  The 
Abbe  Blanc  would  doubtless  claim  very  many  more  limitations 
than  these  and  in  accordance  with  his  principles  would  appeal  to 
the  above-mentioned  criterion  of  species — their  continuous  fer- 
tility. 
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Scientific  Work  in  America. — In  the  January  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  reviewed  advance  in 
science  from  the  standpoint  of  the  part  taken  by  different  nation- 
alities, and  drew  a  rather  vivid  picture  of  America's  inferior  place 
in  the  scientific  world.  There  are  a  number  of  falsities  in  Mr. 
Snyder's  view ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  find  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  writing  the  answer 
to  him  that  appears  in  the  February  number  of  the  same  period- 
ical. Even  Dr.  Newcomb,  however,  admits  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Snyder's  view  much  more  than  most  people  would  be  ready 
to  allow.  The  main  portion  of  the  argument  against  America 
consists  in  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  great  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  science,  with  insistence  on  the  few  of  them 
that  can  be  traced  to  American  genius.  This  form  of  argument  • 
is  eminently  unfair,  because  it  sets  the  world  over  against  a  single 
nation,  and  that  nation  only  now  or  at  most  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  coming  into  a  position  where  the  advance  of  science 
could  properly  constitute  the  serious  occupation  of  its  scholars. 

The  truth  that  is  in  Mr.  Snyder's  perhaps  well-meant  rebuke 
to  American  pride  in  American  science  will  perhaps  have  the 
chastening  influence  of  making  the  present  generation  realize 
how  much  is  needed  in  order  to  make  the  pursuit  of  science  more 
successful  here  in  America.  Dr.  Newcomb  calls  attention  to  the 
difference  of  treatment  accorded  to  great  scientists  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  our  own.  He  contrasts  the  careers  of  the  two 
men — Max  Mueller  and  our  own  Whitney,  the  two  most  illus- 
trious scholars  in  their  branch  of  whom  the  English-speaking 
world  could  boast.  They  were  about  equally  versed  in  their 
specialties  and  had  achieved  corresponding  success  in  their  inves- 
tigations. The  positions  of  the  two  men  were  very  different. 
Max  Mueller,  notwithstanding  his  foreign  birth,  was  honored  of 
all  England  and  supported  by  almost  princely  liberality  on  a  scale 
corresponding  to  his  attainments,  while  Whitney  was  eking  out 
the  salary  of  a  Yale  professor  by  publishing  text-books  and  edit- 
ing a  dictionary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  old  adage  that 
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republics  are  ungrateful  is  true.  In  nothing  perhaps  is  this  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  rewards  that  are  meted  out  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  to  men  who  devote  themselves  to  scien- 
tific investigations.  Professor  Henry,  for  instance,  the  famous 
head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  did  so  much  for  science 
in  America,  was  offered  on  more  than  one  occasion  teaching  posi- 
tions at  universities  where  his  work  would  be  much  less  and  his 
salary  much  more  than  at  the  Smithsonian.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, scientists  do  not  work  for  hope  of  reward,  and  America  has 
done  at  least  her  share  of  the  world's  work  in  science,  especially 
if  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  of  our  developing  nation 
are  taken  into  account. 

For  the  present  we  may  well  be  proud ;  and  the  outlook  is 
most  promising.  Private  generosity  has  come  most  liberally  to 
help  out  the  advancement  of  science.  The  foundations  of  the 
various  universities  provide  ample  means  and  encouragement  for 
the  advancement  of  pure  science  without  any  hope  of  reward 
from  applications  of  science.  These  inevitably  come  later,  if  but 
true  scientific  progress  be  encouraged.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  the  German  medical  school,  Professor 
Waldeyer,  of  Berlin,  was  in  this  country  as  the  representative  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  Yale 
University.  He  took  the  occasion  to  make  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  medical  schools  of  this  country.  At  a  dinner  given 
to  him  in  New  York,  just  before  he  sailed,  he  said  that  he  felt 
•sure  that  within  the  next  ten  years  progressive  German  medical 
students  would  feel  the  necessity  for  coming  to  America  in  order 
to  study  our  methods  and  to  see  the  magnificent  arrangements 
in  laboratories  and  hospitals  that  the  recent  years  have  brought 
us  in  America.  He  added  that  he  confidently  expected  that 
many  of  the  most  important  advances  in  medicine  would  come 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  German  medical  men 
generally  were  persuaded  of  American  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  are  making  the  world's  machinery  and  beginning  to 
finance  its  great  industrial  movements,  though  ten  years  ago  to 
think  of  such  things  seemed  a  dream.  We  must  be  ready  in 
another  ten  years  to  share  the  burden  of  teaching  the  world, 
though  this  has  been  heretofore  an  exclusive  European  monopoly. 
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Absolute  Zero  and  a  Possible  New  State  of  Matter.— One  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  in  physics  is,  what  would  the  nature  of 
substances  be  at  a  temperature  of  absolute  zero  ?  Theoretically 
this  point  is  about  272  degrees  below  the  zero  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer.  Solid  hydrogen,  which  Professor  Dewar  succeeded 
in  producing  some  two  years  ago  by  allowing  liquid  hydrogen  ta 
boil  in  a  vacuum,  is  believed  to  reach  a  temperature  scarcely  more 
than  10  degrees  from  the  absolute  zero.  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Wil- 
liams, in  his  article  on  experiments  in  low  temperature  in  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  suggests  that  a  new  state  of 
matter  may  be  evolved  at  this  temperature. 

We  have  already  matter  existing  in  the  gaseous,  the  liquid, 
and  the  solid  state  (and,  as  some  believe,  in  the  radiant  state), 
and  it  might  not  be  rash  to  predict  that  new  intermolecular  rela- 
tions would  become  possible  when  heat  vibration  is  altogether  in 
abeyance. 

That  certain  other  forms  of  activity  may  be  able  to  assert 
themselves  in  unwonted  measure,  seems  clearly  forecasted  in  the 
phenomena  of  increased  magnetism  and  of  phosphorescence  that 
have  been  noted  to  occur  at  low  temperature.  Whether  still 
more  novel  phenomena  may  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  absolute 
zero,  and,  if  so,  what  may  be  their  nature,  are  questions  that  must 
await  the  verdict  of  experiment. 

Five  Greatest  Discoveries  and  Scientific  Faith. — Sir  William 
Preece,  one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  authorities  in  elec- 
trical science,  during  a  recent  address  in  London  enumerated  the 
five  greatest  scientific  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Principle  of  Evolution. 

2.  The  Atomic  Structure  of  Matter. 

3.  The  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light  and  the  Existence  of 
the  Ether. 

4.  The  Principles  of  Electromagnetic  Induction  and  Elec- 
trolysis. 

5.  The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 

It  is  probable  that  ordinary  readers  will  not  find  the  list  either 
very  interesting  or  very  inspiring.  The  first  thought  of  most  men 
will  be  at  once  how  thoroughly  impractical  are  the  so-called 
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greatest  discoveries.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  from  some 
of  these  theoretic  principles  and  their  proper  appreciation  have 
come  most  of  the  great  discoveries  and  inventions  so  important 
for  manufactures  and  the  arts  during  the  last  century.  All  of 
them  are  rather  suggestive  theories  than  actual  acquirements  to 
science  of  definite  knowledge.  Most  of  them  are  as  yet  in  process 
of  development,  and  it  is  not  definitely  settled  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  future  investigation  in  the  modification  of  such  the- 
ories as,  for  instance,  the  atomic  structure  of  matter,  the  existence 
of  the  ether,  and  the  principle  of  evolution.  Not  a  little  call  is 
made  on  scientific  faith  in  the  acceptance  of  these  theories  as 
doctrines. 

Some  idea  of  how  much  call  there  is  made  on  scientific  faith 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of  the  existence 
of  the  ether,  may  be  very  well  judged  from  some  quotations 
from  Mr,  See's  article  on  the  recent  progress  of  astronomy,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.     He  says : 

"Lord  Kelvin  has  brought  to  light  a  very  singular  fact, — that  the  properties 
of  the  luminiferous  ether  correspond  closely  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid.  Although 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  fluid  it  acts  like  a  solid,  a  true  jelly,  transmitting  all  vibrations 
communicated  to  it  almost  perfectly.  In  proportion  to  its  density  it  is  exceedingly 
rigid,  a  veritable  elastic  solid ;  and  so  great  an  authority  as  Lord  Kelvin  has  even 
suggested  that  the  medium  (the  luminiferous  ether)  may  be  occasionally  broken  or 
cracked  by  material   bodies. ' ' 

This  represents  the  mathematical  conception  of  the  ether ;  but 
while  it  conducts  waves  of  vibration  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were 
steel,  the  ether  is  more  penetrable  than  the  most  attenuated  of 
vapors,  and  is  frictionless  so  far  as  we  know  in  relation  to  passing 
bodies.  The  apparent  contradictions  are  accepted  because  the 
theory  of  the  ether  best  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  present 
working  hypothesis  as  to  light-transmission.  All  the  difficulties 
in  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  the  ether  are  not  exhausted, 
however,  when  we  have  said  this  much ;  for,  as  Mr.  See  con- 
tinues : 

**  It  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  attraction  of  gravity  from  such  bodies  as 
the  sun  and  planets,  but  appears  to  be  equally  dense  in  all  parts  of  space  without 
regard  to  the  presence  of  ponderable  masses,  vsrhich  are  scattered  very  unequally  in 
different  parts  of  the  sky.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  held  the  opinion  that  the  ether  might 
be  so  continuous  a  medium  that  it  passed  through  or  around  ordinary  material  bodies 
in  motion  like  a  stream  of  wind  through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  In  this  way  he 
accounted  for  the  seeming  common  motion  of  all  portions  of  the  ether  near  the  sur- 
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face  of  our  terrestrial  globe.  It  would  thus  be  undisturbed  by  the  motion  of 
material  bodies  through  it ;  the  ether  would  freely  press  around  and  allow  them  to 
pass." 

The  conception  of  the  ether  and  the  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion of  its  qualities  remains  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  past  century.  The  difficulties  connected  with  it  are  only  an 
incentive  to  further  study  that  shall  explain  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  its  properties. 

The  Reflecting  Telescope  Once  More  and  the  New  Star. — An 
editorial  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  says  that 
the  investigation  of  the  new  star  in  Perseus  is  furnishing  a  power- 
ful argument  for  the  more  extended  use  of  large  reflecting  tele- 
scopes. The  article  closes  with  the  striking  sentence,  "  It  may  be 
that  the  golden  age  of  the  refracting  telescope  has  passed."  The 
opinion  thus  given  forms  a  curious  commentary  on  the  fact  that 
advance  in  science  proceeds  with  pendulum-like  swing  that  nearly 
always  brings  it  back  for  a  time  to  certain  aids  that  were  thought 
to  have  been  outlived.  The  reason  for  the  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  that  the  light  from  the  new  star 
is  rich  in  rays  for  which  the  lenses  of  our  present  refracting  tele- 
scopes are  uncorrected.  As  a  consequence  observers  have  found 
on  photographs  of  the  star  a  halo  which  did  not  appear  about 
other  stars  on  the  same  plate,  and  which  was  thought  at  first  to 
be  nebulous.  Later  on  it  was  shown  by  Professor  Max  Wolf 
that  this  aureole  was  instrumental.  At  the  same  time  Wolf  found 
that  the  new  star  is  surrounded  by  a  faint  nebulosity.  This 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  powerful  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  the  Yerkes  and  the  Lick  observatory.  The  presence  of 
these  nebulous  masses  promises  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  study  of 
the  formation  of  stars  and  of  certain  problems  in  star  movement 
with  reference  to  light  that  have  been  in  astronomers'  minds  for 
some  time. 

The  nebulous  mass  surrounding  the  new  star  is  really  expand- 
ing at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  It  has  been  calculated  that  some 
of  the  material  set  in  motion  by  the  cataclysm  that  brought  the 
star  to  our  notice,  will  reach  the  earth  in  about  250  years.  There 
are  astronomers  who  are  making  their  present  observations  with 
the  idea  of  furnishing  data  to  brother  astronomers  of  that  distant 
date  for  the  explanation  of  any  special  phenomena  that  may  be 
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noted  in  our  atmosphere.  This  represents  the  acme  of  faith  in  the 
endurance  of  science  at  least.  No  mere  explosion  would  have 
been  able  to  impart  the  velocity  to  these  nebulous  particles  they 
seem  to  have.  Either  continuous  electric  propulsion  is  at  work 
or  that  new  force  lately  assumed,  "  the  pressure  of  light." 

Tuberculosis  and  Food  Products. — Orphan  asylums,  foundling 
homes,  and  even  schools  and  academies,  where  growing  children 
are  cared  for  during  the  susceptible  early  years  of  life,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  possible  acquirement  of  tubercu- 
losis from  such  food  products  as  milk  and  meat,  especially  as  milk 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  dietary  of  very  young  children.  We  know 
now  that  tuberculosis  is  always  an  acquired,  never  an  inherited 
disease,  though  the  tendency  to  it  maybe  inherited.  The  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  requires  first  of  all  a  knowledge  of  its  sources. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  tuberculosis  of  horned  cattle  and 
of  human  beings  was  the  same  disease.  If  that  be  true,  then  there 
is  danger  of  the  direct  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle  to 
man  through  infected  meat  or  milk,  and  especially  the  latter. 

Professor  Koch's  declaration  before  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  that  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
culosis are  entirely  distinct  diseases,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to 
fear  the  infection  of  human  beings  by  the  bacilli  that  grow  in  the 
tissues  of  cattle,  whether  these  come  in  milk  or  meat,  has  raised 
a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after 
all,  our  present  system  of  inspecting  cattle  and  especially  of  weed- 
ing out  tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds,  even  though  it  be  necessary 
to  slaughter  affected  animals,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  danger 
to  human  beings  from  the  use  of  the  products  of  these  animals. 

It  is  as  well  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  this  declaration  is  by 
no  means  original  with  Koch.  Theobald  Smith,  here  in  America, 
has  for  six  years  been  teaching  the  world  the  bacteriological  dis- 
tinction between  the  bacilli  that  grow  in  human  tissues  and  in 
bovine  tissues. 

It  was  eminently  proper,  then,  that  the  subject  should  receive 
thorough  discussion  in  this  country.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  for  1901,  a  number  of  well- 
known  authorities  on  the  subject,  including  Professor  Smith,  gave 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  danger  that  human  beings  may 
run  from  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  tuberculous  animals. 
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Professr  Janewa}%  of  New  York,  who  attended  the  British  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  as  a  delegate  from  this  c'ountiy,  stated  as  his 
personal  opinion  that  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  accepting 
Professor  Koch's  conclusions,  since  they  involve  no  inconsiderable 
risks.  In  certain  recent  cases  where  groups  of  children  were  fed 
on  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow.  Professor  Janeway  has  seen  the 
occurrence  of  tuberculous  glands  in  families  where  there  was  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  presence  of  tuberculosis,  except 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  infected  food. 

Professor  Jacobi,  whose  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
children's  diseases  must  have  great  weight  because  of  his  large 
experience,  said  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tubercu- 
lous meat  and  milk  might  prove  the  source  of  tuberculosis. 
Delicate  children  are  so  susceptible  to  infection  that  the  use  of 
tuberculous  milk  becomes  especially  dangerous.  He  believes 
that  the  danger  from  such  sources  of  tuberculous  infection  has 
been  rather  underestimated  than  overestimated. 

Professor  Theobald  Smith  said  that  where  only  a  few  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  are  swallowed  there  is  probably  very  little  danger 
of  their  infecting  human  beings.  Where  very  many  bacilli  find 
their  way  into  the  digestive  tract,  as  would  happen  especially  in 
the  case  of  children  who  are  fed  exclusively  on  milk,  if  that  sub- 
stance contained  micro-organisms,  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
serious  danger. 

Edison's  New  Storage  Battery. — It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  recently  announced  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  storage  battery 
by  Edison  may  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
So  far  the  difficulty  with  electric  automobiles  has  been  in  the 
weight  and  tendency  to  deterioration  of  the  storage  batteries 
employed.  At  present  a  new  storage  battery  weighs  1 1 5  pounds 
per  horse-power  hour.  Deterioration  advances  so  rapidly  that 
after  three  months  of  charging  and  discharging  the  battery  weighs 
400  pounds  per  horse-power  hour.  In  six  months  the  battery  is 
run  out  and  must  be  replaced  by  another.  Edison  has  recently 
patented  a  storage  battery  which  weighs  only  50  pounds  per 
horse-power  hour,  and  has  been  recharged  and  discharged  320 
times  without  increase  of  weight  or  other  deterioration.  The  new 
storage  battery  consists  of  a  steel  case  holding  a  solution  of 
potash,  in  which  are  immersed  steel  plates  coated  with  oxide  of 
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iron  and  oxide  of  nickel.  The  battery  is  charged  by  reducing  the 
oxide  of  iron  to  metallic  iron,  the  nickel  being  raised  to  a  higher 
oxide  during  the  process.  During  the  discharge  of  the  battery 
the  oxygen  passes  from  the  nickel  to  the  iron,  the  metallic  iron 
being  oxidized  back  to  its  original  state.  The  process  is  a  species 
of  internal  combustion  in  which  the  oxygen  for  the  process  is 
stored  up  on  the  nickel,  in  order  to  burn  the  iron.  No  other  in- 
ternal reaction  takes  place  in  the  battery.  It  seems  advisable  that 
those  who  are  about  to  invest  in  automobiles — and  who  shall  say 
that  they  would  not  be  desirable  for  city  and  country  under  any 
circumstances  ? — should  wait  until  the  new  battery  has  been  put 
into  practical  use  in  the  construction  of  automobiles.  The  use  of 
electricity  for  these  conveyances  seems  the  most  suitable  power 
for  many  reasons,  and  especially  because  of  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  noise,  bad  smells,  and  danger. 

Agriculture  and  Biology. — As  a  consequence  of  the  success  of 
last  year's  crop  the  newspapers  have  recently  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  in  this  country 
promises  to  prove  as  lucrative  as  was  anticipated  from  the  results 
of  Government  experimentation  upon  the  culture  of  the  fruit 
about  two  years  ago.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Smyrna  fig  sur- 
passes all  other  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  commercial  value.  It 
commands  much  better  prices.  Attempts  were  made  for  many 
years  to  cultivate  Smyrna  figs  in  California,  but  without  success. 
Cuttings  from  Smyrna  fig  trees  were  brought  over  at  great  ex- 
pense, but  the  fruit  refused  to  ripen.  The  figs  withered  and 
dropped  off,  just  when  hopes  were  highest  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  crop. 

Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  in  hand  the  investi- 
gations for  the  reasons  of  this  failure.  It  was  found  that  the 
Smyrna  fig  owes  its  peculiar  flavor  to  the  fertiHzation  of  the 
flower  of  the  budding  fig  with  pollen  derived  from  the  wild  fig, 
or  caprifig.  Since  time  immemorial,  in  Oriental  countries,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  break  off  the  fruits  of  the  caprifig,  bring  them 
to  the  edible  fig  trees  and  tie  them  to  the  limbs.  From  the 
caprifigs  there  issues  a  minute  insect  which,  covered  with  pollen, 
crawls  into  the  flower  receptacles  of  the  edible  figs,  fertilizes  them 
and  brings  about  a  subsequent  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
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All  attempts  to  introduce  the  fig-fertilizing  insect,  scientifically- 
known  as  Blastophaga  (literally,  the  spore  eater),  into  this  coun- 
try failed  until  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
the  matter  up,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  introducing  them,  but 
worked  out  the  method  by  which  they  could  be  carried  over  the 
winter.  This  was  accomplished  by  erecting  cloth  houses  to  cover 
the  over-wintering  caprifig  trees.  The  expert  sent  out  to  watch 
the  process  in  the  following  spring  made  a  number  of  interesting 
observations.  He  found  that  the  insect  prefers  to  enter  fig  buds 
that  are  in  the  shade,  evidently  not  liking  to  work  in  the  sun. 
The  most  valuable  figs  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  grow  on 
the  small  inner  twigs.  This  inside  growth  in  most  of  the  trees 
had  been  carefully  trimmed  away  on  the  principle  that  sunlight 
was  the  most  important  ripening  agent. 

An  extremely  interesting  observation  made  by  the  expert  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  his  stay  in  California  was 
with  regard  to  the  loss  in  the  fig  crop  caused  by  birds.  This  is 
very  great.  The  principal  marauder  is  the  California  house-finch, 
or  hnnet.  Mr.  Schwartz,  the  expert,  found  that  these  birds  never 
nest  on  the  fig  trees,  but  on  the  shade  trees  along  the  roads,  on 
the  garden  trees  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  willows  and  cotton 
woods  along  the  ditches.  The  birds  do  not  fly  far  from  their 
nests,  and  consequently  little  damage  is  done  in  the  centre  of  the 
fig  orchard,  while  along  the  borders  hardly  a  single  good  fig  is 
harvested  on  account  of  the  birds.  He  advises,  therefore,  that  a 
Smyrna  fig  orchard  should  not  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
shade  trees,  or  orange  groves. 

The  details  of  this  single  incident  in  the  work  of  recent  years 
show  how  much  science  can  serve  the  practical  fruit-grower  and 
farmer.  The  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects  and  birds  becomes 
precious  information  that  represents  pecuniary  gain  or  loss.  The 
demands  of  a  luscious  fruit  to  be  crossed  with  a  vigorous,  though 
seemingly  unsuitable  stock,  before  it  comes  to  perfection,  seem  a 
dream  of  the  enthusiastic  botanist,  but  are  actually  commercial 
data  of  great  importance.  The  Entomological  Bureau  of  our 
Agricultural  Department  has  for  years  been  doing  excellent  prac- 
tical, yet  thoroughly  scientific,  work  of  this  kind  that  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  governments  throughout  the  world. 
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NEWMAN.  An  Appreciation  in  Two  Lectures :  with  the  Choicest  Passages 
of  His  Writings  Selected  and  Arranged  by  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D, 
The  Appendix  Contains  Six  of  His  Eminence's  Letters  Not  Hitherto 
Published.    New  York :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1902.    Pp.  255. 

Dr.  Whyte's  estimate  of  Newman  as  set  forth  in  these  lectures  was 
intended,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
valuation  and  an  eulogium.  *'  I  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love," 
he  writes  in  his  introduction,  * '  and  Newman  has  always  inspired  me 
with  all  these  feelings  toward  himself  and  toward  many  of  his  works. 
...  I  intend  this  little  essay  of  mine  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
acknowledgment  and  a  tribute  than  anything  else.  An  acknowledg- 
ment, that  is,  of  what  I  owe  of  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  heart 
to  this  great  author."  He  does  not,  indeed,  believe  that  Newman 
was  without  faults,  or  that  his  writings  do  not  contain  manifold  errors 
inherent  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  viewed  by 
those  outside  the  fold  of  the  Church ;  but  he  would  have  men  who  do 
not  already  know  Newman,  become  acquainted  with  his  nobler  traits, 
and  to  make  them  realize  ''that  we  differ  from  other  men  quite  as 
much  as  they  differ  from  us."  He  wishes  to  make  Protestants  see 
' '  how  hateful  is  the  spirit  of  party  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  over 
against  that,  how  beautiful  is  an  open  mind  and  a  hospitable  heart. ' ' 

After  this  preliminary  definition  of  his  purpose  Dr.  Whyte  gives  a 
rapid  sketch  of  Newman's  life,  his  intercourse  with  the  leading  men 
at  Oxford,  his  literary  activity,  his  struggles  for  light  down  to  tlie  end 
of  his  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mary's  at  the  Univer- 
sity. **  We  would  willingly  remain  with  Newman  in  St.  Mary's  pulpit 
to  the  end, '  *  says  Dr.  Whyte,  * '  if  he  would  only  remain  there  with 
us. ' '  And  here  our  author  expresses  the  first  note  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Dr.  Newman's  statement  of  his  intellectual  position  after  he  had 
entered  the  Catholic  Church.  That  statement  is  found  in  the 
Apologia : 

*'  I  have  had  no  variations  to  record,  and  have  had  no  anxiety  of  heart  whatever. 
I  have  been  in  perfect  peace  and  contentment ;  I  have  never  had  one  doubt.  I  was 
not  conscious  to  myself,  on  my  conversion,  of  any  change,  intellectual  or  moral, 
wrought  in  my  mind.     I  was  not  conscious  of  firmer  faith  in  the  fundamental   truths 
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of  Revelation,  or  of  more  self-command.  I  had  no  more  fervor ;  but  it  was  like 
coming  into  port  after  a  rough  sea,  and  my  happiness  on  that  score  remains  to  this 
day." 

To  these  words  Dr.  Whyte  takes  exception.  ''  I,  for  one,  am  not 
satisfied,"  he  says,  <'with  that  statement,  frank,  and  open,  and  guile- 
less as  it  looks,  and  as  I  entirely  believe  it  to  be. ' '  What  Dr.  Whyte 
would  want  to  know  is  whether  Newman  found  himself  after  his  con- 
version to  Rome  ' '  any  better  able  to  keep  his  heart  clean  of  pride, 
and  of  anger,  and  of  ill-will,  say  at  the  Jesuits,  at  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  at  Charles  Kingsley  ?  And  of  self-satisfaction  and  elation  of  mind 
when  the  Apologia^  say,  turned  out  so  well,  and  was  received  with 
such  universal  acclamation  ?  ' '  And  Dr.  Whyte  assures  us  that  if  this 
question  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  Newman  could  have 
satisfied  him  about  all  these  things,  ^^  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  possibly 
have  rested  short  of  the  same  submission  and  surrender  to  Rome  that 
he  made''  (p.  55).  '' But  if  Newman's  perfect  peace  and  absolute 
contentment,"  after  his  conversion,  ''terminated  short  of  an  entirely 
humble,  and  holy,  and  heavenly  heart,  then  I  shall  remain  where 
lamr 

These  are  noble  words  of  resolve.  Dr.  Whyte  thereupon  proceeds 
to  ascertain  whether  Newman  had  gained  such  peace  of  mind  as  comes 
from  being  ''  better  able  to  keep  his  heart  clean  of  pride,  and  anger, 
and  ill-will."  He  finds  evidence  to  the  contrary,  showing  that  New- 
man was  proud  and  irreconcilable.  And  so  Dr.  Whyte  must  needs 
refrain  from  following  Newman  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Here  is 
the  evidence. 

♦*I  am  pained  above  measure  when  one  who  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
Newman  in  his  old  age  ( sic  ! )  quite  outspokenly  accuses  him  of  extraordinary  im- 
placability toward  anyone  who  either  thwarted  or  disappointed  him  .  .  .  'John,' 
said  his  sister,  *  can  be  most  amiable,  most  generous.  He  can  win  warm  love  from 
all  his  friends,  but  to  become  his  friend  the  essential  condition  is  that  you  see  every- 
thing along  his  lines  and  accept  him  as  your  leader.'  "      (Italics  are  ours. ) 

Is  it  possible  that  these  lines  come  from  a  man  who  in  this  v^ry 
connection  tells  us,  not  only  that  he  is  in  dead  earnest,  but  that  he 
has  made  search  in  the  various  autobiographic  writings  of  Newman, 
for  all  these  momentous  things?  Why,  Newman  in  the  first  place 
never  lived  in  ''  his  old  age  "  or  for  upwards  of  forty  years  before  his 
death  in  company  with  his  sister.  If  as  a  boy,  or  in  his  early  Prot- 
estant days,  he  left  the  impression  on  the  members  of  his  family, 
from  whom  he  separated,  that  he  was  resentful  or  irreconcilable,  he 
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certainly  freed  himself  from  these  weaknesses  so  far  as  they  were  acts 
of  the  will,  by  the  exercise  of  that  piety  which  the  Catholic  Church 
not  only  teaches,  but  enforces  through  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

Everybody  familiar  with  Newman's  career  knows  that  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at'Brompton  Oratory.  He  had  practically 
left  the  world  before  1850,  as  founder  of  the  London  Oratory,  though 
circumstances  brought  him  into  secular  activity  for  a  time ;  but  neither 
of  his  sisters,  both  of  whom  were  married,  could  have  lived  with  him 
or  even  near  him  for  any  length  of  time  after  his  conversion.  Francis 
Newman  has  said  and  written  some  hard  things  about  his  older  brother 
John,  with  whom,  as  a  practical  atheist,  the  Cardinal  naturally  differed 
on  religious  grounds ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  Francis  was  the 
cynic,  not  John,  the  criticism  of  the  younger  brother  only  pretends  to 
cover  the  first  forty  years  of  Newman's  life,  and  there  was  half  a  cen- 
tury after  that  during  which  the  Catholic  religion  was  able  to  soften 
the  lines  of  the  great  man's  disposition.  Of  that  period  we  know 
much  more  than  Dr.  Whyte  seems  to  have  been  able  to  discover.  A 
Protestant  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry  Jennings,  quite  capable,  it  seems, 
of  taking  a  critical  view  of  others  lives' ,  since  he  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Curiosities  of  Criticism^  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  Newman's  later  life 
at  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham  where  as  a  resident  in  the  neighborhood 
he  had  occasion  to  observe  the  Cardinal  and  learn  from  those  who 
lived  with  him.  He  tells  us  of  the  genial,  kindly  ways  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oratorian  community  and  their  superior.  ''Two  things 
which  most  strike  the  visitor  among  these  ecclesiastics  (whose  superior 
Newman  was  at  the  time)  are  their  thoroughly  English  tone,  and  the 
liberality  in  the  highest  sense  of  their  views.  So  passes  Dr.  Newman's 
life  in  his  Birmingham  home,  its  tranquil  coiu-se  broken  at  rare  inter- 
vals by  visits  of  old  and  cherished  friends,  chiefly  of  his  Oxford  days, 
or  by  retirement  to  a  tiny  country  house  of  the  Oratorians,  a  few  miles 
distant,  at  Rednal. ' '  Here  amid  his  companions  one  might  witness 
"  the  play  of  wit  and  fancy,  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence, 
.  .•  .  in  all  of  which  the  superior  fully  bears  his  part,  his  clear  musi- 
cal voice  interposing  frequently  to  add  the  contribution  of  his  mitis 
sapientia  to  the  genial  hour." 

Indeed,  nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  Catholic  life  of  the 
great  Cardinal  than  the  influence  of  that  divine  wisdom,  inherent  in 
the  Church's  life,  which  controls  and  softens  natural  temperament. 
That  Newman  could  be  cynical  with  the  refinement  of  cruel  imper- 
sonality which  belongs  to  genius  alone,  every  one  realized  in  1864 
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when  he  had  to  demand  from  Mr.  Kingsley,  whom  Dr.  Whyte  men- 
tions, proof  of  the  charge  making  Newman  say  that  **  truth  for 
its  own  sake  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy,  and  that 
it  need  not  be,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be."  But  Newman, 
as  the  days  of  his  Catholic  life  went  on,  deeply  regretted  that  he  had 
ever  wounded  Mr.  Kingsley,  even  though  the  latter  had  attacked  his 
most  sacred  dignity  and  was  rebutted  in  fair  and  open  contest.  When 
eleven  years  later  Newman  learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  he 
was  able  to  write  to  an  Anglican  clergyman,  Sir  William  Cope,  as 
follows : 

*' The  Oratory,  February  13,  1875. 
**  My  Dear  Sir  William, — 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  so  premature,  shocked  me.  I  never  from  the  first 
have  felt  any  anger  towards  him.  As  I  said  in  the  first  pages  of  my  Apologia^  it  is 
very  difficult  to  be  angry  with  a  man  one  has  never  seen.  A  casual  reader  would 
think  my  language  denoted  anger,  but  it  did  not.  I  have  ever  felt  from  experience 
that  no  one  would  believe  me  in  earnest  if  I  spoke  calmly.  When  again  and  again 
I  denied  the  repeated  report  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  coming  back  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  have  uniformly  found  that  if  I  simply  denied  it,  this  only  made  the  news- 
papers repeat  the  report  more  confidently ;  but  if  I  said  something  sharp,  they 
abused  me  for  scurrility  against  the  Church  I  had  left,  but  they  believed  me.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  this  was  the  reason  why  I  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  be  tame  and  not 
show  indignation  at  Mr.  Kingsley' s  charges.  Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  a  similar  course  towards  those  who  said  I  could  not  receive  the 
Vatican  Decrees.  I  sent  a  sharp  letter  to  the  Guardian,  and,  of  course,  the  Guar- 
dian called  me  names,  but  it  believed  me,  and  did  not  allow  the  offence  of  its 
correspondent  to  be  repeated. 

**  As  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  much  less  could  I  feel  any  resentment  against  him,  when 
he  was  accidentally  the  instrument,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God,  by  whom  I  had 
an  opportunity  given  me,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  had,  of  vindicating  my 
character  and  conduct  in  my  Apologia.  I  heard,  too,  a  few  years  back  from  a  friend 
that  he  chanced  to  go  into  Chester  Cathedral,  and  found  Mr.  Kingsley  preaching 
about  me  kindly,  though,  of  course,  with  criticisms  on  me.  And  it  has  rejoiced  me 
to  observe  lately  that  he  was  defending  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  in  his  views  generally,  nearing  the  Catholic  view  of  things.  I  have  always 
hoped  that  by  good  luck  I  might  meet  him,  feeling  sure  there  would  be  no  embar- 
rassment on  my  part,  and  I  said  Mass  for  his  soul  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  death. 

*'  Most  truly  yours, 

**JoHN  H.  Newman." 

The  supposed  hostility  between  Newman  and  Manning  to  which 
Mr.  Whyte  also  alludes  has  been  made  the  theme  of  varied  reflec- 
tion. To  our  mind  there  never  existed  any  hostility  between  the 
two  men,   and  if  there  was   any  pronounced  antagonism  of  views 
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on  such  vital  subjects  as  defending  the  opportuneness  of  the  defi- 
nition of  Infallibility  and  the  general  policy  that  affected  the  public 
opinion  of  England,  whose  conversion  both  men  had  at  heart,  it 
certainly  did  not  leave  any  animosity  in  Newman  which  might  be 
construed  into  resentment  or  ill-will  towards  the  Cardinal  of  West- 
minster. They  simply  had  different  views,  and  perhaps  at  one  time 
believed  that  they  should  exert  their  personal  influence  in  prevent- 
ing the  respective  opposing  policy  from  gaining  the  ascendency, 
inasmuch  as  they  considered  it  capable  of  retarding  the  conversion 
of  Englishmen,  which  both  so  much  desired.  That  this  difference  of 
views  concerning  matters  which  seemed  so  vital  in  their  results  should 
establish  or  maintain  a  certain  lack  of  external  and  impersonal 
sympathy,  and  perchance  give  color  to  a  disposition  to  criticize 
each  other's  methods,  every  student  of  human  nature  can  realize; 
but  such  a  disposition  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  lack  of  that  charity 
which  gains  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Newman  in  his  later  career 
was  proverbially  gentle  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  espe- 
cially in  religious  matters.  There  is  among  his  letters  one  addressed 
to  the  son  of  that  very  sister  whom  Mr.  Whyte  seems  to  have  m 
mind,  which  contradicts  what  the  latter  assumes,  and  shows  Newman's 
generous  disposition  towards  those  who,  however  they  might  differ  from 
him,  were  not  positively  deaf  to  God's  call.  The  letter  ends  with 
these  words : 

**  For  myself,  now  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  I  say  from  a  full  heart,  that  God 
has  never  failed  me.  .  .  .  And  what  He  has  been  to  me,  who  has  deserved  His  love 
so  little,  such  will  He  be,  I  believe  and  know ^  to  everyone  who  does  not  repel  Him 
and  turn  from  His  pleading. ' ' 

But  one  might  cite  a  hundred  passages  from  Newman's  correspond- 
ence, from  his  later  writings,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  friends 
who  were  intimately  connected  with  him  all  during  his  Catholic  life, 
to  show  how  his  days,  like  good  wine,  became  sweeter  with  age  under 
the  mellowing  influence  of  the  Church's  doctrine  and  discipline.  Let 
Dr.  Whyte  look  to  his  sincerity.  There  is  in  the  selections  he  makes 
from  Newman's  writing  enough  of  that  soul-life  breathing  the  sweet 
aroma  of  genuine  Catholic  life  to  make  any  one  suspect  the  fictitious 
testimony  to  which  our  author  has  been  misled  to  appeal.  His  own 
MS.  correspondence  would  show  how  ready  Newman  was,  not  only  to 
condone,  but  to  apologize  in  unreserved  humility  and  to  give  his 
antagonist  the  full  benefit  of  the  doubt.     Note  this  : 
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"  My  Dear  Dr.  Whyte, — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  Commentary  which  you  have  sent  me.^  It  has  interested 
me  greatly.  .  .  .  But  it  pains  me  that  so  large  a  heart  as  yours  should  so  little  enter 
into  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  let  alone  agreeing  to  it. "   .   .   . 

Having  adopted  the  proper  emendation  for  stating  correctly  the 
Catholic  doctrine  in  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Whyte' s  work,  the  latter 
asks  Cardinal  Newman  to  allow  him  to  publish  his  letter.  The  Cardi- 
nal answered  that  if  the  letter  were  published  with  the  correction,  it 
might  give  his  criticism  the  air  of  a  personal  grievance,  when  it  was 
simply  a  question  of  misconceiving  the  Catholic  faith.  Subsequently 
Dr.  Whyte  suggested,  it  appears,  the  possibility  of  there  being  different 
views  of  the  doctrine  among  orthodox  Catholics.  This  notion  the 
Cardinal  repels  by  sending  him  the  Penny  Catechism  taught  in  our 
schools.  A  few  days  after  that  the  Cardinal  writes  the  following 
characteristic  letter  to  Dr.  Whyte  : 

**  B.M.,  January  2,  1884. 
"Dear  Doctor  Whyte, — 

"Since  I  sent  you  my  letter,  agreeing  to  your  printing  'substance,'  etc.,  in 
inverted  comas,  I  have  been  teased  with  the  thought  that  I  have  not  been  fair  to  you, 
as  I  will  explain. 

"  You  say  *  this  is  directed  against  the  Popish  doctrine.'  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  *  Popish  doctrine '  is  not  what  you  have  stated  it  to  be,  but  I  am  not  fair  to 
yourself  when  I  allow  you  to  propose  to  say  that  '  the  Shorter  Catechism '  directs 
its  words  against  the  doctrine  [really  ours)  of  'the  change  of  substance.'  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  its  writers  knew  little  or  thought  little,  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  were  aiming  at  the  extreme  notions  of  the  multitude  who  were  in  many 
places  superstitious  and  sadly  in  want  of  instruction  ? 

"  This  doubt  has  made  me  quite  miserable,  since  you  have  been  so  very  kind  to 
me  ;  and  I  so  confide  in  that  kindness  that  I  would  rather  put  the  matter  entirely 
into  your  hands  without  me. 

**  Excuse  this  bad  writing,  but  the  power  to  hold  a  pen  is. going  from  me. 

*'  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"John  H.  Card.  Newman." 

But  let  anyone  judge  the  Cardinal  by  the  acts  and  utterances  of 
his  last  twenty  years,  and  one  must  be  deeply  prejudiced  not  to  realize 
that,  without  ever  minimizing  his  doctrinal  position,  he  ever  grew  in 
meekness,  humility  and  kindliness  towards  all,  even  those  who  had  in 
past  days  most  bitterly  persecuted  him  by  their  misrepresentations 
and  open  suspicions. 

H.  J.  H. 

^  In  which  Dr.  Whyte  had  unwittingly  misrepresented  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  which  he  styles  "the  Popish  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. " 
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THE  OAKE  OF  DESTITUTE,  NEGLECTED  AND  DELINQUENT 
OHILDEEN.  By  Homer  Folks,  Superintendent  of  Ohildren's  Aid 
Society,  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Oo.  1902.  Pp.  251. 
Mr.  Herbert  Brown  is  editing  a  serial  history  of  the  evolution  of 
American  Philanthropy  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  present 
volume  is  one  of  the  series.  It  furnishes  important  facts  collected  by 
Mr.  Folks  for  the  guidance  of  American  social  workers  who  have  to 
deal  with  a  number  of  problems  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  the 
just  estimates  of  past  experiments.  The  almshouse  of  colonial  days 
was  a  wholly  penal  establishment  supplementing  the  recognition  of 
poverty  as  a  social  stigma,  if  not  a  crime,  by  the  crude  systems  of 
outdoor  relief  copied  from  the  English  poor  laws.  With  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  there  developed  a  system  of  elaborate 
specialization  of  palliative  charity,  which  gradually  broadened  into  a 
general  public  interest  aiming  at  preventive  measures.  With  these 
three  stages  of  development  Mr.  Brown  purposes  to  deal  in  eight 
divisions ;  Institutional  care  of  destitute  adults  ;  Defectives :  The 
insane,  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  ;  Hospitals  :  Dispensaries  and 
nursing  ;  The  treatment  of  criminals  ;  Destitute,  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  ;  Care  and  relief  of  needy  families ;  Supervisory  and 
educational  movements  ;   Preventive  and  constructive  philanthropy. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volume  deserves  special  attention  from 
those  who  conduct  our  Catholic  institutions  for  children.  Mr.  Folks 
gives  ample  credit  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Church  to  provide  for 
the  ignorant,  destitute  and  delinquent  children  of  its  members,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  Catholic  settlement.  ''  In  founding  children's 
institutions  of  a  distinctly  religious  character,  the  Catholics  easily  took 
the  lead.  Of  the  seventy -seven  institutions  established  prior  to  185 1, 
twenty-one  were  under  Catholic  auspices. ' '  Whilst  Catholics  have  as 
a  rule  not  only  taken  the  initiative  in  making  common  provision  for 
the  needy  portion  of  their  community,  but  mostly  maintained  them 
as  absolutely  private  charities,  public  sentiment  in  the  course  of  time 
sanctioned  the  system  of  making  the  State  or  municipal  revenue  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  even  such  institutions  as  were  exclusively 
denominational.  Of  late  years  there  has,  however,  begun  a  reaction 
against  the  per  capita  payment  system  which  regulated  the  claims  of 
individual  institutions.  Catholics  have  felt  this  reaction  more  than 
others,  both  because  they  represent  a  very  large  number  of  charity 
institutions  and  because  the  religious  orders  which  as  a  rule  conduct 
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these  institutions  are  under  certain  restrictions  incident  to  their 
religious  profession.  Yet  there  is  seeming  wisdom  in  the  argument 
against  per  capita  distribution  of  State  resources  for  charity.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  serve  as  an  inducement  for  the  upbuilding  of 
large  institutions  and  long  retention  of  inmates.  That  is  considered 
an  evil  from  the  civic  point  of  view,  especially  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  sooner  the  destitute  are  made  to  work  for  their  support  in  the 
world,  the  better  for  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  who  are  paying  taxes. 
The  predominating  tendency  is  towards  State  control  of  all  public 
charity  agencies,  though  private  charity  will  never  be  wholly  elimi- 
nated. For  our  part,  we  should,  nevertheless,  advocate  the  per  capita 
system,  since  the  abuses  occasioned  by  it  can  be  obviated  by  proper 
legislation.  A  main  reason  for  preferring  this  system  of  dealing  with 
a  common  need  is  its  inherent  equity  and  the  protection  which  it 
guarantees  against  abuses  of  State  control.  The  State  is  always  prone 
to  ignore  the  religious  convictions  of  the  individual,  yet  these  are 
after  all  the  most  sacred  rights  we  hold.  Twen  if  the  above  men- 
tioned danger  of  abuse  operated  in  isolated  instances,  it  would  still  be 
preferable  to  a  system  of  State  paternalism,  which  is  essentially  unre- 
publican,  whatever  might  be  its  advantages  in  simplifying  the  mechan- 
ism of  public  management  and  external  order. 

WHEEE  IS  THE  OHUEOH  OP  OHKIST  ?  By  M.  Van  der  Hagen,  S.J. 
"With  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
the  Eev.  Alphonsus  Canon  van  de  Eydt.  Bruges,  Belgium :  St.  Augus- 
tine's Society,  Descl  'e,  De  Brouwer  &  Co.    1902.    Pp.  198. 

Father  Hagen  writes  this  little  book  with  a  well-informed  mind 
and,  as  he  tells  us,  after  mature  reflection.  It  leads  the  reader  to  find 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  by  the  traditional  marks  of  unity,  holiness, 
universality,  apostolicity ;  and  then  in  order  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction thus  acquired  the  author  discusses  certain  points  of  Catholic 
doctrine  in  relation  to  Protestant  belief.  Faith  in  the  Bible  alone, 
the  relative  value  of  faith  and  good  works,  the  charges  usually  made 
by  Protestants  against  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  confessional, 
indulgences,  purgatory,  are  questions  which  the  author  examines  in  a 
controversial  mood.  And  here,  we  believe,  despite  the  general  excel- 
lence of  Father  Hagen's  method,  his  translation,  if  not  his  argument, 
is  likely  to  miss  its  object.  Whatever  Protestants  in  Holland  may 
believe  as  to  the  actual  teaching  of  Luther,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
no  sensible  American  or  English  Protestant  recognizes  the  sufficiency 
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'oi  faith  without  good  works  as  Luther's  actual  teaching,  although  the 
exaggerated  written  form  of  his  sentiments  may  imply  this.  But  even 
if  he  did  mean  what  Father  Hagen  and  numberless  controversialists 
before  him  have  managed  to  understand  by  the  strong  Saxon  words  of 
the  I'eckless  reformer,  the  actual  argument  has  no  force  at  all.  Does 
any  Lutheran  preacher  dispense  his  congregation  from  the  practice  of 
virtue  because  such  is  the  alleged  teaching  of  the  founder  of  Luther- 
anism?  Does  not  the  Lutheran  Catechism  itself  plainly  teach  the 
obligation  even  of  works  of  mercy,  and  certainly  of  the  observance  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  ?  At  all  events,  Protestants  for  whom  this 
English  translation  must  be  intended  do  not  as  a  rule  admit  that  an 
abstract  or  dead  faith  will  save  any  man.  They  believe  that  one  has 
to  do  something.  And  if  Luther  declared  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
is  uncanonical,  because,  as  is  sometimes  said,  it  opposed  his  view  of 
the  necessity  oi faith  alone — that  is,  without  works — it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  English  reformers  kept  St.  James  and  have  him  to  this 
day  as  part  of  the  authorized  Bible. 

No  good  can  therefore  come  from  citing  Luther  as  teaching  that 
'■ '  good  works  are  bad  and  sinful, ' '  and  that  '■ '  no  sin  can  make  man 
lose  his  soul,  save  want  of  faith"  (p.  136).  And  all  the  learned 
references  to  the  Opera  07nnia  of  Luther  and  his  sixteenth  century 
opponents  are  thrown  away  upon  the  Protestant  who  looks  for  truth. 
He  understands  Luther  simply  to  have  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
faith  as  compared  with  works  of  man  in  the  state  of  unredeemed  sin- 
fulness, and  hence  he  teaches  the  utter  worthlessness  of  human  effort 
as  apart  from  faith.  To  make  him  eat  his  words  by  interpreting  them 
in  the  exaggerated  fashion  which  their  sound  indeed  permits,  but 
which  can  never  be  imputed  to  the  Protestant  as  his  actual  creed,  is 
simply  overshooting  the  mark,  and  will  turn  away  a  man  who  sees 
things  with  his  own  eyes.  Similar  criticism  applies  to  the  citation  of 
inaccessible  books,  such  as  Luther's  De  Captivit.  Babylon.,  etc.,  which 
will  be  deemed  pedantry  by  the  average  American  who  would  not  care 
what  things  Luther  said,  if  Lutherans  of  to-day  do  not  believe  such 
things. 

We  have  selected  Father  Hagen's  little  volume  for  criticism,  per- 
haps rather  ungraciously,  but  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  just  one  class  of  defects  in  attempts  to  make  converts  by  the  old 
method  of  exaggeration  and  recrimination.  What  we  need  is  explana- 
tion pure  and  simple  of  the  truth. 
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THE  BOY  SAVER'S  SERIES.  Booklet  the  second.  Natural  Attrac- 
tions. By  the  Rev.  G-eorge  E.  Quin,  S.J.  New  York  City  :  Messen- 
ger Library.    Pp.  135. 

We  confess  to  being  decidedly  impressed  by  Father  Quin's  methods- 
of  fortifying  our  Catholic  young  men  against  the  multiform  danger 
that  threatens  the  preservation  of  their  faith  after  they  have  left  the- 
tutelage  of  the  home  or  the  school.  It  makes  distinctly  against  that 
most  insidious  view  of  the  secular  mind  which  considers  philanthropy 
the  equivalent  of  religion,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  combats  the- 
naturalistic  tendency  towards  paganism  which  shows  itself  in  an. 
exaggerated  devotion  to  physical  and  mental  culture  as  the  highest 
aim  of  our  future  manhood.  Yet  while  Father  Quin  recognizes  the- 
excess  of  either  sort  as  disastrous  to  the  moral  and  social  progress  of 
the  present  generation,  he  does  not  exclude  either  philanthropy  or 
physical  exercise  from  his  programme  as  means  to  a  nobler  end.  If 
the  expedients  suggested  as  promoting  physical  and  mental  vigor 
succeed  in  * '  making  boys  robust,  intelligent,  tasteful — well  and 
good.  If  by  providing  occupation,  etc. ,  these  same  expedients  are  of 
a  kind  to  always  promote  juvenile  morality — well  and  better;  "  but 
his  immediate  object  is  to  suggest  inducements,  which  in  the  form  of 
desirable  attractions  will  fill  and  strengthen  religious  societies^  thus- 
drawing  the  young  to  life-long  and  practical  prof ession  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  All  the  elements  that  may  be  usefully  and  lawfully  employed! 
to  support  this  chief  aim  are  sketched,  analyzed,  and  excellently  illus- 
trated in  a  clear,  terse  style  which  shows  that  the  writer  speaks  fronb 
conviction  and  experience  with  boy's  nature  and  man's  hope. 

We  have  met  many  priests  throughout  the  country  who  have  made 
earnest  attempts  to  organize  societies  of  young  men,  and  who,  after 
repeated  and  earnest  trial,  have  found  themselves  obliged  to  abandon.) 
the  work,  owing  to  the  discouraging  difficulties  of  keeping  their  boys- 
within  those  limits  of  enjoyment  and  subordination  on  which  their 
future  good  depends.  Father  Quin  shows  up  these  difficulties,  points- 
out  their  inevitable  characteristics,  and  the  only  remedy  by  which > 
these  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  necessity  of  '' stooping 
with  dignity,"  of  avoiding  ''favoritism,"  of  keeping  within  ''the  sacredi 
precincts,"  of  taking  into  account  the  propensity  of  youth  for  show,, 
notoriety,  chivalry,  etc. ,  are  so  admirably  discussed,  that  no  essential 
aid  to  accomplish  the  end  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
this  priestly  guide  for  juveniles.  The  direct  means  to  promote  the 
healthy  enjoyment  of  boys,   with  all  the  accidental  helps,   such  as 
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badges,  torchlight  parades,  prizes  and  paraphernalia,  are  treated  in 
detail.  The  financial  question — its  educational  and  disciplinary  side, 
its  economic  side — receives  that  thorough  attention  which  an  organizer 
must  demand  to  insure  his  enterprise  against  ultimate  failure. 

Father  Quin's  first  pamphlet  was  entitled  *'  Organizers  and  their 
First  Steps. ' '  We  commended  that  pamphlet  in  these  pages  at  the 
time  as  it  deserved  ;  but  this  second  booklet  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  former.  It  inculcates  the  most  vital  principle  of  perseverance 
and  patience,  aside  from  a  clever  way  to  make  the  best  of  the  boyish 
humors  and  to  turn  them  into  permanently  useful  channels.  A  third 
pamphlet  is  to  follow,  under  the  title  of  '*  Indoor  Fun."  It  will  be 
a  directory  for  conducting  boys'  clubs^  that  most  problematic  feature 
of  juvenile  life  in  a  large  parish,  which  alike  tries  priest  and  parent. 

LE  VOOABTTLAIRE  PHILOSOPHIQUE.  Par  Edmond  aoblot,  Doctenr 
esLettres,  Charge  de  cours  a  I'Universite  de  Caen.  Paris:  Librairie 
Annand  Colin.    1901.    Pp.  xiii— 489. 

PHILOSOPHIE  GENEKALE  ET  METAPHYSIQUE.  Tome  I  de  la  Bib- 
liotheque  dn  Congres  International  de  Philosophie.  Paris :  Librairie 
Annand  Colin.    Pp.  xxii— 460. 

The  first  of  these  two  books  is  a  serviceable  handbook  of  philo- 
sophical terminology.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  but  rather  to  present  it  in  relation  to  the  everyday  wants  of  the 
student  of  philosophy  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  He  has,  there- 
fore, aimed  at  brevity  and  clarity  rather  than  at  erudition.  The 
meanings  of  philosophical  terms  are  not  set  forth  in  their  historical 
development,  as  is  the  case  in  such  cognate  works,  for  instance,  as 
Eisler's  Phil.  Wortei-buch^  but  in  their  actual  use  by  contemporary 
philosophical  literature.  From  this  standpoint  the  book  will  serve 
the  reader  of  present  philosophy  in  the  French  language. 

The  other  work  whose  title  appears  above  brings  together  the 
papers  on  general  philosophy  read  before  the  International  Congress 
that  met  at  Paris  during  the  recent  Paris  Exposition.  The  opening 
address  by  Professor  Boutroux  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  present  posi- 
tion and  the  future  outlook  of  philosophy,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
physical  sciences.  There  follow  in  order  essays  on  the  psychological 
origin  of  our  belief  (?)  in  the  law  of  causality  ;  the  relation  of  spatial 
intuition  to  intellectual  representations ;  contemporary  idealism ; 
metaphysics  and  positivism  ;  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity and  secondary  educational  institutions ;  the  education  of  the  Ego; 
the  neo-criticat  doctrine  of  the  categories ;  psychology  and  hypnot- 
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ism ;  the  dialectic  of  the  antimonies  ;  the  association  of  ideas  ;  the 
conception  of  cause  and  of  condition ;  criticism  and  fixation  of 
philosophical  terminology ;  rationalism  and  fideism  ;  positive  science 
and  the  philosophies  of  liberty  ;  number,  time,  and  space  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  primary  functions  of  thought ;  metaphysics  as  a  science  ; 
the  creative  synthesis ;  the  idea  of  evolution  in  its  relation  to  the 
problem  of  certitude.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  wide  and,  for  the 
philosophical  specialist,  an  interesting  programme.  The  papers  are 
the  work  of  eminent  professors  of  various  nationalities,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  contemporary 
philosophy  in  Europe.  The  value  of  the  collection  lies  therefore  not 
in  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  teaching  and  opinions  it  embodies,  but  in 
its  reflecting  the  general  color  or  temper  of  the  present-day  specula- 
tion. As  an  indication,  consequently,  of  what  serious -minded  men 
are  now  thinking  on  ultimate  problems,  and  how  their  aspirations  are 
tending  towards  a  universal  science,  the  work  commends  itself  to  the 
professor  and  special  student  of  philosophy. 

THE  ADORATION  OP  THE  BLESSED  SAOEAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Tesniere,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Anne  R.  Bennett- Gladstone.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago :  Benziger  Bros.    1902.    Pp.288. 

In  conjunction  with  Father  Tesniere' s  Reflections  and  Considera- 
tions on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  we  have  here  a  further  series  of  medita- 
tions upon  the  characteristic  sources  and  forms  of  worship  given  to  the 
Adorable  Eucharist.  To  know  why  we  should  love  our  Divine  Saviour 
and  honor  Him  in  the  humble  sphere  of  the  sacramental  mystery  is  a 
wonderful  help  not  only  to  faith  and  piety,  but  also  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  peace  and  happiness  which  somehow  seems  bound  up  with  a 
deep  devotion  to  the  Real  Presence.  Christ  on  earth,  Emmanuel, 
ever  with  the  children  of  men,  means  a  soothing  of  every  pain  and 
sorrow,  a  perpetual  buoying  up  of  hopes  and  confidence,  an  actual 
fruition  of  the  purest  delight  in  the  consciousness  that  the  Divine 
Master's  eye  is  perpetually  upon  us,  and  that  His  Sacred  Heart  opens 
with  most  generous  readiness  to  all  our  needs  and  desires. 

Father  Tesniere  explores  the  entire  ground  of  the  causality,  if  one 
may  use  that  term  here,  of  the  Eucharist.  Why  Christ  instituted  it ; 
why  it  abides  with  us ;  why  we  could  not  do  without  it ;  why  we 
should  adore  it  with  grateful  eagerness ;  and  how  we  are  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  right  attitude  towards  God  during  prayer  before  it  in  the 
tabernacle,  or  at  public  exposition, — these  questions  the  author 
answers  in  his  thoughtful  way. 


Book  f^otes. 


The  Rev.  George  O'Neill  has  composed  a  new  •*  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick,"  likely 
to  become  popular  as  a  Church  hymn.     Dublin,  Ireland  :  Fallon  &  Co. 


Biblia  for  February  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  excavations  recently  made 
at  Babylon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  Drs.  Delitzch,  Hil- 
precht,  and  Weissbach,  with  other  noted  Assyriologists,  were  able  to  determine  the 
historical  and  Biblical  importance  of  the  finds  by  their  readings  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  uncovered  portions  reveal  the  magnificent  palace  of  Nabuchodonosor  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) the  Great,  600  B.  C.  (604-561).  The  researches  have  proved  that  its  main 
hall  was  the  scene  of  the  fatal  last  banquet  of  Balthasar  (Belshazzar)  on  the  night 
(Tammuz  i6th,  538)  when  the  first  of  the  empires  fell.  Here  also  Alexander  the 
Great  died  (323).  A  magnificent  broadway  leading  from  the  palace  eastward  and 
paved  with  inscribed  flags  has  likewise  been  opened.  It  was  apparently  the  via 
sacra  of  Babylon,  corresponding  with  the  Appian  Way  in  the  Roman  capital.  Along 
this  way,  about  one-third  from  the  end,  the  excavators  have  revealed  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Ishtar,  the  supreme  goddess,  **  the  lady  of  battles  and  the  archeressof 
the  gods." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Peters,  who  announces  for  publication  a  work  of  pre-historic  archaeol- 
ogy, will  during  the  present  year  take  part  in  the  archaeological  investigations  in  Pal- 
estine.    He  was  formerly  director  of  the  Babylonian  expedition  at  Nippur. 


The  latest  instalment  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  published  by  the  eminent  Oriental- 
ist Father  Scheil  [Notes  d^ epis^raphie  et  d^ archeologie  assyriennes)  brings  among  the 
other  valuable  discoveries  made  by  him  a  curious  Babylonian  text  of  the  time  of  the 
Achaemenids  (Persian  dynasty  about  600  B.  C.)  ;  also  a  text  which  supplies  the 
Babylonian  names  of  deities  found  on  the  monuments. 


"We  are  anxiously  awaiting  Professor  Hilprecht's  promised  history  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  exploration  within  the  last  century.  It  is  to  represent  his  own  work 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  which  means  a  discovery  of  about  60,000  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Professor  Hilprecht  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  temple, 
unearthed  at  Nippur  during  the  late  expedition  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  founded  not  later  than  seven  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  in  an  article  in  Harpei^s  Monthly  Magazine  (October,  1901),  traces 
civilization  in  the  Nile  Valley  back  to  about  the  same  age. 


The  Pilot  (Boston)  reprints  in  its  successive  issues  for  1902  those  poems  of  John 
Boyle  O'  Reilly  which  are  now  altogether  out  of  print.  Some  of  these  are  exquisite 
n  both  religious  sentiment  and  form. 
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Recent  numbers  of  ihe  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
contain  a  paper  of  interest  to  ecclesiastical  students  of  Irish  archaeology.  The  Chris- 
tian Sepulchral  Leacs  and  Freestanding  Crosses  of  the  Dublin  Half  Barony  of 
Rathdown,  by  Patrick  J.  O'Reilly.  The  last  issue  (December  31,  1901)  brings  the 
third  instalment  of  the  series. 

The  last  number  of  the  international  Revue  Biblique  (January,  1902),  published 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  Dominican  Fathers,  has  a  critical  study  of  the  introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Judges  by  the  editor,  Fere  Lagrange.  He  also  continues  his  interesting  notes 
on  Semitic  epigraphy.  P^re  Vincent  writes  on  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City  ( the 
second  enclosure).  Hackspill  offers  some  learned  suggestions  on  the  religious  and 
contemporary  aspect  of  New  Testament  study. 


Father  Doyle  of  the  Paulists  writes  for  the  current  Independent  an  article  entitled 
What  a  Catholic  Mission  Is.  There  is  a  reason  here  for  a  Catholic  priest  writing 
for  a  Protestant  paper.  He  does  not  court  personal  notoriety,  or  appeal  to  Protestant 
sympathy,  but  merely  instructs  them,  dissipating  certain  false  notions  and  prejudices 
regarding  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Catholic  missionary.  One  does  not  often 
see  such  contributions  in  the  Independent,  the  common  form  of  articles  purporting  to 
come  from  a  Catholic  source  is  that  which  complains  of  the  hierarchy  or  criticises 
Catholic  corporate  action,  or  minimizes  Catholic  doctrine,  or  in  which  a  Catholic 
priest  bids  for  applause  from  "the  galleries." 


Students  interested  in  the  history  of  that  darkened  period  of  the  Papacy  in 
which  Pope  Alexander  VI  is  the  central  figure,  will  find  some  valuable  material,  new 
and  authentic,  in  Baron  Frederic  Corvo's  Chronicles  of  the  House  of  Borgia.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  general  reading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  depicts 
much  unjustifiable  and  unhealthy  doing  on  the  part  of  princes  and  churchmen,  the 
sifting  of  which  can  contribute  but  little  to  edification.  But  the  author  dissipates,  by 
evidence  drawn  from  contemporary  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  the  false 
popular  notions  about  the  poison-cups,  daggers,  and  dungeons  which  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  are  supposed  to  have  used  to  further  their  ambitious  or  revengeful  schemes. 
The  journalistic  prophets  of  falsehoods  against  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  give  brief 
notices  of  the  work  as  an  attempt  to  **  whitewash  "   Alexander  VI. 


One  of  the  best  arguments  to  prove  that  the  charge  made  against  the  French 
clergy  of  having  fostered  hostility  in  the  persecution  of  Dreyfus  is  false,  may  be 
found  in  a  paper  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  in  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's  life  of  him. 
(P.  318.) 


The  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Francis  de  Bemis,  published  in  1878  by  Masson, 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley.  They  give  us  a 
rather  favorable  view  of  the  courtier  Cardinal  who  was  so  intricately  mixed  up  with 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  under  Clement  XIV.  He  was  not  an  enemy  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  yet  he  found  Choiseul  s  hatred  too  formidable  a  power  to  cope  with 
and  hence  he  urged  the  suppression,  though  not  without  proposing  alternatives 
which  caused  him  the  loss  of  the  French  king's  confidence.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  beneficence  and  comparative  retirement. 
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Speaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  the  London  Spectator  says  :  '*  Though 
his  poetry  was  debarred  by  a  certain  austere  purity  from  appealing  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers,  it  was  marked  by  unfailing  nobility  of  aim,  dignity  of  treatment,  and  dis- 
tinction of  style.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  harbored  an  ungentle 
thought  or  penned  a  harsh  line."  Better  such  a  eulogy  than  a  circulation  of 
unlimited  thousands. 


One  of  the  most  readable  and  edifying  biographies  recently  published  is  the 
Life  of  Father  Henry  Schomberg  Kerr,  by  Lady  Maxwell  Scott.  The  grandson 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  he  had  entered  the  navy  service,  but,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  sister  Henrietta,  a  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
after  a  fruitful  life  died  as  superior  of  the  Zambesi  mission  in  South  Africa.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 


The  December  number  of  the  Ampleforth  Journal  (published  thrice  a  year) 
contains  an  interesting  account  by  Bishop  Hedley  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Wear- 
mouth,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  source-beds  of  early  English 
literature  and  art.  "  Oscott  Half  a  Century  Ago"  is  another  article  of  special 
attraction  in  this  excellent  repertory  of  Benedictine  scholastic  activity  in  England. 


The  first  instalment  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Mann's  Lives  of  the  Popes  of  the  Early 
Middle  Ages  is  to  be  iready  this  month.  It  begins  with  the  Popes  under  the  Lombard 
rule,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  covers  two  centuries.  The  London  firm  of  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  ( B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. )  are  the  publishers. 

Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  publish  an  appreciative  biographical  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  by  A.  R.  Waller  and  G.  Burrow.  This,  with  Dr.  Whyte's  volume,  noticed 
in  the  present  number  of  The  Dolphin,  and  Dr.  Barry's  discriminating  though  rapid 
limning  of  the  great  Cardinal's  figure,  published  by  the  English  and  American 
Catholic  Truth  Societies,  distinctly  shows  what  a  hold  upon  the  general  public  can 
be  obtained  by  a  truly  religious  life  preaching  through  the  medium  of  literary  thought. 
Among  the  several  biographies  written  by  Protestants  after  Newman's  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  Church  there  is  but  one  writer  of  note  that  to  our  knowledge  speaks  of 
him  in  depreciating  terms,  and  that  is  his  own  brother.  Professor  Francis  William 
Newman,  whose  tendencies  towards  pagan  idealism  led  him  at  an  early  age  in  an 
entirely  opposite  direction  from  John  Henry.  He  hardly  ever  saw  the  latter  during 
the  fifty  years  following  upon  Newman's  conversion,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
some  years  ago  in  London,  regarding  John  Henry  to  the  last  as  a  dangerous  fanatic  in 
religious  matters. 


The  Rassegna  Gregoriana  is  a  modest  monthly  publication,  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  (Desclee,  Lefebvre  et  Cie.)  at  Rome,  with  a  view  of  aiding  in 
the  restoration  of  pure  Gregorian  models  in  the  liturgical  chant.  The  editor  is  Mons. 
Carlo  Respighi,  already  favorably  known  for  his  work  in  commenting  upon  the 
Medicean  publications.  The  February  issue  contains  an  aesthetic  study  of  the  antiphon 
Adorna  TTialamum^  giving  an  illustration  of  certain  beauties  of  the  Gregorian  melody 
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in  the  correct  version  of  the  text,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  musical  readers,  we  repro- 
duce here.  It  belongs  to  the  sixth  mode,  and  like  its  authentic,  the  fifth,  approaches 
more  closely  than  the  rest  of  the  modes  the  major  tonality  of  modern  music. 
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Adam  of  Fulda  has  aptly  expressed  in  four  hexameter  lines  the  various  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  different  tones  : 

**  Omnibus  est  primus,  sed  alter  est  tristibus  aptus  ; 
Tertius  iratus,  quartus  dicitur  fieri  blandus  ; 
Quintum  da  laetis,  sextum  pietate  probatis  ; 
Septimus  est  juvenum,  sed  postremus  sapientium. ' ' 

The  first  is  common  to  all,  the  second  sadness  produces  ; 

Ire  the  third  implies,  but  gently  the  fourth  returneth  ; 

Joy  is  the  mark  of  the  fifth,  preceding  grateful  devotion  ; 

Swift  moves  the  seventh  like  youth,  while  the  octave  wisdom  suggesteth. 


Recent  popular  Boohs, 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


AT  LARGE  :  E.  W.  Hornung.     Scrib- 
ner.     j$l.5o. 

An  Australian  bush-ranger  refrains 
from  robbing  a  young  Englishman  who 
falls  into  his  hands,  and  also  saves  his 
life.  Later,  the  two  meet  in  England, 
and  for  some  time  are  rivals  in  love,  a 
position  from  which  they  are  extricated 
by  two  murders  and  a  series  of  re 
markable  coincidences.  The  tale  is 
amusing  but  not  so  well  written  as 
many  of  its  author' s  former  books.       * 

BAGSBY'S  DAUGHTER:    Bessie  and 
Marie  Van  Voorst.   Harper.     j55i.5o. 

A  rising  young  lawyer,  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight  of  a  rich  pill  manu- 
facturer' s  daughter,  offers  marriage  and 
is  accepted.  A  series  of  accidents 
causes  her  to  sail  for  Europe  without 
him,  and  another  series  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  unfaithfulness.  The 
misunderstandings  are  cleverly  man- 
aged. The  explanations  and  recon- 
ciliation are  unnatural,  but  some  of  the 
situations  are  novel  and  clever.  The 
evil  woman  is  so  frankly  audacious 
that  the  book  is  hardly  suitable  for  a 
girl's  reading. 

BARBAROSSA :        Cyrus      Townsend 
Brady.      Century.     Jli.50. 

An  historical  romance,  in  which  Bar- 
barossa.  Countess  Matilda  and  Hohen- 
zoUern  are  the  chief  personages  and 
the  possibilities  of  adventure  are 
severely    taxed.     The    author's    style 


and  turn  of  thought  are  modern  in 
their  essence,  and  his  art  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  task  of  vivifying  the  past. 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH 
SEAS :  H.  J.  McKinder.  Appleton. 
^2.cx)  net. 

The  first  of  a  series  describing  great 
natural  regions,  and  tracing  the  physi- 
cal formative  influences,  geological, 
aqueous,  and  meteorological,  under 
which  the  race  now  inhabiting  Britain 
has  been  developed,  and  the  industrial, 
economic,  and  strategic  conditions 
bearing  upon  its  future.  It  is  philoso- 
phical geography  of  a  type  new  in 
English,  and  closely  approximating  to 
the  ideal  of  Ritter,  and  the  volume 
has  many  illustrative  maps  and  charts. 

CATSPAW:     B.   M.   Croker.     Lippin- 

COtt.       ^I.OO. 

The  heroine,  a  dowerless  orphan, 
goes  out  to  India  to  marry  a  man  whom 
she  has  not  seen  since  his  boyhood, 
and  discovering  that  she  has  been 
wooed  with  his  cousin's  photograph 
and  another  man's  love  letters,  refuses 
him.  She  tries  life  as  a  lady's  com- 
panion and  as  manager  of  an  Eurasian 
boarding-house  until  the  cousin,  hav- 
ing become  a  British  resident  at  a  pet- 
ty court,  has  her  appointed  governess 
to  the  royal  children,  in  which  position 
she  straightway  becomes  entangled  in 
plots  and  having  saved  him  from  assas- 
sination   marries  him.     The  Eurasian 
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passages  are  lively,  but  the  court  scenes 
are  unnatural  and  melodramatic. 

CLOISTERING  OF  URSULA;    Clin- 
ton Scollard.     Page.     ^1.50. 

A  mediaeval  story,  in  which  a  family 
feud  and  covetous  desire  for  a  fair 
maiden's  fortune  lead  to  much  blood- 
shed. All  the  active  characters  but 
one  are  male,  and  the  intrigues  are 
purely  political.  As  for  Ursula's 
cloistering,  it  is  of  the  same  species  as 
the  snakes  in  Iceland.  The  story  is 
very  carefully  written,  and  the  author 
succeeds  in  giving  both  the  atmosphere 
and  color  of  the  time,  his  characters 
treating  their  duels  and  other  combats 
as  coolly  as  Collins. 

COLONIALS:  Allen  French.     Double^ 
day.     $1.50. 

A  disputed  inheritance  and  two  lov- 
ers' rivalry  divide  the  interest  with  the 
Boston  tea-party,  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord fights,  and  an  engagement  for 
which  the  author  invents  the  names  of 
**  Charlestown  battle,"  and  "  Bun- 
ker's Hill,"  meaning  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Small  errors  of  this  spe- 
cies dot  the  pages  of  the  story,  which  is 
related  in  a  strangely  lifeless  manner. 

CORRESPONDENT' S   MANUAL: 
W.  E.  Hickox.     Lee.     $1.00. 

The  author  aims  at  warning  young 
stenographers  and  typewriters  against 
the  errors  into  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  fall,  giving  them  lists  of  words 
often  misspelled,  and  liable  to  be  in- 
terchanged. The  book  is  the  product 
of  a  long  term  of  teaching,  and  has 
been  tested  by  use  while  in  type- 
written form,  and  as  the  first  of  its 
species,  it  is  equally  important  to 
teachers  and  to  the  self-taught. 

ELF    ERRANT:     Moira   MacNeill. 
Macmillan.     ^^1.25. 

A  fairy  story  for  children,  a  gently 
satirical  allegory  for  their  elders,  with 
a  very  good  style,  but  occasional  un- 
due severity  towards  superficial  faults 
of  the  Irish  temperament.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  clever  pictures  well- 
matched  to  the  story  in  style. 

EPISODE  ON  A  DESERT  ISLAND  : 
Anonymous.     Dutton.     ;^  i .  25 . 

A  collecdon  of  letters  confessing  the 
writer's  passing  regard  for  a  common- 


place and  rather  ill-bred  man,  who 
makes  himself  useful  when  a  ship- 
wreck leaves  him  and  her  on  an  unin- 
habited island.  The  author  justly 
makes  her  absurd. 

FOOL'S  YEAR  :  E.  H.  Cooper.  Ap- 
pleton.     ^S^i.oo. 

The  author  writes  with  conviction 
that  all  American  sportsmen  are  cor- 
rupt and  given  to  bribery,  and  that 
honesty  and  honor  are  English 
monopolies.  His  hero,  a  very  poor 
but  wonderfully  upright  youth  of  good 
family,  succumbs  to  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe  of  a  million  offered  by  a  rich 
American  trying  to  force  his  way  into 
the  best  English  society,  and  his  con- 
sequent experience  is  very  bitter.  The 
heroine,  ^  beautiful  English  woman 
living  in  open  war  with  her  husband, 
upon  whom  she  has  the  worst  possible 
influence,  and  using  the  worst  means 
to  add  the  hero  to  her  list  of  conquests, 
is  well  and  carefully  drawn,  but  not  an 
object  for  youthful  contemplation.  The 
American  girls  speak  a  dialect  occa- 
sionally found  among  untaught  rustics, 
but  unknown  to  city-bred  Americans, 
but  their  goodness  is  powerful  enough 
to  neutralize  the  English  woman  s  evil 
power,  and  also  their  father's  evil  in- 
tentions. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  GREEN  SHUT- 
TERS :  George  Douglas.  Doubleday. 
^1.50. 

A  brutal  man,  able  in  a  narrow  way, 
and  married  to  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary stupidity,  has  a  dull  son  to  whom 
he  insists  upon  giving  a  university 
education.  The  boy  becomes  vicious, 
is  disgraced,  and  ends  by  killing  his 
father  and  then  committing  suicide. 
He  leaves  enough  poison  to  make  self- 
murder  possible  for  his  mother,  dying 
of  an  incurable  disease,  and  to  his 
sister,  afraid  to  face  the  world.  The 
minor  characters  are  coarse  and  malici- 
ous, and  promote  the  final  horrors  by 
their  scandal-mongering. 

IF  I  WERE  A  KING  :  Justin  Huntley 
McCarthy.     Russell.     ;^l.5o. 

Francois  Villon  is  the  hero,  and  the 
opening  chapters  describe  his  com- 
panions and  friends  with  unnecessary 
frankness,  but  the  King's  fancy  for 
giving  the  poet  the  place  of  Grand 
Constable  for  a  week  and  then  hang- 
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ing  him,  leads  to  interesting  complica- 
tions cleverly  managed.  Oliver  le 
Dain,  and  Tristan  I'Hermite,  are  in- 
troduced as  the  King's  favorite  coun- 
sellors, and  Louis  himself  is  made  a 
shabby  Haroun,  capable  of  the  pettiest 
meanness.  The  story  betrays  its  adap- 
tation from  a  play,  but  is  well  written 
and  accompanied  with  pictures,  some 
good  and  some  grotesquely  bad. 

IN  A  FOG  :  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Russell.     $1.50. 

A  little  company  of  gentlemen  casu- 
ally gathered  in  a  club,  each  quite 
unknown  to  all  the  others.  They  join 
to  invent  the  story  of  a  mysterious 
murder  and  present  various  aspects  of 
it  to  a  member  of  Parliament  whom 
one  man  wishes  to  prevent  from  speak- 
ing that  evening.  The  stories  are 
good  in  themselves,  but  the  final  sur- 
prise brings  their  ingenuity  into  strong 
relief  and  the  whole  book  is  one  of  its 
author's  best  productions. 

IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE 
PADRES  :  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
Robertson.     %\.^o  net. 

A  group  of  seven  descriptive  sketches, 
some  reminiscent  of  elder  days  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  one  historical,  and  some 
contemporary.  They  are  admirably 
written,  and  abound  in  evidences  of 
conscientious  respect  for  the  English 
language,  coupled  with  keen  vision  for 
the  picturesque. 

ONE  OF  HIS  SONS  :  Anna  Katharine 
Green  Rohlfs.      Putnam.     $1.50. 

A  mercenary  servant  poisons  his 
master,  and  in  the  consequent  inquiry 
four  innocent  persons  are  in  turn  sus- 
pected, and  many  curious  and  ugly 
details  of  a  strange  family  history  are 
laid  bare.  The  secret  of  the  crime  is 
preserved  very  ingeniously. 

PRINCESS  PUCK:  Ulna  Silberrad. 
Doubleday.     $1.50. 

A  long  story  chiefly  of  nothings,  and 
extremely  solemn  in  its  humorous  pas- 
sages. 

ROSA  AMOROSA:  George  Egerton. 
( Mrs.  Egerton  Clairmonte. )  Bren- 
tano's.     ^1.50. 

A  series  of  love  letters  written  with 
nice  care  to  avoid  actual  immorality 
even    while    presenting    much   which 


young  readers  will  mistake  for  it.  It 
is  less  openly  offensive  than  the  author' s 
former  books,  but  it  is  not  one  whit 
more  indicative  of  good  intention. 

SECOND  GENERATION:  James 
Weber  Linn.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 

The  central  character  is  a  coarse 
and  unscrupulous  political  moneygetter 
who,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  causes  the 
death  of  an  editor.  Years  later  the 
editor's  son,  having  become  a  journalist, 
brings  the  murderer  to  defeat  and 
political  disgrace,  but  in  doing  so  causes 
himself  to  seem  guilty  of  stealing,  and 
is  sentenced  to  the  State's  Prison.  His 
editor-in-chief,  who  has  been  eager  in 
pursuing  the  politician,  is  insane  for  a 
time,  but  for  love  of  them  their  asso- 
ciates continue  the  pursuit  and  the  man 
dies  defeated,  but  by  his  death  per- 
manently separates  his  daughter  from 
the  journalist  in  spite  of  their  love  for 
one  another.  The  book  differs  from 
other  novels  concerning  "bosses"  in 
presenting  the  bad  effect  wrought  upon 
decent  men  by  the  effort  to  destroy  an 
evil  creature. 

STANDINGS  :  John  Strange  Winter. 
The  story  of  two  sisters,  the  younger 
of  whom  wins  the  love  of  her  sister's 
betrothed,  marries  him  and  then  elopes 
for  purely  mercenary  reasons.  When 
he  has  divorced  her,  he  proposes  mar- 
riage to  the  elder  sister,  explaining 
to  her  that  English  law  does  not  forbid 
alliance  with  a  divorced  wife's  sister, 
and  she  accepts  him. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  WEAK: 
Chauncy  C.  Hotchkiss.  Appleton. 
$1.50. 

A  tale  of  French  Canada,  beginning 
in  1755,  and  telling  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  English  holder  of  a  French 
title  and  a  fraudulent  claimant.  The 
author  has  a  fancy  for  attributing  dis- 
agreements and  ill-feeling  purely  racial 
in  origin  to  difference  in  religion  ;  but 
his  plot  is  well  woven  and  his  chief 
characters  are  striking.  The  touch  of 
anti-Catholicism  injures  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  very  entertaining  story. 

SWISS  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  :  Alfred  T.  Story.  Put- 
nam.    $1.20  net. 

This  manual  contains  well-illustrated 
descriptions  of  the  Swiss  race,  and  its 
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various  social,  political,  and  economic 
divisions,  the  military  system,  and  the 
amusements  and  occupations  of  the 
people.  It  makes  no  pretence  at  being 
philosophical  and  can  be  understood  by 
young  readers.  Its  author  appears  to 
believe  that  "Old  Catholics"  consti- 
tute part  of  the  Church,  for  which 
reason  the  book  is  not  fitted  for  use  in 
school  reference  libraries,  but  seems 
perfectly  impartial. 

USURPER:    W.    J.    Locke.     Lane. 
jjli.SO. 

A  fabulously  wealthy  philanthropist 
stands  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  and 
gives  his  enemies  opportunity  to  assert 
that  he  wears  an  assumed  name.  He 
admits  the  charge,  welcoming  it  as  re- 
leasing him  from  dread  of  its  coming, 
and  the  book  ends  happily.  The  second 
hero  is  a  young  poet  with  complicated 
affairs  of  the  heart,  and  the  heroine  is 
a  peer's  daughter,  and  by  means  of 
them  the  author  makes  opportunity  to 
describe  a  certain  circle  of  London 
society,  half  literary,  half  charitable. 

WISTONS:     Miles    Amber.     Scribner. 

A  landed  proprietor,  having  ruined 
his  life  by  marriage  with  a  gypsy,  se- 
cludes himself,  avoids  her  and  leaves 
their  two  girls  to  be  reared  by  an 
ignorant  servant.  In  consequence,  one 
of  them,  almost  on  sight,  marries  an 
elegant  and  fastidious  writer  of  novels 
too  fine  for  publication,  and  discovers 
that  his  ideas  are  so  broad  that  the 
Ten  Commandments   and    the  law  of 


England  are  sometimes  out  of  sight  for 
months.  Fortunately,  he  dies  and  his 
widow  lives  to  rear  the  infant  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  sister  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  London,  Given  the  pre- 
mises the  story  is  possible  and  the 
unpublishing  novelist  is  a  wonderfully 
good  study  of  an  ugly  type,  but  the 
author  adds  a  few  paragraphs  giving 
the  whole  book  an  immoral  and  im- 
pious turn  by  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  Deity  in  not  managing  matters 
better. 

YEAR  ONE  :  John  Bloundelle  Burton. 
Dodd.     ^1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  prescribed  mar- 
quise, assumes  the  guise  and  imitates 
the  behavior  of  the  worst  class  of 
Parisian  women  in  order  to  save  the 
life  and  secure  the  liberty  of  an  Eng- 
lish naval  lieutenant  captured  while 
aiding  her  to  escape  to  England,  and 
the  two  see  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss 
guard,  and  those  in  La  Force  and 
L'Abbaye.  The  author  follows  the 
latest  authorities  in  regard  to  these 
incidents,  and  refrains  from  attempts 
to  excuse  the  atrocities  of  the  time. 
That  the  heroine' s  husband  happens  to 
be  living  spoils  the  story,  although  he 
is  a  low-bom  brute  whom  she  was 
forced  to  marry  and  by  whose  plotting 
she  has  been  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death.  More  than  one  of  the  char- 
acters is  sufficiently  muscular  to  carry 
two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
concealed  about  his  person,  and  the 
novel's  claim  to  favor  rests  solely  upon 
its  description  of  horrors. 
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METRICAL   TRANSLATION   OF  THE 


POEMS, 

CHARADES,  AND  INSCRIPTIONS 


OF 


His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII 


When,  in  1897,  Andrew  Lang,  the 
foremost  man  of  letters  in  England,  cabled 
to  the  New  York  World  his  exquisite 
translation  of  the  Epistola  ad  Fabricium 
Ru/uni,  the  general  reading  public  was 
made  aware  of  the  poetical  attainments  of 
Leo  XIII.  The  Ode  on  the  Opening  Cen- 
tury ^  which  appeared  three  years  later,  was 
accordingly  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  was  translated  into  all  the 
tongues  of  Europe,  Andrew  Lang  and 
Francis  Thompson  figuring  prominently 
amidst  the  host  of  its  translators  into  Eng- 
lish. The  New  York  Independent  pub- 
lished a  correct  and  vigorous  version  by  its 
Editor,  William  Hayes  Ward,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  expressing  deepest  admiration 
at  the  extraordinary  illustration  furnished 
by  the  Ode,  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  a 
nonagenarian  Pontiff. 

The  Pope,  however,  had  been  writing 
Latin  verses  ever  since  the  year  1820,  and 
had  covered  well-nigh  all  the  fields  of 
poetic  endeavor.  Stately  odes,  sparkling 
jeux  d'' esprit ^  charades,  heroic  hymns, 
familiar  epigrams  on  and  to  his  friends, 
quatrains,  inscriptions — a   wealth   of    out- 


pourings of  head  and  heart.  Interesting 
as  all  these  are  because  of  the  sublime  dig- 
nity of  the  Author,  they  become  if  possible 
even  more  valuable  as  mirroring  the  genial, 
cultured,  affectionate,  devout  soul  of  the 
man  and  the  priest.  Among  the  many 
biographies  already  published,  a  volume 
of  the  Pope's  verse,  revealing  in  his  own 
words  the  inner  heart  of  the  great  Pontiff, 
might  well  seem  indispensable. 

To  the  educated  man  who  still  retains 
some  interest  in  the  classic  rhythms  of  his 
collegiate  study,  such  a  volume  should  ap- 
peal with  special  force,  as  it  furnishes  a 
pleasant  illustration  of  modern  theme* 
dressed  out  in  the  diction  of  Vergil  and 
Horace.  The  Pope  has  used  many  metres 
— hexameters,  pentameters,  iambic  di- 
meters, hendecasyllabics,  Sapphics,  Alca- 
ics, the  elegiac  couplet,  and  Ambrosian 
quantitative  stanzas. 

The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically, 
and  thus  become  a  versified  commentary, 
as  delightful  as  it  is  authentic,  on  the  mar- 
vel of  the  Pope's  life  and  labors.  The 
volume  contains  an  ample  Appendix  of 
Notes — historical,  critical,  exegetical. 
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ST.  PETER  DAMIAN'S  EASTER  HYMN. 

A  MONK,  a  founder  of  five  monasteries,  a  Bishop,  a  Cardinal ; 
an  unsparing  ascete  and  a  man  of  affairs ;  an  elegant 
writer  of  prose  and  an  exquisite  master  of  verse,  this  great  Saint 
and  friend  of  St.  Gregory  VII  has  enriched  mediaeval  hymnody 
with  some  of  its  most  striking  compositions.  Wrangham  thinks 
that  "  there  are  very  few  amongst  the  compositions  of  Latin 
hymn- writers  to  compare  with  some  of  our  author's  in  vivid  word- 
painting  and  richness  of  description."  Two  other  Protestant  clergy- 
men— Trench  and  Duffield — pay  tributes  of  admiration  to  the 
poetry  of  this  saint  and  scholar. 

The  interesting  RhytJimus  Paschalis  which  we  give  below  is 
assuredly  worthy  of  a  translation  into  English.  While  it  follows 
the  mediaeval  habit  of  borrowing  its  thought  from  other  hymns 
(as,  for  instance.  Ad  coenam  Agni,  Aurora  lucis  rutilat,  as  well  as 
the  Sequence  Viciimae  paschali),  it  possesses  a  value  of  its  own  in 
the  peculiar  alternation  of  measures  in  stanza.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  lines  are  iambic ;  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth,  trochaic.  The  metrical  effect  thus  produced  is  perhaps 
hardly  pleasing  to  our  modern  ears,  although  the  occasional  use 
of  a  similar  device  indicates  that  it  was  not  resented  by  the  taste 
of  our  forebears. 

Partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Latin  (and  also  of 
English)  versification,  partly  in  deference  to  the  merit  of  the  hymn 
as  a  summary  of  the  lessons  of  Eastertide,  the  following  transla- 
tion, which  follows  the  original  in  rhymic  and  rhythmic  features, 
may  not  lack  interest. 
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RHYTHMUS  PASCHALIS.        THE  MYSTERY  OF  EASTER. 


Paschalis  festi  gaudium 
Mundi  replet  ambitum ; 

Coelum,  tellus  et  maria 
Laeta  promant  carmina 

Et  ALLELUIA  consonis 
Modulentur  organis. 


The  Paschal  Feast  with  heavenly  mirth 
Fills  creation's  amplest  girth  ; 

Let  earth,  and  sky,  and  leaping  sea 
Join  the  raptured  hymnody  ; 

And  ALLEL  UIA  !  all  proclaim 
As  with  one  vast  vocal  frame. 


Solus  ululet  Tartarus 
Rapta  praeda  vacuus, 

Fractos  vectes  et  ferrea 
Strata  ploret  moenia, 

Quae  subruit  rex  gloriae 
Cum  laude  victoriae. 


Let  Hell  alone  lament  the  prey 
Ravished  from  her  grasp  to-day : 

The  broken  bars,  the  iron  walls 
Let  her  weep — the  dungeon 'falls 

Which  Christ  the  King  hath  battered  down, 
Wearing  now  the  Victor's  crown. 


Stupenda  lex  mysterii. 
Novum  genus  proelii : 

Ligatus  nexos  liberat, 
Mortuus  vivificat, 

Dumque  vita  perimitur 
Mortis  mors  efficitur. 


Stupendous  is  the  mystery  ! 

New,  the  wondrous  strife  we  see ! 

In  chains  Himself,  He  breaks  our  chain- 
Dead,  He  gives  us  Life  again ; 

And  lo !  with  His  expiring  breath. 
Deathblow  gives  to  very  Death ! 


Cum  auctor  vitae  moritur 
Orbis  et  commoritur, 

Sol  radios  operuit, 
Lugens  terra  tremuit, 

Templi  velum  dividitur. 
Vis  saxorum  scinditur. 


The  Author  of  all  life — He  dies : 
Dead  with  Him  creation  lies  ; 

The  sun  is  sepulchred  in  cloud ; 
Trembling  earth  laments  aloud ; 

The  Temple-veil  is  rent  in  twain ; 
And  the  rocks  are  split  amain. 
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Brevi  sepulcro  clauditur, 
Qui  coelo  non  capitur ; 

Praeda  vallatus  divite, 
Victo  mortis  principe, 

Triumphali  potentia 
Surgit  die  tertia. 


Before  His  tomb  the  stone  is  rolled, 
Whom  the  heavens  can  not  hold  !- 

Surrounded  with  the  richest  spoils, 
Victor  over  deathly  toils, 

With  all-triumphal  potency 
On  the  Third  Day  riseth  He ! 


\ 


Mox  intonat  angeiicus 
Sermo  mulieribus, 

Apostolis  ut  dulcia 
Haec  deferrent  nuntia 

"  In  Galilaeam  pergite, 
Ibi  Christum  cernite." 


Anon  the  sweet  angelic  voice 
Bids  the  women  to  rejoice 

And  bring  to  the  Apostles  word — 
Sweetest  message  ever  heard : 

"  Go  up  ye  into  Galilee  ; 

There  your  master  shall  you  see !  " 


Jam  regis  Aegyptiaci  The  King  of  Egypt's  slavery 
Servitute  liberi,  Binds  no  more  a  people  free  : 

Post  maris  Rubri  transitum  The  Red  Sea  passed — with  heart  and  will 
Novum  demus  canticum :         Sing  we  the  New  Canticle  : 

Mortis  soluti  legibus  The  laws  of  Death  no  more  appal : 
Christo  consurreximus.  We  with  Christ  have  risen  all ! 


Totis,  Christe,  visceribus 
Tibi  laudes  reddimus, 

Qui  resurgens  a  mortuis 
Ultra  jam  non  moreris 

Sit  Patri  laus  et  parili 
Decus  omne  Flamini. 

Overbrook,  Pa, 


With  hearts  o'erflowing,  Christ,  we  raise 
Chants  to  Thee  of  endless  praise, 

Who,  coming  forth  of  the  Grave's  door, 
Diest  not,  forevermore ! 

To  Thee,  O  Father,  and  to  Thee, 
Equal  Spirit,  glory  be  ! 

H.  T.  Henry. 
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THE  PASCHAL  CELEBRATION. 

THE  noble  lady  Sylvia  of  Aquitaine,  who  has  left  us  a  diary^ 
of  her  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  385,  tells  her  sisters 
at  Rome  of  the  beautiful  ceremony  she  witnessed  on  Easter  Sat- 
urday, when  the  bishop  went  to  the  basilica  of  the  Martyrs,  where 
the  white-robed  neophytes  awaited  him  to  be  professed  and  bap- 
tized. Immediately  after  Baptism  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
was  given  to  the  new  converts  right  over  the  tomb  of  our  Lord. 
Thence  all  went  in  solemn  procession,  amid  the  sounds  of  music 
and  the  chant  of  hymns,  to  the  principal  church,  where  the  faith- 
ful, who  had  kept  vigil  for  their  brethren  new  in  the  faith,  wel- 
comed them  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  all  in  common  offered 
themselves  at  the  altar  anew  as  "  living  sacrifices,  holy,  pleasing 
to  God,"  amid  those  troubled  times  of  persecution.  Next,  the 
bishop  blessed  the  new  fire  and  celebrated  Mass,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  all  went  back  to  the  crypt  of  the  Resurrection,  where 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  celebrated  a  second  time,  and  the  Paschal 
Communion  was  distributed,  it  being  now  daylight. 

Eusebius,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Augustine,  and  other 
early  Christian  writers  make  mention  of  the  splendor  with  which 
this  feast  was  celebrated  wherever  the  faithful  were  free  to  exer- 
cise the  Catholic  worship.  The  Christians  illuminated  not  only 
the  churches,  but  also  their  houses,  and  kept  up  processions  with 
chants  of  Alleluia  all  through  the  night  from  Easter  Saturday  to 
Sunday.  In  the  East  this  practice  has  been  to  some  extent 
retained ;  in  the  Western  Church  the  Easter  ceremonies  are  all 
performed  on  Saturday  morning,  including  the  Paschal  Mass.  In 
many  places  the  custom  of  celebrating  two  Masses  on  Easter 
Sunday,  one  early  to  commemorate  the  Resurrection,  the  other 
for  the  Paschal  Communion,  is  still  observed ;  and  in  some  of  the 
old  French  and  Spanish  missals  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  we 

^  The  manuscript  of  this  interesting  itinerary  was  discovered  some  years  ago  by 
Professor  Gamurrini.  It  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  journey  to  Palestine  and  a 
description  of  the  services  of  Holy  Week  as  she  witnessed  them  at  Jerusalem.  The 
account  is  that  of  one  who  writes  for  the  information  of  a  religious  community  of 
ladies  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.,  a  first  edition  of 
which  was  given  by  De  Rossi  in  1887.  A  second  edition,  with  notes  by  De  Rossi, 
was  published  by  the  Vatican  Press  in  1888  (in  Latin). 
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find  the  rubric  prescribing  that  each  priest  celebrate  two,  or  in 
some  cases  three,  Masses  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  throughout  the 
octave.  At  these  Masses  the  recently  baptized  Christians  assisted 
in  their  white  baptismal  robes,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Originally  these  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Church  appear  to 
have  been  observed  as  well  in  the  West;  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
papal  Mass  of  this  day  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  still  chanted 
both  in  the  Latin  language  and  in  the  Greek  indicates,  no  doubt, 
the  desire  to  emphasize  this  ancient  bond  between  the  liturgies  of 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church.  The  Preface  of  the  Mass, 
as  originally  found  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  was  very  long ; 
our  present  Paschal  Preface  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  the  same. 
While  the  Masses  and  the  intervening  processions  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  were  customary  in  many  churches,  prolonged 
the  morning  services  of  Easter  Sunday,  the  canonical  offices  of 
the  Breviary  were  shortened,  perhaps  on  that  very  account.  The 
custom  of  having  but  one  nocturn  for  matins  dates  very  far  back ; 
the  hymns,  chapters,  and  responses  are  all  omitted,  because  the 
entire  office  with  its  constant  repetition  of  Alleluia  is  but  a  con- 
tinuous hymn. 

The  Blessing  of  Victuals. 

Closely  connected  with  the  liturgical  celebration  of  the  Resur- 
rection festival  was  the  expression  of  joy  and  gratitude  as  mani- 
fested in  certain  popular  customs  of  civil  and  domestic  life. 
Among  these  must  be  counted  in  the  first  place  the  blessing  of 
the  Easter  produce,  especially  of  lambs.  This  took  place  some- 
times in  the  vestibules  of  churches,  sometimes  in  the  homes  of 
the  faithful.  Anciently,  it  was  a  custom  for  the  bishop  and  clergy 
to  take  the  Easter  repast  in  common ;  and  it  was  with  this  end  in 
view  that  the  faithful  contributed  victuals,  especially  eggs,  which 
at  the  same  time  served  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  whilst  some 
customs  of  pagan  origin  which  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  newly 
converted  people  were  retained,  the  Church  took  care  to  elevate 
and  refine  these  traditions  by  substituting  for  them  a  spiritual 
motive  symbolizing  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  This 
may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  gifts,  the  ancient  spring  offerings 
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which  in  course  of  time  became  universal,  and  in  some  parts  took 
the  form  of  regular  tithes.  The  offerings  were  called  ovagium, 
because  they  consisted  mainly  of  eggs  presented  by  the  faithful 
on  Easter  Sunday  to  the  clergy. 

The  Easter  Fire. 

Akin  to  the  blessing  of  victuals,  for  which  the  ritual  still 
assigns  special  prayers,  is  the  blessing  of  the  fire.  The  lighting 
of  the  Easter  fire  is  a  well-known  custom  which  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  and  was  probably  also 
derived  from  some  previously  existing  practices  by  which  spring 
was  inaugurated.  We  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  that  during 
Holy  Week  of  433  he  went  from  Slame  (Meath)  to  Tara,  and 
there  lit  the  Easter  fire,  which,  being  a  violation  of  the  local  law, 
aroused  first  the  anger  of  the  King  Laeghaive  and  of  his  druids,  but 
afterwards,  when  the  saint  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  act,  became 
the  occasion  of  his  explaining  to  the  King  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection.  Subsequently  the  lighting  of  the  Easter 
fires  on  the  hills  became  simply  an  expression  of  joy,  a  sort  of 
public  alleluia-greeting  which  each  locality  extended  to  its  neigh- 
bors on  the  eve  of  the  Easter  festival. 

The  magnificent  illuminations  of  the  great  duonio  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome  during  former  pontificates,  when  the  Popes  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  Holy  City,  had  a  like  purpose  of  expressing 
exultant  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  the  Redemption  completed  in 
the  Resurrection.  In  the  Greek  Church  this  idea  of  the  glory  of 
Hght  as  a  symbol  of  Christian  joy  and  freedom  is  embodied  in 
the  liturgy.  Just  before  midnight  all  but  a  few  priests  leave  the 
church  where  vigil  had  been  kept  until  then.  At  a  signal,  the 
showing  of  a  light  by  which  the  hour  of  midnight  is  announced 
to  the  multitude,  the  doors  of  the  church  are  opened  and  a  flood 
of  light  pours  forth  from  the  sanctuary,  increased  by  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  wax  tapers  which  are  quickly  lit,  until  the 
whole  building  appears  a  sea  of  swaying  light,  whilst  the  glorious 
chant  and  the  clouds  of  incense  rise  to  heaven. 

In  similar  fashion  all  the  popular  customs  observed  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  different  countries  bear  the  impress  of  the  religious  joy 
that  is  caused  by  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  tomb. 
And  this  great  fact,  in  which  the  Redemption  of  mankind  is  con- 
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summated,  becomes  the  occasion  of  a  new  beginning  in  the  indi- 
vidual Hfe  of  the  Christian.  Hence  we  find  the  idea  of  renewal, 
of  purification,  of  gratitude,  written  upon  nearly  all  mediaeval 
legends  and  doings  connected  with  Easter.  The  early  rising  to 
see  the  sun  dancing,  is  but  a  translation  of  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  be  vigilant  and  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  soul  fixed  upon  and 
to  follow  the  "  Light  of  the  World  "  that  has  risen  from  the  night 
of  the  tomb  and  mounts  joyfully  to  heaven.  The  Scottish  maiden 
goes  merrily  at  early  dawn  to  the  well  or  lake  to  see  the  new  sun 
dance  in  the  reflecting  mirror  of  the  water,  and  to  see  herself 
there,  too.  It  is  fine  Easter  sport,  but  in  Catholic  times  it  was  a 
reminder  of  our  duty  to  go  to  the  fount  of  purifying  waters,  sym- 
bolical of  the  baptismal  cleansing  from  sin :  and  it  suggested  the 
beneficent  action  of  the  sun  which  is  alike  the  type  of  the  maiden's 
virginal  purity  and  of  motherly  fruitfulness.  In  similar  fashion 
the  Breton  girls  lay  out  their  kerchiefs  to  catch  the  morning  rain 
or  dew  with  which  to  wash  themselves ;  for  they  hold  this  water 
from  heaven  to  be  a  pledge  that  no  illness  will  befall  them  during 
the  year,  and  as  a  presage  of  luck  and  good  crops  generally, 
though  the  farmer's  promise  is  only  a  partial  one,  since 

Abundant  rain  for  Easter  day 

Gives  a  crop  of  good  grass,  but  little  good  hay. 

The  Easter  Water. 

The  Easter  water  drawn  at  midnight  has  much  the  same  significance 
as  a  reference  to  the  purifying  effect  of  the  Sacrament  of  regenera- 
tion, which  for  those  who  simply  renew  their  baptismal  vows 
meant,  of  course,  a  good  Easter  confession,  putting  on  the  new 
man  and  throwing  off  the  old.  This  is  the  meaning  of  a  custom 
still  extant  among  the  country  folk  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere. 
They  believe  it  an  evil  omen  if  they  omit  to  get  new  clothes,  or 
at  least  some  new  article  of  dress,  for  Easter.  There  is  an  old 
college  practice  still  known  in  Oxford,  of  "  chipping  the  block." 
Each  student  is  bound  to  strike  with  a  chopping  axe  a  wooden 
pole  guarded  by  the  college  cook,  who  gets  a  fee  for  the  chip 
taken  off.  The  custom  is  probably  a  figurative  expression  of  the 
evangelical  injunction — inculcated  at  this  season — to  produce  fruit, 
that  is,  a  life  of  good  works,  lest  the  useless  tree  be  cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire. 
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Easter  Eggs. 

Most  European  countries  have  the  custom  of  giving  Easter 
eggs,  especially  to  children.  It  is  said  that  the  usage  dates  back 
to  the  third  century,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  strange  incident 
which  happened  to  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Severus. 
On  the  day  of  the  child's  birth,  so  goes  the  stoiy,  some  one 
brought  an  egg  to  the  mother.  The  ^g'g  was  crimson,  and  she, 
wondering  at  the  unusual  color,  called  for  a  pagan  priest,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  foreboded  any  evil.  The  soothsayer 
promptly  replied  that  the  ^^^  was  a  symbol  of  power ;  that  the 
crimson  was  a  royal  color,  and  that  her  child  would  one  day  be 
ruler  of  the  Roman  world.  The  mother  kept  the  prophecy  a 
secret,  for  fear  of  arousing  jealousy;  but  when,  years  after,  her 
son  became  emperor,  she  told  the  story,  and  the  Romans,  con- 
gratulating themselves,  since  in  this  new  ruler  they  had  obtained 
a  most  benign  and  wise  master,  expressed  their  joy  and  approba- 
tion by  mutual  gifts  of  crimson-colored  eggs.  The  red  ^^^  thus 
became  a  symbol  of  gratitude,  and  was  retained,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Christian  converts,  who  saw  in  it  a  typical  expression  of  the  hope 
for  the  glorious  reign  of  heaven  opened  to  them  through  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord. 

In  truth  the  form,  the  properties,  and  the  uses  of  the  o.^'g  ex- 
press in  a  singularly  apt  way  the  virtues  and  blessings  that  have 
come  to  us  with  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  shell  of  clay 
(carbonate  of  lime)  which  contains  the  young  life  of  a  bird,  de- 
veloping silently,  mysteriously,  until  in  the  third  week  it  breaks, 
permitting  the  birdling  to  go  free  of  its  earthen  bondage,  is  an 
apt  symbol  of  the  shell  of  Christ's  humanity,  beneath  which  He 
concealed  during  three  and  thirty  years  His  Divinity,  until  by 
breaking  the  outer  form  He  rose  gloriously  on  the  third  day  a 
perfect  body,  transfigured  by  the  wondrous  power  of  the  soul  set 
free  of  its  own  will  so  as  to  prove  its  Divine  origin  in  thus  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  of  our  Redemption. 

As  the  ^g%  is  not  only  life-containing  but  also  life-giving 
through  the  nutriment  it  conveys  to  the  human  organism,  so  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  with  its  Divine  life-principle,  all  hidden  in  the 
species  of  ordinary  bread,  nourishes  man  into  a  new  and  healthier 
condition  in  which  the  human  being  takes  on  the  Divine  energy 
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of  immortal  life.     Thus,  in  its  nourishing  virtue,  the  Easter  ^gg  is 
a  suggestive  symbol  of  the  Easter  Communion. 

Even  the  form  of  the  Easter  ^g<g^  the  round  surface  marking 
no  beginning  and  no  end,  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  the  eternity  of 
our  being,  as  that  of  Christ.  The  color,  too,  has  its  symbolism, 
however  we  look  upon  it,  namely,  of  sacrifice  and  love  in  the  red, 
of  heavenly  constancy  in  the  blue,  of  sincerity  in  the  white,  or 
yellow,  or  gold. 

Alleluia. 

These  customs,  religious  in  their  first  motives,  testify  how 
deeply  and  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  faith  entered  into  every  phase 
of  popular  life.  Apolinaris  Sidonius,  in  the  fifth  century,  beauti- 
fully describes  the  Christian  boatmen  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  France,  singing  in  concert  certain  passages  from  the 
Psalter,  which  illustrated  man's  joVirney  along  the  sea  of  life,  and 
he  tells  us  how  the  echoes  of  their  Alleluias  at  Easter  time  re- 
sounded from  the  shore.  In  that  single  word  Alleluia  was  summed 
up  the  entire  celebration  of  Easter.  It  was  the  echo  of  the  heart's 
joy  and  gratitude  which  the  children  of  the  restored  Sion  were  to 
sing  in  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold 
it,  and  as  St.  John  heard  it  coming  from  the  spheres  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  the  "  urbs  coelestis,"  vision  of  fair  peace  and 
Easter  glory. 

Alleluia,  song  of  sweetness, 
Voice  of  joy  that  cannot  die  ! 
Alleluia,  ceaseless  anthem 
Of  the  choirs  that  dwell  on  high  ! 

And  this  spirit  finds  its  continuation  in  the  joy  we  carry  away 
from  the  Mass  on  Easter  Saturday  when  the  Ite  Missa  est  has 
been  intoned  with  its  response  Deo  gratias,  ending  in  the  trium- 
phant notes  of  the  sweetly  simple  Gregorian  air  as  it  rises  with 
accented  impulse,  like  the  matin  song  of  the  lark,  swinging  itself 
towards  heaven: 


^ 


al-leliija,  al-le  -  lii  -  ja. 
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MR.  SPENCER  JONES'  ESSAY  TOWARDS  REUNION. 

IN  the  February  number  of  this  magazine  I  gave  a  summary  of 
a  remarkable  book  on  Reunion  with  the  Holy  See,  written 
by  an  Anglican  clergyman,  with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Halifax. 
There  is  something  further  to  be  said  about  the  book,  as  I  stated 
then.  And  first,  as  to  the  aim  and  plan  of  the  work.  On  its 
title-page  it  claims  to  be  an  "  Essay  towards  Reunion."  The 
author  has  made  use  of  a  careful  mode  of  speech.  He  has  per- 
haps advisedly  refrained  from  entitling  his  work  an  "  Essay  on 
Reunion,"  choosing  the  more  general  form  of  "  Essay  towards 
Reunion."  It  may  be  that  he  has  borne  in  mind  a  distinction 
which  he  employs  in  the  book  itself  when  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Images.  There  he  quotes  approvingly  the  formula  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  "  Thou  shalt  kneel  if  thou  wilt 
before  the  image,  but  not  to  the  image  "  (p.  368).  It  is  not  his 
object  to  exhaust  the  question  of  Reunion.  He  writes  by  way  of 
suggestion,  making  no  profession  of  compiling  an  exhaustive 
treatise.  Yet  even  with  this  distinction  before  our  eyes  a  critic 
may  find  it  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  that  the  author  has  a  defi- 
nite aim,  or,  if  he  has,  that  he  has  reached  what  he  aimed  at. 
Thus  the  critic  may  feel  disposed  to  ask,  Where  is  the  suggestive 
feature  of  the  work  ?  Reunion  is  a  practical  subject.  It  means  the 
coalition  and  coalescence  of  distinct  and  existent  religious  corpo- 
rations. No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  a  corporate  existence.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  Anglican  Church,  about  which  the  author  professedly  writes. 
The  reunion  of  these  two  bodies  cannot  take  place  by  way  of 
religious  compromise,  unless  compromise  is  to  be  merely  the  ex- 
planation and  not  the  submergence  of  dogmatic  truth.  Neither 
can  Reunion  take  place  in  a  purely  speculative  and  ideal  plane.  To 
be  what  it  is  desired  to  be,  it  must  take  the  form  of  a  real  unity 
subsequent  to  real  divergence  and  difference.  Lord  Halifax  has  a 
noteworthy  paragraph  in  the  Introduction.  "As  to  the  practical 
evils  which  result  from  religious  divisions,  they  are  too  obvious 
to  be  insisted  upon.  There  is  no  good  work,  religious  or  social, 
which  would  not  be  facilitated  if  the  divisions  which  at  present 
divide  Christendom  could  be  healed.     Take  the  question  of  the 
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religious  education  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  difficulties 
and  controversies  which  at  present  beset  the  cause  of  religious  edu- 
cation are  due  to  the  religious  differences  which  prevail  among 
Christians.  Consider  the  comparative  failure  of  missionary  enter- 
prises ;  the  fact  that  after  nineteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  still  unconverted ;  the  alienation 
from  all  religious  influences  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
in  England ;  the  comparatively  low  standard  of  life  in  which  the 
Christian  world  is  contented  to  acquiesce;  the  little  hold  the 
supernatural  has  upon  so  many — and  say  whether  for  these  and 
numberless  other  evils,  the  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  the  re- 
sults which  those  divisions  have  produced,  are  not  responsible  " 
(p.  xiv).  Assuredly  if  Reunion  is  to  bring  forth  the  practical  results 
here  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Halifax,  it  must  be  preeminently  a 
practical  Reunion.  I  can,  therefore,  imagine  a  critic  feeling  dis- 
satisfied because  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  has  no  practical  schenie  of 
Reunion, — no  "  Articles  of  Comprehension."  And  in  truth  the 
author  has  formulated  no  Treaty  of  Peace,  or  even  drawn  up  con- 
ditions of  an  armistice. 

Yet  to  conclude  that  in  Engla7id  and  the  Holy  See  there  is  no 
definite  aim,  or  a  definite  aim  and  only  indefinite  means,  is  to  mis- 
take or  overlook  the  spirit  of  the  book.  No  one  can  read  the 
grave,  the  very  grave  words  of  the  author,  without  realizing  that 
both  he  and  his  noble  sponsor  look  upon  the  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom as  an  enterprise  which  must  not  merely  engage  our  affec- 
tions, but  command  our  energies.  To  labor  for  it,  to  pray  for  it,  is 
every  man's  duty ;  to  accomplish  it,  will  be  some  saint's  privilege. 
As  the  author  says  so  well : 

**  .  .  .A  forlorn  feeling  comes  over  the  mind  at  first,  as  if  the  whole  enter- 
prise were  hopelsss  ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  abandon  it  in  despair. 

**  There  are  cities  of  refuge  awaiting  us,  if  we  should  do  so.  We  can  use  the 
old  arguments  that  while  Rome  is  what  she  is,  Reunion  is  impossible  ;  and  that  since 
so  blessed  a  consummation  is  not  destined  to  be  attained  in  our  day,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  pray,  but  no  longer  work,  for  Reunion.  Such  arguments  as  these  have  the 
entire  weight  of  our  weaker  nature  on  their  side.  The  process  of  what  is  known  as 
taking  pains  is  never  popular.  .  .  ,  It  is  natural  with  us  to  swim  with  the  tide,  and 
mechanically  repeat  the  old  language  of  prejudice  ;  and  I  have  made  some  attempt 
in  this  essay  to  shake  myself  free  of  this  mood  which  so  easily  overtakes  me.  Every 
one  may  do  something  in  his  own  generation  towards  reducing  the  distance  which 
separates  the  great  body  of  Christians  one  from  another,  and  that  is  all  I  have  hoped 
for  in  what  I  have  here  attempted  to  say"  (pp.  434,  435). 
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He  believes  that  he  will  further  the  cause  of  Reunion  by  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  Romeward  bias  of  his  own  mind.  As  an  An- 
glican he  considers  that  he  might  personally  be  reunited  to  Rome, 
and  he  goes  on  to  analyze  the  process  of  reconciliation.  In  these 
matters  egotism  is  true  humility.  To  insist  on  the  first  personal 
pronoun  is  not  to  glorify  self,  but  to  safeguard  others  against  tak- 
ing opinions  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 

<*  Thus  men  of  bias  are  the  partial  friends  of  the  systems  of  thought  which  they 
affect ;  and  a  Reunion  enterprise  seeks  to  attract  all  those  scattered  forces  to  itself, 
and  bids  them  sit  down  from  time  to  time  in  some  place,  and  say  what  they  wish  to 
say,  not  merely  what  is  expected  of  them"  (p.  48). 

When  Newman  was  asked  to  put  down  the  Tracts  which 
began  the  Oxford  Movement,  he  wrote  to  Perceval : 

**As  to  the  Tracts,  every  one  has  his  own  taste.  You  object  to  some  things, 
another  to  others.  If  we  altered  to  please  everyone,  the  effect  would  be  spoiled. 
They  were  not  intended  as  symbols  ex  cathedra,  but  as  the  expression  of  individual 
minds,  and  individuals  feel  strongly  ;  while  on  the  one  hand  they  are  incidentally  faulty 
in  mode  or  language,  they  are  still  peculiarly  effective.  No  great  work  was  done 
by  a  system ;  whereas  systems  rise  out  of  individual  exertions.  .  .  .  The  very  faults 
of  an  individual  excite  attention  ;  he  loses,  but  his  cause  (if  good  and  he  powerful- 
minded)  gains.     This  is  the  way  of  things  ;  we  promote  truth  by  self-sacrifice."  ^ 

Mr.  Jones  might  have  written,  if  not  a  successful,  at  least  an 
important  and  influential  work,  even  if  he  had  merely  given 
utterance  to  his  own  very  decided  Romeward  bias.  But  in  truth 
he  has  done  more  than  this.  It  has  not  been  his  aim  to  suggest 
the  terms  of  agreement,  but  the  lines  of  explanation.  The  famous 
Tract  90  of  Newman  drew  an  explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  which  attempted  to  house  the  Tridentine  decrees.  And 
many  have  been  the  explanations  of  Catholic  doctrines  written 
by  Catholic  theologians  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  tradi- 
tional misinformation  of  Protestants.  Mr.  Jones  has  set  himself 
the  double  task  of  setting  down  the  lines  of  reconciliation,  and,  as 
an  example,  of  giving  from  an  Anglican  standpoint  a  Catholic 
explanation  of  such  doctrines  as  arrest  peacemakers  from  the 
opposite  camp.  We  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  subjective  principles  of  recovery  (i.  e.y  of  Reunion) 
than  he  has  written.     There  is  little,  if  anything,  to  be  added  to 

1  Apologia^  Ed.  1864,  pp.  no,  m. 
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his  five  principles: — Proportion,  which  never  detaches  a  phrase 
from  its  context,  or  an  event  from  its  environment,  and  always 
seeks  the  way  of  adjustment  rather  than  alternatives  ;  Continuity, 
which  insists  on  giving  things  and  events  their  historical  gene- 
alogy, and  would  consider  the  ancient  English  Church  the  parent 
of,  or  at  least  the  parent-in-law  of,  the  present  English  Church ; 
Contact,  which  makes  it  easy  to  take  our  opponent's  standpoint 
when  we  are  at  his  side ;  Prayer,  which  beseeches  reunion  from 
the  Eternal  Unity ;  and  Explanation,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
four  previous  principles,  and  is  the  immediate  source  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Insistence  on  these  principles  of  recovery  can  hardly  fail  to 
bring  recovery  more  within  reach. 

But  the  most  practical  aim  and  effort  of  the  book  is  to  state 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  faith  in  a  reconciliatory  light.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  cleavage  between  Catholics  and 
Anglicans  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  misunderstandings.  It 
cannot  then  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  Catholics  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  a  new  thing  in  the 
Churches,  an  endeavor  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  so  as 
to  narrow  the  separation  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

This  view  brings  us  to  a  second  point  of  discussion  arising 
out  of  Mr.  Spencer  Jones'  work.  Men  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  simplicity  will  be  prompted  to  consider  it  unwise  of  the 
reviewer  to  render  any  sympathy  towards  the  Reunion,  fraught 
as  it  has  been  with  so  many  blighted  hopes  and  so  many  wrecked 
reputations.  If  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  and  others  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing are  able  to  hold  the  whole  chain  of  Catholic  doctrine,  their 
place  would  seem  to  be  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  See,  not  in  the 
benefice  list  of  the  Established  Church.  It  will  be  said,  and  with 
a  show  of  reason,  "  Why  cannot  men  like  this  follow  their  prin- 
ciples ?  And  if  a  Church  has  come  to  this  same  high-water  mark 
of  dogma,  why  does  it  not  wash  away  the  narrow  dykes  of  pre- 
judice built  up  by  statesmen  three  centuries  ago,  and  mingle  its 
waters  once  more  with  the  great  mother  Church  of  Western 
Christendom  ?  "  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  which 
received  its  least  persuasive  form  in  the  blunt  antithesis  of  Bossuet, 
*'  Ou  vient  a  nous  qu'on  accepte  nos  dogmes,  ou  bien  alors  pour- 
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quoi  vient  done  ? "  To  begin  with,  we  must  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  to  hold  that  there  can  be  any  Reunion  based  on  a 
suspension  of  the  de  fide  dogmas  of  the  Church.  When  we  speak 
with  praise  of  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  and 
such  as  he,  we  are  merely  showing  our  appreciation  of  their  per- 
severance in  making  the  headway  they  have  made.  We  are  not 
encouraging  them  to  think  there  is  still  no  further  headway  they 
must  make.  We  can  state  the  matter  more  clearly  if  we  consider 
it  in  the  individual  rather  than  in  a  group  or  society  of  the  indi- 
viduals. We  can  well  imagine  many  sincere  and  single-hearted 
Catholics  saying  that  Mr.  Jones  and  men  of  his  stamp  ought  to 
join  the  Church  of  Rome,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  the  matter  to  be  decided  is  a  matter  of  conscience. 
More  than  elsewhere  is  it  necessary  in  ethical  matters  to  employ 
distinctions.  A  general  principle  employed  ruthlessly  may  mean 
the  slaughter  of  a  soul.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
the  general  principle  Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus,  or.  Every  soul 
ought  to  join  the  Church.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  souls  in 
general.  We  are  not  face  to  face  with  the  Caius  and  Sempronius 
of  our  moral  theologies.  We  are  dealing  with  an  individual  with 
his  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  prejudices  acquired  uncon- 
sciously or  inherited  still  more  unconsciously.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  conscience  which  has  the  essentials  of  a  good  conscience, 
but  has  not  accurate  information.  We  are  in  contact  with  a  soul 
which  is  working  towards  the  truth,  and  may  be  staggered  in  its 
present  state  by  the  pure  truth.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church 
use  was  made  of  the  Disciplina  Arcani.  St.  Thomas  holds  that 
Moses  in  speaking  to  the  Jews  employed  a  divine  condescensio 
and  even  spoke  secundum  aequivocaiionem.  Must  we  say  bluntly 
to  men  of  the  stamp  of  the  writer  of  England  and  the  Holy  See  : 
"  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it, — either  submit,  or  go."  The  case 
is  one  of  false  conscience.  Confessors  know  with  what  prudence 
and  kindness  they  must  act  when  such  consciences  come  for 
advice.  They  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  disobey  the  false  con- 
science, and  that  it  is  not  right  to  obey  it.  Yet  practically  an 
experienced  confessor  will  have  more  hope  for  a  soul  that  would 
rather  do  wrong  in  obeying  its  conscience,  however  false,  than 
for  another  soul  that  would  rather  do  right  in  disobeying  its  con- 
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science  though  equally  false.  Thus  the  ethical  questions  involved 
in  the  case  of  men  of  Mr.  Jones'  temperament  and  belief  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  by  an  easy  ipse  dixit.  To 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their  minds  and  hearts  in  the  hope  of 
an  immediate  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  would  be  to  run  great 
risks  of  banishing  that  submission  without  hope  and  into  an 
unknowable  future.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  St.  John  begins 
the  pages  of  his  Gospel  with  the  midnight  visit  of  Nicodemus  to 
our  Blessed  Lord.  The  humble  ruler,  to  our  unperceiving  eyes, 
would  have  seemed  ripe  for  conversion.  Yet  it  needed  the  dis- 
cipline of  three  long  years,  years  of  doubts  conscientiously  met 
and  fought,  years,  it  may  be,  of  moral  rising  and  falling,  of  intel- 
lectual dusk  and  dawn,  before  the  soul  was  ripe  for  the  table  of 
the  Master. 

It  may  be  so  with  some  hundreds  of  souls  in  our  own  day. 
They  have  gone  on  under  the  Divine  lead  to  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Church.  Thought  may  have  outstripped  feeling ;  or  in- 
stinct may  have  outsped  reason.  A  part  of  their  being  is  already 
within  the  City  of  God ;  a  part  still  remains  without  the  walls. 
Then  begins  the  hour  of  struggle  and  seeming  failure.  They 
think  and  cannot  measure  their  thoughts  or  forecast  the  issue  of 
them.  They  pray ;  yet  have  scarce  a  definite  wish  to  be  obtained. 
They  are  outwardly  inconsistent,  because  they  are  inwardly  torn 
in  two.  Were  they  not  doubly  watchful  in  their  words,  their 
divided  thoughts  might  issue  in  contradictions.  At  all  events, 
they  give  pain  to  their  friends,  and  gladden  only  their  enemies. 
Hardly  knowing  what  they  think,  and  wholly  unconscious  of 
what  they  might  come  to  think,  their  words  are  guarded.  They 
state  what  seems  to  be  true,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  leave  a 
loophole,  if  they  should  discover  it  to  be  false.  Or  they  repeat 
with  a  monotony  of  self-deprecatory  egotism,  "  I  think,"  or  "  It 
seems  to  me,"  or  "  I  hold  it  true,"  though  no  man  can  guarantee 
that  to-morrow  may  not  cast  a  new  light  on  to-day  and  may  not 
reverse  many  of  its  judgments  and  decisions.  But  while  the  light 
is  as  it  is  around  them,  they  cannot  do  more  than  they  are  doing. 
Though,  when  the  mist  lifts,  and  they  see  things  as  they  are, 
their  whole  being  will  move  forward  to  the  City  of  Peace. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  souls  in  this  plight  ?     Surely,  not 
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that  they  should  come  into  the  truth,  before  they  yet  hold  it  true. 
No ;  we  must  bid  them  obey  the  law  of  their  own  mind  and  go 
on  thinking ;  we  must  urge  them  to  yield  to  the  instinct  of  their 
own  soul,  and  go  on  praying.  They  must  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  their  past.  Explanation  has  brought  them  far  on  their 
way  ;  it  may  surely  carry  them  the  few  paces  that  still  remain. 

What  is  said  of  individuals  may  in  its  measure  be  said  of 
parties  or  Churches  composed  of  individuals.  Even  as  some  souls 
are  not  ripe,  yet  are  ripening  for  Reunion  by  way  of  submission  ; 
so  Churches,  though  not  ready  to  receive  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  may 
yet  be  preparing  to  sing  the  Credo.  For  the  moment  we  must 
attend  to  the  duty  of  the  moment.  The  duty  of  to-morrow  will 
be  best  served  by  throwing  ourselves  whole-heartedly  into  the 
duty  of  to-day.  A  premature  bringing  into  life  may  only  lead  to 
premature  death.  Newman  bears  testimony  to  the  success  of  a 
poHcy  oi  ''  let  alone  "  with  a  class  of  minds.  Of  Dr.  Russell,  of 
Maynooth,  he  writes  in  the  Apologia :  "  He  had  perhaps  more  to 
do  with  my  conversion  than  anyone  else.  .  .  .  He  sent  me  at 
different  times  several  letters  ;  he  was  always  gentle,  mild,  unob- 
trusive, uncontroversial.  He  let  me  alone''  (p.  317).  Doubtless 
because  he  realized  that,  although  there  was  a  principle  Extra 
Ecclesiain  raclla  salus,  still  false  consciences  must  be  dieted  rather 
than  mutilated,  guided  rather  than  dragooned. 

There  is  just  another  question  for  discussion  arising  out  of  the 
subject-matter  of  England  and  the  Holy  See.  No  doubt  the  mere 
statement  of  our  personal  thoughts  and  bias  forms  a  contribution 
to  the  enterprise,  and,  so  to  say,  adds  to  the  portfolio ;  yet  a  scheme 
of  Reunion  must  at  some  time  or  another  be  mooted  in  a  practical 
way.  Personal  contact  may  indeed  narrow  the  distance  between 
the  litigants.  Yet  there  is  much  that  may  be  mooted  and  set  in 
order  without  personal  contact.  Even  as  some  kind  of  working 
theory  is  needed  for  the  unification  of  science — if  it  is  only  the 
theory  of  Atomism — so  must  some  working  plan  be  broached 
before  attempts  at  Reunion  can  enter  the  sphere  of  practical 
ecclesiastical  politics.  To  be  practical,  then,  let  us  ask,  How 
could  a  project  for  Reunion  be  formulated  from  the  Anglican 
side  ?  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  almost  boundless  possibilities 
for  Reunion  which  exist  among  its  members.     There  is  intercom- 
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munion  of  the  most  absolute  and  practical  character  between  men 
who  hold  sacerdotal  claims  as  divine  and  men  who  abhor  them  as 
diabolical — between  men  who  reserve  what  remains  of  the  blessed 
bread  and  wine  as  the  very  Presence  Itself  and  men  who  give  it 
to  their  fowls  or  their  swine — between  men  who  hold  Baptism  to 
be  the  Gate  of  Heaven  and  men  who  hold  it  to  be  a  happy  con- 
trivance for  imposing  a  distinctive  name — between  men  who 
worship  Jesus  Christ  as  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
and  men  who  hold  Him  to  be  somewhat  greater,  say,  than  Plato 
in  holiness  and  somewhat  less  than  Plato  in  genius — between 
men  who  reconcile  themselves  to  life  and  its  momentous  outcome 
by  the  firm  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Person,  a  Soul  who  loves 
and  shepherds  them,  and  men  whose  avowed  object  is  to  defoecate 
the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  a  pure  transparency.  These 
feats  of  intercommunion  are  at  once  the  hope  and  despair 
of  all  zealous  toilers  for  Reunion.  For  whilst  they  show  that  the 
English  Establishment  has  an  elasticity  which  makes  its  verte- 
bration  somewhat  doubtful,  they  do  not  persuade  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  she  has  anything  to  gain  by  intercommunion  with 
those  who  are  in  communication  with  almost  every  error  that  she 
has  ever  anathematized.  Is  there  anyone  so  quixotic  to  hope  that 
Rome  will  ever  communicate  with  those  who  communicate  with 
Arians,  Nestorians,  Pelagians,  Unitarians,  Gnostics,  and  we  are  told 
Agnostics  ?  Would  it  have  been  worth  a  man's  while  to  suggest 
to  St.  Athanasius  to  reunite  with  men  who  tolerated  the  foes 
of  ofioovo-tof;  ?  What  answer  would  have  been  made  by  St. 
Augustine  had  he  been  asked  to  communicate  with  the  friends  of 
Pelagianism  ?  The  High  Church  party  must  try  more  and  more 
to  see  that  whilst  the  English  Church  is  what  she  is.  Reunion  is 
impossible,  because  it  would  be  a  recognition  or  an  active  tolera- 
tion of  heresies  which  the  anathemas  of  General  Councils  have 
declared  to  be  intolerable.  If  the  entire  English  Church  were  at 
the  level  of  High  Churchmen,  then  would  Reunion  seem  not  to  be 
despaired  of;  until  then  it  must  remain  a  dream.  Who  will  roll 
the  stone  away  and  make  the  English  Church  what  it  never  has 
been,  a  dogmatic  and  religious  unity  ?  Such  a  one,  if  he  come, 
will  merit  the  title  of  a  second  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Father  of  the  English  Church. 
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When  this  religious  unity  has  been  brought  about,  a  second 
step  will  remain  to  be  taken.  While  it  still  remains  untaken, 
there  seems  no  prospect  of  a  reunion  with  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. At  the  present  time  all  jurisdiction  is  officially  given  by 
the  State.  The  government  appoints  the  bishops  and  controls 
the  Establishment.  When  is  it  likely  that  Parliament  with  its  ser- 
vile submission  to  Protestant  public  opinion  will  allow  the  English 
Hierarchy  to  coquet  with  Rome?  Under  the  present  state  of 
things  the  united  Episcopate  is  unable,  after  formal  declarations, 
to  prevent  the  swinging  of  a  censer  or  the  lighting  of  a  taper ! 
When  will  they  have  the  power  to  make  England  unlearn  and 
unsay  the  traditions  of  three  centuries  and  a  half?  If  bishops 
are  practically  unable  to  oust  clergymen  from  their  livings  who 
deny  such  fundamental  doctrines  as  the  Atonement  and  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  when  will  the  State  think  wise  to  send  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Rome?  It  was  precisely  on  the  plea  of  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  State  threw  over  the  Pope  and  set  up  the  Established 
National  Church.  There  is  little  hope  that  after  three  centuries 
and  a  half  of  uninterrupted  success  in  governing  the  English 
Church  by  martial  law  it  will  own  itself  beaten  and  allow  its 
bishops  to  open  up  negotiations  with  its  old  Master  in  spiritual 
affairs.  Yet  God  alone  knows  how  soon  the  parting  wall  may  be 
thrown  down.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  Disestablishment  may 
be  the  question  of  the  hour,  at  no  remote  date.  What  views  and 
possibilities  such  an  event  would  open  out  no  one  can  say.  If  it 
would  add  one  to  the  chances  and  hopes  of  Reunion,  it  would  not 
be  in  vain.  And  though  much  that  is  serviceable  even  as  a 
breakwater  would  come  down  in  the  falling,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  a  wounding  only  to  cure, — a  sickness,  but  not  unto 
death. 

A  third  subject  must  be  faced  before  Reunion  becomes  imme- 
diately possible.  Granted  that  some  degree  of  dogmatic  uniformity 
could  be  brought  about  within  the  English  Church ;  granted,  too, 
that  through  severance  from  the  State  or  by  the  beneficence  of  the 
State  the  Anglican  authorities  were  allowed  a  free  hand  to  make 
overtures  and  arrange  peace-meetings  with  the  Roman  authorities, 
there  would  still  be  the  question  of  Anglican  ordinations.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  that  in  any  future  Council  the 
Anglican  hierarchy  should  sit  as  bishops.     Yet  it  might  not  be 
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impossible  for  them  to  sit.  Lutheran  divines  were  called  to  Trent. 
English  divines  might  even  yet  be  summoned  or  at  least  be  wel- 
comed to  a  resumed  Vatican  Council.  The  Papal  Bull  "Aposto- 
licae  Curae''  was  looked  upon  in  some  parts  as  a  final  closing  of 
the  Roman  door  in  the  face  of  all  seekers  after  Reunion.  As  the 
Church  Times  of  January  24th  says :  "  Five  years  ago  the  failure 
of  a  great  effort  was  commonly  said  to  put  the  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom not  merely  beyond  hope,  but  even  beyond  thought.  The 
same  had  been  said  five  and  twenty  years  earlier,  when  the  issue 
of  the  Vatican  Council  was  a  new  and  crushing  blow.  The  earlier 
judgment  was  at  fault;  men  recovered  not  quickly  but  completely 
from  their  disappointment ;  they  found  it  less  conclusive  than 
they  had  imagined.  The  later  judgment  was  more  speedily  falsi- 
fied. It  had  a  short  vogue,  if  any ;  it  is  by  now,  we  may  say,  for- 
gotten." The  papal  decision  on  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders 
could  never  long  remain  the  parting  wall  between  Canterbury  and 
England.  If  the  waters  were  to  mount  to  this  level,  they  would 
soon  sweep  the  frail  obstacle  away,  and  those  that  have  now  been 
parted  so  long  would  be  one  anew. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  that  we  add  these  last  three  thoughts 
for  the  consideration  not  merely  of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
parting  wall,  but  of  men  on  this  side.  If  individual  conversions 
were  the  only  means  of  spreading  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  would 
be  idle  to  say  anything  for  or  against  the  moot  question  of  Reunion. 
But  just  as  a  society  is  a  moral  person,  so  may  it  have  a  moral 
progress  or  regress  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  If  individuals  are 
received  into  communion,  so  also  may  groups  of  individuals.  We 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  reconciliation  of  large  schismatical 
or  heretical  bodies  in  the  East.  And  whilst  we  hold  it  a  duty  to 
urge  men  to  reconciliation  with  the  Mother  Church  of  the  West, 
and  whilst  we  would  never  urge  any  one  to  remain  an  Anglican 
for  the  purpose  of  leavening  his  Church  with  orthodoxy,  we  can 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Catholic  doctrine  has  been 
making  vast  strides  logically  and  quantitatively  within  the  circuit 
of  the  English  Church.  It,  then,  becomes  a  duty  to  view  the 
movement  for  Reunion  with  eyes  of  interest  and  a  heart  of  sym- 
pathy. The  Pontiff  who  still,  in  God's  mercy,  reigns  over  us  has 
set  his  sanction  on  the  effort  towards  Reunion.  Nay,  his  approval 
of  the  traditional  Roman  treatment  of  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  was 
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but  a  fatherly  counsel  against  toiling  for  Reunion  in  empty  mines. 
It  was  a  timely  waming-off  from  by-paths  which  led  from  the  end 
in  view.  It  would  be  easy  to  consider  his  decision  as  a  mere  re- 
proof; whereas,  like  all  things  sacramental,  it  bore  a  hidden  bless- 
ing. Even  if  it  did  nothing  further,  its  tone  of  tenderness  and 
painstaking,  of  sympathy  and  fatherly  longing,  made  it  a  lesson  to 
those  amongst  us  who  found  it  hard  to  deal  with  outsiders  save 
as  brands  set  aside  for  the  burning. 

We  can  then  not  merely  sympathize  with  Mr.  Spencer  Jones' 
book,  but  with  the  larger  issue  which  lies  written  in  its  pages. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  going  with  him  heart  and  hand  in  the 
noble  enterprise  of  Reunion.  Even  as  we  would  not  counsel  him 
to  stay  where  he  finds  himself,  under  the  fatuous  impulse  of  bring- 
mg  his  Church  up  to  his  level,  so  we  would  not  forbid  him  to  say 
what  he  has  said  so  well,  if  by  any  means  he  might  bring  minds 
to  a  higher  level  where  reconciliation  might  thrive  and  ripen  to 
Reunion.  The  only  chance  of  an  understanding  being  arrived  at 
is  to  show  by  our  deeds  that  we  sympathize  with  those  whom  it 
is  hard  to  be  parted  from,  and  then  to  state  as  frankly  as  we  may 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  our  differences.  Until  the 
cause  of  an  illness  is  found,  the  cure  cannot  be  suggested.  I  have 
stated  as  plainly  as  may  be  some  of  the  grave  practical  difficulties 
which  must  come  down  before  Reunion  from  our  point  of  view  is 
desirable  or  feasible. 

It  has  been  stated  by  holy  men  that  the  flood  of  Protestantism 
was  allowed  to  sweep  over  Christendom  because  of  the  sins  of 
Catholic  nations.  Too  long  has  that  flood  remained  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  now  that  the  dove  has  gone  forth  to  find  a 
footing,  and  many  hearts  are  lifted  up  in  prayer,  God  alone  can 
say  how  soon  the  waters  will  begin  to  decrease.  A  great  soul 
devoted  above  all  others  to  the  Holy  See  has  dared  to  utter  a 
prophecy :  "  If  Christians  are  ever  to  be  reconciled,  and  every- 
thing calls  them  to  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  movement  must 
start  with  the  Church  of  England."  ^  Something  like  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prophecy  is  beginning.    May  all  true  Catholics  speed 

it  with  their  prayers !  ,^  tv/t  at         r^  t^ 

^    ^  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 

Woodchester,  England. 

'  De  Maistre. 
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Prelude. 

LAMARTINE,  the  poet,  who  had  an  intense  as  well  as  instinc- 
tive appreciation  of  the  harmonies  of  nature,  relates  in  one 
of  his  Memoires,  how,  when  a  child,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
little  instruments  of  music  upon  which  heavenly  spirits  played 
sweet  harmonies.  He  would  take  a  slender  bit  of  willow  branch 
and  tie  it  in  the  fashion  of  a  bow  or  harp,  across  which  he 
stretched  a  number  of  threads  taken  from  the  blonde  tresses  of  his 
young  sister's  head.  Then  exposing  the  tiny  instrument  to  the 
air,  so  that  the  gentle  breathings  of  the  summer  wind  could  sweep 
the  delicate  strings,  his  childish  ear  would  listen  to  the  response, 
and  fancy  or  discern  the  soft  sounds  of  music  far  away,  as  though 
it  came  from  a  chorus  of  angelic  spirits.  One  day,  writes  the 
author  of  the  Meditations  Poetiques,  it  occurred  to  us  children 
thus  engaged  in  play  to  find  out  whether  the  angels  played  the 
same  tunes  upon  harps  whose  chords  were  of  different  fibre  from 
that  of  my  sister's  hair.  We  had  an  aunt,  of  very  gentle  disposi- 
tion, who  lived  with  us  and  watched  our  childish  sports  whilst 
sitting  in  the  garden  engaged  with  her  embroidery.  Her  hair 
was  of  a  silver  white,  blanched  early  during  the  harrowing  scenes 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  which  she  had  witnessed.  We  asked  her 
to  cut  off  one  of  her  tresses  that  we  might  make  other  harps 
and  find  out  what  melodies  the  angels  played  on  them.  With  a 
sweet  smile  she  complied — and  singularly  enough,  whether  it  was 
due  to  the  difference  of  tension  in  stretching  the  threads  of  hair 
across  the  frame,  as  these  were  more  or  less  elastic  in  their  na- 
ture, or  whether  it  was  that  the  currents  of  wind  passing  over  the 
two  harps  were  in  one  case  more  gentle  than  in  the  other — at  all 
events,  we  found  that  the  celestial  spirits  played  a  more  sad  and 
yet  more  sweetly  harmonious  air  upon  the  silver  stringed  harp 
than  upon  the  bright  blonde  chords  from  my  sister's  head.  And 
from  that  day  on  we  often  importuned  our  gentle  aunt  to  let  our 
hands  despoil  her  beautiful  brow,  that  we  might  hear  the  melo- 
dious voices  of  the  angels  that  sang  for  her  in  the  spheres. 

It  was  a  pretty  touch  of  ingenuity  which  made  the  childish 
hearts  discover  not  only  the  hidden  harmonies  of  God's  invisible 
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creation,  but  led  them  to  trace  the  differences  in  the  expressions 
of  youth  and  age.  The  fact  suggests  the  inference  that  if  we  look 
thoughtfully  enough  into  the  world  that  lies  around  us  we  shall 
there  find  distinct  echoes  of.  the  heavenly  voices  not  merely  to 
awaken  pleasure,  but  to  teach  deep  lessons  of  truth. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  the  rows  of  religious  at  prayer  or  at 
instruction  in  their  stalls,  devoutly  thoughtful,  and  sometimes 
with  that  sight  arose  the  image  of  a  grand  instrument  of  music — 
a  harp,  or  better,  an  organ — uttering  sweet  harmony  through  the 
silent  spheres,  caught  up  by  angelic  choirs  in  heaven  and  sending 
back  its  charming  echoes  to  the  whole  communion  of  saints  on 
earth. 

And  so  in  truth  it  is.  A  religious  community,  if  it  be  as  God 
designed  it,  resembles  a  grand  instrument  of  music,  a  harp  of 
which  the  individual  members  are  the  strings,  or  an  organ  of 
which  they  represent  the  separate  keys  which  are  touched  by  the 
Divine  Hand,  to  give  forth  sweet  harmony  of  a  heavenly  music, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  who  is  the  master  artist  controlling 
the  instrument.  The  melodious  chords  of  His  play  vary  as  He 
expresses  His  pleasure,  caressing  the  grateful  and  docile  soul,  or 
manifesting  His  glory,  or  sweetly  attracting  with  loving  invitation 
the  wayward  heart  in  danger  of  straying.  Let  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  chosen  to  be  members  of  a  religious  institute 
which  He  has  fashioned  into  an  instrument  whose  melodies  might 
soothe  and  attract  souls  unto  Himself,  enter  briefly  into  this  view 
of  the  religious  life. 

The  Grand  Organ. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  organ  used  in  the  divine  service. 
There  is  a  key-board.  A  long  row  of  ivory  and  ebony  pieces, 
white  and  black,  arranged  side  by  side  in  perfect  order;  and 
though  all  the  keys  look  alike,  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  the 
Master  each  sounds  forth  a  separate  note ;  they  differ  in  name,  in 
power,  in  natural  sweetness,  or  resonance. 

The  perfection  of  the  instrument  depends  on  three  things,  and 
requires  that : 

(i)  each  key  sound  its  note  clear,  distinct,  and  pure; 

(2)  each  key  respond  promptly  to  the  touch  of  the  player ; 
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(3)  each  note,  while  absolutely  keeping  its  distinct  sound, 
combine  its  own  action  with  that  of  other  notes  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  harmony. 

And  this  likeness  indicates  the  perfection  of  the  religious  com- 
munity which  is  the  living  instrument  under  the  hand  of  our 
Divine  Master.  The  religious  take  their  places  side  by  side  as 
the  keys  black  and  white — symbolic  of  both  purity  and  soberness 
— in  perfect  order.  There  appears  hardly  any  distinction  in  the 
closely  serried  ranks  of  community  life.  And  yet  there  is,  as  in 
the  notes  of  the  organ,  a  distinctness  which  calls  for  different 
names,  an  individuality  of  gifts  of  mind  and  body  which  calls  for 
a  difference  of  service.  Some  of  the  keys  are  in  constant  use — 
those  midway  in  life ;  others  are  rarely  touched — those  at  the  end 
of  life.     Yet  all  are  needed  to  complete  the  board. 

As  the  perfection  of  this  grand  instrument,  the  organ,  de- 
pends on 

purity  of  sound ; 

prompt  action  of  each  key ;  and 

a  ready  combination  of  different  keys  to  produce  one  har- 
monious chord — so  the  perfection  of  the  religious  community 
depends  on 

purity  of  intention  and  action ; 

prompt  obedience; 

readiness  to  combine  with  others  so  as  to  promote  harmony 
of  the  religious  spirit. 

The  Key-Board. 

The  touch  of  a  key  must  call  forth  a  sound  pure  and  clear, 
promptly  responsive,  in  harmony  with  the  notes  sounded  simul- 
taneously. Thus  the  concord  of  religious  life  depends  on  purity 
of  intention  and  action,  on  prompt  obedience,  on  charity's  fair 
tolerance  with  others  as  with  ourselves. 

The  things  which  hinder  purity  of  intention  are  the  things 
which  foster  self-deceit  in  us.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  gravity  of 
our  downward-tending  human  nature  drags  us  now  and  then  in 
the  dust,  so  as  to  stain  our  acts  with  the  mire  of  earthly  motives 
and  affections ;  but  then  we  find  ever  our  corrective  in  obedience, 
especially  when  the  wise  toleration  of  our  superiors  and  monitors 
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makes  us  see  our  fault  before  exacting  the  penalty  of  submission. 
What  else  is  the  religious  Rule  but  the  mechanism  that  enables 
the  breath  of  heaven  to  enter  the  pipes  of  this  grand  organ,  that 
through  them  might  be  conveyed  to  others  the  sweet  melodies 
which  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  royal  Master  inspires.  And  if 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  also  necessary  that  the  little  hammers  which 
are  part  of  this  mechanism  should  at  intervals  beat  down  upon 
our  sensitiveness,  or  that  we  should  feel  the  restraining  force  of 
the  strings,  holding  the  levers  which  physically  control  the  in- 
spired action? 

But  as  the  service  of  a  true  religious  is  the  service  of  love  it 
must  not  wholly  rest  upon  obedience.  The  harmony  produced 
by  this  instrument  must  be,  like  the  keys  of  a  good  instrument, 
spontaneous,  ready,  generous,  characterized  by  that  fruitful  ingenuity 
of  loving  hearts  which  knows  how  to  put  others  at  their  ease, 
which  never  thinks  of  self  or  weighs  the  cost  of  a  sacrifice  when 
it  is  clear  that  charity  is  kindled  thereby. 

The  Intervals. 

And  yet  here  we  may  learn  from  the  laws  of  harmony  to  be 
cautious.  It  is  true  that  charity  is  the  only  living  virtue  to  which  we 
may  abandon  ourselves  without  misgivings ;  it  overtops  all  other 
virtues,  even  as  the  mercy  of  God  is  above  His  justice.  Never- 
theless, charity  is  perfect  only  when  it  is  regulated.  Harmony  in 
music  may  be  defined  as  an  agreement  of  sounds  produced  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other.  The  proper  distance  is  im- 
portant. Too  close  approximation,  destroying  the  intervals,  at 
once  destroys  harmony.  The  notes  struck  by  the  keys  pair 
in  thirds  or  fifths  or  octaves,  and  thus  produce  a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds ;  only  rarely  can  two  notes  quite  close  together  help  the 
transition  from  sound  to  sound  in  harmony.  So  it  is  with  the 
friendship  of  religious  life.     Respect,  not  familiarity,  preserves  it. 

Harmony  demands  likewise  that  we  yield  readily  in  point  of 
time.  A  key  tenacious  of  its  hold,  swelled  out  by  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere,  will  keep  on  sounding  a  note  after  the  player 
has  released  it ;  and  even  though  the  note  itself  be  good  and 
clear  it  will  nevertheless  destroy  the  harmony  of  sounds  by  its 
untimely  insistence.      So   punctuality  and   the   law   which   sets 
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everything  at  the  proper  time  is  an  integral  constituent  of  good 
order  and  harmony  in  religion. 

Flats  and  Sharps. 

In  the  reHgious  life  there  must  be  no  flats  or  sharps.  Flats 
and  sharps  are  good  only  when  we  deal  with  worldlings, — and 
that  ought  to  be  rarely.  On  such  occasions  plenty  of  accidentals 
are  needed,  either  to  bring  back  the  right  tone  or  to  prepare  a 
transition  to  a  clearer  chord.  But  in  our  instrument  provision  is 
made  for  perfect  chords,  and  in  the  society  of  our  own  members 
we  hardly  need  sharps  and  flats — least  of  all  flats ;  these  ought 
to  be  forbidden  by  every  religious  Rule.  One  of  the  most  saintly 
founders  of  religious  institutes  in  modern  times  used  to  impress 
it  upon  the  members  of  her  community  that,  "The  first  rule  of 
the  house  is  not  to  bore  anybody."  She  wanted  joy,  which,  if  it 
proceed  from  a  virtuous  heart,  is  always  intelligent,  though  it 
may  not  always  be  prudent.  "  It  is  enough,"  she  said,  '*  that  we 
are  stupid  by  nature ;  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  endeavor  to  be 
stupid  also  by  grace."  Sometimes  a  certain  ready  intelligence  is 
accounted  wisdom  with  religious ;  it  often  looks  like  prudence, 
and  yet  even  with  regard  to  this  cardinal  virtue  one  need  be  cau- 
tious, unless  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  has  its  basis  deep  down  in 
charity.  Without  charity  prudence  becomes  simply  animal 
shrewdness  and  makes  us  suspicious  and  critical.  If  there  be 
one  thing  that  is  clear  regarding  the  requisite  disposition  for 
entering  the  Kingdom  of  our  Master,  it  is  that  we  be  like  little 
children.  Now,  little  children,  though  very  easily  hurt  because 
they  are  sensitive,  do  not  as  a  rule  foster  resentment ;  they  forgive 
quickly ;  they  have  no  suspicions ;  they  are  not  punctilious ;  they 
are  above  all  generous  and  simple-minded ;  and  last  of  all  they 
have  a  singular  faculty  for  spreading  joy.  When  we  have  suffi- 
ciently practised  the  simplicity  and  big-hearted  disposition  of  little 
children,  so  that  nothing  can  wound  our  sensitiveness,  leaving  the 
feeling  of  malice  and  ill-will ;  when  we  have  learnt  to  be  proof 
against  taking  scandal,  and  have  developed  the  child's  talent  of 
creating  and  spreading  joy,  then  we  may  safely  abandon  our- 
selves to  that  prudent  instinct  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  comes  to  those  who  seek  only  God. 
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It  is  true  a  religious  is  taught  to  discriminate  in  the  matter  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others,  even  of  laboring  for  others.  The  secu- 
lar motto,  "  Mind  your  own  business,"  is  an  excellent  device  for 
keeping  on  the  straight  path  of  the  spiritual  life.  Furthermore, 
the  religious  Rule  tells  us  very  clearly  that  our  personal  sanctifi- 
cation  is  the  first  object  for  which  we  enter  religious  life  with  its 
counsels  of  perfection ;  and  that  next  to  this  only  comes  the 
service  of  others  in  pursuit  of  the  special  aims  of  the  institute  to 
which  we  may  belong.  Yet  this  is  but  a  seeming  distinction  in 
so  far  as  the  means  to  any  end  is  ever  subservient  to  that  end, 
whilst  the  end  itself  is  attained  only  by  the  means.  Thus,  if  we 
accomplish  the  primary  aim  of  our  vocation  by  the  means  assigned, 
we  shall,  in  saving  our  souls,  have  benefited  our  neighbor  and 
fulfilled  the  principal  object  of  our  religious  institute.  Hence  a 
zealous  fulfilment  of  our  work  as  instructors  of  the  ignorant,  com- 
forters of  the  afiflicted,  helpers  of  the  poor,  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Order,  means  direct  sanctification,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance  of  actual  and  practical  importance. 

Pedals. 

I  have  said  that,  as  the  perfection  of  a  musical  instrument 
under  the  hand  of  a  skilful  master  depends  on  the  three  facts  of 
purity  of  sound,  prompt  response  to  the  touch  of  the  artist,  and 
harmonious  agreement  with  the  other  notes  of  the  register,  so 
the  perfection  of  a  religious  community  depends  on  purity  of 
intention  and  action,  on  prompt  obedience,  and  on  readiness  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  a  religious  house.  But  there  remains 
something  else  that  gives  a  royal  undertone,  a  certain  mellowness 
and  richness  to  the  sounds  of  a  grand  instrument.  It  is  the  pedal 
work,  deep  down,  unseen,  but  sustaining  the  notes  above.  That 
pedal  work  corresponds  in  the  religious  life  to  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice. It  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  virtue  of  charity,  or  zeal,  or 
self-denial,  and  yet  it  is  that  which,  like  the  grand  undertones  of 
the  lower  pedals  of  an  organ,  lends  a  royal  richness  to  its 
harmonious  action. 

Harmony  in  the  religious  life  essentially  demands  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  while  the  Church  calls 
her  virgin  daughters  brides^  the  religious  Rule  of  nearly  every 
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institute,  cherishing  indeed  the  title  of  Sponsa  Christi  as  an  honor 
and  a  privilege,  assumes,  nevertheless,  that  its  daughters  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  work  of  charity  fulfil  the  task  of  mothers.  And 
where  the  religious  Rule  does  not  give  those  who  have  made  their 
probation  this  title,  it  belongs  to  them  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whom  they  labor — the  little  ones  and  the  poor  of  Christ. 
That  title  of  "mother"  means  a  task  of  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  a 
mother's  peculiar  privilege  that  all  her  sorrows  and  hardships 
may  become  the  basis  of  joys  for  others,  even  in  the  natural 
order.  The  task  of  religious  charity  is  the  task  of  a  mother's 
care  that  does  not  count  any  pain  short  of  that  pain  which  comes 
from  the  denial  of  Christ. 

Do  we  realize  what  that  means  ?  Under  the  Emperor  Licinius 
there  was  in  Armenia  a  band  of  men,  valiant  soldiers,  bound  to- 
gether like  religious  by  a  vow  to  serve  Christ  in  harmonious  ful- 
filment of  His  holy  law.  They  chanted  their  Christian  hymns,  as 
was  the  custom,  morning  and  night ;  and  their  union  made  them 
so  strong  and  formidable  in  battle  that  they  were  enlisted  under 
the  so-called  thundering  legion — "terribilis  ut  castrorum  acies 
ordinata."  One  day  Lysias,  their  General,  was  ordered  to  appear 
with  his  men  at  a  solemn  service  of  the  pagan  rite.  Forty  of  the 
legion,  all  distinguished,  despite  their  youth,  for  valiant  service, 
advanced  to  the  General  and  with  modest  manliness  refused  to 
enter  the  temple.  They  were  detailed  to  appear  before  the  judge, 
Agricola,  who  asked  their  names.  One  after  the  other  they 
answered:  ^^ Christianus  sum — I  am  a  Christian."  They  wished 
thus  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  whatever  their  original  country 
and  family  relations,  they  were  the  sons  of  one  Father,  whose 
kingdom  they  knew  it  would  be  their  lot  soon  to  enter  united  by 
the  bonds  of  common  martyrdom  as  of  their  common  faith.  But 
the  story  of  their  awful  sufferings  and  death  is  well  known.  Their 
united  chant,  as  they  lay  outstretched  and  bleeding  on  the  icy 
plain  of  Armenia,  was,  we  are  told,  the  Psalm  Levavi  oculos  meos 
in  te  Domine,  qui  habitas  in  coelis.  Gradually,  as  the  morning 
advanced,  the  song  died  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  soldiers,  until 
but  one  was  left  feebly  pouring  out  his  noble  longing  for  the  eter- 
nal stars  above.  He  was  very  young,  but  strong  and  valiant  and 
beautiful  in  the  God-given  pride  that  belongs  to  early  life.  He 
had  survived  the  tortures  of  days ;    and  now,  when  the  guards 
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came  to  break  his  limbs  that  he  might  quickly  die,  he  ceased  to 
sing.  At  that  moment,  a  woman,  his  mother,  who  had  been 
watching  all  through  the  night  in  prayer  near  b}^,  broke  past  the 
guards  toward  the  youth  still  writhing  in  his  blood,  and  lifting  his 
head  gently  to  her  bosom,  whispered  into  his  ear :  **  O  hold  out, 
my  son !  for  behold  thy  Master  awaits  thee  at  the  gate !  "  And 
then,  seeing  that  the  wagon  which  was  to  carry  away  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  to  the  burial  pit,  had  moved  on,  she  lifted 
the  sweet  burden  of  her  son  upon  her  aged  shoulders  and  followed 
the  train  lest  he  might  be  separated  even  in  death  from  his  broth- 
ers in  the  faith. 

Such,  in  sooth,  is  every  true  Christian  mother's  faith  and  love 
toward  the  child  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  her  care. 

Would  we  know  what  such  faith  and  love  can  effect  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  trained  by  Christian  affection  and  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  ?  We  find  the  answer  in  those  same  Martyr  Acts  to 
which  I  have  referred  just  now.  On  the  24th  of  October  they 
relate  the  death  of  more  than  three  hundred  Christians  at  one 
execution  under  the  Emperor  Justin.  The  account  ends  thus : 
Lastly  they  brought  a  Christian  woman  to  be  burnt  alive  at  the 
stake.  A  little  boy,  five  years  of  age,  ran  by  her  side.  Whilst 
fire  was  being  set  to  the  pile  upon  which  the  mother  had  been 
bound,  her  little  son  was  kept  at  a  short  distance.  It  would  in- 
crease the  torture  of  the  mother  and  child  whose  infant  cries  rang 
above  the  noise  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  rending  the  air  and  the 
generous  mother's  heart.  But  she  kept  calling  to  her  little  one : 
"  My  child,  love  only  the  good  Christ  and  He  will  bring  thee  to 
thy  mother."  And  the  infant  voice,  trained  to  obey  in  holy  love, 
repeated  the  words  :  "  I  love  only  the  good  Christ  who  will  bring 
me  to  my  mother."  Then  suddenly  he  freed  himself  from  the 
hand  of  the  soldier  who  weakly  restrained  him,  and  ran  up  to  the 
burning  pile  that  he  might  go  with  her  who  had  taught  him  to 
love  Christ,  even  through  flames,  which  could  not  weaken  her 
own  love. 

Are  we  capable  of  teaching  such  faith  to  the  children  whom 
God  entrusts  to  our  care  with  equal — nay,  superior — means  at 
our  command?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer:  Yes,  assuredly, 
provided  we  ourselves  possess  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  goes 
with  Christian  faith  and  charity,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  our  holy 
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vocation  and  the  example  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  our  institute. 
In  the  annals  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  we  read  how  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  just  sixty  years  ago,  P.  Varin 
asked  the  novices  in  the  Paris  convent  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared then  and  there,  or  in  the  next  few  days,  to  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold which  the  revolutionists  in  their  hatred  of  religion  had  erected 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  did  not  reflect  very  long.  "  Yes; 
only  shall  we  have  time  to  make  our  vows  before  it  ?  "  They 
were  but  novices,  yet  they  would  be  glad  to  seal  with  their  blood 
the  compact  made  with  Christ,  if  only  it  were  ratified  by  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  which  they  had  pledged  their 
fidelity.  Are  not  all  our  religious  men  and  women  trained  to  this 
valor  by  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  characterizes  the  con- 
ventual institutes  wherein  are  made  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience?  If  those  young  Parisian  novices  in  1830  found  in 
their  institute  the  strength  that  filled  their  hearts  with  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  why  should  it  fail  those  who  profess  to  follow  the 
same  lofty  standard  of  religious  self-denial  ?  Hence  we  see  of 
what  supreme  value  it  is  that  we  make  this  daily  life  a  true 
symphony  that  is  capable  of  inspiring  courage  to  do  great  things 
in  little  ways  for  our  Divine  Master.  Courage  is  a  contagious 
virtue,  albeit  it  is  a  silent  growth  in  a  religious  house ;  and  in  the 
peace  and  harmony  that  breathe  through  the  halls  of  a  convent  it 
is  not  difficult  to  cherish  the  embers  of  a  sacred  fire,  a  love,  meek 
and  humble,  but  capable  of  bursting  into  flames  that  consume  sin 
and  ingratitude,  and  convert  into  new  forms  the  darkened  gold  of 
weak  and  sin-stained  souls.  Is  it  not  the  privilege  of  the  religious 
to  fan  the  flame  of  a  zealous  love,  catching  it,  as  it  were,  from  the 
Divine  Heart  of  Him  who  came  to  cast  it  among  men,  wishing 
that  it  be  kindled  ? 

An  Intonation. 

And  now  let  me  sum  up  what  has  been  thus  far  said :  A  com- 
munity of  religious  men  or  women  is  an  instrument  devised  and 
constructed  by  God,  and  in  the  hands  of  our  Divine  Lord,  who 
sits  upon  His  chaste  throne,  to  control  the  keys  of  our  hearts. 
It  is  He  who  has  placed  us  in  the  exact  position  in  which  we  are ; 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  designs  that  we  should 
be  just  where  and  what  we  are. 
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That  design  is,  as  I  have  said,  twofold.  First,  to  fill  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  with  His  glory  (by  our  activity  freely  given  to 
His  service  from  motives,  not  of  necessity,  as  is  the  case  with  irra- 
tional creatures,  but  of  love  and  devotion).  Secondly,  to  win  to 
His  service  and  to  a  participation  in  His  glory  those  who  sit  in  the 
valley  of  sadness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  by  communicating  to 
them  the  sweet  and  skilful  strains  of  His  music,  allowing  Him 
to  enter  the  deep  recesses  of  their  souls,  and  thus  to  attract  them 
to  His  presence  and  to  the  enjoyment  and  refining  operation  of 
His  heavenly  charms. 

We  are  the  medium  through  which  this  twofold  purpose  can 
be  and  is  to  be  accomplished.  Alas !  that  we  should  have  it  in 
our  power,  not  only  not  to  correspond  to  this  magnanimous  design, 
but  even  to  frustrate  it !  For,  note  it  well,  a  single  key,  from  end 
to  end  of  that  long  row,  which  fails  to  yield  and  answer  clearly 
and  readily  to  the  touch  of  His  Sacred  Hand,  not  only  remains 
mute,  but  jars,  confuses  and  destroys  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
And  if  by  our  weakness  we  cut  off  the  harmony  destined  for 
heaven ;  if  by  our  failure  to  respond  sweetly  and  promptly  to  the 
call  of  our  great  Master  at  the  organ  of  His  chosen  institute  we 
silence  His  invitation,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  God's  cause. 

Yet  even  this,  deeply  humiliating  as  it  is.  He  might  forgive, 
as  He  has  done  a  thousand  times,  being  mindful  of  our  weak 
ways.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  He  could  do,  even  in  the  full 
length  of  His  gentle  forbearing,  in  order  that  He  might  restore 
and  set  right  the  losses  of  and  to  souls  which  by  our  resist- 
ance or  indifference  we  have  failed  to  draw  to  Him  ?  Is  it  not 
our  daily  task  to  transmit  and  communicate  the  inspirations  that 
issue  from  His  Sacred  Heart,  by  the  sweet  modes  of  our  charity, 
unto  the  needy  souls  committed  to  our  keeping  ?  Are  we  of  any 
value  if  we  have  lost  the  power  or  the  will  or  the  generous  eager- 
ness to  catch  the  sublime  strains  arousing  motives  in  the  hearts  of 
others,  for  the  search  after  and  the  love  of  God  ?  They  say  that 
a  single  word,  vibrating  through  the  air,  sets  in  motion  untold  cur- 
rents that  eventually  effect  the  movement  of  whole  worlds  in  their 
courses  through  space.  It  is  reasonable  on  physical  grounds.  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  assume  that  He,  who  made  all  things  physical 
but  the  images  of  some  spiritual  power  or  truth,  will  hold  us  some 
day  accountable  for  the  jangle  and  dissonance  caused  in  the  world 
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and  the  movement  of  souls  by  sullen  failure  to  answer  His  beating 
of  time  from  the  sacred  chair  where  He  sits  day  and  night  await- 
ing our  correspondence  ? 

But  whilst  it  is  an  appalling  consciousness  to  have  refused  the 
little  sacrifices  which,  caught  up  by  His  love,  would  swell  the 
harmonious  sounds  pouring  out  from  His  Sacred  Heart,  it  is  a 
great  joy  to  know  that  we  have  helped  on  the  conquest  of  souls ! 
We  are  small,  very  small ;  and  yet  the  dignity  of  being  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  majestic  movement  of  sounds  filling  the  heavens 
of  our  God  with  their  thrilling  strains,  making  Paradise  in  the 
souls  of  men  and  lifting  them  up  into  the  choirs  that  throng 
round  the  throne  of  Heaven — is  there  anything  like  to  it  in  the 
honors  of  the  world  ?     Dextera  Domini  fecit  7ne. 

If  the  worldling  deems  it  wise,  for  the  gaining  of  a  blazing 
brief  renown,  to  touch  his  facile  lyre  to  please  the  ear  and  win 
the  buzzing  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  shall  we  in  timid  love  of  self 
withhold  the  chant  that  carols  loud  and  clear  up  to  the  stars  and 
finds  its  echo  in  the  waiting,  longing  hearts  of  men  ? 

Whenever  we  hear  the  strains  of  the  organ  in  chapel,  and  join 
our  voices  in  concordant  praises  of  the  Divine  Spouse,  which  are 
but  a  prelude  to  those  celestial  strains  of  gratitude  which  we  are 
destined  to  repeat  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  it  ought  to  suggest 
the  thought  that  our  music  is  but  an  image  and  a  monitor,  a 
symbol,  if  you  like,  of  what  as  a  body  we  are  ourselves,  namely  a 
living  instrument  of  gratitude  and  helpfulness  to  others,  under 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  great  Virtuoso  who  sends  forth  the  inspira- 
tions of  His  Sacred  Heart  through  us.  And  can  we  reasonably 
have  any  lesser  aim  than  that  of  making  this  harmony  perfect  by 
yielding  to  His  modulating  touch,  living  as  well  as  chanting  the 
noble  symphony,  our  matin  song  and  vesper  hymn : 

Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum — 

a  new  song,  fresh  and  clear  and  without  flaw, — a 

Jubilate  Deo  in  cithara  et  voce  psalmi,  in  organis  benesonantibus — 

a  virgin  song  unto  the  honor  of  His  Holy  Name,  and  to  the  joy 
of  His  children  on  earth  ? 

Fra  Arminio.n 

(To  be  continued.)  / 
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A  MESSENGER  OF  DIVINE  LOVE. 

THE  movements  that  are  being  made  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  social  life  for  those  whose  early  surroundings  and 
later  struggle  for  the  mere  means  of  living  have  made  them  un- 
able to  reach,  are  indications  of  what  may  be  described  as  the 
distinctively  modern  manner  of  considering  God.  The  old  fear 
of  Him  has  indeed  not  been  lost ;  but  with  a  wider  knowledge  of 
His  works  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  world  there  has  come  a  more  profound  realization  of  His 
goodness  and,  above  all,  of  His  love.  It  seems  as  if  with  the 
passing  of  time  the  light  of  the  sun  has  become  softer,  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  has  become  sweeter,  and  the  lives  of  the 
humblest  man  and  woman,  hurt  and  shortened  maybe  by  falls  and 
follies,  do  not  cause  contempt  any  longer,  but  rather  arouse  sym- 
pathy and  pity.  It  is  true  that  the  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  is  very  plain ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
restlessness  and  bitterness  among  those  whose  hands  are  hard- 
ened by  toil  that  brings  little  wages ;  yet  the  rich  and  the  poor  as 
men  and  women  are  closer  now  than  ever  before,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  toiler  does  not  mean  the  slavery  of  the  man.  Words 
do  not  alleviate  pain  much ;  but  the  numberless  public  declara- 
tions of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the  insistence  on  and  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  that  all  men  are  beloved  children  of  an  unseen 
Father,  have  at  last  brought  forth  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  have  made  the  idea  become  so  real  that  it  is  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  social  life.  For  there  is  in  those  words,  and  back  of  them 
in  the  idea  of  Divinity  loving,  something  that  seems  like  a  bond 
binding  all  human  hearts  together.  A  personal  interest  is  the 
result,  an  interest  which  develops  into  personal  concern  that 
some  time  will  surely  bring  about  improvements  in  the  whole 
social  system. 

It  is  in  concentrating  the  mind  on  the  attribute  of  love,  rather 
than  on  other  Divine  attributes,  that  the  modern  religious  man 
differs  from  men  of  earlier  ages  and  of  remoter  antiquity.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  although  Divine  love  was  not  forgotten,  it 
was  obscured  somewhat  by  an  overwhelming  fear  of  Divine  jus- 
tice.    This  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  condition  of  the  social 
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state,  and  to  the  progress  civilization  was  making.  Wrong- 
doing was  summarily  punished ;  and  the  merciless  decrees  of 
human  judges  instilled  a  fear  that  developed  into  terror  when 
men  thought  of  the  unseen  Judge.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  even, 
when  love  was  on  every  lip,  and  the  laurel  crown  gave  way  to  the 
silken  ribbon  from  some  fair  hand,  the  spiritual  love  that  filled  the 
soul  was  rather  the  higher  love  of  the  creature  for  the  Creator, 
than  love  coming  from  consciousness  of  the  Divine  attribute. 
Farther  back  in  pagan  times,  there  was  love  of  the  gods  of  the 
hearth  and  country ;  but  there  was  no  knowledge  of  an  unmixed 
love  of  the  God  for  his  people.  The  gods  were  thought  of  as 
perfect  men,  and  the  attributes  given  them  were  the  qualities  and 
emotions  of  earthly  men.  Human  beauty,  therefore,  they  ad- 
mired, not  loved  as  a  reflection  of  themselves,  but  admired  as  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  creation.  This  was  but  a  transference  to 
the  god  of  the  prevalent  passionate  worship  of  beauty,  not  as  an 
ideal,  but  of  beauty  with  form,  and  color,  and  life. 

The  modern  manner,  however,  of  considering  God,  although 
expressed  in  new  ways,  and  illustrated  from  wider  knowledge 
than  formerly,  is  no  more  than  a  deeper  realization  and  manifes- 
tation of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  His  whole  life  was  a  declara- 
tion of  Divine  love.  But  even  with  Him  the  declaration  was 
not  made  for  the  first  time.  He,  indeed,  made  it  plainer  for 
the  world  to  understand,  and  by  His  human  actions,  His  kind- 
ness and  forbearance.  His  intense  interest  in  men,  His  tenderness 
and  compassion  manifested  clearly  that  Divine  love  is  something 
more  tender,  delicate,  and  permanent  than  any  love  the  world 
ever  knew — but  all  these  were  only  more  visible  and,  for  man- 
kind, more  real  indications  of  the  love  revealed  centuries  before. 
In  this  as  in  so  many  other  ways  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  law  pro- 
mulgated by  the  prophets. 

Before  the  prophetic  period  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of 
God  was  adapted  to  the  mental,  political,  and  social  state  and 
conditions  of  the  Israelites.  In  the  earlier  days  the  Israelites  had 
little  time  for,  or  inclination  towards,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
not  quite  necessary  for  their  immediate  wants.  In  their  hands 
was  the  sword,  and  in  their  hearts  was  the  desire  of  possessing 
the  Promised  Land.     Across  the  Sinaitic  desert,  out  from  Kades 
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into  the  mists  of  Moab,  and  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Ghor, 
they  were  struggling,  falling  and  rising  again,  until,  at  last,  they 
reached  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  with  the  falling  of  the  city's  walls 
fell  fear  of  the  strangers'  gods,  and  sprang  up  stronger  trust  in 
the  might  of  their  great  battle  God.  Yahweh  had  guided  the 
hosts  of  Israel  through  the  dangers  of  sea  and  land,  in  battle  He 
had  fought  for  them,  and  with  His  aid  and  under  His  glory  had 
the  triumphant  march  been  made.  Waging  war  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  invaders,  and  it  was,  therefore,  as  a  war  God  that 
Yahweh  was  considered.  His  attributes  to  the  warring  mind 
were  similar  to  those  of  a  great  military  commander  who  posses- 
sed not  only  the  skill  to  guide  an  army  successfully,  but  also  the 
physical  strength  to  overcome  an  enemy.  He  was  powerful, 
trustworthy,  and  intelligent,  and  these  were  the  attributes  by  which 
He  was  known  to  the  primitive  Israelites.  It  is  true  that  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  particular  God  who  was  Lord  of  Israel,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  Semitic  habit  of  thought.  He  was  the 
Father  of  the  tribes,  and  therefore  possessed  of  a  paternal  regard 
for  His  own  children ;  but  the  Israelitish  mmd  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  idea  of  a  love  so  spiritual  as  to  be  universal.  In 
fact,  such  an  idea  was  hardly  possible  in  those  days.  Every 
people  had  their  own  god,  viewed  as  independent  and  sovereign 
in  his  own  land  and  over  his  own  people,  so  that  an  attribute 
which  would  imply  wider  domain  and  universality  of  objects  would 
have  been  incomprehensible.  During  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  monarchy,  Yahweh  was  still  the  great 
war  God  of  the  tribes  and  the  nation.  However,  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  territory  and  the  centralization  of  government  in  a 
human  king,  what  was  implicity  contained  in  the  known  Divine 
attributes  was  drawn  forth,  and  the  wider  dominion  of  Yahweh 
began  to  be  realized.  But  with  the  success  of  Hebrew  arms  and 
the  establishment  of  a  great  kingdom  there  arose  a  popular  mis- 
understanding of  the  relations  of  Yahweh  with  the  nation.  The 
old  Semitic  idea  of  a  kind  of  ownership  of  the  tribal  god  had  not 
altogether  been  erased.  In  consequence  it  was  popularly  believed 
that  no  matter  what  the  faults  of  the  nation  might  be,  Yahweh 
would  not  completely  destroy  His  people.  Among  the  northern 
tribes  this  popular  belief  was  one  of  the  causes  of  destruction. 
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The  belief,  too,  made  it  difficult  for  the  popular  mind  to  under- 
stand the  position  Israel's  God  occupied  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  Israelite  believed  that  all  other  peoples  were  walking 
in  darkness,  far  beyond  the  light  of  the  living  God.  After  the 
division  of  the  nation  and  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  gov- 
ernments the  popular  confidence  in  Yahweh,  especially  in  the 
Northern  kingdom,  was  so  distorted  that  wrong  was  wantonly 
committed,  vice  was  openly  prevalent,  idolatry  was  practised, 
social  leaders  were  notoriously  bad,  and  yet  the  anger  of  Yahweh 
was  considered  as  soothed  by  the  daily  offerings  and  official  sac- 
rifices.    The  time  had  evidently  come  for  greater  revelations. 

Elijah  gave  an  intimation  of  the  Divine  attribute ;  but  it  was 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  Beth-el  that  the  justice  of  God  was  pro- 
claimed by  Amos.  The  opening  chapters  of  his  book  considered 
as  literature  are  masterly.  In  a  series  of  powerful  straightforward 
sentences  he  declares  the  crimes  and  punishments  of  the  peoples 
around  Israel.  The  punishments  were  the  consequences  of  the 
crimes,  and  they  were  inflicted  by  Israel's  own  God.  Gradually 
this  thought  is  carried  along  until  the  conclusion  stands  out 
clearly  and  awfully  that,  since  Israel  has  committed  crimes  as 
heinous  as  those  of  the  neighboring  nations,  therefore  a  like 
punishment  shall  be  meted  out,  for  God  is  just.  Terrible  was  the 
warning  of  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa.  The  revelry  and  music  in 
Beth-el  must  have  ceased  for  a  while  as  this  new  Voice  was  ring- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  as  the  fearful  words  were  sinking 
into  the  listening  crowds.  An  attribute  of  God  was  manifested 
that  forboded  the  coming  doom.  But  the  music  and  revelry  began 
again,  and  Amos  was  driven  back  to  his  native  hills,  and  his 
solitary  musings.  However,  misgivings  had  come  into  the  minds 
of  some.  The  old  way  of  looking  at  Yahweh  seemed  wrong, 
and  some  swung  from  confidence  to  despair.  Everything  around 
was  so  bad,  and  the  justice  of  God  spoken  of  by  Amos  seemed 
to  demand  vengeance  proportionate  to  the  crimes  daily  committed, 
that  God,  in  the  minds  of  some,  took  on  the  character  of  a  merci- 
less Master  bent  on  destroying.  Hope  therefore  was  waning ;  in 
the  future  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  Sheol. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  however,  that  there  was  heard  the  voice 
of  one  whose  words  were  from  the  heart,  and  whose  message 
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revealed  a  forgotten  phase  of  God.  The  messenger  was  Hosea, 
and  his  words  were  of  love.  The  manner  in  which  Providence 
acts  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  plainly  seen  in  the  human  circumstances 
surrounding  manifestations  of  a  divine  attribute.  Amos  came 
with  his  warning  words  of  a  future  retribution  in  the  days  of 
Israel's  greatest  splendor  and  prosperity ;  Hosea's  larger  message 
was  delivered  in  years  of  anarchy  and  national  calamities.  Both 
seers  Hved  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  but  the  life  of  Hosea 
extended  on  into  the  reign  of  Menahem. 

After  the  terrifying  destruction  of  the  house  of  Omri  by  Jehu, 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  Israel  became 
a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Damascus.  But  Joash,  grandson  of  Jehu, 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  towns  taken  from  his  father.  In  his  reign  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  began  for  Israel,  and  continued  with  in- 
creased national  glory  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Jeroboam 

II  (781-740).  External  circumstances  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Jeroboam  II.     The  attacks  of  Salmanassar  III  and  of  Assurdan 

III  on  Damascus  completely  crippled  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Assyria  then  too,  under  the  peaceful  Assurnirar,  ceased  extensive 
military  operations  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Israelitish  king  ex- 
tended his  authority  far  north  into  Syria.  Southeast  also,  into  the 
land  of  the  Moabites,  were  his  victorious  arms  carried,  so  that  the 
writer  in  the  Book  of  Kings  could  record  that  "  he  restored  the 
coasts  of  Israel  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hamath  unto  the  Sea 
of  the  Plain." 

The  Book  of  Kings  gives  little  information  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  Israel  during  the  prosperous  years  of  Jeroboam's  reign ;  but 
fortunately  there  is  an  abundant  source  in  the  writings  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  king,  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  commercial  spirit 
promoted  by  David,  and  fostered  by  Solomon,  tended  towards  the 
building  up  of  towns  and  the  growth  of  town  life.  The  necessity 
of  war,  also,  required  centralization  of  forces  and  aided  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  town.  Along  with  town  life  came  the  establish- 
ment of  royal  officials,  and  as  they  enjoyed  royal  privileges  and 
more  abundant  means  for  acquiring  wealth,  social  contrasts  arose, 
and  the  rich  and  the  poor  began  to  form  themselves  into  distinct 
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classes.  The  holdings  of  the  poor  gradually  became  smaller ; 
usury  and  oppression  diminished  them  more,  and  at  last  justice 
became  so  corrupted  that  the  poor  lost  all  means  of  acquiring 
what  had  been  taken  away.  The  old  simplicity  of  family  life  van- 
ished also.  Cedar  and  ivory  palaces  arose,  soft  damask  pillows 
covered  the  floors,  jeweled  rings,  bracelets,  and  flowing  silken 
robes  were  worn,  and  the  austere  meal  of  the  olden  time  gave 
way  to  sumptuous  banquets  enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  min- 
strels and  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  dancers.  Nor  did  the 
moral  life  remain  high  any  more.  The  pages  of  Amos  and  Hosea 
contain  lists  of  moral  crimes  of  the  blackest  kind.  Prosperity 
and  wealth  had,  indeed,  brought  moral  corruption  that  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  people,  made  them  lovers  of  luxury  and  ease, 
and  took  away  the  sturdy  manliness,  uprightness,  honesty,  and 
cleanness  that  in  former  times  enabled  Israel  to  brave  the  dangers 
and  starvation  of  the  wilderness,  and  endure  the  misery  and  pain 
of  the  years  of  conquest.  Even  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  had  deteriorated.  Sabbaths  and  the 
new  moons  were  strictly  celebrated ;  sacrifices  and  tithes  were 
carefully  offered  to  Yahweh ;  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Beth-el 
and  Dan  were  filled  with  votaries,  and  many  other  sanctuaries 
were  scattered  over  the  land ;  but  the  purity  of  the  Yahweh  wor- 
ship was  gone.  The  Bull  as  the  symbol  of  Yahweh  was  to  be 
found  everywhere;  theTeraphim  was  adored,  and  beside  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  stood  the  ma^geba,  the  sacred  pillar  that  had  come 
down  from  Canaanitish  times.  The  Ashera,  also,  a  heathen  sym- 
bol of  fruitfulness,  was  worshipped.  With  these  heathen  symbols 
before  their  eyes,  and  with  the  corruption  of  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem staring  them  in  the  face,  it  is  not  strange  that  Amos  and  Hosea 
proclaimed  the  coming  doom  of  the  people.  After  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  it  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  retribution  had  come  at  last. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zachariah,  who  was  killed  at  the 
end  of  six  months  by  Shallum.  Shallum  never  acquired  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  throne,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  was 
captured  and  slain  by  Menahem.  These  changes  on  the  throne 
broke  up  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Israel.  Civil  war  with  the 
devastations  that  followed  it,  distrust,  riot,  anarchy,  and  murder, 
ruined  the  people  forever.     Mjenahem  could  not  retain  his  throne 
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without  foreign  help,  and,  in  consequence,  he  became  a  vassal  of 
the  Assyrian  king.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  those  who  had 
the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart  looked  longingly  towards 
Judah,  where  the  dynasty  still  ruled,  and  thought  that  the  division 
of  the  nation  had  been  cursed  by  God. 

It  was  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Menahem  that  the  greater 
part  of  Hosea's  prophecies  were  uttered.  There  are  few  char- 
acters in  Hebrew  literature  whose  personal  lives  stand  out  so 
plainly  as  does  the  life  of  this  ancient  messenger  of  Divine  love. 
It  seems  indeed  as  if  Providence  had  so  willed  it.  For  love  is 
something  so  intimately  bound  up  with  a  man's  personality,  so 
directive  is  it  of  all  his  actions,  so  strong  is  its  influence  even  on 
his  mental  movements,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  realized  as  an 
abstract  emotion  of  an  immaterial  will.  Love's  messenger  must 
bear  some  form ;  the  heart  somehow  must  be  visible.  And  this  is 
why  Hosea  is  so  attractive.  He  has  left  a  vivid  picture,  not  of 
his  physical  form,  but  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and  after  all  these 
make  up  the  true  man.  Moreover,  he  has  opened  wide  the  door 
of  his  own  house,  and  shown  the  sadness  and  the  desolation 
there.  Even  now  he  may  be  pictured  standing  there  in  the  empty 
room,  his  face  pale  and  drawn,  his  eyes  staring  into  vacancy,  his 
heart  breaking  with  the  pain  only  a  noble  sensitive  man  can  feel, 
his  whole  being  seemingly  crushed  by  the  loneliness  and  shame 
that  have  come  upon  him,  and  yet  feeling  the  same  old  love  of 
years  before.  But  it  was  the  love  he  had  and  the  misery  he 
suffered  that  were  preparations,  in  Yahweh's  own  way,  for  the 
reception  of  the  message  he  was  to  deliver  to  mankind. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri,  nothing  is  known.  It  is 
certain,  however,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book  and  from  his 
allusions  to  "  our  king "  that  he  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the 
Northern  Kingdom.  Unlike  Amos,  therefore,  who  came  from 
Judah,  he  was  not  an  outsider;  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
Ephraim  were  bound  up  with  his  own  life  and  fortune.  It  is  this 
fact  that  adds  to  the  peculiar  pathos  of  his  book.  When  the 
message  of  Amos  was  rejected,  he  could  feel  that  his  work  was 
done ;  and  although  filled  with  sorrow  yet  could  turn  away  from 
the  corrupt  scenes  around  him,  and  go  back  again  to  the  purer  air 
and  the  simple  shepherd  folk  of  his  native  land.     But  to  Hosea 
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the  corrupt  scenes  could  not  be  left  so  easily ;  behind  them  he 
could  yet  trace  the  disappearing  outline  of  better  times  and  better 
men,  and  to  those  distant  times  and  men  he  was  bound  by  affec- 
tion and  by  birth.  Although  his  early  life  is  unknown,  yet  he 
himself  has  put  down  a  record  of  the  calamity  that  fell  upon  him, 
and  in  doing  that  has  shown  to  the  world  the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter, the  influences  that  changed  and  moulded  his  life,  and  the 
history  of  his  manhood  years  that  have  made  him  known  more 
intimately,  and  have  stirred  up  more  sympathy  than  a  far  more 
lengthy  story  could  have  done. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  prophet's  book  contain  a  narra- 
tive of  his  wedded  life.  They  are  written  as  if  he  had  hesitated 
for  a  long  time  before  disclosing  his  inner  life,  as  if  he  had  strug- 
gled to  repress  the  story,  and  then  as  if  moved  by  some  mighty 
power,  had  brushed  away  the  tears  that  dimmed  his  eyes,  and 
allowed  his  pen  to  rapidly  move  along,  and,  in  imperishable 
words,  convey  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  grief  that  tore 
his  heart.  His  grief  was  great,  but  a  manifestation  of  it  was 
necessaiy  in  order  that  the  iniquity  of  the  nation  and  the  loving 
kindness  of  God  might  be  made  more  real  and  plain. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  and  when 
Hosea  was  a  young  man,  he  loved  and  married  Gomerbath 
Diblain.  It  is  only  from  allusions  here  and  there  in  the  narrative 
that  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  character  of  the  prophet's  wife. 
But  that  character  was  plainly  the  reverse  of  his.  She  seems  to 
have  been  frivolous  and  vain,  fond  of  fine  dress,  of  the  glitter  of 
golden  ornaments,  and  of  the  gay  luxurious  life  around  her.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  warm  Oriental  sunshine,  and  the  open  air 
and  soft  perfume  of  the  groves  gradually  made  the  stillness  of 
her  home  repellant,  and  affection  for  her  family  wane.  Love  for 
her  children,  even,  did  not  break  the  spell  that  had  come  upon  her, 
nor  did  their  appeal,  nor  the  mournful  pleadings  of  Hosea  make 
her  forget  her  false  friends  and  clear  away  the  gloom  that  was  fast 
settling  down  upon  her  home.  At  last  the  blow  that  had  long 
seemed  hanging  in  the  air  fell,  and  she  left  the  house  of  her 
children  and  husband.  Although  the  lines  recording  that  day  of 
shame  were  written  long  after,  yet  the  horror  and  agony  that 
filled  the  prophet's  heart  stand  out  plainly  in  the  broken  sentences 
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and  vehement  rush  of  thought.  Love  of  her  had  become  a  part 
of  his  very  life ;  the  fickle,  worldly  woman  had  bound  the  sincere 
meditative  poet  with  bonds  he  could  not  shake  off  or  ever  break. 
But  her  life  of  pleasure  became  after  awhile  a  life  of  pain ;  youth 
and  fairness  grew  old  and  faded,  and  she  sank  down  to  the  value 
of  a  worn-out  and  useless  slave.  But  even  then  Hosea  loved  her, 
and  going  forth  he  freed  her  from  her  bondage,  and  took  her 
back  into  his  home  again.  Tenderly  and  carefully  he  ministered 
to  her,  and  although  a  fatal  wound  had  been  inflicted  on  his  life- 
happiness,  yet  he  sought  to  blot  away  the  memory  of  the  past, 
and  by  loving  kindness  kindle  again  in  her  heart  the  love  that 
had  gone  out. 

But  the  blot  that  brought  such  sadness  into  the  life  of  Hosea, 
and  the  love  he  ever  had  for  his  fallen  wife,  were  destined  to  be- 
come tangible  examples  of  the  doctrine  he  had  been  set  apart  to 
preach.  Everything  around  now  took  on  a  different  aspect.  Brood- 
ing over  his  own  pain,  and  over  the  unfaithfulness  of  her  whom  he 
loved,  made  his  vision  clearer;  and  the  Divine  Spirit  that  came 
upon  him,  made  him  able  to  understand  the  causes  that  were 
hurling  Israel  to  destruction,  and  able  to  see  the  only  means  by 
which  that  destruction  could  be  averted.  Israel  in  his  mind  be- 
came the  Spouse  of  Jehovah,  and  like  his  own  wife  was  a  faithless 
spouse.  Among  the  primitive  Semites,  just  as  among  the  later 
Greeks,  the  idea  of  the  marital  union  of  a  god  with  earth  was 
prevalent.  The  showers  coming  from  the  sky  and  making  the 
ground  fruitful  were  looked  upon  as  indications  of  the  union.  A 
trace  of  the  primitively  natural  notion  may  be  seen  in  these  words 
of  Hosea: 

"  .     .     .     I  will  love  them  freely     .     .     . 
I  shall  be  like  the  dew  unto  Israel ; 
He  shall  blossom  as  the  lily, 
And  send  forth  his  roots  like  Lebanon." 

But  with  Hosea  it  was  not  the  land  that  was  the  spouse  of 
Yahweh.  It  was  the  nation.  It  is  as  a  person,  therefore,  that  the 
nation  is  considered,  and  as  a  person  the  prophet  mercilessly  sets 
forth  its  sins.  Just  as  in  his  own  home  the  sins  of  his  wife  were 
faithlessness  and  deseilion,  so,  too,  were  those  sins  of  Yahweh's 
spouse.     Forgetful  of  the  past,  Israel  became  saturated  with  the 
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heathen  spirit  that  seemed  to  permeate  the  air.  The  Baalims  of 
the  Canaanites  were  worshipped  everywhere,  and  along  with  the 
foreign  gods  came  revelries,  immoralities,  and  the  consecrated  sins 
of  the  groves : 

**  Upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacrifice, 
And  upon  the  hills  they  bum  incense, 
Under  oaks  and  poplars  and  terebinths, 
Because  their  shaded  places  are  pleasant. ' ' 

So  completely  was  Israel  bent  on  the  ways  of  the  heathen  that 
"their  doings  will  not  suffer  them  to  turn  to  their  God."  There 
was  not  in  the  land  any  more  truth  or  mercy  or  knowledge  of 
God ;  nothing  but  swearing  and  breaking  faith,  killing  and  steal- 
ing and  uncleanness;  all  had  broken  out  and  blood  touched 
blood.  But  faithlessness  was  not  the  only  crime  the  prophet 
unflinchingly  denounced.  Such  a  blight  had  come  upon  the 
national  mind  that  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  political  state  was 
ignored.  The  real  King  of  Israel  was  Yahweh ;  the  human  king 
was  only  His  representative.  In  times  of  political  peril,  there- 
fore, the  nation  should  rely  not  on  any  human  help,  but  on  the 
aid  of  the  ancient  battle  God.  Instead,  however,  of  calling  on  the 
Lord,  "  Ephraim  went  to  Assyria,  and  sent  to  king  Jareb."  Israel 
had  "  cast  off  that  which  is  good :  the  enemy  shall  pursue  him. 
They  have  set  up  kings,"  said  the  Lord,  "  but  not  by  me."  To 
the  sensitive  mind  of  the  prophet  this  was  sinking  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  infamy.  He  knew  what  a  terrible  crime  desertion  was. 
He  had  loved,  and  his  loved  one  had  gone  from  him.  And 
remembering  the  past  he  saw  that  Yahweh  had  loved  the  nation, 
and  just  as  he  still  loved,  so  did  he  know  that  Yahweh,  too,  still 
loved  Israel.  Filled  with  this  inspired  thought  he  pleaded  and 
preached  Divine  love.  In  the  midst  of  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
people,  he  became  gentle,  and  sadly  the  words  came  forth : 

**  I  took  them  in  my  arms, 

But  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them  ; 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
With  bands  of  love." 


And  again 


**  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 
How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ? 
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How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ? 
How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? 
My  heart  is  turned  within  me, 
My  loving  kindness  is  kindled." 

Yahweh  is  shown  with  a  love  almost  human  in  its  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  The  way  the  prophet  expresses  it,  makes  it  seem  like 
the  mournful  affection  of  a  breaking  human  heart.  The  pathos, 
too,  is  heightened  when  he  changes  from  the  delineation  of  it  as 
the  love  of  a  husband  for  his  wife  to  the  softer  love  of  a  father  for 
his  child.  The  memory  of  Israel's  years  of  misery  in  the  wilder- 
ness seems  ever  in  the  mind  of  Yahweh,  and  the  helplessness  of 
those  years  seems  even  when  Israel  had  grown  to  bring  pangs  of 
pity.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called 
my  son  out  of  Egypt."  It  is  the  affection  of  a  father  when  he 
fondles  his  little  children  that  is  here  brought  out.  Homer  has 
portrayed  Hector  caressing  his  child,  and  the  picture  of  the  strong 
warrior  and  his  boy  have  become  fixed  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind ;  but  Hosea's  manifestation  of  the  love  of  the  Mighty  God 
for  a  faithless  nation  has  become  not  only  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
men,  but  has  saved  many  a  wanderer  from  the  dreariness  of  des- 
pair. The  word  by  which  he  designates  divine  love  has  too  a 
peculiar  appropriateness.  It  conveys  also  an  idea  of  the  doctrine 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  distinct  from  the  message  of  Amos. 
The  word  hesed  is  not  found  in  the  latter's  book.  The  Hebrew 
word  hesed  as  used  by  Hosea  has  a  meaning  that  even  the  word 
"  love "  hardly  conveys.  It  means  rather  a  clinging  affection, 
loving  kindness.  The  best  example  of  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  Hosea's  own  devotion  to  his  wife. 
In  the  story  of  that  devotion  are  found  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  concept  conveyed  by  the  word.  It  is  a  word  there- 
fore most  expressive,  and  when  applied  to  the  devotion  of  Yah- 
weh to  Israel,  it  seems  to  bring  down  the  great  Being  who  is 

**  .     .     .     clothed  with  honor  and  majesty  ; 
"Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment, 
Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain, 
Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters, 
Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
Who  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind," 
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— it  seems  to  bring  down  to  earth  this  great  Being  and  make  Him 
long  for  and  strive  to  win  the  affection  of  a  vacillating,  foolish 
nation.  And  as  the  fatherly  devotion  and  love  will  make  a  man 
reward  the  members  of  his  own  house  for  the  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness they  may  do  him,  so  also  does  Hosea  proclaim  the  promises 
and  rewards  Yahweh  has  made  and  shall  give  if  Israel  returns  to 
Him.  The  past  shall  all  be  forgotten  and  forgiven ;  the  lov- 
ing kindness  of  the  Lord  shall  be  extended  to  Ephraim,  whose 
iniquities  have  made  him  prematurely  old,  for  "gray  hairs  are 
here  and  there  upon  him,  and  he  knoweth  it  not." 

**  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave, 
I  will  redeem  them  from  death. 
O  death  where  are  thy  plagues  ? 

0  grave  where  is  thy  destruction  ? ' ' 

And  again : 

**  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  my  anger, 

1  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim, 
For  I  am  God,  and  not  man. 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee." 

Yahweh  assuredly  has  more  affection  and  love  than  even  the 
tenderest  of  human  hearts.  Hosea  could  still  love  the  spouse  of 
his  youth ;  but  even  his  love  was  not  great  enough  to  reinstate 
her  as  the  wife  of  his  old  age ;  the  God  of  Israel,  however,  was 
willing  to  restore  the  fallen  nation  to  its  former  place  as  His 
chosen  and  beloved  people.  It  was  a  new  and  strange  message 
that  the  prophet  brought  to  men.  It  was  like  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  that  had  concealed  from  men  the  real  glory  of  heaven. 

And  yet  so  perverse  had  become  the  popular  mind,  that  the 
message  of  Hosea  was  not  heeded  by  the  nation.  The  people 
had  consulted  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  had  declared  unto  them 
deception.  Now  and  then,  when  anarchy  and  tyranny  had  be- 
come unbearable,  a  cry  went  up  to  Yahweh ;  but  repentance  was 
like  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  dew  that  goeth  away  in  the 
morning.  Israel  had  indeed  sown  the  wind,  and  was  to  reap  a 
whirlwind.  Samaria  had  stirred  up  at  last  the  bitterness  of  God ; 
but  before  the  end  came,  and  the  Assyrian  had  desolated  his  be- 
loved land,  Hosea  died.  But  although  his  nation  was  broken  up, 
and  his  people  carried  away,  the  marvellous  message  he  was  com- 
missioned to  preach  gradually  became  more  widely  known,  and 
healed  many  a  wounded  heart. 
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With  all  its  depth  of  meaning,  however,  the  love  which  Hosea 
announced  was  the  love  of  Yahweh  for  the  nation.  The  prophet 
himself  realized  the  Divine  attribute  so  vividly  that  for  him  it 
became  something  personal ;  but  it  was  not  a  personal  love  that 
he  proclaimed.  It  was  a  love  that  was  suited  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  times,  to  the  days  when  the  individual  and  the  nation  were 
so  intimately  united  that  one  could  not  be  independent  of  the 
other.  When  the  nation  was  broken  up,  the  message  may  have 
been  read  far  away  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  but  the  hope 
which  it  enkindled  was  the  hope  of  a  national  return,  and  the  up- 
building again  of  Israel  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Clearly  for  mankind  of  later  times  a  more  personal  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  love  was  necessary.  And  this  more  personal  mani- 
festation came  in  the  fulfilling  of  Hosea's  teachings  by  Christ,  It 
is  in  the  light  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet's  declaration  that  the 
words  of  Christ  can  be  really  understood,  when  He  said  that  God 
so  loved  men,  not  the  nations  but  individual  men  and  women, 
that  He  sent  His  only  Son  among  them.  It  is  this  wider  adapta- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  that  has  brought  about  such  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  relations  of  man  with  man.  The  God  of 
armies  has  become  the  God  of  love — the  clinging  affectionate  love 
that  attracts  man  and  man,  and  through  men  to  God  Himself 

Eneas  B.  Goodwin. 
Chicago^  III. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 

(By  a  Christian  Father  of  Family.) 

VIII. 

Truth  vs.  Knowledge  as  the  End  of  Education. 

My  dear  Henry : 

To  begin  where  I  left  off  in  my  last :  the  Church  from  the 
beginning  has  addressed  herself  to  the  task  in  the  intellectual 
world  of  showing  the  harmony  between  reason  and  faith.  St. 
Paul  charges  us  with  giving  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 
You  know  how  mightily  and  gloriously  Scholastic  Philosophy 
accomplished  that  purpose.     You  also  know  how  utterly  ignorant 
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of  Scholastic  Philosophy  Modernism  is.  There  is  a  deeper  reason 
for  this  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Modernism  in  the  spirit  of 
the  last  three  centuries  has  ignored,  i.  e.,  cultivated  an  ignorance 
of,  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  its  studious  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  supernatural.  It  has  disavowed  the  supernatural  under  the 
dominance  of  its  passions,  and  naturally  seeks  to  be  rid  of  that 
higher  science  which  holds  reason  in  the  orbit  of  harmony  with 
the  Faith.  Perhaps  you  imagine  that  I  am  wandering  far  from 
the  subject;  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  education  ? 
Everything.  The  Catholic  system  of  education  is  based  essen- 
tially upon  the  Scholastic  principle  that  there  is  concord  between 
reason  and  faith.  Modern  education,  i.  e.,  Secularism  in  education, 
takes  its  stand  upon  the  ground,  that  between  reason  and  faith 
there  is  no  relation  whatever.  In  the  latter's  premise,  man's  life 
ends  in  time ;  hence  it  is  concerned  with  immediate  and  visible 
things  only.  It  has,  therefore,  no  ultimate  principle  of  general- 
ization, no  ground  of  a  final  principle,  in  which  all  is  synthesized 
into  a  higher  unity ;  no  sufficient  reason  by  which  the  intellectual 
life  is  illuminated  and  in  which  it  rests.  It  simply  gathers  and 
classifies  knowledge  under  distinct  and  separate  heads,  but  cannot 
unify  it  into  a  whole.  So  it  instructs  in  data  and  facts.  If  you 
observe  closely,  you  will  readily  see  how  Secularism  in  education 
has  resolved  itself  into  institutions  of  mere  instruction,  oniniiijn 
gatherums  of  everything  under  the  sun  without  any  higher  bond 
of  coherence.  Note  its  innate  tendency  to  analyze,  to  specialize ; 
but  it  has  no  power  of  synthesis.  Look  at  non-Catholic  colleges 
in  this  country  with  their  corps  of  innumerable  professors,  each 
in  his  own  independent  specialty  regardless  of  the  other ;  each  in 
his  own  small  workshop  hammering  out  his  heap  of  data ;  each 
burrowing  in  his  own  tunnel  leading  he  knows  not  whither,  nor 
cares.  Observe  the  trend  to  electivism,  to  the  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  student  of  mere  fragments  of  knowledge.  See 
how  it  offers  to  the  untrained,  unschooled,  unprepared,  unsettled 
mind  of  youth,  a  choice  in  a  bewildering  field  of  knowledge,  of 
two  or  three  subjects  as  it  wills,  according  to  its  caprice  or  its 
ignorance.  What  does  this  signify?  Simply  that  Secularism, 
having  no  eyes  to  see  further  than  the  immediate  present,  looks 
upon  education  as  a  mere  gathering  of  hap-hazard  knowledge, 
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and  has  no  idea  of  that  further  and  larger  end,  of  which  Catholic 
education  has  never  lost  sight, — truth. 

Now  turn  your  eyes  upon  our  Catholic  colleges ;  what  do  you 
observe?  Institutions  by  no  means  so  well  equipped  in  the 
material  order,  for  they  are  never  or  rarely  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  a  farthing,  but  institutions  with  their  eyes  ever  upon 
the  higher  intellectual  life,  a  system  with  a  well  graded  curricu- 
lum, whose  end  is  to  train,  fashion,  and  develop  the  mind  in 
the  fulness  of  truth,  truth  in  the  natural  order,  truth  in  the  super- 
natural order,  and  truth  in  the  correspondence  of  the  two.  On 
the  one  hand,  its  object  is  to  develop  mental  power  in  the  intel- 
lectual life,  and  on  the  other  to  form  character  in  the  moral  life, 
and  to  so  fuse  and  unite  the  two,  that  one  shall  ring  to  the  other 
as  sweet  bells  attuned,  in  perfect  harmony.  Observe  that  Catholic 
colleges  do  not  run  to  specialism  nor  to  eclecticism.  They  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  old  ideal,  the  true  ideal,  the  classic  ideal,  the 
ideal  of  the  humanities,  the  ideal  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, the  ideal  of  training  and  broadening  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul  by  the  study  of  a  required  curricu- 
lum, graded  and  balanced  from  the  rudiments  to  philosophy, 
so  that  the  mind  may  become  settled  in  all  the  components  of  all 
that  education  means,  not  taken  piece-meal,  but  in  a  just  grada- 
tion of  harmonized  exercises,  each  observing  its  own  proper  place 
in  unity  and  under  the  government  of  a  clearly  conceived  and 
fixed  end. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  and  read  many  a  flout  at  Catholic 
education ;  it  was  the  flout  of  ignorance,  not  of  an  invincible  but 
of  a  culpable  ignorance.  Not  long  ago  "  the-President-of-one-of 
our-largest-coUeges-in-the-country "  took  occasion,  with  an  in- 
solence born  as  much  of  a  latent  fear  as  of  studied  ignorance,  to 
class  Jesuit  and  Moslem  colleges  under  a  common  stigma  as 
types  of  educational  stagnation.  He  delivered  himself  of  this 
utterance  in  an  address  advocating  the  extension  of  the  elective 
system  to  secondary  and  high  schools.  There  was  an  uncon- 
sciously profound  connection  in  his  thought.  Under  the  hypnotic 
influence  of  Secularism,  he  was  instinctively  striking  at  that 
system  of  education  which  is  most  radically  and  successfully 
opposed  to  the  educational  revolution  which  he  represents.    Mov- 
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ing  with  the  trend  of  Secularism  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
solidarity  of  real  education,  he  sought  to  demolish  the  one  great 
barrier  to  modern  educational  decadence  by  contemptuously 
yoking  it  with  Islamic  effeteness.  This  was  the  ruse — it  cannot 
be  dignified  into  strategy — of  a  combatant,  who  futilely  imagines 
that  he  assures  an  easy  victory  to  himself,  by  contemning  the 
only  enemy  who  has  the  power  to  dislodge  him.  Hurling  this 
off-hand  dart  of  opprobrium  to  transfix  the  foe  upon  the  barb  of 
contempt,  he  fondly  believes  the  field  clear  and  the  way  of  his 
march  to  triumph  unimpeded.  With  the  one  formidable  opponent 
thus  brushed  aside  at  the  start,  the  struggle  would  naturally  be 
short  and  brutally  victorious  over  that  remnant  of  the  secularists 
who  still  cling  to  the  old  ideal  without  knowing  precisely  why. 
But  the  very  character  of  the  subterfuge  betrayed  the  weakness 
of  the  cause,  which  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  so  despicable 
a  method;  and  "  the-President-of-one-of  our-largest-colleges  " 
learned,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  reputation  for  astuteness,  that 
the  system  which  he  with  a  waive  of  the  hand  would  consign  to 
the  graveyard  of  Islamism,  could  produce  a  champion  whose 
accomplishments  and  equipment,  whose  skill  and  vigor  showed 
anything  but  the  moribund  conditions  that  he  would  have  the 
world  believe  enshroud,  like  the  cerements  of  death,  the  body  of 
Catholic  education. 

A  learned  Jesuit  took  up  the  gauntlet  flung  down  by  the 
President-of-one-of-our-largest-colleges,  but  never  intended  to  be 
lifted.  Was  it  to  the  surprise  of  the  gentleman  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  Jesuit  system  of  education  dead  and  buried  under  the 
avalanche  of  the  last  four  centuries  of  progress  ?  Have  you  ever 
read  the  pamphlet  of  the  Jesuit  professor  ?  You  would  never  have 
written  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  as  you  have  upon  the  subject  of 
Catholic  education,  had  you  read  the  answer  of  the  Jesuit  Father. 

Do  you  remember  the  Emperor  Saladin's  wonderful  feat,  as 
narrated  in  Scott's  Talisman,  of  cutting  in  twain,  with  a  single 
movement  of  his  skilful  wrist,  a  silken  cushion  resting  on  the  edge 
of  his  scimitar  ?  It  was  in  this  delicate  way  the  Jesuit  professor 
dealt  with  the  insult  of  the  President-of-one-of-our-largest-coUeges, 
only  in  this  instanced  the  silken  cushion  was  filled  with  sawdust. 
Ah,  how  keen  and  true,  trenchant  and  sure,  how  courteous  and 
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elegant,  how  clear  and  logical,  and  how  profound  in  its  exposition, 
was  this  short  pamphlet  of  some  thirty-six  pages,  riddling  the 
sneering  sophism,  under  whose  brutum  fulmen  the  champion  of 
Secularism  thought  to  smash  the  mediaeval  pretensions  of  Catholic 
education  !  What  a  sunny  ripple  of  generous  laughter  spread  in 
ever-widening  circles  throughout  the  educational  world  when  the 
sawdust  spilled  out  from  the  silken  rent  in  the  dissevered  cushion  ! 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  Jesuit  Father's  pamphlet.  I  will  send  it  to 
you ;  but  you  must  return  it,  as  I  value  it  highly,  both  as  a  piece 
of  admirable  logic  and  delightful  literature. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 

IX. 

Specialism  in  Education. 
My  dear  Henry : 

Yes,  I  have  taken  "  a  rather  high  stand."  It  is  time  for 
Catholics  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  stand  high.  We  stand 
high  because  we  stand  upon  the  heights,  upon  the  mountain's  top, 
where  the  Church  stands.  We  stand  high  because  we  are  mem- 
bers of  Her  Body,  who  is  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  In  this  matter  of 
education  we  stand  highest  of  all.  One  of  our  difficulties  is  that 
there  are  some  Catholics  who,  under  the  delusion  of  the  world's 
folly,  don't  know  where  they  stand,  and  fatuously  imagine  that  the 
bruit  of  the  groundlings  is  the  applause  of  progress.  They  don't 
see  in  our  Catholic  colleges  the  sensible  evidences  of  prosperity, 
big  endowments,  big  clusters  of  buildings,  big  corps  of  professors, 
big  crowds  of  students,  a  superabundance  of  various  kinds  of 
apparatus,  and  therefore  conclude  that  we  are  not  up-to-date.  To 
be  up-to-date  with  them  is  to  be  in  the  fashion.  Now,  fashion  is 
simply  the  imposition  of  the  hour  upon  human  vanity.  The  fashion 
of  yesterday  is  ridiculous  to-day,  and  the  fashion  of  to-day  will  be 
ludicrous  to-morrow.  This  is  because  fashion  is  only  the  incar- 
nation of  change,  the  obsession  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  whose 
visage  is  never  twice  the  same.  Fashion  is  begot  out  of  accidental 
and  ephemeral  circumstances ;  and  when  these  have  passed  away, 
its  folly  is  revealed  in  all  its  ugliness ;  it  loses  its  relation  to  the 
current  fancy.     Baggy  trousers  to-day,  tight  trousers  to-morrow ; 
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short  coats  now  reign,  long  coats  will  have  their  turn  to-morrow. 
This  not  only  prevails  in  matters  of  dress,  but  in  all  the  regions  of 
human  vicissitude,  and  not  less  in  affairs  of  education.  Now,  the 
world — that  hurly-burly  of  change — often  measures  a  man  by  the 
cut  of  his  coat.  This  may  be  harmless  enough  in  the  domain  of 
costumes.  But  when  there  is  question  of  higher  things,  this  gauge 
of  esteem  is  a  blunder  and  often  a  crime.  When  the  President-of- 
one-of-our-largest-colleges  undertook  to  confound  the  Jesuit  sys- 
tem of  education  with  Moslem  methods,  he  made  a  blunder ;  we 
will  not  call  it  a  crime.  But  when  a  Catholic,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  Zeitgeist,  disparages  Catholic  education,  he  commits  a 
crime.  He  is  disloyal,  where  he  should  be  faithful;  he  is  ignorant, 
where  he  should  have  knowledge. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  in  contrast :  The  Catholic  system  of 
education  has  held  to  the  true  ideal ;  the  Secular  system  has 
strayed  away  from  it.  The  Catholic  system  has  persevered  in  the 
right  path,  because,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  it  has  ever 
kept  in  view  the  attainment  of  truth  as  the  end  of  education.  The 
Secular  system  has  wandered  into  the  wilderness,  because  it  has 
lost  sight  of  this  proper  end.  Secularism,  ignoring  truth  as  the 
object  of  the  intellectual  life,  has  set  up  false  idols,  and  has  set  out 
in  wild  pursuit  of  two  fads  of  the  hour,  two  fashions,  specialism 
and  eclecticism,  upon  which  it  is  \Yrecking  the  cause  of  education. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  came  upon  the  following  preg- 
nant sentence  in  an  essay  by  a  non- Catholic  writer,'  who  was  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  "  Literature  and  Morals  "  :  "  It  would  be 
hard,"  he  says,  "  to  estimate  the  harm  that  has  been  done  to  the 
young  men  of  this  country  through  the  discovery  they  must  have 
been  making  of  late,  that  most  of  their  teachers  have  been  special- 
ists— knowing  only  one  class  of  books  and  caring  little  for  litera- 
ture and  art  in  their  widest  application."  I  think  that  if  you  will 
ponder  carefully  all  this  sentence  implies,  you  will  find  the  essence 
of  the  distinction  I  have  been  making  between  the  Catholic  and 
Secular  systems  of  education.  You  have  in  this  passage  a  striking 
indictment  of  the  results  of  specialism  in  education  and  the  affir- 
mation of  its  universality.  Whether  the  young  men  of  this  country 

^  The  Authority  of  Criticism  and  Other  Essays.  By  William  P.  Trent. 
Scribners. 
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are  discovering  the  harm  done  to  them  by  specialism  is  a  question 
I  pass  over ;  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  are.  Howbeit,  the  writer 
says  that  it  has  harmed  them,  and,  furthermore,  affirms  that  this 
injury,  which  breeds  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil,  arises  from  the 
mental  limitations  it  has  imposed  upon  them ;  it  has  rendered  them 
incapable  of  duly  appreciating  "  literature  and  art  in  their  widest 
application."  In  other  words,  it  has  failed  to  educate  them,  to  give 
them  that  broad  and  accurate  basis  of  mental  training  and  culture 
which  is  called  a  liberal  education,  and  without  which  a  man 
becomes  mentally  narrowed  and  short-sighted.  The  teachers  are 
specialists ;  like  the  Homunculus  in  Goethe's  Faust,  bottled  up, 
each  in  his  own  little  vitreous  habitation,  through  whose  con- 
tracted neck  he  views  a  certain  prescribed  patch  of  the  universe 
and  concludes  that  his  restricted  field  of  vision  embraces  the 
totality  of  God's  creation. 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  burg 
The  murmur  of  the  world. 

Now,  I  have  heard  it  advanced  by  certain  Catholics,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  found  in  our  largest  non- 
Catholic  colleges,  that  the  professors  in  these  vast  institutions  are 
specialists,  each  one  in  his  own  line  the  best  that  can  be  had.  The 
sentence  I  have  just  quoted  would  be  an  admirable  answer  to  that 
banality.  But  let  us  consider  the  matter  a  little  further.  An  insti- 
tution of  specialists  is  the  one  place  that  I  would  most  studiously 
avoid  in  selecting  a  college  for  the  education  of  my  boys.  To  put 
an  untrained,  unformed,  instable  mind  into  the  hands  of  a  specialist 
is  to  deliver  it  over  to  intellectual  bondage.  When  a  boy  goes  to 
college  his  mind  is  crude  and  pliable.  It  is  then  most  susceptible 
to  those  formative  influences  which  fashion  and  determine  it  for 
the  future.  This  is  the  critical  period ;  if  it  be  warped  then,  it  will 
never  get  rid  of  its  contortion.  The  true  idea  of  education  is  to 
broaden  and  straighten  the  mind,  not  to  narrow  and  twist  it.  The 
system,  therefore,  under  whose  dominance  it  should  come  ought 
to  be  graded,  symmetrical,  balanced,  and  unified ;  it  ought  to  lead 
to  a  definite  and  intelligible  end,  whence  it  takes  its  motive  power, 
and  in  which  it  culminates  as  a  perfected  whole.  A  hap-hazard 
accumulation  of  specialties,  though  they  range  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  knowledge,  without  that  unity  of  plan  which  comes  from 
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a  well-defined  end  judiciously  governing  all  parts,  is  a  mere  heap 
of  erudition.  And  this  is  the  confusion  to  which  Secularism  has 
brought  undergraduate  education. 

I  say  undergraduate  education,  for  you  must  not  suppose  that 
I  depreciate  specialism  where  it  properly  belongs.  It  has  its 
place  in  post-graduate  or  university  education,  after  the  broad  basis 
of  a  liberal  training  has  been  laid,  and  the  foundations  are  secure 
enough  to  bear  with  ease  the  weight  of  any  superstructure  what- 
ever. After  the  mind  has  been  morally  and  mentally  matured, 
then,  and  then  only,  may  it  safely  and  rationally  commit  itself  to 
the  direction  of  specialism.  It  will  then  have  the  power  to  resist 
the  inevitably  narrowing  tendencies  of  specialism,  and  possess  the 
discretion  to  safeguard  against  its  limitations. 

But  when  specialism  is  introduced  into  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  a  factor  of  disintegration,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  apprenticeship  to  some  intellectual  trade.  When 
specialism  goes  hand  in  hand  with  electivism,  as  is  now  the  fashion, 
then  iadeed  is  havoc  made  in  the  educational  world,  and  mental 
devastation  spreads  like  a  plague.     But  of  this  more  in  my  next. 


Sincerely, 


L.  D.  S. 


X. 

Electivism  in  Education. 
My  dear  Henry : 

You  have  a  son  of  college  age.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have 
determined  to  send  him  to  one  of  our  largest  non-Catholic  col- 
leges, where  specialism  reigns,  and  electivism,  in  the  words  of  the 
President-of-one-of-our-largest-colleges,  safeguards  the  "  sanctity 
of  the  individual's  gifts  and  will  powers."  You  call  your  son  to 
you  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  this  institution,  where  he  is  to 
be  given  full  freedom  in  the  lumber  room  of  erudition,  and  address 
him  in  this  fashion :  "  My  son,  before  you  leave,  allow  me — you 
must  use  no  word  consistent  with  parental  authority,  for  that 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  his  gifts  and  will 
powers — my  son,  allow  me,  now  that  you  are  about  to  enter 
upon  your  college  career,  to  counsel  you  in  the  wisdom  of  my 
experience.     You  are  going  to  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in  the 
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country,  magnificently  endowed,  splendidly  equipped,  with  a 
corps  of  specialist  professors,  the  best  that  money  can  procure. 
You  will  therefore  have  every  advantage  in  the  field  of  education 
that  modern  energy  and  large  resources  can  gather  together. 
You  will,  I  trust,  duly  appreciate  your  opportunities,  and  apply 
yourself  diligently  ;  for  you  are  just  at  that  critical  period  of  your 
life,  when  your  mental  make-up  and  character  are  determined  for 
good  or  ill  throughout  your  life.  I  hope  that  my  words  will 
weigh  with  you,  for  they  are  very  serious  and  profoundly  concern 
your  highest  welfare.  You  will  find  at  this  institution  a  freedom 
of  choice  of  studies.  This  is  a  privilege  that  was  not  accorded 
to  me  in  my  day  at  college.  I  had  to  go  through  a  required 
curriculum,  embracing  quite  a  wide  range  of  studies.  But  I 
understand  that  nowadays  this  method  is  considered  old  fogy, 
out-of-date,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  individual's 
gifts  and  will  'powers.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  you  will  suffer 
yourself  to  be  guided  by  me  in  this  matter,  though  I  would  not 
think  of  dictating  to  you  in  the  election  of  your  studies,  for  I 
would  not  presume  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  your 
individual  gifts  or  shackle  your  will  powers  by  the  assertion  of  my 
obsolete  parental  authority.  Although  your  mind  is  still  un- 
formed, and  your  will  rather  instable,  out  of  that  overwhelming 
respect  I  entertain  for  the  sanctity  of  your  mental  and  moral  gifts, 
which  modern  pedagogical  research  has  recently  discovered  in  its 
wonderful  psychological  advance,  I  refrain  from  brutally  impos- 
ing my  parental  fiat  upon  you.  I  would  rather  suggest  to  you 
that  course  which  the  wisdom  of  my  own  experience  and 
the  mature  judgment  of  my  own  mind  show  to  be  most 
beneficial  and  best  adapted  to  achieve  the  end  of  education. 
I  would  suggest  very  urgently  —  but  mind  you  it  is  only 
a  suggestion,  for  I  ever  keep  in  mind  the  sanctity  of  your 
precious  individuality — that  you  elect  as  the  most  important  studies, 
indeed  I  may  say  most  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  Latin 
and  Greek,  mathematics,  literature,  history,  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  some  modern  language,  and,  as  the  crown  of  all,  meta- 
physics. I  know  that  a  curriculum  embracing  such  a  range  is 
nowadays  looked  upon  as  somewhat  antiquated  and  not  adapted 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  modern  life.     But  I  trust  that  I  may 
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be  allowed  to  differ  from  this  view.  Not  that  I  would  aggressively 
assert  my  opinion,  but  it  was  the  way  I  was  educated,  and  I  must 
confess  to  a  strong  bias  in  its  favor.  Still  I  would  not  insist  upon 
imposing  it  upon  you,  for  the  President-of-one-of-our-largest-col- 
leges,  and  he  stands  high  in  the  pedagogical  world,  at  least  as  an 
executive,  tells  us  that  we  must  respect  the  sanctity  of  your  gifts. 
Go,  my  son,  to  the  intellectual  freedom,  which  the  wisdom  of 
modern  pedagogy  has  prepared  for  you.  But  do,  I  beg  of  you, 
remember  my  suggestion,  Take  my  advice,  if  it  be  not  in  conflict 
with  the  sanctity  of  your  individuality,  and  although  you  may 
not  now  perceive  its  wisdom,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  follow  it  now, 
in  after  years,  when  your  mind  is  matured  and  your  experience  ot 
life  ripened,  you  will  never  regret  having  profited  by  your  father's 
counsel." 

O  blessed  phrase  under  which  pedagogical  secularism  seeks 
shelter  against  the  shafts  of  common  sense  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
centuries  !  The  sanctity  of  the  individual's  gifts  and  will  powers  ! 
Mirabile  dictu  !  Verily  folly  never  lacks  a  mask  of  sobriety,  and 
even  of  virtue,  when  occasion  demands  it. 

My  dear  friend,  in  this  fictitious  paternal  admonition  (which 
pardon  me  for  putting  in  your  mouth)  you  have  the  very  picture 
of  the  ridiculous  soul  of  educational  secularism.  Your  son  goes 
off  with  your  weighty  words  whistling  in  his  heedless  ears  like  the 
summer  wind,  if  he  be  the  kind  of  lad  which  the  world  has  known 
from  the  beginnings  of  human  nature.  Your  words,  like  those  of 
old  Polonius,  beat  weakly  fluttering  against  the  gale,  whilst  the 
pinnace  of  youth  with  pleasure  at  the  helm,  goes  with  the  merry 
winds  bounding  over  the  sunlit  seas.  Let  me  here  quote  some 
pertinent  words  from  the  Jesuit  Father's  pamphlet^  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter : 

"  The  present  writer's  experience  does  not  cover  the  period  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  [the  period  of  eclectic  choice 
advocated  by  the  President-of-one-of-our-largest-coUeges],  but  he 
does  know  from  some  years  of  observation,  that  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  tvventy,  the  average  boy  will  work,  like  electricity, 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.     And  he  is  confident  that  his 

"^President  Elliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges  ^  by  Rev.  Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.J.,  Review 
Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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experience  is  not  peculiar.  Tq  apply  to  their  education,  therefore, 
university  methods  applicable  only  to  men  of  intellectual  and 
moral  maturity,  before  they  are  able  to  feel  judiciously  the  rela- 
tions of  their  studies  to  their  life's  purpose,  must  necessarily  put 
to  some  extent  the  standard  of  education  under  their  control,  and 
almost  wholly  commit  to  them  the  character  of  their  own  forma- 
tion." 

Here  is  sanity.  Here  are  reason  and  experience  uttering  wis- 
dom. Contrast  it  with  the  folly,  which  wraps  its  absurdity  in  a 
catchy  phrase,  whose  true  application  is  the  reverse  of  its  author's 
intention.  Listen  again  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Jesuit  Father;  he  is 
stripping  the  mask  from  secularism's  "  cipher  face  of  rounded 
foolishness  " : 

"  Here  I  may  notice  the  appeal  that  is  made  in  behalf  of  this 
policy  to  the  *  sanctity  of  the  individual's  gifts  and  will-powers.' 
'  The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  boys,'  cries  the  old  Roman 
satirist,  and  who  will  dare  gainsay  it  ?  But  an  abiding  sense  of 
that  very  reverence  inspires  the  Jesuit  educator  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  an  unhallowed  thing  to  make  the  plastic  souls  and  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care  the  subjects  of  untried, 
revolutionary,  and  wholesale  experiment.  Precisely  because  they 
believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  they  will  not  admit  the 
advisability  of  subjecting  them — as  though  they  were  small  quad- 
rupeds— to  novel  experiments  in  educational  laboratories.  Be- 
cause they  know  that  the  boy  of  to-day  will  be  to-morrow  the 
maker  of  his  country's  destiny,  will  fashion  its  future,  will  shape 
for  good  or  ill  the  forces  that  will  give  it  stability  or  bring  it 
ruin,  they  have  hesitated  to  announce  a  go-as-you-please  pro- 
gramme of  studies  and  a  hap-hazard  and  chaotic  system  of  forma- 
tion. Because  they  believe  the  soul  of  a  boy  a  sacred  thing, 
destined  for  an  eternal  life  hereafter,  to  be  attained  by  a  noble  life 
here,  they  have  recognized  the  delicacy  and  responsibility  of  their 
functions,  and  have  been  satisfied  with  a  safer  and  more  conserva- 
tive advance." 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  the  soul  of  a  boy  is  a  sacred  thing,  a 
sacred  trust  confided  to  the  father's  care  and  vigilance.  As  in 
the  old  mythological  fable,  the  world  has  been  placed  upon  the 
back  of  Atlas  by  the  gods,  so  has  this  weighty  responsibility  of  the 
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child's  education — the  world  in  embryo — been  placed  upon  the 
parent's  shoulders.  If  Atlas  were  to  shake  off  this  burden,  what 
would  become  of  the  world  ?  If  we  were  to  reject  this  respon- 
sibility, what  would  become  of  our  children  ?  what  discord  and 
confusion  would  result  in  human  society  !  What  discord  and  con- 
fusion does  result  because  there  are  parents  who  are  blind  to  the 
sacred  character  of  their  trust !  And  that  higher  other  responsi- 
bility in  the  eternal  life !  Should  not  this  thought  sober  any 
parent,  though  drunk  with  the  seductions  of  Secularism  ? 

Sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 
XI. 

Utilitarianism  in  Education  and  a  Classical  Flourish. 

My  dear  Henry  : 

I  have  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which  Secularism  is  driving 
the  ship  of  education,  specialism  and  electivism,  twin  monsters  of 
the  same  inglorious  parent. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape. 
The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast — a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting.     About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  nerer  ceasing  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung  . 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled 
Within  unseen. 

Amongst  this  yelping  progeny  kenelled  within  the  womb  of 
Secularism  not  the  least  noisy  is  Utilitarianism.  I  put  the  situa- 
tion under  Miltonic  imagery  to  bring  it  more  distinctly  home  to 
the  mind,  especially  when  that  mind  would  like  to  be  both  deaf 
and  blind.  The  reality  of  things, — ugly  things  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful— often  finds  its  best  recognition  in  an  analogy. 

You  know  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  Classics  in  education : 
Greek  and  Latin  have  no  practical  value  in  life ;  why  waste  time 
upon  them  ;  they  don't  help  to  make  money ;  they  can't  be  used 
in  business  or  the  strenuous  life  ;  in  truth,  do  they  not  rather  impede 
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and  hamper  a  man  in  his  pursuit  of  this  world's  prizes  by  leading 
him  to  believe  that  he  is  mentally  superior  to  every-day  conditions, 
by  "  sickling  o'er  the  native  hue  of  resolution  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought," — in  short  by  unfitting  him  for  practical  issues  and  living 
realities  ?  And  then  Utilitarianism  imagines  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  their  position  is  a  sweeping  victory;  and  so  it  is,  for 
the  mind  imbued  with  Secularism ;  such  a  mind  has  a  natural 
affection  for  the  offspring  of  its  own  prejudice. 

Let  me  at  once  make  a  frank  admission :  Yes,  I  confess  that 
there  are  many  things  in  which  a  classical  education  is  of  no  prac- 
tical avail.  It  won't  make  a  better  blacksmith,  or  bricklayer,  or 
carpenter,  or  grave-digger,  or  money  changer,  or  what-not  in 
avocations  of  this  grade.  I  will  add,  moreover,  that  I  have  known 
men,  by  nature  blacksmiths,  forced  through  a  classical  course  by 
ambitious  but  injudicious  parents,  to  their  own  great  mental  agony 
and  nobody's  good.  I  have  generally  found  that  these  people  soon 
fall  back,  by  a  law  of  mental  gravity,  from  the  level  to  which  they 
had  been  artifically  hoisted  not  by  their  own  but  somebody  else's 
petard.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  spoiled  their  genius  for 
blacksmithing  or  not.  I  trust  that  Divine  Providence  has  a 
special  tender  solicitude  for  these  victims  of  not  their  own  but 
other's  folly.  At  any  rate,  I  rest  satisfied  in  the  assurance  that 
the  natural  weight  of  their  own  parts  will  in  the  course  of  time 
find  its  proper  level  in  the  vast  utilities  of  this  work-a-day  world, 
and  if  they  have  been  imprudently  led  into  an  undue  estimate  of 
their  own  talents,  the  rough  bruises  of  an  ever  unfailing  experience 
will  before  long  shock  them  into  a  realization  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things. 

But  what  I  do  protest  against  Is  that  the  misfits  of  these  un- 
fortunates should  be  pointed  out  as  the  horrible  example  of  the 
failure  of  classical  education,  and  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  its 
false  valuation.  You  remember  the  old  Horatian  maxim  of  fitting 
the  burden  to  the  shoulders  ?  Dare  I  quote  the  lines  in  the  face 
of  modern  Secularism  ?  Hush,  ye  burly  winds  of  the  strenuous 
life,  just  one  little  moment,  that  we  may  hear  the  whispered  mur- 
mur of  the  ancient  wisdom  echoing  from  the  classic  world — just 
one  little  moment,  I  pray,  and  then  you  may  gather  again  your 
rushing  whirlwinds,  and  toss  the  fluttering  accents  of  that  far- 
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away  tongue,  like  dead  leaves,  in  the  onward  sweep  of  your 
mighty  cyclone ! 

Sumite  materiam  vestris  .  .  .  aequam 
Viribus :  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri. 

I  wonder  if  the  shade  of  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  thrilled,  just  a 
little,  in  its  Stygian  night  at  the  distant  echo  of  this  unusual  susurrus 
of  his  own  lines  from  the  upper  world  !  And  not  hearing  more, 
did  it  out  of  sheer  force  of  its  diurnal  habit  when  it  breathed  this 
Jovinian  atmosphere,  seek  consolation  in  the  old  familiar  custom 
always  prefaced  with  the  remark,  nunc  est  bibenduin !  Alas ! 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  how  illy  did  you  build  your  immortality  upon 
the  fancied  endurance  of  Caesar's  empire  and  imagine  a  vain  thing, 
when  you  vaunted  that  you  had  built  a  monument  of  fame  more 
solid  than  brass  to  outlast  the  eternal  pyramids  : 

Exegi  monumentum  acre  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius  ; 
Quod  non  imber  edax — 

But  I  desist.  Pardon  me,  O  ye  mighty  Substantialities  of  the 
Strenuous  Life,  ye  Titans  of  Secularism,  that  I  have  dared  to 
flaunt  before  your  Majesties  the  mortuary  lines  of  this  ancient 
poet,  whose  bones,  to  slightly  paraphrase  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
have  rested  quietly  in  the  grave  under  the  drums  and  tramplings 
of  twenty  centuries  of  conquest ! 

Forgive  this  diversion,  my  dear  friend,  this  straying  into  old 
pastures.  I  grew  reminiscent.  I  was  dreaming  of  our  college 
days,  and  the  glamor  of  old  Horace  crept  over  my  antiquated 
imagination ;  so  I  yielded  to  the  soft  enchantment,  unheeding,  for 
the  moment,  the  barking  of  the  hound  of  Utilitarianism  and  the 
glowering  eyes  of  Secularism.  I  realize  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  lese  majeste  !  Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa ! 
Le  Roi  est  mort ;  vive  le  Roi ! 

Sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 


Conferences* 


THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  INDEX  OP  FORBIDDEN  BOOKS. 
Qu.  Will  you  please  state  plainly  whether  American  Catholics  are 
bound  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Index  published  in  1900.  I  have 
asked  a  number  of  prominent  priests  and  the  Ordinary  of  my  own 
diocese,  but  could  never  obtain  a  wholly  satisfactory  answer.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  strict  terms  of  the  Index  Congregation 
might  be  applied  in  a  Catholic  commonwealth,  just  as  a  book  contain- 
ing false  principles  would  be  banished  without  difficulty  from  a  religious 
community  ;  but  in  this  land  where  non-Catholics  of  every  shade  of 
belief  and  unbelief  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Catholics,  and  in 
circumstances  which  oblige  both  to  act  in  mutual,  professional  and 
social,  harmony,  it  seems  practically  impossible,  except  at  a  risk  of  sac- 
rificing the  opportunities  of  influencing  no7i- Catholics  for  good,  to  avoid 
the  having,  handling,  and  transferring,  and  sometimes  even  the  read- 
ing of  books  that  are  forbidden  by  the  Holy  See  under  pain  of 
excommunication  reserved  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Decree  imply.  Please  explain  the  matter  if  it  admits  of 
explanation. 

Resp.  The  Laws  of  the  Index  are  positive  and  prohibitive 
They  were  intended  to  bind  all  Catholics,  and  they  do  so.  To  say 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  entire  Catholic  community  of  the 
faithful,  as  such,  would  simply  render  them  liable  of  being 
explained  away  in  any  or  every  case.  This  is  true  of  universal 
disciplinary  and  penal  laws  generally.  But  whilst  a  positive  and 
prohibitive  law  of  the  Church  is  assumed  to  have  universal 
binding  force,  the  words  of  the  law  alone  are  not  under  all  circum- 
stances the  complete  measure  of  its  interpretation.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Church  proceed  not 
from  a  physical  automaton  but  from  an  intelligence  that  admits 
of  discretion  in  the  application  of  verbal  forms  of  law.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  understood  that  the  disciplinary  laws  of  the  Church 
are  intended  to  be  applied  by  executives  who  know  and  realize 
the  purpose  of  the  law  and  hence  the  value  of  discretion  in  carrying  it 
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out.  This  is  what  is  generally  understood  by  "  the  spirit  of  the  law," 
which  looks  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  as  well  as  to  the 
probable  results  of  a  law  in  its  application  under  particular  circum- 
stances which  the  lawgiver  does  not  always  specify. 

Hence  we  have  in  Canon  Law  certain  principles  or  joules  of 
interpretation,  which  are  intended  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  any  law 
carried  out  in  the  literal  sense  only.  Such  rules  or  rather  axioms 
are  :  "  The  words  of  a  law  must  betaken  in  conjunction  with  their 
effects."     ( Verba  legis  accipienda  sunt  cum  effectu) 

"  The  intention  of  the  law-maker  is  not  to  be  made  dependent 
on  the  wording  of  the  law,  but  the  words  of  the  law  are  to  be 
considered  as  serving  the  intention  of  the  law-maker."  [Non  inten- 
tio  verbis,  sed  verba  intentioni  debent  deservii^e.) 

These  and  similar  axioms  recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical 
legal  courts  simply  express  the  presumable  attitude  of  the  legisla- 
tor who,  in  making  a  law,  may  never  be  presumed  to  have  the 
intention  of  decreeing  anything  useless,  unjust,  absurd,  impossible, 
or  what  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  society  ox  prejudicial  to  some  pre- 
existing right. 

We  all  know  that  with  regard  to  the  general  habit  of  reading 
there  is  a  temper  of  mind  in  America,  as  also  in  England  and 
other  countries  of  a  missionary  character,  which  forces  upon  us  a 
tolerance  of  non-Catholic  literature  understood  only  with  diffi- 
culty by  those  who  live  in  a  purely  Catholic  atmosphere.  The 
daily  newspapers  publish  and  force  upon  eveiybody  who  wants  to 
live,  a  kind  of  literature  which  would  ordinarily  come  under  the 
condemnation  of  the  Index  Congregation.  To  avoid  absolutely 
such  reading  is  equivalent  in  many  cases  to  the  obligation  of 
engaging  a  special  (angelic)  reader  who  picks  out  what  is  inoffen- 
sive. Happily  one  effect  of  this  universal  display  of  noxious 
intelligence  is  that  it  makes  a  less  deep  iaipression  on  us  than 
would  be  the  case  with  Catholics  trained  up  in  more  exclusive  sur- 
roundings. It  is,  relatively  speaking,  no  special  source  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  danger  to  those  who  have  the  faith,  and  would 
not  occur  to  them  as  a  danger  under  other  circumstances. 

Now,  these  conditions  of  society,  whilst  they  are  patent 
enough,  could  not  have  been  well-defined  in  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Index  without  giving  rise  to   misapprehensions  injuring  the 
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intended  force  of  the  law  where  it  would  operate  for  good.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  necessary  to  insert  any  clause  referring  to  these  con- 
ditions and  thereby  weakening  the  needful  and  universal  warning 
against  that  insidious  danger  of  corrupting  heart  and  mind,  which 
comes  from  reading  evil  literature.  The  Holy  See  promulgates 
its  laws  through  executives  who  are  bound  to  exercise  the  dis- 
cretion of  responsible  judges  with  full  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  jurisdiction. 

These  judges,  the  Bishops,  are  expected  to  adjust  the  law  so 
that  it  may  not  become  destructive  of  existing  good.  One  way 
of  destroying  good,  as  we  intimated  above,  is  to  ignore  the  cus- 
toms, the  common  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have 
grown  up  in  a  population.  And  this  overriding  of  existing  con- 
ditions the  Holy  See  does  not  intend  or  allow,  when  evil  or  mis- 
apprehension can  result  from  such  a  construction  of  its  laws. 
That  we  are  right  in  our  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Roman 
authorities  is  quite  plain  from  the  answer  given  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  this  veiy  matter  of  the  Index,  shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Bull  Officiorum  ac  Munerum.  The  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop and  Bishops  of  England  in  a  joint  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Holy  See  asked  whether  the  new  constitution  of  Leo  XIII 
in  regard  to  the  Index  was  or  was  not  intended  to  supplant  the 
status  quo  which  had  hitherto  existed  within  their  jurisdiction, 
as  to  the  perusal  and  distribution  of  books  and  reading-matter 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Index.  The  Holy  See,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  the  Index  was  not  intended  for  the  whole  Church,  replied 
that  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  country  the  Propa- 
ganda "  permitted  the  Bishops  the  most  ample  faculties  to  modify 
the  rigor  of  the  law  by  their  prudence  and  their  counsel,  accord- 
ing as  the  case  might  demand."  ^  Here  Rome  makes  record  of  an 
official  recognition  of  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  are  much  the  same  in  America  as  in  England.  We 
say  Rome  gave  an  official  recognition  of  the  conditions,  that  is,  it 
did  so  by  giving  the  Bishops  ample  faculties.  That  indicates  the 
course  that  should  ordinarily  be  pursued  in  adjusting  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  definite  law  to  odd  circumstances.  If  our  Bishops 
failed  to  obtain  this  special  and  official   sanction  of  an  interpreta- 

^  The  Tablet,  London,  December  1 8,  1897. 
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tion  in  accordance  with  our  status  quo,  it  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  neglect  for  which  others  have  suffered ;  but  the  omission  does 
not  imply  that  a  destructive  rigor  of  the  law  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  meantime,  since  the  principles  cited  above  as  characteristic  of 
all  just  interpretation  of  positive  law,  apply  here  also. 

For  the  rest,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  analogous 
method  of  interpretation  applied  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  fasts  and 
abstinence.  These  laws  are  very  definite  and  clear  as  emanating 
from  the  Church ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  original  rigor  (one 
meal  after  sundown)  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  local  application 
which,  with  collation  of  eight  ounces,  and  the  "  ne  potus  noceat " 
in  the  morning,  makes  the  observance  a  portable  load.  So  it  is 
with  the  Index. 


A  CATHOLIC  CONFEKENOE  OF  CHAKITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  dying  father  who,  wishing  to  teach 
his  seven  sons  the  wisdom  of  union  among  themselves,  called  them  to 
his  bedside  and  bade  them  break  a  bundle  of  faggots.  They  failed, 
until  the  twigs  being  taken  one  by  one,  the  breaking  was  easily  accom- 
plished. That  lesson  of  the  essential  strength  derived  from  union  must 
have  recurred  to  more  than  one  mind  at  the  '*  First  Conference  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  New  York  City,  under  the  care  of  Catholic 
Ladies,"  held  on  March  loth  and  nth,  with  the  approval  of  his  Grace, 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  a  statement  about  which  meeting  will  probably 
interest  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin.  The  underlying  plea  of  nearly 
every  paper  read  at  the  Conference  was  not  only  for  the  efficiency  and 
extension  of  the  particular  charity  represented,  but  also  for  unity  and 
cooperation  among  all.  The  argument  that  united  action  would  pro- 
mote greater  efficiency  of  all  charitable  work  was  enforced  by  the  dis- 
covery that  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  charities  present 
had  never  heard  of  each  other  until  they  were  brought  together  at  the 
preliminary  committee  meetings. 

Another  plea  repeated  many  times  was  for  more  personal  service. 
The  American  women  have  been  charged  with  readiness  to  give  money, 
but  reluctance  to  give  themselves  and  their  service.  What  seemed  to 
be  wanted  was  not  only  women  who  will  take  care  of  the  polite  end  of 
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charity,  busying  themselves  with  Lenten  sewing-circles,  and  with  less 
demure  pastimes  before  and  aTter  Lent,  such  as  euchres,  dances,  and  so 
on,  for  charity,  but  women  who  will  go  down  into  the  stress  of  things 
and  hold  out  a  hand  to  some  *' forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother"  or 
sister,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  help  them  to  take  heart  again. 

There  were  twelve  charities  represented,  and  their  activities  were 
roughly  grouped  under  five  heads.  The  principal  papers  dealt  with 
each  particular  charity  and  its  branches,  discussing  such  topics  as 
Homeless  People,  Charity  Work  in  Homes,  Missionary  Work,  Care  of 
the  Sick  Poor,  and  Social  Work. 

Taken  separately,  none  of  the  organizations  might  prove  very 
formidable,  but  united,  like  the  bundle  of  faggots,  they  would  have  not 
only  increased  practical  usefulness,  but  would  prove  as  well  a  moral 
and  social  rock  against  which  many  an  encroachment  of  Catholic  senti- 
ment and  Catholic  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inalienable  Catholic 
rights,  would  split  itself  into  harmless  fragments  without  extraneous 
effort.  The  organization  would  be  a  body  strong  in  the  invincibility 
of  goodness ;  unconquerable,  not  by  the  power  of  its  blows  in  any 
active  contest,  but  rather  by  the  innate  virtue  that  comes  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts. 

The  Conference  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  D.  J. 
McMahon,  General  Supervisor  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  New 
York,  was  the  successful  crystallization  of  a  movement  that  had  been 
growing  for  some  time  among  the  Catholics  of  New  York. 

This  first  Conference  was  naturally  tentative  in  many  ways,  but 
the  great  enthusiasm  that  characterized  it  put  beyond  question  the 
desire  for  the  permanence  of  the  objects  of  the  Conference,  and  it 
opened  the  prospect  for  a  standing  agency  that  will  be  an  intermediary 
between,  and  servant  of,  the  charity-works  at  present  in  existence,  and 
free  also  to  reach  those  that  may  yet  be  established.  This  feeling 
issued  before  the  close  of  the  Conference  into  a  formal  resolution 
which  asked  the  Reverend  Supervisor,  Dr.  D.  J.  McMahon,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  work  out  the  plans  for  a  permanent  body  that  shall 
carry  on  the  ideas  expressed  at  the  Conference. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  Conference  is  to  a  certain  extent  making 
history.  The  time  seems  especially  ripe  for  the  rousing  of  women  to 
broader  activities  in  charitable  and  social  lines, — for  urging  them  not 
only  to  broader  activities,  but  also  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  their 
responsibilities.  All  women  are  not  free  to  take  part  in  activities  out- 
side their  homes, but  none  are  outside  the  pale  of  social  and  moral  re- 
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sponsibilities.  Our  days  are  not  unlike  the  days  in  which  Ozanam 
said  : — *'  The  question  which  agitates  the  world  to-day  is  not  a  question 
of  political  forms,  but  a  social  question  ;  if  it  be  the  struggle  of  those 
who  have  nothing  with  those  who  have  too  much  ;  if  it  be  the  violent 
shock  of  opulence  and  poverty  which  is  making  the  ground  tremble 
under  our  feet,  our  duty  as  Christians  is  to  throw  ourselves  between 
these  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  to  induce  one  side  to  give,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  law,  and  the  other,  to  receive  as  a  benefit ;  to  make  one 
side  cease  to  exact,  and  the  other  to  refuse ;  to  render  equality  as 
general  as  it  is  possible  among  men  ;  to  make  voluntary  community 
of  possession  replace  taxation  and  force  loans  ;  to  make  charity  accom- 
plish what  justice  and  law  alone  can  never  do. ' ' 

Ozanam's  appeal  was  to  the  men,  the  young  men.  As  an  appeal 
to  men  it  is  still  working  its  measure  of  good  in  the  world,  though 
sometimes  it  would  seem  with  a  diminishing  effectiveness.  Therefore 
it  is  time  that  women  heard  it  too,  and  gave  their  measure  of  work 
and  influence  to  help  to  fill  out  the  response. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  by  giving  its 
ideas  permanency,  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  these  ideas  were 
and  are  may  be  of  further  interest. 

Eugenie  Uhlrich. 

New  York  City. 

The  editor  of  The  Dolphin  would  be  glad  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  wider  and  more  frequent  discussion  of  the  important  subject 
touched  upon  in  the  above  communication  by  Miss  Uhlrich.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Catholics  have  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  practical  charities  for  the  common  weal,  but  they  have 
not  always  done  so  in  a  manner  that  could  gain  for  them  the  just 
appreciation  and  sustaining  moral  support  of  the  public  authorities 
with  whom  lies  the  systematic  recognition  of  the  charitable  efforts 
made  for  the  suffering  poor,  whether  from  religious  or  merely 
humanitarian  motives.  Mr.  Folks  in  his  recently  published  volume 
on  the  **  care  of  destitute,  neglected  and  delinquent  children  " 
states  that  of  all  the  institutions  for  this  class  founded  in  the  United 
States  before  1851,  about  thirty  per  cent,  were  due  to  the  zeal  of 
Catholics.  A  similar  showing  could  be  made  in  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  public  charities.  If  then  Catholics  fail  to 
make  their  claims  duly  felt,  whenever  the  question  of  equitable 
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legislation  on  the  subject  of  charities  is  before  the  public,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Indians,  our  army  chaplains  and  military  nurses, 
etc.,  it  is  probably  owing  to  a  lack  of  compact  organization  which 
unites  our  charities  in  one  common  source  and  thereby  increases 
the  force  of  their  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Such  difficul- 
ties are  overcome  only  through  the  method  adopted  by  the  Catho- 
lics of  New  York. 


ARE  CATHOLICS  OBLIGED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS? 

-NOT  ALWAYS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

We  see  continually  statements  in  some  of  our  Catholic  journals  to 
the  effect  that  Catholics  are  in  conscience  obliged  to  support  the 
Catholic  press, — which  means,  apparently,  the  particular  newspaper 
that  makes  this  appeal  under  a  religious  pretext,  whilst  in  all  respects, 
if  judged  according  to  journalistic  standards  pure  and  simple,  it  is  not 
worth  the  paper  and  printer's  ink  mailed  weekly  to  its  befuddled  sub- 
scribers. I  wish  The  Dolphin,  which  evidently  has  a  high  conception 
of  editorial  responsibility,  would  do  something  to  dissipate  the  notion 
that  every  Catholic  is  bound  to  subscribe  to  a  concern  that  appeals  to 
him  in  the  name  of  religion,  merely  because  it  prints  the  Lenten  regu- 
lations and  sundry  cheap  cuts  of  Fathers  X —  or  Y  — ,  whom  it  usually 
canonizes  before  his  time,  probably  thereby  intending  to  vindicate 
its  claim  to  being  a  rightful  organ  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Leo  XIII,  like  his  predecessor  Pius  IX,  insists 
that  Catholics  should  support  the  religious  press  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. It  is  likewise  true  that  if  Catholics  do  not  support  a  paper  when 
it  is  in  its  modest  beginnings,  it  can  not  prosper  so  as  to  improve.  But 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  what  the  Chief  Pastor  of  Christendom 
means  when  he  desires  Catholics  to  support  the  Catholic  press  is  that 
they  second  and  support  hojiest  and  capable  efforts  to  enlighten  them 
in  truth  through  the  medium  of  the  printing-press.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly what  all  the  Pontifical  exhortations  mean.  Now,  honest 
and  capable  efforts  to  enlighten  the  faithful  by  means  of  a  journal  or 
magazine  mean,  I  make  bold  to  assert,  two  things — not  less  : 

Firsts  that  the  newspaper  or  magazine  eschew  all  methods  of 
obtaining  support,  whether  by  subscriptions  or  advertisements,  which 
savor  of  false  pretences. 

A  common  way  to  launch  a  journalistic  enterprise  is  that  of  making 
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grandiloquent  announcements  of  what  the  paper  is  going  to  be ;  of 
obtaining,  on  the  score  of  these  prophecies,  the  endorsement  of  priests 
and  bishops  whose  expressions  of  approbation,  like  those  of  respectable 
prophets  generally,  though  conditionally  worded,  serve  as  a  bait  inspir- 
ing confidence.  Next  a  glib  agent  exhibits  the  '*  approbations  "  to 
individual  Catholics,  much  like  a  personal  introduction  from  the  bishop 
or  priest,  asking  for  a  subscription.  Advertisers  are  coerced  or  cajoled 
into  giving  their  business  cards,  trusting  the  large  (prospective)  circu- 
lation or  fearing  to  have  themselves  frozen  out  of  legitimate  trade  by 
little  squibs  booming  their  competitors  in  business.  Next  to  obtaining 
advertisements  under  false  pretences  there  is  the  practice  of  presentifig 
advertisements  under  false  colors,  or  worse,  of  printing  advertisements 
that  do  not  simply  lie  as  to  what  they  promise,  but  which  are  altogether 
out  of  place  in  a  religious  publication,  if  not  positively  scandalous, 
because  they  make  propaganda  for  what  the  Church  and  decent  morals 
forbid. 

Secondly,  the  newspaper  which  claims  Catholic  patronage  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  or  Bishop  should  be  capable,  that  is  to  say,  the 
editor  should  have  the  literary  education,  the  courage  of  his  religious  con- 
victions, respect  for  legitimate  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  tact  and 
discretion,  together  with  practical  information  entitling  him  to  take  the 
moral  leadership  of  a  Catholic  community  to  whom  his  paper  appeals 
on  grounds  of  religious  fellowship.  A  man  who  lacks  these  qualifica- 
tions is  simply  an  intruder  in  the  field  of  Catholic  journalism,  which 
has  the  mission  to  teach  Catholic  truth  and  goodness  and  to  do  it  in  a 
live  and  practical  way,  demonstrating  its  own  honest  purpose  in  the 
act  itself.  How  far  that  is  done  in  individual  cases  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  conscientious  reader ;  but  if  it  be  not  done,  he  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  perfectly  justified  not  only  in  refusing  his  support  to  a 
paper  or  magazine  that  lacks  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  noble  purpose 
which  it  pretends,  but  he  is  justified  in  also  discouraging  others  from 
supporting  it.  Such  literary  ventures  are  simply  intended  to  provide 
bread  and  butter  for  penurious  editors  who  presume  to  feed  on  the 
healthy  body  of  the  Church,  and  they  have  no  more  claim  to  encour- 
agement in  their  profession  than  has  a  surgeon  who  undertakes  to  per- 
form a  delicate  and  vital  operation  without  proper  instruments  or 
requisite  skill. 

I  imagine  from  some  experience  in  this  matter,  that  where  these 
requisities  of  honesty  of  purpose  and  ability  coexist,  Catholic  journal- 
ism has  less  to  fear — at  least  just  now,  in  this  country — than  most  other 
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business  enterprises,  owing,  to  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are  really  agents 
for  every  good  work  of  the  kind, — and  God  bless  the  priests  who  are  so. 
Despite  the  critics,  it  is  true  that  we  have  some  excellent  Catholic 
weeklies  which  seem  to  prosper,  and  there  are  others  which  seem  to 
move  comfortably,  though  they  are  wicked  enough  to  commit  pilfer- 
ing (not  to  call  it  pirating), — a  practice  which  occasionally  receives  a 
jolt  from  some  patient  press  lord  who  swoops  down  on  them  or  exposes 
their  systematic  tricks  to  the  reading  public, — ^as  The  Ave  Maria,  which 
pays  for  its  matter  and  selects  it  as  a  rule  with  evident  care,  has  occa- 
sionally felt  called  on  to  do.  Our  better  papers  and  magazines  would 
prosper  even  more  but  for  the  horde  of  incapable  and  unscrupulous 
editors  who,  while  they  eke  out  a  scanty  existence  for  themselves,  con- 
sume in  the  gross  much  air  and  food  intended  for  healthier  Catholic 
growth,  destroying  at  the  same  time  the  taste  of  their  readers  for  any 
better  intellectual  and  religious  pabulum. 

I  hold  that  the  *  *■  press  ' '  which  is  labelled  ' '  Catholic  ' '  is  some- 
times a  counterfeit  that  ought  to  be  cashiered.  The  good  papers  could 
then  live  better  and  become  better.  But  the  last  item  brings  another 
thought,  about  prices  of  Catholic  papers  and  magazines,  to  mind 
which  I  would  like  to  ventilate.  I  will  only  say  this  that  the  cry  for 
cheap  reading  matter  is  often  a  trifle  unreasonable.  Good  Catholic 
reading  matter  is  a  precious  commodity  for  which  we  ought  to  pay 
a  just  price  ;  that  is,  a  price  that  permits  the  producers,  who  write  for  a 
limited  circle  of  readers  and  who  must  write  with  discrimination  and 
care,  a  sufficient  compensation  for  their  work.  As  Mr.  O'Donnell,  an 
old  journalist,  says  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Tablet  (London)  : 
Respectable  Catholics  will  pay  high  prices  for  dogs  and  horses  and 
other  commodities  of  life,  but  in  the  matter  of  Catholic  charities  they 
want  cheap  rates  and  broad  advertisement.  I  am  glad  The  Dolphin 
has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  underbidding  our  other  high-class  maga- 
zines. It  is  sure  to  prosper,  if  I  am  anything  of  a  prophet ;  and  it 
contains  more  solid  and  reliable  reading  matter,  set  out  with  fine 
taste,  than  half  a  dozen  magazines.  Therefore  it  would  be  cheap  in 
price  even  at  double  its  present  subscription  rate.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
confreres  may  be  induced  to  give  an  expression  of  their  views  to  show 
that  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  support 
only  an  honest  and  capable  Catholic  publication. 

Journalist. 
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THE  "TEUE  PUEPLE"  OP  THE  TEMPLE  VEIL. 
Qu.  You  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Dolphin  that 
the  maidens  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  or  rather  of  the  House  of  David  were 
selected  in  the  Old  Law  to  weave  the  Temple  veil  that  separated  the 
Holy  Court  from  the  Inner  Sanctuary,  to  which  the  sacrificing  priests 
alone  were  admitted ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Annunciation  our 
Blessed  Lady  was  weaving  the  true  purp/e,  which  had  fallen  to  her  lot. 
This  charming  detail,  which  you  further  explain,  is,  as  I  understand, 
taken  from  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  Apostolic  days,  and  of  his- 
torical value,  though  not  vouched  for  by  inspiration,  as  are  the  other 
sacred  writings.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  in  one  of  your  next 
conferences  what  is  meant  by  the  true  purple.  There  was,  I  suppose, 
a  false  purple ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  constituted 
the  difference,  and  whether  it  was  merely  a  question  of  the  fastness  of 
color  or  something  more  ? 

Resp.  The  true  purple  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
tains of  the  sanctuary  was  a  portion  of  the  texture  made  of  fine 
wool  having  a  light  reddish  tint.  The  coloring  matter^  for  this 
cloth  was  obtained  from  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  a  species  of 
shell-fish  called  murex  trunculus  (Linnaeus).  The  quantity  of 
dyeing  material  yielded  by  a  single  fish  amounted  to  only  one 
small  drop,  so  that,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  animal  had 
to  be  sought  almost  exclusively  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  it  is  easy  to  understand  of  how  precious  a 
value  the  d}'e  was. 

At  the  time  of  Josephus,  when  the  Roman  Emperor  Titus 
carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  pound  of  wool 
dyed  with  this  true  purple  (which  was  distinguished  from  a  some- 
what inferior  quality  of  amethyst  or  violet  purple)  cost  1000 
denars,  or  about  217  dollars.  The  amethyst  purple  wool,  which 
was  of  less  value,  although  still  considered  a  rare  cloth,  sold  at  a 
little  over  one-third  of  that  sum,  about  80  dollars  of  our  money 
for  a  pound.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  word  for 
"  true  purple  "  {argaman)  should  have  been,  as  some  philologists 
interpret  it,  considered  synonymous  with  the  expression  "  costly," 
and  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanscrit   word   rdgaman. 

Some  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  enormous  value  of  the 
Temple  curtains  in  the  days  of  Herod  when  we  read  the  account 
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which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  and  beauty  of  the  sanc- 
tuary veil  of  which  there  is  question  here.  He  tell  us  ^  that  this 
veil  covered  the  full  extent  of  the  gates  that  led  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  These  gates,  all  overlaid  with  solid  plates  of  gold, 
measured  (roughly  speaking,  and  not  including  the  top  ornaments 
of  vines,  etc.)  about  90  by  30  feet.  "  It  was  a  Babylonian  curtain 
embroidered  with  blue  (hyacinth)  and  fine  linen,  and  scarlet,  and 
purple,  and  of  a  contexture  that  was  truly  wonderful."  According 
to  the  Hebrew  Shekalim  (viii,  5),  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bludau,^  the 
thickness  of  this  gigantic  veil  was  a  full  hand's  breadth,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  be  lifted  at  the  extremities  by  one  person.  Hence  a 
space  of  an  ell  (about  three  feet)  was  left  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  curtain  for  the  high  priest  to  enter  freely.  The  weaving  of 
this  veil  occupied  eighty -two  virgins,  xni  (probably  ms^l),  espe- 
cially selected  for  the  difficult  work. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  actual  curtain  suspended  in 
the  Herodian  temple  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Josephus  witnessed,  was  burnt ;  but  there  was  a  duplicate 
of  the  great  sanctuary  veil,  and  duplicates  of  the  other  temple 
curtains,  kept  in  reserve  for  the  annual  changes  in  connection  with 
the  atonement  and  other  sacrifices,  when  the  high  priest  entered 
from  the  Southern  Gate. 

"EOSE"  AS  A  LITUE&IOAL  OOLOE. 
On  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  called  Laetare  (Joyful)  Sunday, 
because  the  liturgy  of  that  day  indicates  a  spirit  of  hopeful  joy  in 
the  anticipated  accomplishment  of  the  Redemption,  the  rubrics  of 
the  Ceremonial  of  Bishops  state^  that  the  purple  vestments  indica- 
tive of  the  penitential  spirit  are  to  be,  if  possible,  exchanged  for  the 
color  of  rose  {rosacei  coloris).  Most  writers  on  rubrics  hold  that 
this  color  of  vestment  can  be  used  only  at  the  solemn  Mass  of 
Laetare  Sunday.  But  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  recently 
decided  that  rose  is  the  proper  liturgical  color  for  Laetare  and 
Gaudete  (third  Sunday  of  Advent)  Sundays,  and  may  therefore 
be  used  at  low  Mass,  as  well  as  in  the  solemn  functions.^ 

^Jewish  War,  Bk.  V,  Ch.  5,  n.  4. 

»  Katholik,  Feb.  1902.     **  Der  Verbleib  der  Gerathe  d.  Tempels." 

1  Lib.  II,  c.  XIII,  n.  II  ;  and  XX,  n.  2. 

*  Decree  of  S.  Congr.  of  Rites,  Nov.  29,  1901. 
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THE  TRIPLE  INVOCATION  IN  CHANTING  THE  LITANY. 

The  method  of  chanting  the  indulgenced  litanies  in  public  de- 
votions by  allowing  the  choir  to  sing  three  invocations,  the  con- 
gregation answering  by  the  fourth,  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
S.  Congregation.^ 

PICTUEES  OF  THE  EESUERECTION. 
Some  years  ago  a  priest,  who  desired  to  have  the  mysteries  of 
the  Rosary  represented  in  the  stained-glass  windows  of  his  church, 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  cartoons  representing 
the  Resurrection  (the  first  Glorious  Mystery)  implied  a  misstate- 
ment of  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  There  we  read  : 
"  But  (Jesus)  rose  (rising)  early  in  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And 
behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake.  For  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  from  heaven,  and  coming  rolled  back  the  stone  and  sat 
upon  it.  And  his  countenance  was  as  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
as  snow.  And  for  fear  of  him  (the  angel),  the  guards  were  struck 
with  terror,  and  became  as  dead  men."     (Matt.  28:  2-4;  Mark 

16: 9.) 

It  appears  from  this  that  our  Lord  was  not  seen  by  the  guards, 
who  became  terrified  at  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  who  rolled  back  the  stone ;  all  of  which 
took  place  after  the  Resurrection.  "  Most  commentators,"  says 
Father  Maas,^  "  agree  that  the  earthquake  and  the  descent  of 
the  angel  and  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone  did  not  precede,  or 
even  accompany  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  Many  writers  con- 
nect all  these  events  with  the  approach  of  the  women,  who  had 
been  deliberating  on  the  road  as  to  who  should  roll  away  the  stone 
for  them."  After  the  return  from  Limbo  the  body,  reunited  to  the 
soul  of  Jesus  who  had  suffered  and  atoned  for  the  sins  of  man, 
was  now  glorified.  "  Thus  glorified,  Jesus  rose  from  the  sepulchre 
without  further  external  manifestation,  so  that  the  guards  were 
left  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  grave  re- 
mained intact " ;  that  is  to  say,  the  transfigured  body  of  Jesus 
passed  through  the  walls  of  His  tomb  without  disturbing  the  stone, 

'Decree  of  S.  Congr.  of  Rites,  Dec.  6,  1901. 
2  Life  of  Christy  p.  554. 
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just  as  the  light  of  the  X-ray  passes  through  crystal  and  solid 
matter. 

Hence  the  conventional  representation  which  makes  the  trans- 
figured body  of  our  Lord  ascend  out  of  the  open  grave  is  not 
historically  accurate,  nor  does  it  express  the  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection  in  its  full  significance  of  the  crowning  miracle  which 
established  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  scene  of  the  Res- 
urrection the  grave  should  be  closed,  Christ  appearing  above  it 
triumphantly  rising,  and  the  guards  looking  in  the  direction  of  our 
Lord,  but  dazed,  without  seeming  to  see  or  comprehend  what  is 
really  taking  place.  The  scene  in  which  the  angel  is  pictured  sit- 
ting beside  the  opened  grave,  with  the  holy  women  entering  the 
tomb,  must  properly  be  termed  "  After  the  Resurrection." 


NAPOLEON'S  DIVOEOE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Scannell,  of  Folkestone,  England,  writes  ta 
us  protesting  against  the  statement,  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Dolphin,  that  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie  Louise  was  null 
and  void  because  the  Emperor  had  at  the  time  a  lawful  wife  living, 
viz.,  Josephine. 

He  asks:  ''But  was  Josephine  his  lawful  wife?  It  is  true  that 
they  went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal 
Fesch  on  the  day  before  the  coronation ;  but  the  Cardinal  was  not 
their  parish  priest,  and  there  were  no  witnesses,  as  required  by  the 
Council  of  Trent." 

Dr.  Scannell  questions  our  authority  for  saying  ''that  the  Pope 
had  secured  the  validity  of  the  first  marriage  by  an  express  provision, 
since  he  had  apparently  foreseen  the  possibilities  of  the  case, ' '  and  he 
quotes  against  us  the  account  given  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  who  did 
not  make  any  express  request  of  the  Pope:  "  Je  lui  representai  que 
tres  sou  vent  j'aurais  besoin  de  recourir  a  lui  pour  des  dispenses  et  que 
je  le  priais  de  m'accorder  toutes  celles  qui  me  devenaient  quelquefois 
indispensables  pour  remplir  mes  devoirs  de  Grand  Aumonier. "  "Ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule,"  continues  Dr.  Scannell,  "a  concession 
when  not  expressly  limited  or  amplified  is  coextensive  with  the  terms 
of  the  request.  The  Cardinal  asked  for  all  the  dispensations  which 
might  be  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  Grand  Almoner, 
but,  as  the  Abbe  Corbet  pointed  out  at  the  trial,  these  duties  did  not 
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extend  to  acting  as  the  parish  priest  of  the  parties  in  matrimony. 
Under  the  old  regime  the  parish  priest  was  always  present  if  the  mar- 
riages were  performed  by  the  Grand  Almoner. 

"  Again,  you  make  no  allusion  to  another  ground  of  the  nullity  of 
the  marriage  with  Josephine.  Napoleon  contended  that  he  had  not 
given  his  consent,  and  that  he  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  merely 
to  please  Josephine  ;  hence  he  had  refused  to  allow  the  presence  of 
the  parish  priest  and  witnesses. 

*'  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  absence  of  the  parish  priest  and 
witnesses,  even  if  covered  by  dispensation  (which  is  at  least  extremely 
doubtful),  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Napoleon  did  not  give  his  con- 
sent. In  other  words,  the  first  ground  of  nullity  (clandestinity),  if 
not  sufficient  in  itself,  proves  conclusively  the  second  ground  (non- 
consent).  If  Napoleon  had  really  intended  to  bind  himself  to  Jose- 
phine, he  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way  as  his  other  relatives  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation.  By  going  through  the  marriage  cere- 
mony privately  without  the  necessary  conditions  he  clearly  showed 
that  his  object  was  to  pacify  Josephine  and  leave  himself  free. 

To  the  above  contention  we  have  to  say  that  the  invalidity  of 
Napoleon's  marriage  to  Princess  Marie  Louise  rests  upon  testi- 
mony furnished  by  two  writers^  cited  by  Hefele,  among  those 
who  have  carefully  examined  all  the  documents  from  the  historical 
and  canonical  standpoint.  From  the  testimony  adduced  we  learn 
that  Cardinal  Fesch,  after  having  requested  the  Pope  to  grant 
him  general  faculties  of  dispensation  as  Grand  Almoner,  he  added  : 
"Tres-saint  Pere,  je  puis  me  trouver  dans  tel  cas  que  j'aie  besoin 
de  tous  les  pouvoirs  de  Votre  Saintete." — "  Eh  bien  !  "  replied  the 
Pope,  "je  vous  les  donne  tous."^  From  this  it  would  follow 
that  the  faculties  given  the  Cardinal  were  coextensive  not  merely 
with  those  granted  to  a  Grand  Almoner,  but  also  with  those  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  To  have  asked  definitely  for  dispensa- 
tion in  the  Emperor's  case  would  have  been  equivalent  to  recog- 
nizing the  declaration  of  nullity  of  the  civil  marriage  with  Jose- 
phine, which  neither  the  Cardinal  nor  the  Pope  had  good  reason 
to  assume,  in  spite  ot  Napoleon's  desires.     And  if  Cardinal  Fesch 

^  Knoepfler,  Historisch-Politische  Blatter y  LXXXV,  pp.  455  f.;  and  Schnitzer, 
Kath.  Eherecht,  pp.  653  f. 

*  Testimony  of  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  in  d'Haussonville's  IJ  Eglise  Roviaine 
et  le  premier  empire^  III,  p.  243,  note. 
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was  willing  to  attest  the  religious  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
in  order  that  he  might  furnish  Josephine  with  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate, and  also  because  the  Pope  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  assist 
at  the  coronation  unless  the  marriage  had  received  some  eccle- 
siastical recognition,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  willing  to  com- 
mit himself  before  the  Pope  to  a  declaration  as  to  the  validity. 

It  is  true  that  the  Abbe  Corbet,  like  Rudemare,  maintained 
the  incompetency  of  the  Grand  Almoner  to  assume  the  parochial 
rights  of  the  parish  priest  in  his  district,  without  explicit  faculties. 
But  that  view  cannot  be  sustained,  as  Lyonnet  in  his  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject^  shows.  Several  Papal  Bulls  and  Re- 
scripts testify  that  the  Grand  Almoner  was  considered  the  parish 
priest  of  the  imperial  family ;  and  we  have  a  case  in  point  as 
regards  the  jurisdiction  of  Cardinal  Fesch  himself  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Caprara  marriage  addressed  to  him.  Lyonnet 
writes :  "  En  sa  qualite  de  Grand-Aumonier  le  Cardinal  Fesch  fut 
charge  de  tout  ce  qui  concerne  le  service  divin  dans  les  residences 
imperiales."  And  again  :  "  C'etait  lui  aussi,  qui,  en  vertu  des 
rescrits  et  meme  de  bulles  du  Saint  Siege,  benissait  les  mariages 
des  princes  et  princesses  de  la  famille  imperiale." 

This  would  leave  the  parish  rights  of  Cardinal  Fesch  undis- 
puted. As  for  the  absence  of  the  required  witnesses,  we  assume 
that  the  Pope's  dispensation  would  cover  this  defect,  inclusive  of 
the  ordinary  district  pastor's  absence. 

But  there  is,  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  at  hand  and  apart 
from  the  above  mentioned  contentions,  good  reason  to  consider 
the  civil  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  Josephine  valid  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  the  time  when  it  was  performed  (March  9,  1796,)  Napo- 
leon had  no  idea  of  being  the  future  emperor.  He  had,  through 
the  efforts  of  Barras,  just  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
Italian  army.  In  his  almost  daily  letters  to  Josephine  he  be- 
tokens his  ardent  attachment  to  her;  and  he  tells  Barras  later 
that  she  is  a  good  wife  and  one  to  whom  he  owes  the  treatment 
of  a  princess.*  In  truth,  her  letters  to  Barras  show  that  she 
thought  much  less  of  Napoleon  than  he  did  of  her.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  at  the  time  of  this  marriage  the  civil  cere- 

8  Le  Cardinal  Fesch,  I,  p.  370. 

*  Welschinger,  Le  divorce  de  Napoleon,  p.  9,  n.  I. 
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mony  before  the  officials  of  the  Paris  Commune  was  the  only 
one  that  was  practicable  under  the  troubled  conditions  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  rules  of  the  Council  of  Trent  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  binding  under  the  circumstances,  because  they  were  in 
most  cases  impossible  of  fulfilment. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  with  Schnitzer  that  the 
decision  of  the  Diocesan  and  Metropolitan  Court  of  Paris  rested 
upon  errors  arising  from  serious  neglect  of  proper  sifting  and 
weighing  of  evidence.  The  marriage  with  Josephine  was  valid ; 
but  as  this  fact  was  not  recognized  by  the  proper  authorities,  the 
subsequent  marriage  with  Marie  Louise  had  the  character  of 
public  legitimacy — matrimoniom  putativum,  as  canonists  call  it — 
which  saved  the  offspring,  Napoleon  II,  from  being  regarded  as 
illegitimate. 

We  hope  to  enter  into  this  question  more  in  detail,  in  a  sepa- 
rate article,  so  as  to  clear  up  the  subject  still  apparently  under 
dispute  among  Catholic  writers. 

H.  J.  Heuser. 

THE  EASTER  WATEE. 

The  Easter  water  is  annually  blessed  as  a  sacramental  and 
intended  to  remind  the  faithful  of  the  graces  imparted  to  them 
through  the  washing  from  original  sin  which  is  the  effect  of 
their  baptism.  Being  sprinkled  with  this  blessed  water,  which  is 
hallowed  by  exorcisms  and  the  prayers  of  Holy  Church,  the 
faithful  are  exhorted  each  time  they  use  it  to  renew  the  pledge  of 
their  baptismal  innocence.  This  is  done  principally  during  the 
season  when  the  new  catechumens  are  being  baptized.  The 
water  thus  blessed  is  therefore  carried  by  the  faithful  to  their 
homes,  that  it  may  serve  the  inmates  as  a  reminder  of  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  Holy  Church.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  the  absence  of  salt  in  the  ritual  blessing  of  the 
Easter  water  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  preserved 
for  a  very  long  time,  especially  as  there  are  other  sacramentals  to 
take  its  place,  and  its  main  object  is,  of  course,  as  the  name  itself 
shows,  to  serve  during  the  Paschal  season. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Easter  water  has  its  immediate  purpose 
as  a  sacramental  at  the  Easter  period  when  the  baptismal  vows 
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were  usually  made  and  renewed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume 
that  it  loses  its  virtue  when  the*  Paschal  time  has  expired.  Not 
so.  But  as  long  as  there  is  virtue  in  fresh  resolves  to  lead  a  life 
worthy  of  our  baptismal  pledge,  so  long  remains  the  efficacy  of 
this  water  blessed  for  the  purpose. 

Hence  we  may  apply  here  properly  the  words  which  St. 
Chrysostom  uses  with  reference  to  the  water  blessed  on  occasion 
of  the  Epiphany,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Church  used  to 
commemorate  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.  He  says  :  *'  On  this  day 
Christ  has  sanctified  by  His  Baptism  the  very  nature  of  all  waters. 
Hence  the  faithful  come  to  draw  water  on  this  festival  at  midnight 
and  carry  it  to  their  homes,  and  preserve  it  the  whole  year,  because 
on  this  day  was  the  element  of  water  sanctified."  ^  The  very  same 
reason  applies  to  the  Easter  water,  since,  as  we  said  above,  it  is 
kept  principally  to  recall  the  very  first  benefit  bequeathed  to  the 
Christian  as  a  fruit  of  Christ's  Redemption.  Of  course  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  keeping  of  this,  as  of  every  other  blessed  object 
which  is  of  its  nature  perishable,  may  become  a  nuisance ;  but 
against  such  abuse  there  are  other  remedies  besides  condemning 
the  use  of  the  object. 


THE  HiaSEK  AND  THE  LOWEE  CRITICISM. 
Qu.    Will    you   please   explain  what   is   precisely  the   difference 
between  the  Higher  and  the  Lower  Criticism  in  Biblical  matters  ? 

Resp.  In  taking  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  two  main  questions 
present  themselves.  One  touches  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the 
sense  of  words,  phrases,  passages,  etc.  The  interpretation  of  these 
is  the  province  of  the  Lower  Criticism,  which  aims  at  making  the 
statements  in  the  Bible  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  other  question 
inquires  into  the  origin  of  the  writings  (apart  from  their  meaning) ; 
it  applies  critical  methods  to  ascertain  the  true  authorship  of  the 
different  books  or  parts  of  books,  the  changes  they  have  under- 
gone in  being  reedited  or  rewritten  at  different  periods  in  their 
history,  together  with  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations  made 
by  other  than  their  reputed  authors,  though  these  may  also  have 
been  inspired.     This  is  the  field  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism. 

1  Oratio  de  Baptism.  Christi.  Op.  torn.  II,  col.  366. 
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1.  Is  it  a  Fad  ? — The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  a  Metho- 
dist periodical  published  in  Chicago,  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
duction of  new  translations  of  the  Bible  into  "  what  the  authors  or 
editors  claim  to  be  the  language  of  the  people  "  has  already  gone 
too  far  and  tends  to  destroy  the  reverence  due  to  Sacred  Scripture. 
"  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  these  so-called  modern  Eng- 
lish Bibles — each  of  which  in  many  vital  respects  differs  from  the 
others,  and  none  of  which  equals  in  sublimity  and  power  of  lan- 
guage the  old  version."  Still  another  new  translation  has  been 
added  by  J.  B.  Rotherham,^  presenting  a  highly  elaborate  system 
of  signs  and  symbols  which  on  first  view  signify  nothing.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  these  marks  are  intended  to  bring  the 
reader  into  touch  with  the  original,  showing  how  "  the  words 
would  be  read  aloud  in  Hebrew."  Where  the  emphasis  marks 
prove  insufficient,  brief  notes  are  added.  Is  it  worth  the  labor  ? 
Most  certainly,  if  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  is  thus 
expressed  more  clearly. 

2.  Late  Authorship  of  our  Sacred  Books. — Our  recent  literature 
has  given  additional  proof  of  the  tendency  to  assign  late  dates  to 
our  inspired  writings  in  the  case  of  the  Hexateuch,  the  Book  of 
Judges,  the  Prophets  Isaias,  Amos,  Nahum,  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Gospels.  Thus  Prof  Baudissin  ^  defends  the  composite  char- 
acter and  the  late  origin  of  the  Hexateuch,  differing  from  the 
current  critical  opinion  only  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Deu- 
teronomy. He  maintains  that  Deuteronomy  ( D )  followed  the 
Priest  Codex  ( P ),  though  he  admits  P  to  have  been  unknown 
outside  priestly  circles  prior  to  444  A.  D. — Here  may  be  men- 
tioned F.  B.  Meyer's  work  Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise f  since 

^  The  Emphasized  Bible,  Vol.  I,  Genesis  to  Ruth.  Allenson.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  288.     8s. 

^  Einleitung in  die  Backer  des  Alien  Testamentes.     Leipzig:  S.  Hirzel.      1901. 
'  Morgan  and  Scott,  pp.  103.     2S.  6d. 
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it  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  writer  views  Josue 
in  God's  own  prophetic  vision  of  him  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christ.  And  as  Josue  typifies  Christ,  so  does  the  Land  of 
Promise  prefigure  "  the  land  of  morning  glories  and  unexampled 
green." — The  Rev.  M.  J.  Lagrange  *  is  inclined  to  place  the  last 
redactor  of  the  Book  of  Judges  in  the  time  of  Esdras.  This 
opinion  is  not  new  among  Catholic  scholars,  but  its  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  Reverend  author  in  preference  to  other  views  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  tendency  of  our  age  to  date  the  author- 
ship or  the  redaction  of  our  Sacred  Books  as  late  as  possible. 
Father  Lagrange's  article  is  really  a  summary  of  an  up-to-date 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  Biblical  students.  Prof  Baudissin  (/.  r.)  gives  a  demonstration, 
which  to  some  appears  convincing,  that  Is.  40-66  is  not  from  the 
pen  of  Isaias.  The  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaias  was  defended 
last  year  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cobb  f  but  the  writer's  arguments  were 
put  to  the  test  and  pronounced  inconclusive  by  Dr.  Konig,  of 
Bonn.^  This  does  not  imply  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  on 
the  question. — Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  modern  scholars, 
Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin  regard  the  general  tone  of 
the  Book  of  Amos  as  post-exilic.^  In  order  to  escape  the  argu- 
ments urged  for  the  pre-exilic  authorship  of  the  book,  the  fore- 
going writers  assume  that  the  author  of  Amos  put  his  words  in 
the  mouth  of  one  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam 
II.  Dean  Farrar  thus  expresses  the  common  opinion  on  the 
authorship  of  Amos :  *'  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Amos  wrote  in 
the  days  of  King  Jeroboam  II,  probably  about  B.  C.  755."®  In  an 
article  entitled  The  Composition  of  N ahum,  i :  1-2:  3,®  W.  R.  Arnold 
considers  the  greater  part  of  Nah.  i  as  the  work  of  a  late  redactor 
who  attempted  to  prefix  a  poem  as  an  introduction  to  the  prophet 
when  copying  his  book.  But  in  this  attempt  he  forgot  not  only 
parts  of  the  poem,  but  also  its  original  order  and  its  alphabetical 
structure.     Unable  to  finish  his  intended  introduction,  he  began  to 

*  Revue  biblique,  January,  1902,  p.  21. 

^Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  for  igoiy  pp.  77-IOO. 

*  Expository  Times,  November  and  December,  1 901,  pp.  90-94,  132-135. 

^  The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  January,  1 902. 

'  The  Expositor,  February,  1 902,  p.  82. 

®  Zeitschnft  fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  Heft  ii,  901,  pp.  225-265. 
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copy  the  text,  inserting  here  and  there  phrases  of  the  poem  as 
they  occurred  to  his  memory  and  concluding  this  sort  of  work 
with  2 :  3. 

In  the  field  of  New  Testament  study  there  has  been,  it  is  true, 
a  notable  reaction  towards  the  traditional  dates  of  the  Sacred 
Books ;  but  in  certain  cases  this  tendency  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  vindicate  the  early  authorship  against  modern  critical 
views.  P.  C.  Sense,  e.  g.,  has  published  A  Critical  and  Historical 
Enquiry}^  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  Third 
Gospel  was  compiled  from  the  writing  used  by  the  sect  of  the 
Marcionites,  known  as  the  Marcionite  Gospel,  and  from  the 
writings  of  minor  apostles,  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels." 
The  former  document  was  written  in  Pontus,  before  150  A.  D.,  by 
Luke,  Lucanus,  or  Lucianus  the  Marcionite ;  the  canonical  Gospel 
was  published  between  168  and  177  A.  D. — On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Jean  Reville  advances  the  customary  arguments  against  the 
ancient  traditions  as  to  the  life  of  St.  John  in  Ephesus  and  his 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  three 
Epistles.^^  He  emphasizes  the  Alexandrian  or  Judaeo-Hellenistic 
character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  well  as  the  allegorical  nature  of 
its  narrative,  and  its  love  for  theology  and  metaphysics  rather  than 
for  historical  truth.  In  accordance  with  the  Logos  idea  of  the 
prologue,  M.  Reville  divides  the  first  portion  of  the  Gospel  into 
three  parts  :  (i)  Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  principle  of  the  new 
economy,  i  :  35-4:  42 ;  (2)  He  reveals  Himself  as  the  principle  of 
life,  4:  43-6:  71  ;  (3)  He  represents  Himself  as  the  light  opposed 
by  the  growing  enmity  of  the  world  and  the  darkness,  7  :  1- 
12  :  50. 

3.  Objective  Value  of  the  Foregoing  Theories.  —  What  is  a 
Biblical  scholar  to  think  of  the  tendency  to  abandon  the  traditional 
view  concerning  the  age  and  authorship  of  our  Sacred  Books  ? 

I.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  critical  incapacity. 
Mr.  Sense's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  a  case 
in  point.     The  author  bravely  states  that  historical  criticism  is  in 

'°  The  Origin  of  the  Third  Gospel.  Williams  and  Norgate.  8vo,  pp.  614. 
7s.  6d. 

"  Le  Quatriime  Avangile  et  sa  valeur  historique.  Paris :  Leroux.  1901. 
8vo,  pp.  viii— 344. 
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favor  of  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  being  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Christianity ;  he  is  inclined  to  credit  the  story  of  Simonides  that 
he  had  himself  "  penned  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  the  monastery  of 
Pantelaemon  on  Mount  Athos  as  recently  as  1839  ^^<^  1840;"  he 
considers  Westcott  and  Hort's  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as 
"  not  only  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with,  but  also  utterly 
repugnant  to,  their  great  merits  as  scholars  and  gentlemen ;  "  he 
accuses  Volckmar  of  *'  great  swinging  falsehoods ; "  he  explains 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  by  cooking  the  text,  and  then 
rendering  "  make  not  friends  to  yourselves  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness." 

2.  In  other  cases  our  Sacred  Books  are  assigned  a  late  author- 
ship on  account  of  a  preconceived  theory  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
If  Prof  Baudissin,^^  e.  g.,  assumes  that  Hebrew  monotheism  grew 
out  of  a  primitive  nature  worship,  he  may  be  correct  in  maintaining 
that  as  late  as  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.  C.  the  formation 
of  myth  and  legend  constructed  the  traditional  pre-Mosaic  and 
Mosaic  periods  of  Hebrew  history.  Thus  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  simply  ruled  out  of  court ;  Moses  cannot  even 
be  the  last  author  or  redactor  of  the  books  ascribed  to  him  by 
tradition.^^  —  Again,  Conybeare^^  finds  in  Eusebius  and  Justin 
Martyr  evidence  for  a  briefer  wording  of  the  apostolic  commission 
in  Matt.  28  :  19,  and  without  regard  to  the  results  of  other 
students  ^^  he  forthwith  asks  whether  the  shorter  formula  be  not 
the  original  one ;  whether  the  longer  text  was  not  created 
between  130  and  140  A.  D. ;  whether  it  be  not  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liturgical  formula  used  in  the  administration  of  Bap- 
tism ;  whether  it  did  not  originate  in  the  African  Old  Latin  texts, 
and  travel  thence  into  the  Roman  Greek  text,  and  establish 
itself  in  the  East  during  the  Nicene  epoch.  Such  ready-made 
^/rzm  theories  prove  at  least  the  fertility  of  a  critic's  imagination. 

3.  In  other  cases  again  the  critical  proofs  for  the  late  dates 
of  our  Sacred  Books  are  inconclusive  or  merely  subjective.  Re- 
ville's  method  of  arguing,  e.  g.,  has  been  found  faulty  by  two 

"  Z.  f.,  p.  209. 
13  L.  c,  p.  64. 

1*  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft.    1 901.    Heft  4,  pp.  275-288. 
IS  Q^,  e,  g.,  Resch,  Paralleltexte,  Heft  2,  pp.  398  ff. ;   The  Baptismal  Formula, 
by  J.  H.  Bernard,  in  the  Expositor  for  January,  1902,  pp.  43-52. 
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writers  of  entirely  different  principles.  W.  Baldensperger  ^^  points 
out  that  Reville  regards  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
the  main  prop  of  his  Philonian  theory,  though  the  very  heart  of 
the  prologue,  "  the  word  became  flesh,"  has  no  parallel  in  Philo. 
Reville's  attempt  to  conceal  this  weakness  by  the  vague  phrase 
"sans  qu'il  y  ait  positivement  rupture  "  does  not  satisfy  his  reviewer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Th.  Calmes  ^^  proves  from  premises 
admitted  by  Reville  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  — To  return  once  more  to  Baudissin's  Einleitung,  it  con- 
siders our  present  sacred  text  as  original  whenever  it  makes 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  passages 
favorable  to  the  traditional  view  are  represented  as  possible  inter- 
polations or  textual  corruptions.  Thus  Os.  12:  14  is  said  to  be 
a  passage  whose  genuineness  has  been  questioned  (p.  59) ;  where 
Nathan  in  II  Kings  7  prophesies  about  the  future  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  the  narrative  is  said  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  quite  recent 
interpolation  (p.  245  f ).  Similarly,  the  passage  in  Isaias  dealing 
with  the  suffering  of  the  servant  is  represented  as  corrupted  by 
the  exegetical  attempts  of  the  commentators  (p.  404). — Harnack  ^^ 
contends  that  the  First  Gospel  cannot  have  been  written  before 
70  A.  D.,  on  the  plea  that  it  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem in  Mat.  22  :  7  ;  Otto  Pfleiderer  ^^  finds  in  the  First  Gospel  the 
picture  of  the  faith  and  Christian  life  of  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  so  that  according  to  his  opinion  it  cannot  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  must  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  rather  than  the  third  decennium.  For  similar  reasons, 
Prof  W.  C.  van  Manen  believes  the  First  Gospel  was  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  but  not  after  140  A.  D.,^ 
and  Ad.  Jiilicher  considers  the  time  about  100  as  the  most  prob- 
able date  of  the  First  Gospel.^^ — To  add  another  example,  Canon 
Henson  "^  finds  that  the  question  of  Apostolic  Succession  is  bound 

^^  Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  January  4,  1902. 
^^  Revue  biblique.,  January  1902,  p,  116  f. 

^*  Chronologic  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,  I.     Leipzig,    1897, 
P-  653. 

^^  Das  Urchristenthu?n.     Berlin,  1887,  p.  542  f. 

2®  Handleiding  voor  ottdchristelijke  Letterkunde.     Leiden,  1 900,  p.  9. 

2^  Einleitung^  3d  edition,  p.  242, 

^   The  Christian   World  Pulpit y  December  25,  1901. 
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up  with  the  PauHne  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  He 
forthwith  pronounces  this  ''an  extremely  unsatisfactory  foundation 
for  so  tremendous  an  ecclesiastical  claim,"  seeing  that  there  are 
scholars  who  do  not  accept  the  Epistles  "  as  genuine  writings  of 
St  Paul." 

4.  A  critic's  wrong  idea  of  inspiration  and  of  the  authority 
belonging  to  an  inspired  book  may  influence  him  to  postdate  the 
authorship  of  a  sacred  volume.  Angus  M.  Mackay,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  tells  us  that  the 
prophets  were  inspired,  because  they  had  a  genius  for  religion. 
Shakespeare's  poetic  inspiration  did  not  render  him  infallible  in 
matters  of  history  or  botany,  but  only  qualified  him  to  turn 
historic  events  and  flowers  to  high  poetic  usages.  Thus  prophetic 
inspiration  does  not  guarantee  its  possessor  against  error  in  non- 
theological  matters,  but  refers  only  to  subjects  pertaining  to  God. 
Such  a  view  of  inspiration  once  accepted,  one  may  safely  date  the 
New  Testament  books  after  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  the  field  of 
Old  Testament  study  one  may  subscribe  to  the  views  of  J.  P. 
Peters  ^*  concerning  the  development  of  Mosaims.  The  reformers  of 
the  later  ages  of  Israel  are  supposed  to  refer  their  religious  enact- 
ments back  to  Moses  for  their  justification;  the  tradition  of  Moses' 
life  and  teaching  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  from  a  much  later 
period,  and  is  strongly  mixed  with  legendary  elements. — The 
latest  addition  to  Nozvack's  Handkommentar'^  furnishes  us  an- 
other illustration.  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  said  to  be  composed  of  four 
different  elements:  (i)  Extracts  from  an  Aramaic  work,  written 
about  450  B.  C,  and  containing,  besides  other  matter,  partly 
authentic  Aramaic  translations  of  decrees  of  the  Persian  kings  ; 
(2)  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  (3)  other  documents  some- 
times quoted  verbatim ;  (4)  the  chronicler's  own  work.  But  it  is 
the  portion  of  the  volume  devoted  to  Esther  that  is  specially 
objectionable.     The  writer  agrees  with  Jensen  in  identifying  the 

-8  The  Churchman'' s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Methuen.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  317.    6s. 

2*  The  Religion  of  Moses.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  part  ii,  1901,  pp. 
101-128. 

25  Nowack^s  Handkommentar  z.  A.  71,  I.  vi.  2  :  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  und  Esther. 
Von  C.  Siegfrid.  GSttingen  :  Vanderhoeck  und  Ruprecht ;  Glasgow  :  F.  Bauer- 
meister.     1901.     M.  3.80. 
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leading  characters  of  the  Book  of  Esther  with  figures  found  in 
Babylonian  myth-lore,  though  the  Jewish  writer,  or  writers,  gave 
the  story  a  wholly  different  coloring  when  transforming  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

5.  If  it  be  asked  whether  a  Catholic  can  in  no  case  agree  with 
the  critics  in  their  tendency  to  ascribe  late  dates  to  the  Sacred 
Books,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  following  principles:  (i)  For  a 
Catholic  student,  the  authenticity  of  a  sacred  book  may  be  bound 
up  with  its  canonicity,  either  because  it  claims  to  belong  to  a  cer- 
tain inspired  writer,  or  because  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  canon 
precisely  on  account  of  its  reputed  authorship.^^  The  Pauline 
Epistles,  e.  g.,  excepting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  claim  St. 
Paul  for  their  author ;  such  real  claims  must  be  well  kept  apart 
from  mere  literary  contrivances  by  virtue  of  which  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  and  perhaps  also  Ecclesiastes,  are  attributed  to  Solo- 
mon. Again,  the  Apocalypse  was  most  probably  admitted  into 
the  canon  on  account  of  its  reputed  Apostolic  authorship.  (2) 
Dogmatic  considerations  may  be  negative  criteria  for  the  date  of 
a  sacred  book.  It  is  not  a  mere  caprice  of  Cardinal  Franzelin 
that  New  Testament  revelation  closed  with  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  nor  can  we  be  deaf  to  the  claims  of  Christian  apologists 
when  they  demand  a  solid  historic  foundation  for  their  funda- 
mental facts.  This  excludes  post-apostolic  dates  in  the  case  of  our 
New  Testament  writings,  and  strongly  affects  the  question  of  the 
Pentateuchal  authorship.  The  suggestion  of  Mgr.  Mignot  ^  that 
our  apologists  might  construct  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  top 
downwards  instead  of  from  the  bottom  upwards,  does  not  offer 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  not  to  insist  on  the  unnatural 
process  implied  in  the  method,  our  critics  have  left  so  few  and 
such  diminutive  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  pre-exilic  times, 
that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  link  Judaism  with  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  it  is  a  mere  inadvertence 
on  the  part  of  Fr.  Th.  Calmes  that  he  places  the  end  of  John  21, 
after  the  death  of  St.  John.^^  (3)  The  authorship  of  a  sacred 
book  may  rest  on  tradition.     In  this  case  we  must,  in  the  first 

'^'^  AtudeSy  February  5,  1902,  p.  347  f. 

^"^  V  Apologttique  et  la  Critique  biblique,  p.  42  f. 

28  Revue  biblique^  Januar)',  1 902,  p.  1 1 7. 
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place,  examine  into  the  precise  value  of  the  tradition  that  bears 
on  the  question;  secondly, .we  must  determine  with  accuracy  the 
extent  of  the  sacred  text  subject  to  the  tradition.  Fr.  Lagrange^ 
shows  us  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Judges  how  to  'distinguish 
between  an  apparent  and  a  real  tradition,  and  Fr.  Alfred  Durand^ 
textually  examines  which  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  traditional  Mosaic  authorship.  If  these  precau- 
tions be  taken,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to  exaggerate  the  argument 
from  tradition  for  the  date  and  authorship  of  a  sacred  book.^^  It 
is  well  worth  the  trouble,  seeing  that  we  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
overstating  an  argument. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

With  the  Ancient  Sages. 

LAST  month  we  lingered  awhile  with  the  gentle  mystic  of 
hoary  China,  to  learn  his  final  word  on  Being,  Life,  and 
Conduct.  Not  a  satisfying  word  it  was  to  us  at  least  who  are 
the  heirs  to  the  ages'  wisdom  illumined  by  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Pantheism  in  metaphysics  and  a  mystical  quietism  in  ethics  sum 
up  the  philosophy  of  Lao-Tsze — his  wisdom  as  a  thinker  and  his 
counsel  as  a  teacher.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  the  venerable 
philosopher  to  mention  that  so  eminent  a  sinologist  as  M.  de 
Harlez  finds  it  possible  to  give  the  Tdo-te-King,  the  work  in 
which  Lao-Tsze's  teaching  is  set  forth,  a  theistic  interpretation. 
By  Tdo^  he  claims,  is  meant  the  One,  Absolute,  Eternal  Being, 
that  is,  God ;  and  though  Lao-Tsze  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  things — whether  they  proceed  from  Tao  by  emana- 
tion or  by  creation — in  any  case  by  emanation  is  meant  "  a  pro- 
duction which  places  contingent  beings  entirely  outside  the  divine 
substance."  ^  The  ethics,  likewise,  receive  a  kindly  interpretation 
under  the  comment  of  the  learned  Louvain  professor. 

Lao-Tsze  left  a  host  of  disciples,  who,  however,  substituted 
for  their  master's  metaphysics  a  cloud  of  superstitious  legends,  so 

29  L.  c,  p.  9  f. 

3°  Atudesy  February  3,  1902,  p.  349  ff. 
^^  Cf.  Revue  canonique^  May-June,  1901,  p.  424  fF. 
^  Dublin  Review,  July,  1887,  p.  39. 
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that  the  works  of  the  Taoists  are  taken  up  largely  with  alchemy, 
amulets,  the  philosopher's  stone,  sacrifices,  incantations,  and  the 
like. 

Before  Lao-Tsze  passed  from  life  he  was  visited  by  his  illus- 
trious countryman  Kong-futsze  (Confucius),  then  his  junior  by 
half  a  century.  The  details  of  the  dialogue  recorded  by  Sz'-Ma- 
Ts'ien,  the  biographer  of  the  elder  sage,  are  highly  interesting  as 
well  as  edifying.  Confucius  was  overawed  with  reverence  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.     Lao-Tsze  said : 

"  Lord,  of  whom  you  speak,  the  men  and  their  bones,  I  suppose,  have  altogether 
rotted  away.  Their  words  only  are  still  extant.  Moreover,  if  a  sage  find  his  time, 
he  rises  ;  if  he  does  not  find  his  time,  he  wanders  about  like  a  P'ung  plant  [a  plant 
growing  on  the  sand  and  easily  carried  about  by  the  wind] .  I  have  heard,  a  wise 
merchant  hides  [his  treasures]  deeply,  as  if  [his  house  or  safe]  were  empty.  A  sage 
of  perfect  virtue  gives  himself  the  appearance  as  though  [he  were]  simple-minded, 

"Give  up  your  proud  spirit,  your  many  wishes,  your  external  appearance  with 
your  exaggerated  plans.  These  all  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  sage's  person.  This 
is  what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you,  sir ;  that  is  all." 

Sz'-Ma-Ts'ien  continues : 

*'  Confucius  went ;  and  said  to  his  disciples :  *  Of  the  birds  I  know  that  they 
can  fly,  of  the  fishes  I  know  that  they  can  swim,  of  the  beasts  I  know  that  they  can 
run.  For  the  running,  one  makes  nooses  ;  for  the  swimming,  one  makes  nets  ;  for 
the  flying,  one  makes  arrows.  As  to  the  dragon,  I  do  not  know  how  he  rides  upon 
wind  and  clouds  up  to  heaven.  To-day  I  saw  Lao-Tsze.  Is  he,  perhaps,  like  the 
dragon  ? '  "  ' 

This  simple  dialogue  illustrates  the  character  of  the  two 
philosophers.  The  older  was  dreamy,  idealistic,  mystical ;  the 
younger  was  matter-of-fact,  realistic,  sceptical. 

Opposite  evaluations  have  been  made  of  the  work  of  Con- 
fucius. Some  place  him  first  amongst  the  ancient  moralists,  the 
heir,  indeed,  of  the  primal  revelation ;  others  regard  him  as  the 
corruptor  of  the  Chinese.  Some  credit  him  with  a  systematic 
theory  of  life ;  others  make  him  a  mere  purveyor  of  traditional 
maxims  and  adages.  Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  truth  lies  in 
the  middle. 

*'  Kong-futsze  is,  in  truth,  a  great  moralist,  a  man  of  large  heart,  and  his  teach- 
ings have  propagated  and  perpetuated  many  admirable  maxims  which  have  certainly 
produced  great  acts  of  Tittue.  But  in  systematically  removing  from  these  teachings 
all  notion  of  reference  to  God,  of  duty  to  Him,  he  uprooted  the  whole  basis  of 
morality,  and  destroyed  in  the  people  the  religious  sentiment  which  alone  can  render 

'  Chinese  Philosophy,  p.  53.     Chicago  :   Open  Court  Publishing  Co.      1898. 
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adhesion  to  moral  principles  interio*"  and  sincere.  In  this  way  the  great  philosopher 
destroyed  religion  in  China,  prepared  that  state  of  external  virtue  which  conceals  the 
most  dangerous  of  internal  vices  and  opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  superstitions  with 
a  people  that  is  credulous  and  eager  for  the  supernatural.  In  this  way  Kong-futsze 
really  perverted  the  nation  and  corrupted  all  morality  and  virtue  at  its  very  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kong-futsze's  ideas  were  not  exclusively  his  own.  He  was,  and 
constantly  professed  to  be,  the  principal  restorer  of  morality  and  ancient  maxims  ;  he 
did  not  formulate  a  complete  and  methodical  system.  But  although  incomplete  and 
drawn  from  the  traditions  of  his  nation,  his  teaching,  none  the  less,  constituted  a 
system,  and  with  him  in  his  own  mind  certainly,  the  maxims  which  he  left  to  his 
disciples  were  based  on  a  principle  and  had  a  well-defined  connection  one  with  the 
other,  although  he  has  not  made  known  to  us  in  what  way.  Hence,  we  are  quite 
right  in  speaking  of  the  'system'  of  Confucius."  ^ 

What  then  was  this  system  ?  First  of  all  it  should  be  noted 
that,  like  Socrates,  with  whom  in  life  and  thought  and  aim  he 
had  so  much  in  common,  Confucius  wrote  no  philosophy.  His 
disciples  took  down  his  exact  words,  and  these  were  carefully 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  three  books,  the  Td-hsio  ("  the  Great 
Learning),  the  Kimg-  Yung  ("  the  mean,  the  interior  Calm "), 
and  the  Lim-  Vic  ('*  the  Conferences  ").  The  first  two  contain  on 
the  whole  direct  teachings ;  the  third,  questions  put  to  the  master 
and  answered  by  him. 

Confucius  seemed  to  have  had  a  single  aim  in  life,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  people  in  head  and  members,  the  governing  and 
the  governed.  He  realized  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  value  of 
example,  but  his  teaching  was  throughout  merely  naturalistic. 
He  recognized  no  duties  of  man  to  God,  and  had  no  appreciation 
of  a  divine  basis  and  sanction  of  law.  Though  probably  believ- 
ing in  God — Shang-ti — he  excluded  Him  from  his  teaching  and 
thus  accustomed  his  followers  to  ignore  God's  existence. 

He  has  no  certain  principles  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  man. 
Man  Hke  all  things  else  is  a  production  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
highest  expression  of  their  power,  their  equal.  He  believes  in 
the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death ;  but  this  immortality  is  not  a 
retribution,  a  moral  sanction.  The  soul,  apart  from  its  terrestrial 
merits,  becomes  a  sort  of  genius  for  the  family ;  and  him  must 
his  descendants  worship  so  as  to  retain  him  in  bliss. 

Confucius  was  first  and  last  a  moralist.  He  grouped  his 
teachings  under  the  following  heads :  "  the  formation  of  the 
intelligence  by  the  study  of  truth ;  the  reform  and  strengthening 

'^  Mgr.  C.  de  Ilarlez.  Dublin  Review,  July,  1887,  p.  43. 
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of  the  heart ;  self-possession  and  self-guidance ;  government  of 
the  family  and  the  empire ;  the  happiness  and  peace  assured  to 
the  world."  All  this  constitutes  the  way  of  the  superior  man  and 
results  in  the  good  government  of  the  empire.  Confucius  wrought 
it  out  into  immense  detail,  applying  it  to  the  minutest  guidance  of 
self,  the  family,  and  the  State. 

A  typical  illustration  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  Confucius  will 
be  found  in  The  Great  Pla?i,  a  portion  of  the  Shu-King^  one  of  the 
sacred  books  edited  by  him.  The  Great  Plan  means  the  great 
model  of  government,  the  method  of  rendering  the  people  content 
and  happy  through  the  perfect  example  of  the  king  and  his 
perfect  administration.  The  introduction  states  that  God  delivered 
it  to  Yii,  the  son  of  Khwan,  though  its  date  is  uncertain.  P. 
Gaubil  says  that  "  it  is  a  treatise  at  once  of  metaphysics,  astrology, 
divination,  morals,  politics  and  religion,  and  that  it  has  a  sufiiciently 
close  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Ocellus,  the  Lucanian."  It  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Pythagorian  teaching ;  but  the  con- 
trast between  the  speculative  mind  of  the  Greek  and  the  practical 
sense  of  the  Chinese  is  more  apparent.  Where  the  Chinese  writer 
loses  himself  in  the  sheerest  follies  of  fantasy,  he  yet  gropes  about 
for  a  rule  of  practical  conduct.  Out  of  the  nine  sections  into 
which  the  Great  Plan  is  divided  we  select  those  pertinent  to  our 
present  purpose. 

*  The  Sacred  Books  of  China  and  the  Chinese  Classics  may  be  arranged  as 
follows : 

A.  The  Five  King.     (King  means  a  web  of  cloth,  or  the  warp  which  keeps  the 

threads  in  their  place. ) 

(a)  Yih-King.      (Changes.) 

(b)  Sha-King.      (Flistory.) 

(c)  Shih-King.     (Odes.) 

(d)  Li-Kl-King.     (Rites.) 

(e)  Kuhn  Khiu.      (Spring  and  Autumn.     Annals  from  B.  C.  722  to  481.) 

B.  The  Four  Books. 

(a)  Lun-Yii,      (Analects,  or  Table-Talk  of  Confucius.) 

(b)  Ta-Hsio.      (Great    Learning.     Written    by   Tsang-Sie,  a  disciple  of  Con- 

fucius. ) 

(c)  Kung-Yung  (or  Doctrine  of  the  Mean),  ascribed  to  Zse-Sze^  the  grandson 

of  Confucius. 

(d)  Works  of  Mencius. 

After  the  death  of  Confucius  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  Sacred  Books 
were  much  corrupted,  down  to  the  Han  dynasty  (B.  C.  201  to  A.  D.  24),  which 
collected,  edited,  and  revised  them  ;  since  which  time  they  have  been  watched  with 
the  greatest  care.— 5.  Books  of  the  East.     Vol.  III. 
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**  The  second  division  deals  with  the  five  (personal)  matters.  The 
first  is  the  bodily  demeanor ;  th'e  second,  speech  ;  the  third,  seeing  ;  the 
fourth,  hearing ;  the  fifth,  thinking.  (The  virtue  of)  the  bodily- 
appearance  is  respectfulness ;  of  speech,  accordance  (with  reason)  ;  of 
seeing,  clearness  ;  of  hearing,  distinctness  ;  of  thinking,  perspicacious - 
ness.  The  respectfulness  becomes  manifest  in  gravity  ;  accordance 
(with  reason),  in  orderliness;  the  clearness,  in  wisdom;  the  distinct- 
ness, in  deliberation  ;  and  the  perspicaciousness,  in  sageness. 

*'  The  third  division  treats  of  the  *  eight  objects  of  government.' 
The  first  is  food  ;  the  second,  wealth  and  articles  of  convenience  ; 
the  third,  sacrifices ;  the  fourth,  (the  business  of)  the  Minister  of 
Works ;  the  fifth,  (that  of)  the  Minister  of  Instruction  ;  the  sixth, 
(that  of)  the  Minister  of  Crime ;  the  seventh,  the  observances  to  be 
paid  to  guests  ;  the  eighth,  the  army. 

*' The  fifth,  of  *  royal  perfection.'     The  sovereign  having  estab- 
lished (in  himself)  the  highest  degree  and  pattern  of  excellence,  con- 
centrates in  his  own  person  the  five  (sources  of)  happiness,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  diffuse  them,  and  give  them  to  the  multitudes  of  the  people. 
Then  they,  on  their  part,  embodying  your  perfection,  will  give  it  back 
to  you,  and  secure  the  preservation  of  it.     Among  all  the  multitudes 
of  the  people  there  will  be  no  unlawful  confederacies,  and  among  men 
(in  office)  there  will  be  no  bad  and  selfish  combinations  ; — let  the  sover- 
eign establish  in  (himself)  the  highest  degree  and  pattern  of  excellence. 
'  *  Among  all  the  multitudes  of  the  people  there  will  be  those  who 
have  ability  to  plan  and  to  act,  and  who  will  keep  themselves  (from 
evil)  : — do  you  keep  such  a  mind ;  and  there  will  be  those  who,  not 
coming  up  to  the  highest   point  of  excellence,  yet  do   not  involve 
themselves  in  evil : — let  the  sovereign  receive  such.       And  when  a 
placid  satisfaction  appears  in  their  countenances,  they  say,  '  Our  love 
is  fixed  on  virtue,'  do  you  then  confer  favors  on  them  : — those  men 
will  in  this  way  advance  to  the  perfection  of  the  sovereign.     Do  not 
let  him  oppress  the  friendless  and  the  childless,  nor  let  him  fear  the 
high   and   distinguished.     When   men    (in  office)   have  ability   and 
administrative  power,  let  them  be  made  still  more  to  cultivate  their 
conduct ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  promoted.     All 
(such)  right  men,  having  a  competency,  will  go  on  in  goodness.     If 
you  cannot  cause  them  to  have  what  they  love  in  their  families,  they 
will  forthwith  proceed  to  be  guilty  of  crime.     As  to  those  who  have  not 
the  love  of  virtue,  although  you  confer  favors  (and  emoluments)  on 
them,    they  will  (only)  involve  you  in  the  guilt  of  employing  evil. 
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'*  He  [the  Count  of  KM]  went  on  to  say,  'This  amplification  of 
the  royal  perfection  contains  the  unchanging  (rule),  and  is  the  (great) 
lesson  ; — yea,  it  is  the  lesson  of  God.  All  the  multitudes  of  the  people, 
instructed  in  this  amplification  of  the  perfect  excellence,  and  carrying 
it  into  practice,  will  thereby  approximate  to  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  say  the  Son  of  Heaven  is  the  parent  of  the  people, 
and  so  become  the  sovereign  of  all  under  the  sky.' 

''The  sixth,  of  the  '  three  virtues. ' — The  first  is  correctness  and 
straightforwardness ;  the  second,  strong  rule ;  and  the  third,  mild 
rule.  In  peace  and  tranquillity,  correctness  and  straightforward- 
ness (must  sway)  ;  in  violence  and  disorder,  strong  rule  ;  in  harmony 
and  order,  mild  rule.  For  the  reserved  and  retiring  there  should  be 
(the  stimulus  of)  the  strong  rule  ;  for  the  high-minded  and  distin- 
guished, the  restraint  of  the  mild  rule." 

We  make  room  for  two  appreciations  of  Confucian  ethics  by 
scholars  eminently  qualified  to  judge  in  this  matter.  The  first  is 
that  of  Mr.  Edgar  Quinet  in  his  Le  Genie  des  ReligionSy  c.  7 : 

**  At  the  other  end  of  the  world  a  society  is  discovered  whose  principles  are  equality 
of  all  its  members,  intellect  the  sole  ground  of  preeminence,  personal  merit  the  sole 
aristocracy.  Everything  there  is  exactly  measured,  calculated, weighed,  by  the  laws  of 
human  nature  ;  its  one  great  idol  is  good  sense.  But  as  soon  as  these  marvels  have 
aroused  the  admiration  of  the  West,  comes  the  discovery  that  this  wonderful  people 
neither  breathes,  nor  moves,  nor  lives,  and  that  all  this  wisdom  has  only  ended  in 
creating  a  sublime  automaton.  Why  ?  Because  man  is  there  deprived  of  an  ideal 
superior  to  himself.  In  Chinese  society,  man  being  his  own  end  finds  his  goal  in  his 
starting-point :  he  cannot  escape  being  stifled  within  the  narrow  limits  of  humanity. 
In  this  dwarf  society,  everything  is  deprived  of  its  crown.  Morality  wants 
heroism ;  royalty,  its  royal  muse ;  verse,  poetry ;  philosophy,  metaphysics ;  life, 
immortality  ;  because,  above  all,  God  is  wanting.  ' 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  from  M.  de  Harlez : 

*'  Setting  aside  spirits,  never  speaking  of  God,  but  only — and  that  in  very  rare 
cases — of  Heaven,  taken  in  a  vague  acceptation  ;  checking  all  inquiry  into  the  fate  of 
the  soul  after  death,  Kong-futze  created  a  system  of  ethics  purely  human.  With- 
out other  foundation  than  convenience,  the  beauty  of  principles,  the  eflfects  of  their 
observance  upon  destinies  here  below,  this  morality  without  God  led  the  Chinese  into 
a  veritable  practical  atheism,  weakened  characters,  and  produced  a  vast  system  of 
hypocrisy  which  hides  the  most  shameful  vices  under  the  cloak  of  the  purest  of  vir- 
tues. Grand  maxims  and  low,  corrupt  morals,  such  is  the  principal  result  of  this  sys- 
tem. Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Chinese  troubles  himself  about  the  rules  of  a 
civility  more  than  childish,  often  in  fact  ridiculous,  he  is  little  concerned  at  deceiving 
and  oppressing  those  whom  he  can." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Greek  philosophy  was  "  a  pedagogue  to 
bring  men  to  Christ,"  may  it  not  be  that,  as  James  Freeman  Clark 
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suggests,  the  truth  and  purity  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius  were 
providentially  intended  to  lead  this  great  nation  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  that  Confucius  was  a  Star  in  the  East  to  lead  his  people  to 
Christ  ?  One  of  the  most  authentic  of  his  sayings  is  this,  that  "  in 
the  West  the  true  saint  must  be  looked  for  and  found."  He  had 
a  perception,  such  as  truly  great  men  have  often  had,  of  some  one 
higher  than  himself  who  was  to  come  after  him.  May  it  not, 
therefore,  be  that  God,  who  forgets  none  of  His  children,  has 
given  this  teacher  to  the  swarming  millions  of  China  to  lead  them 
on  till  they  are  ready  for  a  higher  light  ?  At  all  events,  as  Mr. 
Clark"'  observes,  the  temporal  prosperity  and  external  virtues  of 
this  nation  and  their  long-continued  stability  amid  the  universal 
changes  of  the  world  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  lessons  of 
reverence  for  the  past,  of  respect  for  knowledge,  of  peace  and 
order,  and  especially  filial  piety,  which  Confucuis  inculcated.  In 
them  has  been  fulfilled  the  divine  promise  :  "  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

With  the  Recent  Philosophers. 
To  pass  from  the  rigid  formalism  of  Confucian  ethics,  to  the 
untrammeled,  free-as-the-air  speculation  of  modern  idealism  and 
evolutionism  is  like  turning  from  the  picture-forms  of  the  Chinese 
characters  to  the  cursive  lines  and  flections  of  our  own  free  and 
easy  English  script.  One  feels  this  contrast  in  matter  and  method 
when  one  takes  a  work  such  as  Professor  Royce's  The  World  and 
the  Individual^  It  reminds  one  of  the  deepest  undergrowth  of  a 
tropical  forest.  The  thought  is  dense,  intertwined,  intermatted, 
luxuriant, — replete,  however,  with  many  a  beauteous  form,  and  re- 
vealing hidden  symmetry  and  departments  ol  order  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  used  to  the  twilight.  The  task  which  Professor  Royce  has 
undertaken  "  is  to  show  what  we  mean  by  Being  in  general 
and  what  by  the  special  sorts  of  reality  that  we  attribute  to 
God,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  human  individual"  (p.  ii).  His 
work  therefore  contains  an  Ontology  of  Natural  Religion.  He 
mentions  three  conceptions  of  natural  religion.  The  first  is  a 
search  for  God  through  nature.     The  student  having  accepted 

6  Ten  Great  Religions,  Vol.  I,  p.  59. 

6  The  World  and  the  Individual.     By  Professor  Royce.     The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Vol.  I,  1900.     Vol.  II,  1902. 
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the  natural  knowledge  of  his  time  as  valid  and  not  having 
attempted  to  delve  beneath  the  foundations  of  that  knowledge, 
seeks  to  interpret  nature  in  the  light  of  religious  interests.  The 
second  views  natural  religion  less  as  a  doctrine  to  be  proved  or 
disproved  through  a  study  of  the  external  world,  than  as  a  kind 
of  consciousness  whose  justification  lies  in  its  rank  amongst  the 
various  manifestations  of  our  human  nature ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
human  nature  whose  faith  is  to  be  expressed,  whose  ideals  are  to 
be  recorded,  whose  will  and  whose  needs  are  to  be,  above  all, 
consulted  and  portrayed.  The  third  vdew  identifies  natural 
religion  with  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  religion.  Here  the 
student  has  to  examine  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  meta- 
physics. It  is  the  author's  object  to  deal  with  this,  the  most 
neglected  and  arduous  of  the  methods  of  studying  the  relations 
between  religion  and  the  ultimate  problems  of  the  theory  of 
Being  (I,  pp.  3-5). 

The  well-informed  reader  at  this  point  may  justly  take  ex- 
ception to  the  above  tripartite  division.  A  fourth  member  has 
obviously  been  omitted,  viz.,  that  which  seeks  the  way  through 
nature  to  God,  not  by  "  accepting  the  natural  knowledge  of  the 
time  as  valid,  or  without  having  attempted  to  delve  beneath  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge,"  but  precisely  after  having  at- 
tempted this  delving  process.  This  is  the  conception  and  method 
familiar  to  every  student  of  scholastic  philosophy,  in  which  the 
ultimate  ontological  concepts  are  thoroughly  probed  in  order  to 
lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  science  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  God, 
and  with  an  ulterior  view  of  giving  a  valid  foundation  to  the 
science  of  religion.  Since  the  concept  of  Being  underlies  all 
science,  that  of  religion  included,  Professor  Royce  analyzes  this 
concept  with  much  care  and  no  little  subtlety.  He  lays  bare  four 
of  its  acceptations.  The  first  is  the  realistic.  For  this  concep- 
tion, Being  is  that  which  is  independent  of  the  mere  ideas  that 
relate  or  that  may  relate  to  it.  For  this  view  what  is,  is  not  only 
external  to  our  ideas  of  it,  but  absolutely  and  independently 
decides  as  to  the  validity  of  such  ideas.  "  What  we  merely 
think  makes  no  difference  to  fact."  The  second  is  the  mystical 
conception.  For  it  Being  is  that  which  is  absolutely  and  finally 
immediate,  the  longed-for  goal  of  desire,  that  which,  when  felt, 
excludes  ideal  definition  and  in  this  sense  satisfies  ideas  as  well  as 
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constitutes  the  fact.  The  third  conception  may  be  called  the 
empirico-rationahstic.  For  it  Being  is  that  which  is  purely  and 
simply  valid  or  true,  that  which  experience  in  verifying  our  ideas 
shows  to  be  valid  therein.  The  real  is  the  valid  "  possibility  of 
experience."  The  fourth  is  what  the  author  calls  synthetic  or 
the  constructively  idealistic.  For  it  Being  is  that  which  finally 
presents  in  a  completed  experience  the  whole  meaning  of  a 
system  of  ideas  (I,  pp.  60,  61).  It  is  this  fourth  conception  of 
Being  which  underlies  the  author's  entire  system.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  constructive  idealism  he  determines  the  manner  of 
Being  that  should  be  attributed  to  the  world,  to  man,  and  to  God. 
What  then  is  constructive  idealism^  and  what  is  its  message  ?  We 
find  in  the  present  work  no  succinct  answer  to  either  member  01 
this  double  query.  Probably  we  may  get  a  clearer  notion  by 
consulting  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,  a  work  in  which  the 
author  has  set  forth  his  system  in  a  more  popular  form.  The 
following  passages  contain  the  briefest  summary  we  have  been 
able  to  find  or  to  construct  of  the  matter : 

"Of  no  object  do  I  speak  either  falsely  or  truly,  unless  I  mean  that  object. 
Never  do  I  mean  an  object,  unless  I  stand  in  such  relation  thereto  that  were  the 
object  in  this  conscious  moment  and  immediately  present  to  me,  I  should  myself 
recognize  it  as  completing  and  fulfilling  my  present  and  momentary  meaning.  The 
relation  of  meaning  an  object  is  thus  one  that  only  conscious  reflection  can  define,  or 
observe,  or  constitute.  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  what  is  meant  is  outside  of  the 
"moment  which  means,  only  a  self  inclusive  of  the  moment  and  its  object  could  com- 
plete, and  so  confirm  or  refute  the  opinion  that  the  moment  contains.  Really  to 
mean  an  object,  then,  whether  in  case  of  true  opinion  or  in  case  of  false  opinion, 
involves  the  real  possibility  of  such  a  reflective  test  of  one' s  meaning  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  larger  self.  But  to  say.  My  relation  to  the  object  is  such  that  a  reflective 
larger  self,  and  only  such  a  reflective  and  inclusive  self,  could  see  that  I  meant  the 
object,  is  to  assert  a  fact,  a  relation,  an  existent  truth  in  the  world,  that  either  is  a 
truth  for  nobody,  or  is  a  truth  for  an  actual  reflective  self,  inclusive  of  the  moment, 
and  critical  of  its  meaning.  .  .  .  Hence  whoever  believes,  whether  truly  or 
falsely,  about  objects  beyond  the  moment  of  his  belief,  is  an  organic  part  of  a  reflec- 
tive and  conscious  larger  self  that  has  those  objects  immediately  present  to  itself,  and 
has  them  in  organic  relation  with  the  erring  or  truthful  momentary  self  that 
believes." 

Now  we  cannot  escape  this  larger  Self. 

**  We  are  lost  and  imprisoned  in  the  thickets  of  its  tangled  labyrinth.  The  mo- 
ments are  not  at  all  in  themselves,  for  as  moments  they  have  no  meaning ;  they 
exist  only  in  relation  to  the  beyond.  The  larger  Self  alone  is,  and  they  are  by  reason 
of  it,  organic  parts.  They  perish,  but  it  remains  ;  they  have  truth  or  error  only  in  its 
overshadowing  presence." 
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Moreover,  this  Self  is  and  must  be  just  one. 

**  Nay,  were  there  many  such,  would  not  their  manifoldness  be  a  truth?  Their 
relations,  would  not  these  be  real  ?  Their  distinct  places  in  the  world-order,  would 
not  these  things  be  objects  of  possible  true  or  false  thoughts  ?  If  so,  must  not  there 
be  once  more  the  inclusive  real  Self  for  whom  these  truths  were  true,  these  separate 
selves  interrelated,  and  their  variety  absorbed  in  the  organism  of  its  rational  meaning  ? 
There  is,  then,  at  last,  but  one  Self — organically,  reflectively,  consciously  inclusive 
of  all  the  selves — and  so  all  truth.  I  have  called  this  Self  Logos,  problem- solver, 
all-knower." 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  world  of  facts  to  this  One  ? 

"The  world,  then,  is  such  stuff  as  ideas  are  made  of.  Thought  possesses  all 
things.  But  the  world  isn't  unreal.  It  extends  indefinitely  beyond  our  private 
consciousness,  because  it  is  the  world  of  a  universal  mind.  What  facts  it  is  to  contain 
only  experience  can  inform  us.  There  is  no  magic  that  can  anticipate  the  work  of 
science.  Absolutely  the  only  thing  sure  from  the  first  about  this  world,  however,  is 
that  it  is  intelligent,  rational,  orderly,  essentially  comprehensible,  so  that  all  its  prob- 
lems are  somewhere  solved,  all  its  dark  mysteries  are  known  to  the  supreme  self." 

Man's  ontological  relation  to  the  supreme  Self  is  indicated  in 
the  closing  lines  of  Professor  Royce's  latest  volume  : 

**  Despite  God's  absolute  unity,  we,  as  individuals,  preserve  and  attain  our 
unique  lives  and  meanings,  and  are  not  lost  in  the  very  life  that  sustains  us,  and  that 
needs  us  as  its  own  expression.  This  life  is  real  through  us  all  ;  and  we  are  real 
through  our  union  with  that  life.  Close  is  our  touch  with  the  eternal.  Boundless  is 
the  meaning  of  our  nature.  Its  mysteries  baffle  our  present  science  and  escape  our 
present  experience  ;  but  they  need  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  central  unity  of  Being, 
nor  make  us  feel  lost  in  a  realm  where  all  the  wanderings  of  time  mean  the  process 
whereby  is  discovered  the  homeland  of  eternity." 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  extracts  will  convey 
a  perfectly  clear  concept  to  the  reader  who  is  accustomed  to 
look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense.  Indeed, 
even  those  who  have  been  trained  to  follow  the  subtleties  of 
modern  idealism  may  find  it  difficult  to  discern  much  that  the 
author  adduces.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  what  Professor  Royce  declares  to  be  the  "  one  lesson  "  of 
his  lectures,  "  the  lesson  of  the  unity  of  finite  and  infinite,  of  tem- 
poral dependence  and  of  eternal  significance,  of  the  World  and  of 
all  individuals,  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  of  God  and  of  Man  " 
(II,  p.  417).  On  the  surface  this  is  pantheism.  We  should  be 
loath,  however,  to  believe  that  the  one  lesson  which  the  leading 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  foremost  centre  of  learning  in 
America  brought  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  answer  to  the 
character  of  the  Gifford  lectureship  on  Natural  Religion,  was  the 
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lesson  of  pantheism.  Professor  Royce's  keen  mind — there  is  none 
keener — doubtless  sees  and*  means  certain  distinctions  that  are 
evidently  demanded  in  order  to  save  the  Theistic  validity  of  his 
philosophy. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  moral  philosophy  taught  at  Harvard 
is  definite  and  firm,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  Professor  Palmer's 
little  volume,  The  Field  of  Ethics  J  His  purpose  is  to  determine 
the  place  of  ethics  in  a  rational  scheme  of  the  universe  (p.  3). 
The  plan  is  a  demarcation  of  the  field  of  ethics  by  means  of  a 
series  of  graded  contrasts.  Assuming  the  notion  of  ethics  as  the 
science  of  conduct  and  character,  the  author  shows  how  this 
definition  differentiates  ethics  from  the  physical  sciences,  from  the 
other  philosophical  sciences,  from  history,  law,  and  aesthetics  (p.  4). 
Three  of  the  six  lectures  are  devoted  to  these  subjects.  The  next 
two  are  given  to  the  relations  of  ethics  to  religion.  A  brief  con- 
clusion states  the  differentiation  of  ethics  from  the  opinions  of 
everyday  life.  The  outcome  of  the  discussion  is  an  answer  to  the 
question,  What  sort  of  being  is  capable  of  conduct  and  character, 
and  therefore  requires  the  science  of  ethics  to  explain  him  ?  The 
answer  is  presented  in  the  following  scheme : 


Ethics  deals  with  a  human  being  who  is  conceived  as  unHke  the  being  of — 

1.  Physics,  through  being  conscious a         ^ 

2.  Philosophy,  through  being  active     . 

3.  History,  through  being  free  .... 


;:;;;}« 


4.  Law,  through  possessing  subjective  worth -j     c«  hjj 

5.  Esthetics,  through  possessing  objective  worth    . 


1     t« 
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6.  Religion,  through  being  finite ISIb* 

7.  Common  Life,  through  being  coherent  " )    p^  v 

The  scholastic  student  glancing  at  this  table  and  at  some  other 
minutiae  of  the  book  might  be  tempted  to  criticize  certain  terms 
and  details.  On  closer  reading,  however,  the  temptation  will 
melt  away  before  the  open  candor,  the  simplicity,  the  gentleness 
which  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  author's  thought.  The  merit 
of  the  work  lies  not  in  its  depth  and  erudition,  but  in  the  varied 
insights  and  outlooks  it  presents  and  suggests  and  in  the  perfect 
transparency  of  its  form  and  style. 

'  The  Field  of  Ethics y  by  George  H.  Palmer.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.      1901. 
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SCIENCE. 

AppreciatioD  of  Mediae val  Science. — It  is  interesting  to  note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  century  how  much  more  adequate  an  appre- 
ciation is  being  formed  by  learned  and  scientific  men  of  the  work 
done  by  scholars  in  science  during  the  so-called  Middle  Ages. 
Professor  Saintsbury  in  his  recent  book,  The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries  ;  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory^ 
says :  "  There  has  always  in  generous  souls,  who  have  some  tinc- 
ture of  philosophy,  subsisted  a  curious  kind  of  sympathy  and 
yearning  over  the  work  of  these  generations  of  mainly  disinterested 
scholars  who,  whatever  they  were,  were  thorough,  and  whatever 
they  could  not  do,  could  think.  And  there  have  even  in  these 
latter  days  been  some  graceless  ones  who  have  asked  whether 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  will,  after  an  equal  interval, 
be  of  any  more  positive  value — whether  it  will  not  have  even  less 
comparative  interest  than  that  which  appertains  to  the  scholasti- 
cism of  the  thirteenth." 

Professor  Clifford  Allbutt,  in  his  Harveian  lecture  before  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  Science  a7id 
MedicBval  Thought,  published  in  1901,  said:  "The  schoolmen,  in 
digging  for  treasure,  cultivated  the  field  of  knowledge  for  Galileo 
and  Harvey,  for  Newton  and  Darwin.  Their  many  errors  came 
not  of  ignorance,  for  they  were  passionate  students ;  not  of  hatred  of 
Hght,  for  they  were  eager  for  the  light ;  not  of  fickleness,  for  they 
wrought  with  unparalleled  devotion ;  nor,  indeed,  of  ignorance  of 
particular  things,  for  they  knew  many  things.  They  erred  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  and  they  could  not  know  the  conditions 
of  the  problems  which,  as  they  emerged  from  the  cauldron  of  war 
and  from  the  wreck  of  letters  and  science,  they  were  nevertheless 
bound  to  attack.  How  slow  in  gestation  is  the  mother  of  truth, 
we  may  see  by  comparing  the  schoolmen  of  the  second  mediaeval 
period  with  those  of  the  first." 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Holden,  in  an  article  on  Friar  Roger  Bacon,  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Popular  Scie?tce  Monthly,  says :  "  He 
is  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  great  illustrations  of  our  race.  .  .  . 
When  we  consider  his  career  with  minuteness  we  discover  that 
the  seeds  of  the  rich  harvest  of  his  mind  were  sown  by  his  great 
teacher,  Robert  of  Lincoln ;  that  in  Paris,  Peter  of  Mericourt — the 
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author  of  De  Magnete,  from  which  Gilbert  of  Colchester  derived 
many  of  his  ideas — was  his'master  in  experimental  science ;  and 
that  both  in  Oxford  and  Paris  he  found  many  kindred  spirits.  We 
have  proofs,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  at  least  two  companies  of  open-minded  and  liberal 
scholars  (the  followers  of  Bacon  and  of  Albertus  Magnus). 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  striv- 
ing towards  sound  learning — a  veritable  revival — of  which  Bacon 
is  the  highest  exponent.  If  his  career  could  have  been  Hke  that 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  moulded  into  a  reasonable  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  his  time,  his  works  would  also  have  been  the  text- 
books of  the  schools  of  the  thirteenth  century;  his  influence 
would  have  been  immense  and  immediate ;  the  revival  of  learning 
would  have  dated  from  Bacon,  not  from  Petrarch ;  the  founda- 
tions of  modern  science  would  have  been  firmly  laid  three  cen- 
turies before  Copernicus.  Why  these  changes  were  not  to  be  is 
explained  by  his  character,  and  his  character  was  his  fate." 

None  of  these  three  writers  just  quoted  are  especially  favora- 
ble to  the  Church,  but  all  of  them  acknowledge  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  religious  orders  and  ecclesiastical  teachers  and 
students  upon  the  scientific  thought  of  the  misunderstood  Middle 
Ages.  There  was  no  time  in  them  when  great  minds  were  not 
thinking  great  thoughts,  and  when  even  in  physical  science  specu- 
lative genius — the  nursing  mother  of  truth — was  not  brooding 
over  the  great  principles  that  were  to  be  the  heritage  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  Lightning  Spectrum. — Practical  spectroscopy  has  advanced 
so  far  that  it  has  recently  been  announced  from  the  Observatory 
at  Harvard  that  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  flashes  of  light- 
ning have  been  successfully  obtained.  The  spectrum  is  not  always 
the  same.  Most  of  the  lines  that  appear  in  the  spectral  photo- 
graph appear  to  be  due  to  hydrogen.  Curiously  enough,  the  most 
important  line  in  the  spectrum  is  a  broad  bright  band  that  seems 
to  be  identical  with  a  prominent  line  found  in  the  spectra  of  neb- 
ulae. Another  interesting  observation  is  the  comparison  of  the 
spectrum  of  lightning  with  those  of  certain  new  stars.  The  spec- 
trum of  the  new  star  in  Perseus  is  almost  a  replica  of  the  spec- 
trum of  the  terrestrial  lightning  flash.     These  observations  are 
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bringing  extremely  distant  objects  into  closer  relation  with  phe- 
nomena here  on  earth.  The  unity  of  the  universe  as  far  as  regards 
its  natural  laws,  is  becoming  ever  surer,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  great  differences  are  discoverable  in  the  relations  of  por- 
tions of  distant  systems  to  one  another  as  compared  to  our  own, 
the  principles  of  physics  in  worlds  so  distant  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely identical.  Far  from  disturbing  the  fundamental  notion  of 
a  plan  for  the  universe,  recent  discoveries  are  emphasizing  its  ex- 
istence. 

Double  Stars. — The  notion  that  other  solar  systems  or  related 
combinations  of  the  universe  nearly  resemble  our  own  in  external 
aspect  obtained  for  long  and  is  still  popularly  accepted.  The 
rudest  knock  at  the  idea,  however,  is  the  large  number  of  double 
stars  that  modern  refinements  of  astronomical  observation  are 
bringing  to  light.  These  twin  combinations  are  so  different  from 
anything  ordinarily  familiar  to  our  minds  that  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  form  proper  concepts  of  them.  The  study  of  these  double 
stars  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  subjects  in 
present-day  astronomy. 

As  the  result  of  recent  investigations  it  seems  probable  that, 
as  Professor  Campbell  says,  one-sixth,  or  even  one-fifth,  of  all  the 
visible  bodies  in  the  heavens  may  eventually  prove  to  be  of  double 
or  perhaps  multiple  character.  In  his  review  of  the  recent  progress 
of  astronomy  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  January,  1902,  T.  J.  J. 
See  says  that  such  an  extraordinary  generalization  opens  up  to 
our  contemplation  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  sidereal  universe. 
Only  about  one  star  in  twenty-five  can  be  seen  to  be  visually 
double,  with  the  best  telescope  even  in  the  most  favorable 
climates.  The  spectroscope  has,  however,  enabled  astronomers 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  binary  stars  by  the  periodic  behavior 
of  the  lines  of  the  spectra  of  these  stars.  The  spectroscopic 
appearances  are  rendered  easily  visible,  and  at  the  same  time 
permanently  recorded  for  prolonged  comparative  studies,  by  very 
sensitive  photographic  plates.  The  study  of  these  double  stars 
is  being  carried  out  especially  in  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  means  of  the  powerful  spectroscopic  apparatus  pre- 
sented to  the  Observatory  by  the  Hon.  D.  O.  Mills,  of  New  York. 
The  isolated  discovery  of  new  double  stars  is  of  very  little  inv- 
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portance,  and  of  scarcely  more  than  passing  interest  now  that 
astronomers  know  of  their  frequent  occurrence,  but  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  them  promises  to  have  weighty  results  for  great 
astronomical  principles. 

Home  Science  for  Mental  Training. — The  March  number  of 
Good  Housekeeping  contains  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater's  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Is  there  a  Disciplinary  Value  in  the  Subjects 
which  together  make  up  what  is  called  Home  Economics,  Dom- 
estic Science,  or  Home  Science  ?  "  Professor  Atwater  is  the  well 
known  head  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  the  Government  expert  in  the  analysis  of  foods  whose 
researches  with  regard  to  alcohol  and  frank  declaration  as  to  its 
value  as  food  material,  created  such  a  stir  a  year  or  two  ago. 
The  Professor  has  rather  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  intellectual 
training,  and  some  of  them  are  well  worth  noting,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  a  man  devoted  entirely  to  physical  science.  He 
says :  "As  long  as  any  subject  is  crudely  understood  and  crudely 
taught  it  lacks  disciplinary  value.  As  long  as  the  teaching  is 
made  up  of  mere  facts  without  logical  connection  its  value  for 
mental  training  is  inferior.  The  training  one  gets  from  geometry 
comes  with  the  logical  order  of  reasoning  and  the  appreciation  of 
its  import.  The  training  that  goes  with  the  study  of  Latin  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  the  subject  itself  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  the  principles  are  coordinated  and  teaching  is  sys- 
tematic. We  should  not  forget  that  the  highest  usefulness  comes 
only  when  interest  in  a  subject  is  excited  and  thought  is  stim- 
ulated. 

"  Now,  what  we  call  home  science  is  a  thing  of  late  develop- 
ment. It  is  only  a  beginning  and  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
scientific  and  pedagogic  form.  I  believe,  however,  that  here,  as 
elsewhere  (the  reference  is  to  agricultural  science,  medical  science, 
and  engineering,  previously  dwelt  on),  history  will  repeat  itself 
All  the  sciences  belong  to  the  humanities.  Among  these  humani- 
ties are  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  sciences,  and  all  knowl- 
edge put  into  scientific  and  pedagogic  form  that  takes  hold  on  life 
and  thought  has  value  for  mental  discipline  and  is  truly  humanistic." 
It  would  be  well  for  all  educators  to  realize  what  Professor  Atwater 
insists  on,  that  ill-ordered  knowledge  and  inchoate  science  of  any 
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kind  never  has  intellectual  training  power ;  and  that  mere  scientific 
information  acquired  at  random  is  only  an  exercise  of  memory, 
without  any  formative  influence  upon  mental  faculties. 

Radiology — A  New  Department  of  Science. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  index  of  the  essential  incompleteness  of  modern  science 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  a  ground-breaking  discovery  in  any 
line  of  research  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  series  of 
almost  surprising  revelations  hitherto  unexpected.  The  idea  of 
wireless  telegraphy  has  been  followed  by  fruitful  observations  on 
wireless  telephoning,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  earth  instead  of 
the  air  as  a  conductor  of  electrical  currents.  As  a  rule,  any  new 
scientific  idea  has  been  in  embryo  in  many  minds  before  its  actual 
discovery,  and  so  it  is  ready  to  be  followed  up  at  once.  Rontgen's 
demonstration  of  the  X-rays  has  been  capped  by  a  series  of  obser- 
vations that  open  up  an  entirely  new  and  most  interesting  field  of 
science  that  has  been  called  "  Radiology." 

When  Rontgen  announced  that  the  electric  rays  engendered 
in  a  Crooks'  tube  had  the  quality  of  penetrating  opaque  bodies,  so 
that  the  skeleton  of  a  living  person  could  be  photographed  by 
means  of  them,  to  the  general  public  it  seemed  that  he  had  made 
a  discovery  quite  different  to  any  other  hitherto  announced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  discovery  was  only  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  observations  on  peculiar  radiations  that  are  emitted  from  various 
bodies  under  varying  circumstances,  and  these  observations  have 
been  stimulated  by  Rontgen's  success. 

Professor  Henri  Becquerel  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  metal  uranium  gives  out,  even  when  in  ordinary  temperature, 
certain  emanations  which  will  affect  a  photographic  plate.  He 
called  these  emanations  phosphorescence  at  first,  because  they 
resembled  the  emanations  given  off  by  phosphorus,  though,  of 
course,  phosphorus  produces  light  only  by  a  process  of  oxidation 
with  a  very  material  loss  of  substance,  while  with  regard  to 
uranium  radiation  no  loss  of  substance  can  be  demonstrated. 

A  number  of  materials  have  been  since  described  which  pro- 
duce emanations  not  unlike  those  of  uranium.  Two  substances 
particularly  are  rich  in  these  radiations.  They  are  always  found 
mixed  together  and  are  known  as  pollonium  and  radium.  Radium 
is  so  named  because  of  its  extremely  powerful  radiant  energy.    It  is 
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calculated  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  times  as  active  as  uranium  in 
this  respect.  Radium  in  its  pure  state  is  a  somewhat  grayish  metal, 
at  least  this  is  what  it  looks  like  by  daylight.  When  brought  into 
a  dark  room  the  cold  metal  glows  with  such  intensity  as  to  become 
self-luminous.  This  luminosity  is  sufficient,  even  with  the  small 
quantity  of  the  metal  that  its  inventors,  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  possess, 
to  enable  them  to  see  to  read  by.  If  sufficient  of  the  metal  could 
be  obtained  to  be  spread  over  a  flat  surface  in  a  room  it  would 
effectively  light  it  up  forever,  it  is  said.  The  metal  itself  is  not 
consumed.  There  is  no  true  oxidation  and  no  destructive  process. 
This  seems  more  like  a  bit  from  the  Arabian  Nights  or  a  fairy  tale 
than  plain  matter-of-fact  science  ;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  announcements  made. 

Curiously  enough,  the  radiations  emitted  are  not  without  their 
effect  upon  the  human  skin.  It  is  well  known  that  the  X-rays  can, 
when  carelessly  used,  produce  very  serious  bums  that  lead  to 
ulcers,  whose  healing  requires  a  very  long  time.  The  X-rays  seem 
to  take  the  very  life  out  of  the  tissues.  The  rays  emitted  by 
radium  may  produce  something  of  the  same  burning  effect.  A  com- 
position of  radium  and  barium  placed  on  a  sheet  of  celluloid  and 
then  laid  on  the  arm  for  an  hour  made  a  pinkish-red  mark  not 
unlike  sunburn.  Over  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  redness  became 
more  intense  and  some  symptoms  of  inflammation  ensued.  After 
a  time  the  skin  fell  off  and  a  slight  ulcer  remained. 

Not  long  ago  Professor  Becquerel  placed  in  one  of  his  vest 
pockets  a  small  glass  tube  containing  a  few  grains  of  chloride  of 
barium,  which  is  known  to  be  a  metal  which  emits  burning  radi- 
ations. He  carried  the  metal  thus  for  some  ten  hours.  The  glass 
tube  was  contained  in  a  small  pasteboard  box.  The  radiations 
from  the  metal  passed  through  the  glass  tube,  the  cardboard  box, 
his  vest  of  woolen  material,  a  Unen  shirt,  and  a  silk  undershirt,  and 
produced  on  the  professor's  skin  a  red  mark  having  the  general 
outline  of  the  tube  in  which  the  metal  was  contained.  Nearly  three 
weeks  afterwards  the  upper  layer  of  the  skin  fell  off  after  inflam- 
mation, and  the  resulting  ulcer  required  careful  treatment.  The 
sore  gave  considerable  discomfort,  and  it  was  more  than  four  weeks 
afterwards  before  it  was  entirely  healed. 

While  metals  prevent  the  transmission  of  X-rays,  they  fail  to 
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do  so  for  some  of  the  radiations  emitted  by  these  radiant  metals. 
For  instance,  a  quantity  of  radium  was  placed  on  a  knife-blade 
over  a  photographic  plate.  Not  only  the  outer  edges  of  the  plate, 
but  the  parts  immediately  beneath  the  metal  blade,  were  affected 
by  the  rays  from  the  active  metal.  This  photographic  effect  was 
not  attributed  directly  to  the  ordinary  emanations  from  radium, 
but  was  thought  to  represent  a  certain  secondary  effect  produced 
upon  metal  in  its  vicinity  by  the  presence  of  the  radium.  In  the 
case  mentioned  the  iron  particles  become  actively  radiant  under 
the  influence  of  the  proximity  of  the  active  radium. 

Creation's  Invisible  Beauties  and  Evolution. — A  visitor  to  a  great 
cathedral  once  complained  that  certain  portions  of  it,  hidden  from 
ordinary  view,  were  not  finished  as  completely  as  those  that  might 
be  more  seen  of  men.  The  basis  of  his  complaint  was  that  the 
cathedral  was  the  House  of  God,  not  of  man,  and  that  every 
portion  of  it  should  receive  adequate  and  appropriate  finishing,  and 
that  at  least  certain  portions  of  it  should  not  be  favored  out  of 
mere  human  respect.  A  good  example  of  the  way  the  Creator 
finishes  in  perfection  even  things  that  are  invisible  to  His  rational 
creatures  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  minute  living  things,  as  the 
pollen  of  flowers,  minute  shells,  flower  spores,  and  the  like.  Some 
of  these  have  been  illustrated  in  the  popular  magazines  in  recent 
numbers.  Flower  pollen,  for  instance,  occurs  as  little  spherules 
of  matter  somewhat  resembling  mustard  flour.  Each  of  the  par- 
ticles under  the  microscope  is  found  to  have  on  its  surface  a  beau- 
tiful pattern.  These  patterns  are  different  in  the  different  kinds  of 
flowers  and  are  absolutely  symmetrical  for  each  kind. 

Some  of  the  minute  shells  found  in  ocean  ooze  are  beautiful 
examples  of  the  most  exquisite  handiwork.  They  are  absolutely 
invisible  to  the  human  eye,  yet  their  patterns  are  just  such  as 
would  be  chosen  by  the  artist  to  express  plastic  ideas  of  beauty. 
Many  of  them  bear  decorations  consisting  of  regular  patterns  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  minute  pores.  What  the  purpose  of 
these  wonderfully  symmetrical  arrangements  should  be,  we  have 
no  idea.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Maker's  spirit  could  only  exter- 
nate  itself  in  beautiful  forms  even  in  such  wonderfully  and  appar- 
ently trivial  creatures  as  these  are. 

Evolution  has  not  done  very  much  for  some  of  these  shells 
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and  therefore  not  for  the  minute  living  creatures  to  which  they  owe 
their  existence.  The  minute  shells  found  in  the  ooze  of  the  ocean 
bottom  to-day  resemble  very  closely  the  minute  contents  of  fossil 
rock  in  shell  form,  and  corresponding  families  can  be  traced  for 
long  ages  of  geological  time.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that 
this  same  failure  of  evolution  can  be  noted  with  regard  to  the 
bacteria.  There  are  certain  diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  examples 
of  which  can  be  found  in  history  at  least  three  millenniums  ago, 
and  yet  the  disease  occurs  in  the  same  form  and  is  due,  therefore, 
to  the  same  kind  of  bacteria  as  produced  it  three  thousand  years 
ago,  though  in  the  meantime  countless  generations  of  bacteria 
must  have  come  into  and  gone  out  of  existence.  The  average 
length  of  a  bacterial  generation  is  scarcely  more  than  a  half  hour, 
yet  after  3000  years  of  continuous  existence  bacteria  have  the  same 
pathological  properties  as  at  the  beginning.  Evidently  there  are 
fixed  stages  of  life  from  which  there  is  no  evolution. 

Egyptian  Mummy  Wheat. — Every  one  knows  the  tradition  that 
grains  of  wheat  found  in  Egyptian  mummy  cases  have  been 
planted  and  new  seeds  raised  from  them.  There  is  even  a  kind 
of  Egyptian  wheat  that  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  commerce  as 
"  mummy  wheat,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  present-day  product 
of  seed  preserved  in  mummy  cases  for  from  four  to  six  thousand 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  seeds  found  in  tombs  have  never 
germinated.  Many  of  them  are  kept  in  museums  as  curiosities, 
and  especially  to  demonstrate  how  little  the  form  of  the  grain  of 
wheat  has  changed  during  all  these  centuries,  when  presumably 
the  forces  of  evolution  should  have  been  at  work  modifying  it. 
The  modern  mummy  wheat  is  so-called  only  because  of  its  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  old  Egyptian  wheat.  Very  recently 
French  observers  have  tried  a  series  of  experiments  with  wheat 
grains  taken  from  the  old  Egyptian  tombs,  and  have  demonstrated 
very  conclusively  that  none  of  the  old  cereal  seeds  will  germinate. 
The  life  in  the  seed  has  gone  out.  The  material  is  to  all  appear- 
ances the  same  as  that  in  a  perfectly  healthy  seed,  and  no  chem- 
ical or  physical  differences  are  found.  The  power  of  growth 
dependent  on  the  mysterious  something  called  life  attached  to 
the  matter  of  the  seed  has  ceased  to  be  present. 
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SPIKITUAL  PEPPER  AND  SALT  for  Catholics  and  Non- Catholics.  By 
the  Eev.  William  Stang,  D.D.,  Superior  of  the  Providence  Apostolate, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :   Benziger  Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  214. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  instruct  ill-informed  and  non-inforn;ed 
people  of  every  description  in  the  principal  truths  taught  and  prac- 
tised in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  novelty  of  Dr.  Stang's  method  of 
teaching  religion  is  indicated  in  the  caption  * '  Pepper  and  Salt. ' ' 
His  object  is  not  merely  to  explain  the  truth,  but  to  stimulate  the  mind 
and  heart  so  that  the  reader  may  follow  up  the  discovery  by  a  serious 
search  into  his  or  her  personal  obligation  to  accept  the  teaching. 
''Pepper  has  a  hot,  pungent,  almost  fiery  taste.  It  stimulates  and 
produces  arterial  action ;  it  excites  the  languid  stomach  and  corrects 
flatulence.  Salt  seasons  food,  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  quickly  passes  into 
the  blood."  So  the  author  offers  his  condiments  to  souls,  that  he 
may  thereby  cure  their  ' '  flatulent  condition  of  mind  and  promote  a 
healthy  activity  of  heart. ' '  The  book  is  written  mainly  for  the  class 
of  people  who  have  no  leisure  to  enter  into  theological  reasons  or  to 
test  the  quality  of  truth  by  the  standards  of  scientific  investigation ; 
it  appeals  to  the  average  mind  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  attend  our 
missions  because  they  feel  the  need  of  religion  amid  those  daily  toils 
and  troubles  of  the  present  life  which  cause  the  heart  to  yearn  for 
peace  and  recompense  in  the  future.  Hence  the  author  makes  no 
particular  effort  at  elegance  of  language  or  pretense  of  style,  but  takes 
for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  way  of  stating  facts  and  inferences 
whilst  setting  forth  the  duty  of  accepting  them. 

In  point  of  subject-matter  Dr.  Stang  passes  over  no  important  topic 
on  which  the  average  non -Catholic  requires  or  is  likely  to  desire  informa- 
tion. ''Will  the  Bible  Save  Us?"  "Bad  Popes";  "Woman's 
Rights  " ;  "  The  Confessor' s  Fees  " ;  "  Why  Priests  do  not  Marry  ' ' ; 
"  What  goes  on  in  Convents  "  are  typical  themes,  which  receive  ade- 
quate attention  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  fundamental  truths  telling 
us  ' '  where  the  true  Church  of  Christ  may  be  found, ' '  and  what  is  the 
result  of  neglecting  to  seek  it. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note,  too,  that  Dr.    Stang  does  not  minimize 
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Catholic  doctrine,  any  more  than  he  minimizes  the  duty  of  practically 
adhering  to  it.  That  is  an  important  feature  in  a  popular  book  of  religion. 
At  times  he  appears,  indeed,  almost  to  underestimate  the  value  of 
merely  natural  virtue ;  but  any  one  who  views  the  general  effects  of 
aggressive  methods  in  their  true  light  will  see  the  advantage  of  em- 
phatic insistence  which  allows  no  dangerous  alternatives.  The 
doctrinal  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  the  book,  albeit  it  is  in 
popular  fashion,  will  not  be  called  in  question  when  we  remember 
that  the  writer  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  theological  works  which 
have  demonstrated  his  solid  knowledge  in  the  higher  branches  of 
apologetic  literature. 

The  little  book  is  neatly  gotten  out  and  likely  to  find  its  way  to  a 
large  number  of  earnest  readers. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  PAOIPIO.  By  Archibald  E.  Oolquhoun,  author 
of  "China  in  Transformation,"  etc.  With  special  Maps,  Prontispiece, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches  and 
Photographs.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  London;  Mac- 
millan&Co.    1902.    Pp.440. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  is  an  experienced  traveller,  a  man  of  affairs, 
and  a  keen  observer  of  ethical  and  political  tendencies,  does  not 
hesitate  to  avow  the  conviction  that  the  main  struggles  of  the  great 
national  powers  during  the  twentieth  century  will  find  their  focus  in 
the  region  of  the  Pacific.  This  conviction  has  led  him  to  study  the 
territorial,  industrial,  and  political  conditions  of  the  American  and 
Asiatic  Pacific  coastlands,  and  later  on  of  Australia,  together  with  the 
many  islands  which  represent  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific  region.  The  present 
volume  embodies  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Colquhoun' s  studies  and  ob- 
servations. The  Pacific  possessions  of  the  nations  which  are  the  chief 
colonial  powers  in  the  far  East,  are  discussed  in  four  chapters.  To 
the  remaining  powers,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  China,  which 
are  secondarily  though  directly  interested  in  the  government  of  the 
eastern  world,  the  author  devotes  a  single  chapter.  The  introduction 
gives  us  a  general  outline  of  the  past  history  of  the  peoples  living  in 
the  territories  described. 

The  work  does  not  lay  special  claim  to  scientific  or  historical 
scholarship.  It  merely  purposes  to  present  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
various  countries — their  peoples,  scenery,  social  and  political  life,  and 
the  parts  they  are  destined  to  play  **  in  the  great  drama  of  the  mastery 
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of  the  Pacific. ' '  And  what  is  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  as  to  the 
probable  trend  of  future  events?  The  author  plainly  allows  us  to 
infer  that  the  future  control  of  the  Pacific  depends  mainly  on  the 
action  of  the  United  States,  which  not  only  has  her  hand  within  reach 
of  the  rudder  that  directs,  but  upon  the  machinery  which  controls  the 
political  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Pacific  countries. 
In  the  author's  opinion  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  settlement  of  affairs  which  cannot  be  done  without  further  strug- 
gle. But  the  struggle  need  not  involve  the  shedding  of  blood,  only 
forethought,  preparation,  and  sustained  effort  in  the  direction  of  a 
clearly  outlined  policy. 

Regarding  the  vexed  question  of  the  Friars,  the  author  explains 
that  from  the  beginning  the  priests  exercised  paramount  influence 
throughout  all  the  Spanish  possessions  over  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  were  practically  the  only  trusted  emissaries  and  executives  of  the 
government,  from  whom  it  derived  its  information,  and  who  therefore 
dictated  its  policy  in  the  management  of  a  remote  and  strange  people 
which  was  accessible  only  to  such  influences  as  religion  could  com- 
mand, even  if  we  might  suppose  that  Spanish  officials  at  home  cared 
for  preferment  in  the  foreign  provinces  where  they  had  to  expose 
themselves  to  conditions  which  self-sacrificing  missionaries  might 
readily  accept  but  which  were  precarious  otherwise.  The  control 
which  the  clergy,  especially  the  regulars,  exercised,  was  therefore  a 
natural  result  of  missionary  activity,  all  the  more  so  as  there  was  a 
real  absence  of  home  care  for  these  Islands.  In  course  of  time,  there- 
fore, the  people  began  to  look  upon  the  clergy  or  the  friars  as  the 
ordinary  representatives  of  the  Spanish  crown  to  which  they  owed 
loyalty.  And  with  this  peaceful  guardianship  of  the  friars  there  was 
no  need  of  any  armed  force  to  protect  the  Spanish  rights.  *'  Give  me 
forty  priests  instead, ' '  was  the  answer  of  the  Governor  to  the  proposal 
to  have  a  military  garrison  for  the  use  of  the  Islands.  This  was  well 
enough  so  long  as  there  was  no  contrary  influence  at  work  in  the 
Islands.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  consequently 
increased  facility  of  communication  between  the  home  country  and 
the  Islands,  there  came  a  great  change.  A  horde  of  Spanish  place- 
hunters  poured  into  the  Islands,  bribes  were  freely  offered  and  accepted 
for  government  positions,  until  the  systematic  corruption  and  greed 
after  spoil  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the  natives.  As  these  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  friars  as  the  representatives  of  Span- 
ish rule,  so  they  now  began  to  blame  the  friars  for  the  new  turn  of 
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things,  all  the  more  as  the  civil  authorities  fostered  this  prejudice  ; 
while  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  element,  which  enjoyed 
its  guaranteed  revenues,  gave  emphasis  to  the  discontent  of  the 
oppressed  people.  Our  author  does  not  wish,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  to  decry  the  work  done  by  the  Church  in  the  Philippines.  Many  of 
the  men  sent  out  were  earnest  and  devoted. ' '  But  he  believes  that 
*'  others  were  not  always  worthy  of  their  Order  or  the  holy  religion 
they  took  with  them.  It  was  an  arduous  mission,  one  that  lasted  for 
life,  but  although  many  saintly  men  volunteered  for  it,  a  great  many 
were  merely  the  sweepings  of  Spanish  monasteries  "  (p.  66).  Alto- 
gether his  verdict  comes  to  this,  that  ''the  majority  of  the  friars 
abused  much  of  their  power."  From  this  charge  he  exempts  the 
Jesuits,  who  consequently  are  less  suspected  and  disliked  by  the 
natives.  ''  Having  once  been  banished  on  account  of  their  interfer- 
ence in  politics,"  he  writes,  '' after  their  return  they  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  education  and  science ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Philippines,  the 
charting  of  coasts,  and  many  other  useful  works ;  while  their  world- 
famous  observatory  at  Manila  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  sailors 
in  these  troubled  seas,  forecasts  being  telegraphed  to  different  ports. ' ' 
These  extracts  will  show  that  the  author  proposed  to  himself  to 
take  a  fair  and  objective  view  of  the  things  he  describes  ;  and  yet 
here  and  there  the  lack  of  an  inner  view  into  the  motives  of  Catholic 
activity  distorts  his  judgment  and  leads  him  to  make  odious  interpre- 
tation of  what  deserves  a  very  different  treatment  at  the  hands  of  one 
who  desires  to  be  just  to  the  accused.  Thus  he  mentions  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  the  confessional  as  giving  the  friars  an  unequal 
power  over  the  natives.  That  may  be  true,  and  yet  is  not  so  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  author  suggests  it,  as  a  lever  of  political  ascendency. 
To  the  reflecting  student  of  the  conditions  in  the  countries  described 
it  must  be  evident  that  if  the  clergy,  as  in  *the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  did 
such  educational  and  industrial  work  as  the  author  instances,  they  must 
have,  by  the  very  condition  of  things,  obtained  a  certain  right  and  at 
the  same  time  immunity  from  the  interference  of  less  competent  polit- 
ical influence,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  political  influence  on  their 
part.  If  the  Manila  observatory,  to  take  a  patent  case  in  point,  was  to 
become  an  efficient  service  for  public  good  by  protecting  vessels,  and 
hence  commerce,  was  it  not  essential  that  those  who  were  alone  capable 
of  managing  such  safety -means  should  enjoy  a  certain  freedom  such  as 
might  be  construed  into  that  political  power  which  is  advanced  as  a 
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charge  against  those  who  never  sought  such  power  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  benefiting  the  people  whom  they  had  devoted  their  lives 
to  civilize  and  Christianize  ?  That  is  a  view  that  the  historian  need 
take  into  consideration,  if  he  would  be  thoroughly  just.  That  there 
were  and  are  unworthy  friars  who  abuse  the  influence  legitimately 
acquired  and  intended  for  the  common  good,  no  one  need  disclaim  in 
order  to  justify  the  cause  of  religion  ;  but  that  such  a  fact  could  ever 
vitiate  the  institution  which  is  being  decried,  or  that  the  possessions  of 
the  friars  were  not  intended  and,  on  the  whole,  always  used,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  whom  the  friars  served  even  while  they  claimed 
to  control,  is  an  undeniable  fact  easily  recognized,  except  for  the 
general  assumption  in  the  public  mind  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  in 
the  wrong  and  that  she  may  at  best  be  but  tolerated  for  the  occasional 
good  she  urges.  How  very  differently  things  will  be  seen  if  we  take 
the  bird's-eye  view  from  above,  and  measure  her  work  in  all  its 
proportions. 

LEHEBUOH  DEE  KELIGION.  Ein  Handbuch  zu  Deharbe's  katholischem 
Katechismus  und  ein  Lesebiicli  zum  Selbstunterrichte.  Von  W,  Wil- 
mers,  S.J.  Sechste  verbesserte  Auflage,  herausgegeben  von  Aug. 
Lehmkuhl,  S.J,  Erster  Band:  Lehre  vom  Glanben.  Miinster; 
Aschendoi-ff.    1902.    Pp.  698. 

A  work  which  is  the  outcome  of  nearly  fifty  years  repeated  and 
conscientious  revision  on  the  part  of  its  author,  must  bear  the  marks 
of  unusual  perfection.  It  is  literally  true  that  the  saintly  Father  Wil- 
mers  issued  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  half  a  century  ago,  when 
already  in  the  maturity  of  his  profession,  and  with  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  catechist  and  teacher  in  theology,  having,  so  to  say, 
concentrated  all  his  previous  energy  upon  this  branch  of  Christian 
teaching.  He  had  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1834.  After  his  ordination  he  taught  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  and  in  the  early  'fifties  published  his  Lehrbuch  in 
four  volumes.  Since  then  the  work  has  been  under  his  hands  up  to 
his  old  age ;  and  he  left  it  at  his  death,  a  year  ago,  with  some 
final  corrections.  Accordingly  the  present  (sixth)  edition  required, 
as  Father  Lehmkuhl,  who  writes  the  appreciative  preface,  tells  us,  no 
changes,  although  for  the  sake  of  clearness  a  few  notes  have  been 
added  here  and  there  by  the  editor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to. recall  the  detailed  merits  of  Father 
Wiimers'   text-book,  one  of  many  in  the  same  line  of  studies  which 
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have  already  won  a  permanent  reputation  for  the  completeness  and 
the  lucidity  in  the  matter  of  exposition  of  Catholic  truth.  The  topics 
of  the  present  volume  are :  the  Purpose  of  Man's  Creation,  the  Law 
of  his  Allegiance  through  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  Great  Fundamental 
Dogmas  of  that  Faith,  namely,  the  Trinity  and  the  Consequences  of 
Man's  Fall,  together  with  his  Rehabilitation, — which  are  treated  in  an 
exhaustive  manner  bringing  into  relief  all  the  dogmatic  phases  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  In  controverted  questions.  Father  Wilmers  remains 
usually  on  the  conservative  side.  As  to  the  descendence  theory  of 
Darwin,  he  maintains  the  Thomistic  position  of  the  forma  substan- 
tialisy  according  to  which  the  human  body  is  essentially  the  casement 
of  the  soul,  and  could  not  have  ever  normally  served  any  lower  pur- 
pose. The  editor.  Father  Lehmkuhl,  while  practically  defending  the 
same  position,  mentions  the  theory  which  assumes  that  God  created 
the  animal  organism  with  the  purpose  and  germinal  capacity  of  a 
gradual  development  up  to  a  point  of  superior  animal  sensitiveness, 
which  might  serve  as  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  faculties  engen- 
dering that  psychical  activity  which  makes  man  a  responsible  being. 
Yet  he  states  also  his  belief  that  this  theory  is  based  upon  an  imagin- 
ary and  even  impossible  assumption,  since  a  creature  supposed  to  be 
a  perfect  animal,  and  nevertheless  destined  to  be  something  above  its 
own  species  of  perfection,  appears  to  him  a  monstrosity.  We  venture 
to  think  that  this  is  stating  the  point  with  too  much  show  of  cogency. 
The  question  of  perfectibility  is  one  on  which  the  imagination — quite 
a  legitimate  faculty — allows  a  good  deal  of  liberty ;  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  limit  to  God's  power,  outside  of  self-contradiction, 
as  it  is  to  get  into  the  facts  of  His  original  designs.  To  most  minds 
that  are  not  professionally  educated  the  arguments  of  the  metaphysician 
appeal  only  in  a  hazy  way,  if  at  all ;  and  one  cannot  shake  off  the  sen- 
sation of  irritation  when  they  are  presented  to  us  in  apologetic  de- 
fences of  Christianity  as  if  they  settled  all  the  practical  difficulties 
which  arise  out  of  the  assumptions,  even  legitimate,  of  science.  All 
in  all  Catholics,  no  matter  how  intellectual  they  are,  will  hold  to  the 
simple  theory  of  creation  by  \)cvt,fiat ;  and  since  that  theory  is  as  a  rule 
implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  denied  by  those  who  quibble  about  the 
manner  in  which  actual  creation  is  supposed  to  have  been  evolved,  we 
lose  really  nothing  in  our  defence  of  the  truth  if  we  transeat  or  even 
admit  what  to  many  minds  seems  by  analogy  the  evident  process  of 
creation — namely,  that  man's  body  is  the  final  result  of  a  germinal 
development  that  gradually  rendered  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
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psychical  life  and  to  which  it  readily  adapted  itself,  thus  becoming  the 
forma  substantialis  which  the  scholastics  assume  was  created  by  imme- 
diate divine  act.  It  is  true  that  the  traditions  of  theologians  are  over- 
whelmingly on  one  side,  while  science  furnishes  really  no  definite 
data  which  would  make  the  plausible  arguments  from  analogy  in 
nature  and  of  perfectibility  in  general  anything  more  than  a  conjec- 
ture which  favors  the  materialistic  tendency  of  our  age.  But  the 
Church  has  defined  nothing  which  settles  the  matter,  and  hence  we 
should  be  in  favor  of  more  scientific  equity,  or,  better  said,  a  less  ex- 
clusive and  rigorous  limitation  of  this  subject,  if  it  must  be  discussed 
in  a  work  of  apologetics. 

THE  CATHOLIC  DIKEOTORY  and  Clergy  List.  Official.  Quarterly. 
1902.  Complete  edition.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  The  M.  H.  "Wiltzius 
Company.    Pp.  xlii— 859— 174— 211. 

The  Directory,  which  comes  to  hand  somewhat  belated  this  year 
owing  to  setbacks  in  its  mechanical  preparation,  increases  in  bulk  and 
utility  each  year.  The  publishers  have  been  well  advised  to  reintro- 
duce into  this  issue  the  topographical  index,  the  omission  of  which 
must  have  been  often  missed  from  last  year's  volume.  The  register  of 
places  with  references  to  the  dioceses  to  which  they  belong  and  the 
alphabetical  clergy  list  with  page  references  make  a  serviceable  guide 
for  finding  the  whereabouts  of  pastors  and  assistants  as  well  as  the 
parishes  and  missions  throughout  the  fourteen  archdioceses  and  the 
seventy-three  dioceses  and  vicariates  of  the  United  States.  A  new 
feature  in  this  year's  Directory  is  the  register  of  the  Diocese  of 
Havana,  and  the  summary  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  Why,  however, 
is  Porto  Rico  omitted  ?  And  if  the  Island  of  Cuba  can  claim  place  in 
this  annual,  why  give  only  the  Diocese  of  Havana  ?  In  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Directory  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  information  with 
regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  supplemented,  and  this  portion 
extended  so  as  to  take  in,  besides  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Guam,  and  our  other  territory  acquired  and  to  be  acquired.  Although 
it  is  a  far  cry  to  some  of  these  possessions,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
nearer  home  in  a  United  States  Directory  than  are  ' '  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Austro -Hungarian  Monarchy,  the  German  Empire 
and  Switzerland, ' '  which  are  favored  with  more  attention  and  greater 
space  in  these  pages.  To  many,  however,  this  section  of  the  book 
will  be  of  interest,  even  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot 
be  quite  up-to-date  and  accurate.    . 
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Turning  to  the  general  summary  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  and 
comparing  the  figures  there  given  with  those  in  the  Directories  of  past 
years  and  with  other  similar  compilations  at  hand,  we  must  confess  to 
a  sense  of  disappointment,  despite  the  Directory' s  official  character 
and  the  manner  of  collecting  its  information.  Thus,  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  country  for  1902  is  set  down  as  10,976,757,  an 
increase  of  only  191,968  over  1901  ;  whereas  1901  showed  a  gain  of 
645,312  over  1900.  The  New  York  Independent,  which  used  to  pub- 
lish yearly  a  survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  Churches  in  America,  gave 
for  the  year  189 7-1 898  the  total  ''Roman  Catholic  communicants" 
of  the  United  States  as  8,378,128,  adding,  "as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church .  includes  children,  a  deduction  is  made,  the  result  being 
approximate  rather  than  absolute. ' '  At  that  time  there  were  reported 
to  be  about  1,000,000  children  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  number  of  these  who  had  not  made  their  First  Com- 
munion together  with  the  baptized  children  not  attending  school  would 
bring  the  membership  of  the  Church  to  about  10,500,000.  Although 
we  do  not  know  where  the  Independent  goX.  its  figures,  it  will  hardly  be 
accused  of  ' '  Romanizing  tendencies ' '  or  suspected  of  padding  the 
Catholic  returns.  But  if  we  are  to  accept  these  figures  as  at  least  not 
too  high,  surely  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  500,000  in 
the  Church  since  1897-1898.  Again,  if  we  go  to  the  reports  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  1893 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  was  set  down  as  8,902,- 
000,  and  in  1895,  10,000,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. From  the  same  reports  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Catholic 
population  in  1790  was  only  one  in  every  107  of  the  total  population, 
or  30,000  souls  all  told ;  in  1890,  one  in  every  53  of  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  in  1840  the  Catholics  numbered  3,500,000,  being  at  that 
time  one-seventh  of  the  nation. 

The  number  of  priests  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  given  as 
11,636,  being  351  less  than  in  January,  1901.  This  apparent  decrease 
is  on  the  side  of  the  secular  clergy,  as  the  regulars  show  a  gain  of  34 
over  last  year.  If  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  list  of  the  deceased  among 
the  clergy  during  the  past  twelvemonth  is  higher  than  the  list  of  those 
ordained  during  1901,  there  is  grave  cause  for  alarm.  But  probably 
the  relation  of  the  figures  is  at  fault,  either  through  error  in  last  year's 
reports  or  in  this  year's.  The  same  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  seem- 
ing low  increase  of  the  Church  membership  during  1901.  Again,  it 
is    noted   that  the  list  of  orphan   asylums  (244)   and   of  charitable 
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institutions  (877)  for  1902  is  slightly  less  in  each  case  than  the  corres- 
ponding figures  for  last  year,  yet  there  are  more  inmates  in  these  insti- 
tutions this  year  than  in  1901.  Could  this  difference  arise  from  the 
closing  of  Catholic  Indian  schools  ?  It  is  rare  indeed  that  any  of 
our  religious  or  charitable  institutions  are  closed,  in  the  face  of  no 
matter  what  misfortune ;  but  new  foundations  are  of  almost  daily  re- 
port in  one  part  or  another  of  this  growing  country. 

However,  our  noticing  discrepancies  in  this  direction  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  criticism,  for  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  vast  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking  to  which  the  publishers  have  brought  no  little  courage 
and  painstaking,  and  in  which  they  deserve  the  support  and  assistance 
of  those  on  whom  they  must  depend  for  full  and  accurate  information. 

TEAITE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE.  Oonforme  aux  demiers  programmes  des 
Baccalaur'ats  classique  et  moderne.  Par  le  P.  Gaston  Sortais,  S.J. 
Tome  premier,  Psycliologie  Experimentale,  pp.  xxiv— 594 ;  tome  deux- 
ieme,  Morale,  Esthetique,  Metaphysique,  pp.  xxxi— 864.  Paris :  P, 
Lethielleux.    1902. 

The  practical  necessity  of  unfolding  and  adapting  philosophy  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  youth  applying  for  academic  degrees  in 
the  State  institutions  has  occasioned  the  publication  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  scholastic  text-books  in  French.  Some  of  these  are  excellent, 
but  none  that  we  have  seen  surpasses  in  merit  the  present  Traite  by 
Pere  Sortais.  It  is  not  a  simple  version  or  an  adaptation  of  a  Latin 
manual,  but  a  fresh  and  in'  some  respects  an  original  recasting  and  a 
new  adaptation  of  Catholic  philosophy.  This  is  markedly  true  of  the 
first  volume,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  experimental  psychology  as 
an  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  philosophical  system.  After  the 
general  preliminaries  to  experimental  psychology  (the  science  of  q,q>w- 
%Q\o\!&  phenomena  and  their  laws),  the  phenomena  are  grouped  as  sen- 
suous (emotions,  inclinations,  passions),  intellectual  (perceptions, 
images,  memories,  abstract  and  general  ideas,  judgments,  reasonings), 
and  volitional.  This  classification  lays  the  tripartite  ground -plan  of 
the  volume.  A  fourth  book  is  added  to  expose  the  psychology  of 
language,  and  the  reciprocal  relations  between  body  and  soul.  We 
would  submit  here,  that  the  caption  '  *  Rapports  du  physique  et  du 
moral, ' '  under  which  the  latter  subject  is  treated,  is  misleading.  Moral 
seems  too  specialized  a  term  to  cover  the  general  psycho-physical  in- 
teractions. A  glance  through  the  first  book  reveals  to  the  student  the 
special  excellence  of  this  portion  of  the  work  to  lie  in  the  full  develop- 
ment given  to  the  emotional  aspect  of  man's  nature.    This  is  precisely 
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the  portion  of  psychology  which  is  treated  inadequately  in  our  Latin 
texts.  P.  Sortais  has  revealed  no  little  of  its  hidden  wealth  and 
bearings. 

The  strength  of  the  second  volume  consists  in  its  fresh  and 
thorough  treatment  of  special  and  critical  logic — likewise  a  part  of  the 
Latin  manuals  that  might  well  be  expanded  in  view  of  its  relation  to 
modern  sciences.  P.  Sortais  takes  particular  care  to  explain  the 
methods  followed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  sciences, — mathe- 
matical, physical,  psychological,  historical,  moral,  and  social.  He 
thus  gives  a  concrete  application  of  the  logical  processes,  enabling  the 
young  student  to  realize  the  vital  value  of  dialectics.  Some  may  be 
disappointed  at  the  comparatively  short  space  devoted  to  metaphysics, 
general  and  special.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
author  has  in  view  the  requirements  of  the  candidate  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate, to  whom  metaphysics  is  of  less  importance  than  empirical 
psychology,  and  the  normative  sciences, — logic,  aesthetics,  and  ethics. 

The  work  is  intended  to  serve  in  the  first  instance  as  a  text-book  ; 
hence  literary  form  yields  to  didactics,  and  the  pages  throughout  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  all  those  devices  of  varied  letterpress  and  schematic 
forms  which  go  so  far  to  facilitate  study. 

THEOUGH  SOIENOE  TO   FAITH.     By  Newman  Smyth.     New  York : 
Oharles  Scribner's  Sons.     1902.    Pp.  x— 282. 

This  volume  embodies  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  during  the  winter  of  1 900-1 901.  It  may 
be  said  to  aim  at  doing  for  the  living  kingdoms  what  Josiah  Cooke's 
well-known  lectures  before  that  Institute  did  so  well  for  the  mineral 
kingdom,  that  is,  reveal  the  evidences  of  Divine  Providence  in  nature.^ 
Of  course  Mr.  Cooke's  position  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard 
lent  a  certain  authority  to  his  testimony  for  design  in  the  sphere  of 
nature  to  whose  study  his  life  was  devoted, — an  authority  which  the 
reading  world  hardly  ever  accords  a  clergyman,  no  matter  what  his 
acquaintance  with  natural  science.  None  the  less.  Dr.  Smyth's  work 
manifests  considerable  personal  observation  of  vital  phenomena,  care- 
ful interpretation  and  on  the  whole  a  just  illative  sense  as  well  as  large 
reading  in  the  pertinent  literature.  A  number  of  bibliographical 
references  give  a  wider  usefulness  to  the  lectures.     We  notice  a  few 

^  The  Credentials  of  Science  :  the  Warrant  of  Faith.  By  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke, 
LL.D.     New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.     1888. 
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points  which  might  be  worth  considering  in  the  preparation  of  a  future 
edition.  At  page  11  we  read  :  *'  Does  created  nature  consist  of  sep- 
arate realms,  such  as  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  matter  and  mind, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  which  are  not  bound  together  in  any  pro- 
cess of  development  ?  ' '  There  is  some  confusion  here.  Nature  may 
and  does  consist  of  distinct,  though  not  separate,  realms,  some  of  which 
may  be  bound  together  by  a  process  of  development,  such  as  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organic.  Other  realms,  such  as  matter  and  mind,  are 
distinct  and  are  not  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  bound  to- 
gether by  any  process  of  development.  Elsewhere  we  read  :  ' '  It  is 
sober  scientific  physics  which  teaches  us  to  find  a  constant  sum  of 
energy  through  all  its  ceaseless  transformations."  ^  Are  there  any 
ceaseless  transformations  in  scientific  physics  ?  At  the  foot  of  the  same 
page  we  find  :  * '  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  radical  dif- 
ference, no  fundamental  distinction  in  kind,  between  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdom."  The  demonstration  here  asserted  must  be 
a  secret  triumph  of  theoretical  biology  not  yet  revealed  to  the  outside 
world.     At  page  15  the  following  occurs  : 

**  We  are  assured  that  there  is  *  a  sense  of  gravitation  '  in  plants  ;  that  the  apex 
of  a  plant  which  turns  towards  the  earth  (geotropic)  is  *a  percipient  organ';  that  'a 
brain  function '  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sensitive  apex  of  the  root ;  and  one  observer 
claims  to  have  traced  '  a  continuous  fibrillar  structure '  in  the  substance  of  the  cells 
(cytoplasm),  by  means  of  which  stimuli  may  be  transmitted  in  the  motions  of 
plants." 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  seeing  these  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, in  which  certain  purely  mechanico-vital  movements  of  vegetable 
organisms  are  described  by  analogy  with  essentially  different  move- 
ments of  sentient  organisms,  used  as  a  proof  of  **the  essential  oneness 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  organic  nature. ' '  We  fear  the  second  rule  of 
syllogisms  has  been  here  overstrained.  At  page  22  we  read :  ''Man's 
reason  is  the  supernal  Fact ;  but  in  fulfilment  of  one  law,  out  of  the 
deeps  of  nature's  vast  mystery,  there  has  been  formed  and  exalted 
even  that  sublime  verity  of  reason,  which  now  has  upon  its  summit 
the  Spirit's  transcendent  light."  Further  on  the  author  declares  that 
he  accepts  "clearly  and  positively  the  great  generalization  of  the 
nineteenth  century's  science,  viz.,  the  genetic  unity  and  the  unbroken 
development  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  to  which  we  also  belong. ' ' 
It  is  not  plain  how  Mr.   Smyth  can  reconcile  the  spirituality  of  the 

'  P.  13.  - 
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soul  with  its  genesis  from  maj;ter.  Either  the  principle  of  causality 
which  underlies  his  whole  argumentation  is  not  universally  valid,  or 
else  the  spiritual  soul  must  have  been  and  must  be  effected  by  a  cause 
which  transcends  matter. 

LA  SAINTE  BIBLE  POLYaLOTTE.  Ancien  Testament.  Tome  II— 
Josue,  Les  Juges,  Ruth,  Les  Rois.  Par  F.  Vigouroux,  S.S.  Paris  : 
A.  Roger  et  F.  Ohernoviz ;  Montreal:  Oadieux  et  Derome.  1901. 
Pp.  906. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  containing  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Greek,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  together  with  a  French  version 
(taken  from  the  Abbe  Glaire),  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  Scripture  stu- 
dent of  to-day,  because  we  are  constantly  being  referred  to  the  older 
readings  to  settle  the  difficulties  and  doubts  raised  by  the  modern  higher 
criticism.  Thanks  to  the  suggestions  of  the  indefatigable  Abb6 
Vigouroux,  one  of  our  former  contributors,  we  have  in  this  edition 
not  only  the  original  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  texts  and  ver- 
sions, but  also  the  more  important  variations,  which  together  with 
illustrative  footnotes  greatly  enhance  the  helpfulness  of  the  not  too 
bulky  volumes  of  this  Polyglotte. 

From  a  critical  point  of  view  the  Book  of  Josue  demands  careful 
treatment.  Hence  the  special  value  of  the  Introduction,  which  repeats 
not  only  the  traditional  method  of  settling  the  authorship  question,  but 
enters  as  well  into  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  land,  the 
climate,  vegetation,  and  other  local  peculiarities  of  Palestine,  includ- 
ing the  portion  lying  east  of  the  Jordan,  all  of  which  furnishes 
incidentally  light  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  question  of 
authenticity  as  well  as  for  the  interpretation  of  many  passages 
in  the  text  itself  The  brief  account  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  Davidic  genealogy,  needed  but  little  com- 
ment, and  the  editor  passes  it  over  accordingly  with  a  brief  notice. 
As  regards  the  Books  of  Kings,  the  two  first  of  which  bear  the  name 
of  Samuel,  the  writer  of  the  Introduction  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  definite  theory  touching  its  authorship.  Indeed  the  assump- 
tion of  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  attributing  the  work  to 
Samuel  does  not  have  much  to  corroborate  it  apart  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Ghemara.  Some  recent  authors  have  endorsed  the  belief 
that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  might  be  considered  as  Samuel's 
work,  the  rest  being  the  composition  of  the  Prophets  Gad  and 
Nathan.     But  as  we  get  no  light  from  the  text  itself,  or  from   the 
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statements  of  the  Mishna  or  of  Josephus,  except  the  mention  of 
the  Book  of  the  Just  as  furnishing  the  source  of  the  elegy  of  David 
over  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  we  must  rest  content  with  the 
theory  that  the  actual  composer  of  the  first  two  books  of  Kings  in 
their  present  form  is  known  to  us  simply  as  one  who  rewrote 
or  compiled  from  certain  historic  and  prophetic  documents  in  his 
hands,  which  work  received  the  canonical  sanction  that  makes  us 
accept  the  books  as  inspired. 

The  two  last  books  of  Kings — in  reality  but  one,  since  its  division 
is  due  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  editors — which  cover  a  period  of 
427  years,  continuing  with  the  history  of  Solomon  whe/e  the  second 
book  of  Samuel  ceases,  have  been  frequently  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Jeremias.  In  reality  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  thought  and  of 
style  between  these  books  and  the  writings  otherwise  attributed  to  the 
Prophet.  The  Talmud  makes  no  doubt  of  this  fact  that  Jeremias 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and  of  Israel  \  but  there  is  of 
course  no  certainty  on  the  subject,  except  in  so  far  as  the  writer 
himself  refers  to  his  sources,  namely,  certain  books  of  annals  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon  and  the  separate  kingdoms. 

The  volumes  present  an  important  addition  to  our  text  literature, 
so  far  as  it  is  actually  available. 

A  PEAOTIOAL  OOMMEOTARY  ON  HOLY  SOEIPTUEE.  For  the  use 
of  those  who  teach  Bible  History.  By  Fred.  J.  Knecht,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg.  Translated  and  adapted,  with  Preface,  by  the  SeY, 
Michael  G-lancey,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham.  Second 
English  EditioH  (from  the  sixteenth  G-erman),  revised.  First  volume  : 
Old  Testament ;  Second  volume :  New  Testament.  With  maps  and 
Illustrations.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Freiburg:  B.  Herder.  1901. 
Pp.  378  and  461. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  catechists  and  teachers  of  Christian 
doctrine  must  avail  themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the  illustrations 
which  the  Bible  affords  for  making  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church  intelligible.  Bible  history  is  calculated  to  furnish 
authoritative  object-lessons  in  faith,  because  the  Biblical  teachings  have 
a  special  divine  sanction.  The  various  historical  phases  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  example,  serve  to  inculcate  the  overruling  providence 
of  God,  the  power  of  prayer,  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  so  forth. 
In  a  similar  way  the  New  Testament  emphasizes  the  higher  lessons  of 
self-denial,  sanctifying  of  labor  and  suffering,  elevating  the  spirit  of 
altruism  to  the  sublimer  level  of  charity.     Furthermore,  Bible  history 
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completes  the  catechetical  instructions,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  right  application  *  of  the  principles  of  truth,  showing 
by  historical  precedent  how  God  would  have  us  act  under  given 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  He  Himself  directed  the 
management  of  affairs.  Such  a  use  of  the  Scriptures  requires  more 
than  a  memory  knowledge  of  the  historical  events  in  consecutive  or 
chronological  order.  It  demands  a  study  of  the  Biblical  facts  in  their 
logical  coherence  and  as  typical  or  prophetical  expressions  of  the 
principal  facts  and  doctrines  revealed  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which 
represents  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  God's  design  in  making  a 
revelation  of  Himself  to  man.  The  Old  Testament  history,  for  example, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  illustration  of  the  origin,  growth,  organic  de- 
velopment, and  purpose  of  the  Church.  The  Ark,  the  Levitic  Law, 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Davidic  reign,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  are  nothing 
else  but  images  of  the  saving  purpose  of  Christ's  Church,  the  sacra- 
mental ministrations  of  the  priestly  service,  the  ruling  influence  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  temporal  kingdom,  and  the  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church  attracting  souls  to  her  redeeming  courts  by  the  splendor  of  her 
truth — that  is,  her  beauty  and  spiritual  strength,  which  are  the  pavilions 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  soul's  true  home. 

Bishop  Knecht's  Commentary  puts  us  in  possession  of  this  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  and  thereby  aids  us 
not  only  to  a  better  knowledge  of  our  faith,  but  also  offers,  as  the 
Right  Rev.  translator  says  in  his  Preface,  the  very  best  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  Biblical  criticism  now  spreading  among  the  masses. 

The  incidents  of  the  Bible  narrative  are  related  in  the  author's  own 
words  ;  where  he  quotes  from  the  sacred  text  he  adheres  apparently  to 
the  English  translation  of  Dr.  Challoner,  which  is  the  one  in  general 
use  among  Catholics,  although  not  in  every  case  the  most  critically 
correct.  But  our  commentator  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  words  in 
running  footnotes ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  narrative,  under  the  head  of 
**  Commentary,"  he  makes  certain  explanatory  reflections  upon  defi- 
nitely selected  phrases  and  expressions  contained  in  the  sacred  story. 
The  illustrations,  typography,  and  general  make-up  of  the  two  volumes 
are  everything  to  be  desired. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL.    By  Eumenes.    Glasgow  : 
Charles  Glass  &  Co.    Pp.  96. 

In  this  neatly  printed  pamphlet  the  writers — for  there  appears  to 
be  several — deal  with  the  momentous  question  of  the  reason  of  sin  and 
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suffering.  Can  there  be,  in  view  of  so  much  misery  here  on  earth,  a  God 
infinitely  good,  and  kind,  and  merciful  ?  Is  it  possible,  is  it  compati- 
ble with  reason,  with  the  natural  sense  of  equity,  that  this  God  would 
abandon  millions  of  His  creatures  to  so  much  pain,  and  above  all  that 
He  would  call  many  into  existence  whom,  because  of  sin,  He  would 
doom  to  eternal  torments  ?  Such  are  the  problems  here  answered  in 
a  thoughtful  and  an  appealing  way.  The  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
evil  and  of  human  responsibility,  of  the  character  of  eternal  reproba- 
tion, of  the  value  and  uses  of  free  will,  and  of  the  opportunities  for 
the  growth  of  virtue  and  merit  afforded  in  the  miseries  of  life,  furnish 
the  reply.  The  matter  is  well  digested,  and  designed  especially  as  a 
help  for  those  whose  faith  is  endangered  by  doubts  about  the  justice  and 
kindness  of  God.  It  is  a  booklet  that  may  very  properly  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  non-Catholics  who  are  exposed  to  such  doubts,  or  serve 
as  an  answer  from  Catholics  to  persons  who  would  draw  them  into  con- 
troversy on  the  points  mentioned. 


Book  Hotes. 


Chateaubriand's  Mcrnoires,  although  the  product  of  a  brilliant  observer,  rather 
than  of  a  deep  and  consistent  thinker,  have  a  particular  interest  for  American  readers, 
since  they  contain  much  of  the  author's  experience  gathered  from  travels  in  our  own 
country.  The  parts  hitherto  unpublished  in  English  are  being  translated,  and  the 
whole  (six  volumes)  is  to  be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Descartes'  Meditations  and  Leibnitz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics  are  among  the 
fasciculi  to  be  issued  in  the  **  Religion  of  Science  Series."  Our  professors  of  Phi- 
losophy need  refurbish  their  arguments  in  that  direction. 


There  is  to  be  a  new  book  of  Catechetical  Illustrations  by  Professor  Spirago, 
whose  previous  volumes,  translated  into  English,  have  been  most  favorably  received 
by  clergy  and  teachers  of  Christian  doctrine  generally. 


Studies  in  Irish  History  and  Biography,  by  C.  L.  Falkiner,  is  being  issued  by 
the  Longmans.  The  volume  deals  mainly  with  eighteenth  century  characters.  In 
this  connection  we  would  also  mention  a  new  History  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  by 
F.  E.  Ball,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Monkstown,  Kill  o'  the  Grange,  Dalkey,  Killi- 
ney,  Tully,  Stillorgan,  and  Killmacud.     To  be  published  by  Thom  &  Co.,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  {New  York  Times,  March  8),  commenting  upon  a  reproduc- 
tion by  the  Caxton  Club  of  a  volumte  made  for  King  Henry  VIII,  essays  to  interpret 
the  inscription  on  the  original  cover,  viz.  : 

KEX     :  IN 

AETERNUM     : 

VIVE     :  NE 

as  though  it  should  be  read  :  *  *  Shall  not  the  King  live  forever  ?  "  If  that  be  the 
correct  interpretation,  then  the  reproduction  is  at  fault  by  inserting  a  colon  separat- 
ing vive  from  ne.  The  colon  should  either  give  place  to  an  s,  connecting  the  two 
words  and  making  it  vivesne,  or  the  translation  should  be  :  "  Live,  O  King,  forever." 
And  since  the  ne  is  separated  from  the  word  vive  by  a  colon  (which,  of  course,  has 
not  here  the  significance  of  our  modem  punctuation  mark,  except  that  it  indicates 
two  distinct  thoughts  in  the  two  words),  ilmust.be  taken  to  introduce  an  elliptic 
phrase,  and  would  contain  the  double  interpreted  answer  :  "  Dost  thou  not  (in  reality 
do  so),"  and  "  Beware  lest  thou  fail  to  do  so  !  "  As  an  epigraphical  monitum,  that 
play  of  words  would  be  allowable.  In  ordinary  writing  we  should  repeat  the  entire 
thought  with  the  implied  refrain:  "  Nonne  vives  in  aeternum  ?  Cura  ne  pereas  in 
aeternum."  There  may  indeed  be  another  interpretation  for  the  ne,  but  it  is  not  the 
one  suggested  by  Mr.  Sturgis. 


Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  who  has  recently  been  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not  only  an  essayist  of  exquisite  taste 
and  originality  in  the  field  of  domestic  thought,  but  an  earnest  student  of  serious  and 
religious  literature  as  well.  At  present  she  is  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  history 
of  pilgrimages — pilgrimages  in  every  land  and  in  every  time.  The  result  of  her 
researches  will  appear  shortly  in  The  Dolphin. 


John  Lane  (London)  is  issuing  a  new  edition  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  Recollections. 


Students  of  early  American  history  will  be  interested  in  a  forthcoming  series  of 
papers  on  the  life  of  Father  Luis  de  Barbasto,  the  Florida  martyr,  by  the  Rev.  L.  A. 
Dutto,  author  of  the  recently  published  Life  of  De  Las  Casas,  the  first  American 
priest.  The  series  will  be  printed  in  The  Dolphin  and  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


Father  Sheehan,  author  of  My  New  Curate,  is  engaged  upon  an  entirely  new 
literary  work  which  is  likely  to  astonish  the  Philistines  still  more  than  his  first  anon- 
ymous venture  into  the  field  of  clerical  novels.  The  author  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  mental  vigor,  and  as  his  versatile  genius  is  not  being  misspent  in  ephemeral  efforts 
but  is  rather  concentrated  by  retirement  and  study,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that  his  best  work  is  yet  to  come.  The  Delphinis  will  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  first  this  time.  Our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  learnt  already  that  the  Holy  Father 
has  bestowed  upon  Father  Sheehan  the  double  honor  of  the  theological  Doctorate 
and  a  special  medal  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Catholic  literature. 


Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine  is  the   title  of  Mr.  Mallock's  new  work  to  be 
published  shortly  by  Chapman  and  Hall  (London). 
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We  are  eagerly  waiting  for  Mr.  Henry  Harland's  promised  new  novel,  Lady 
Paramount^  which  has  been  announced.  His  The  CardinaV  s  Snuffbox  was  such  an 
exquisite  piece  of  work,  and  as  interesting  as  it  was  truthful  in  its  description  of 
Catholic  people,  that  we  wish  greatly  to  have  more  from  the  same  source.  Since  the 
above  mentioned  work  was  published,  the  author  has  become  a  Catholic. 


P6re  Lagrange,  O.P.,  head  of  the  College  of  Biblical  Studies  in  Jerusalem,  and 
editor  of  the  Revue  Biblique  Internationale^  who  stands  unquestionably  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  school  that  aims  at  meeting  with  their  own  weapons  the  champions  of 
advanced  Biblical  criticism,  will  have  an  article  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Review  and  The  Dolphin. 


The  Dolphin  is  being  apparently  patronized  by  Anglicans.  We  learn  from 
one  of  them  that  it  is  liked,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  make  converts  by  correcting 
some  of  the  false  notions  about  Roman  Catholics  which  current  prejudice  fosters. 
The  cover  of  The  Dolphin  puzzles  some  persons.  We  would  say  in  explanation 
that  it  varies  with  each  number,  indicating  the  liturgical  colors  of  the  different  ecclesi- 
astical seasons. 


In  addition  to  Father  Peter  O'Leary's  Irish  Phrase  Booky  which  has  just  gone 
into  a  second  edition,  we  have  now  a  Leabhar  Cainte  of  choice  idiomatic  Gaelic 
phrases  collected  by  J.  J.  Doyle  and  edited  by  Stephen  Barrett.  The  volume  is 
published  by  the  Dublin  Gaelic  League. 


Father  Henry's  marvellously  happy  renderings  of  Pope  Leo's  poetic  thoughts  are 
being  duly  appreciated  by  the  literary  critics  even  of  the  secular  (non-Catholic)  press, 
to  whom  they  have  been  submitted  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  old  cry  of 
Catholics  having  to  seek  patronage  among  their  fellows  is  being  slightly  reversed— at 
least  in  the  case  of  The  Dolphin.  Father  Sheehan  and  Father  Henry  get  better 
treatment  from  the  unbiased  judges,  who  see  only  their  literary  merit,  than  from  the 
Catholic  press  which  has  the  wider  range  of  religious  approbation  to  add  to  its  just 
meed  of  praises. 


Day  Dream's  of  a  Schoolmaster,  by  Professor  Darcy  Wentworth  Thompson,  who 
died  a  short  time  ago,  deserves  to  be  republished. 


Half  a  century  after  the  strongly  anti-Catholic  novels  published  during  the  anti- 
Tractarian  feeling  in  England  and  the  Knownothing  madness  in  the  United  States, 
American  and  English  novelists  have  fully  perceived  the  artistic  value  of  a  good 
priest  in  a  piece  of  fiction.  Here  and  there,  ignorance  puts  forward  the  ancient  cari- 
cature ;  but  for  one  novel  disgraced  by  him  there  are  at  least  two  in  which  the  real 
churchman  is  seen.  The  latest  is  "  Fra  Donato,"  in  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard's  The 
Cloistering  of  Ursula,  a  brave  friar  who  dares  to  protect  the  innocent  even  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  who  is  sufficiently  astute  to  outwit  the  wicked,  and  wise  enough  to  be  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  rulers  of  men.  Mr.  Scollard  also  presents  the  case  of  an  arch- 
bishopric held  by  a  daring  and  mercenvy  layman  and  shows  how  disgrace  fell  upon 
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the  Church  through  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  Protestant 
novelist  in  the  country  sufficiently  well  read  in  Catholic  matters  to  think  of  such  a 
situation,  and  certainly  there  was  not  one  whose  delicacy  of  feeling  would  have  led 
him  to  refrain  from  any  word  by  which  one  can  guess  what  weak  pope,  what  schem- 
ing cardinal  were  responsible  for  yielding  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment.  It  is  a 
long  way  from  Beatrice  to  The  Cloistering  of  Ursula.  In  the  note  on  this  romance 
in  "Recent  Popular  Books"  for  March  the  characters  were  said  to  "treat  their 
duels  as  coolly  as  Collins,"  the  last  word  should  have  been  Cellini. 


Father  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.,  who  has  been,  as  we  stated  before,  making 
special  studies  among  the  Incunabula  of  the  British  Museum,  is  at  present  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  some  MSS.  in  the  Mazarine  collection  and  in  the  French 
National  Library.  He  will  have  an  article  in  our  June  issue  on  The  Earliest  Popular 
Almanac — The  Shepherd'' s  Calendar.  The  history  of  the  book  is  interesting,  and  we 
expect  to  give  specimens  of  its  numerous  curious  illustrations. 


Eugene  Sullivan' s  ( Eoghan  Ruadh  Ua  Suilleabhain)  poems  have  been  collected 
by  Father  P.  S.  Dinneen,  and  are  now  published  by  the  Dublin  Gaelic  League. 


The  title  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  Barbarossa,  noticed  in  the  "  Recent 
Popular  Books  "  of  the  March  Dolphin,  has  been  changed  to  Hohenzollem. 


The  Providence  Visitor  (February  22)  cleverly  sketches  the  work  of  The 
Dolphin  as  superior  to  any  of  our  leading  periodicals  which  have  appealed  to  the 
educated  Catholic  public  of  English-speaking  countries.  But  it  does  not  believe  that 
there  are  enough  educated  Catholics  to  support  the  enterprise.  We  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  a  supposition  ;  but  if  it  were  true,  we 
should  wonder  what  the  Catholic  colleges  and  academies  must  have  been  doing  for 
their  hundreds  or  thousands  of  graduates  in  superior  courses.  But  we  are  thinking  of 
what  an  interesting  symposium  might  be  evolved  by  comparing  statements  about  our 
Catholic  backwardness  in  culture  with  the  grandiloquent  self- congratulations  heard 
from  time  to  time  in  panegyrics,  editorials,  and  after-dinner  speeches  where  the 
presence  of  heroes  in  purple  or  black  provokes  belief  in  the  things  that  are  not  seen. 
"We  have,  without  doubt,"  said  a  leading  churchman  recently,  "the  most  intelli- 
gent, most  broadly  learned,  and  most  devoted  clergy  in  the  world,  if  we  compare 
Catholics  with  Protestants."  If  the  clergy  are  really  the  educators  of  the  laity,  as 
one  should  suppose,  we  must  surely  have  a  fair  contingent  of  cultured  Catholics  who 
realize  that  knowledge  and  religion  so  mutually  enhance  each  other  as  to  produce  the 
highest  type  of  lady  or  gentleman. 

The  Benzigers  are  doing  earnest  good  work  in  their  various  recent  issues  of  books 
for  young  people.  Their  efforts  to  establish  a  genuinely  Catholic  family  library, 
which  scheme  includes  their  monthly  magazine,  deserve  every  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  our  clergy. 

The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  Anatole  France,  soon  to  be  published  in  Paris,  will 
be  immediately  translated  into  English. 


Recent  popular  Books, 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


ANTICIPATIONS:  H.  G.  Wells.  Har- 
per.    ^l.8o  net. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  deal  with 
the  wars  and  locomotion  of  the  future; 
its  probable  common  language  ;  the 
rearrangements  and  new  policies  aris- 
ing from  novel  inventions,  in  short, 
with  what  may  happen  in  this  century. 
The  ignorant  and  the  illogical  may  be 
harmed  by  it ;  the  vicious  may  detacli 
many  of  its  clever  phrases  for  their 
own  purpose  ;  the  feeble  ihay  be  too 
severely  shocked  by  its  statement  of 
difficulties  to  apprehend  their  solution, 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  recom- 
mended without  innumerable  reserva- 
tions. A  robustly  pious  and  fairly  edu- 
cated man  could  hardly  fail  to  enjoy  it, 
and  to  receive  benefit  from  it,  if  he  read 
all  of  it,  and  judged  it  in  its  entirety. 

ASSASSINS:    A.    M.    Meakin.     Holt. 
$1.50. 

The  author  denies  himself  no  ex- 
travagance in  gems,  jewels,  architecture 
or  landscape  gardening,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  domains  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Assassins,  and  amply  illustrates 
the  supremacy  of  his  control  of  his  dis- 
ciples. The  hero  and  heroine,  his  fol- 
lower and  his  captive,  do  indeed  refuse 
to  fulfil  his  orders  to  kill  Saladin,  but 
one  bolt  from  a  crossbow  kills  them  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  seem  tri- 
umphant, and  fate  overtakes  all  other 


rebels  much  more  swiftly.  The  Sultan 
and  his  brother  are  the  most  important 
real  personages,  and  although  rather 
highly  colored,  the  story  very  well 
summarizes  what  is  known  of  an  ex- 
ecrable secret  society. 

CAPTAIN    JENKS— HERO:     Ernest 
Crosby.      Funk.     ^1.50. 

The  chief  character's  nature  indi- 
cates ideal  fitness  for  the  corps  to  which 
the  original  bearer  of  his  name  be- 
longed. His  sinfully  thoughtless  father 
cultivates  an  evil  disposition  by  giving 
him  a  set  of  toy  soldiers,  and  he  learns 
to  love  to  play  with  them,  descends  to 
the  yet  deeper  evil  of  wanting  to  be  a 
hero  ;  goes  to  West  Point  and  longs  to 
be  hazed,  because  great  generals  have 
had  the  same  experience  ;  enters  the 
army  and  perceives  non-existnte  evils, 
and,  as  a  whole,  entirely  fails  to  ac- 
complish the  sole  purpose  of  his  crea- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  war  in  general,  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  good  sense  of  Americans. 

CHARLOTTE:  L.   B.  Walford.   Long- 
mans.    i^i.50. 

An  unsparing  portrait  of  the  modern 
flirt,  setting  her  vocabulary  and  her 
methods  in  a  very  strong  light,  and 
showing  her  mischievous  and  demoral- 
izing influence.     The  book  closes  with 
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the  heroine's  desertion  of  her  betrothed 
on  the  morning  set  for  their  wedding, 
and  her  marriage  to  a  man  affianced  to 
another.  The  sort  of  mother  who 
rears  a  girl  of  this  species  is  very  well 
shown,  and  the  book,  although  less 
pleasant  than  its  author's  former  sto- 
ries, is  much  abler. 

COURTSHIP  OF  SWEET  ANNE 
PAGE:  Ellen  V.  Talbot.  Funk. 
$0.50. 

A  very  little  book  in  pseudo  Eliza- 
bethan English,  telling  very  few  things 
not  set  down,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  abihty,  by  one  William  Shakspere, 
upon  whose  account  the  author  hardly 
improves. 

DECOY:  Francis  Dana.     Lane.  $1.50. 

A  description  of  the  devices  by  which 
spiritualist  mediums  obtain  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  dupe  the  foolish  who 
consult  them,  and  to  control  those  who 
permit  themselves  to  play  with  their 
evil  art,  is  made  part  of  a  love  story. 
The  cool  confessions  of  certain  retired 
•*  mediums  "  furnish  the  author' s  infor- 
mation, and  the  book  should  deter  any 
woman  from  taking  any  part  in  *'  cir- 
cles," and  from  consulting**  mediums," 
and  especially  from  playing  with  "mes- 
merism," **  hypnotism,"  **  mind- read- 
ing," and  all  juggling  with  brain  and 
nerves. 

EVE  TRIUMPHANT:  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain.  Translated  by  Alys  Hallard. 
Putnam.     $\.^o. 

The  Parisian  and  Roman  experience 
of  an  American  wife  and  an  American 
girl,  and  the  misunderstandings  be- 
tween them  and  certain  French  and 
Italian  men  of  good  family  are  the 
subject  of  the  story,  which  seems  based 
upon  thorough  acquaintance  with  both 
types.  The  frank,  unsuspicious  trust- 
fulness of  the  women,  and  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  men  are  artfully  contrasted, 
and,  although  the  better  element  is 
triumphant,  the  complacency  of  the 
worse  is  hardly  disturbed.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  an  American  girl  to 
read,  excepting  those  about  to  meet 
men  similar  to  those  in  the  story.  The 
heroine  is  converted,  and  some  very 
fine  things  are  said  of  the  Church,  but 
the  influence  of  the  book  is  anything 


but  religious.  That  she  receives  the 
Sacrament  of  Confession  before  Bap- 
tism, and  is  baptized  wearing  "  a  black 
toque  trimmed  with  Parma  violets," 
are  details. 

FIFTH  STRING :  J.  P.  Sousa.  Bowen. 
I1.25. 

A  violinist  traffics  with  Satan,  who 
gives  him  a  wonderful  violin  with  a 
fifth  string,  upon  which  he  must  not 
play,  on  penalty  of  death.  He  wins 
fame  without  transgressing  the  condi- 
tions, but  the  girl  for  whom  he  has 
sold  his  soul  bids  him  play  on  the  for- 
bidden string  or  lose  her,  and  he  obeys 
and  dies. 

FIGHTING     BISHOP:     Herbert    M. 
Hopkins.     Bowen.     ^1.50. 

The  bishop  is  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  has  a  wife  and  eight 
children.  The  book  relates  the  story 
of  his  life  during  the  years  including 
Lincoln's  election  and  the  Civil  War, 
in  which  some  of  his  sons  are  killed. 
The  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  described, 
and  also  the  New  York  draft  riots,  and 
scenes  in  the  army  hospital  frequented 
by  Walt  Whitman.  The  book  is  not 
controversial,  but  the  bishop  disap- 
proves of  Catholics  and  occasionally 
speaks  his  mind,  and  as  he  has  a 
daughter-in-law  whose  evil  conduct  is 
fully  described,  the  story  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  Catholic's  attention. 

GARDEN  IN  THE  SUBURBS :  Mrs. 
Leslie  Williams.     Lane.     |5i.25  net. 

This  differs  from  most  "garden" 
books  in  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  owner  of  a  plot  containing  less 
than  two  square  rods,  about  two  Amer- 
ican city  **  lots."  The  prices  of  plants 
and  seeds  are  English,  and  also  the 
seasons  considered,  but  the  value  of 
the  volume  lies  in  the  suggested  variety 
of  plants  and  methods  of  treatment, 
and  in  some  excellent  pictures. 

GIANTS'    GATEWAY:      Max    Pem- 
berton.     Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  a  French  general,  adored 
by  the  populace,  tests  a  submarine  boat 
offered  to  the  ministry  of  war  by  cross- 
ing the  Channel  and  going  up  the 
Thames,  passing  through  the  "  Giants* 
Gate,"  the  mines  and  torpedoes  at  the 
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mouth.  He  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
conspiracy,  barely  fails  to  grasp  im- 
perial power,  and  is  left  imprisoned 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the 
heroine  as  soon  as  his  term  expires. 
Many  actual  incidents  of  French  his- 
tory during  the  last  four  years  are 
brought  into  the  plot  and  ingeniously 
connected,  and  the  Jews  and  their  in- 
fluence are  denounced  with  apparent 
sincerity.  In  spite  of  some  incon- 
sistencies, the  book  is  clever,  and  it 
has  a  relentlessly  true  portrait  of  a 
French  literary  woman  self-advertised 
as  having  immense  political  influence. 

GLASS  AND  GOLD :  J.  O.  G.  Dufiy. 
Harper.     $\.^o. 

A  girl  belonging  to  a  sect  of  fanatics 
practising  public  confession,  owns  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  that 
she  is  a  sinner,  and  is  much  surprised 
when  her  betrothed  declines  to  marry 
her,  and  society  closes  its  doors  to  her. 
Ller  story  pursues  her  across  the  conti- 
nent and  even  to  England,  but  in  the 
end  she  finds  a  man  willing  to  forgive 
her,  and  her  betrayer,  who  has  be- 
come a  Protestant  monk  and  remained 
a  scoundrel,  comes  to  a  bad  end.  The 
tendency  of  the  story  is  to  excuse  lax 
conduct  and  to  profane  the  ideal  of 
charity. 

GREYSTONE  :  William  Jasper  Nicolls. 
Lippincott.     ^1.50. 

A  pretty  Irish  girl  and  her  aunt,  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  hire  the  little 
country  seat  of  an  army  officer,  who 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  and 
is  rejected  because  she  has  thought- 
lessly engaged  herself  to  an  ill-condi- 
tioned Englishman.  This  person  ac- 
commodatingly falls  into  evil  ways  and 
so  frees  her  to  follow  her  inclinations. 
This  book  is  very  well  written  and  some 
chapters  are  idyllic. 

HESTER     BLAIR:     William    Henry 
Carson.      C.  M.  Clark.     ^1.50. 

A  story  of  a  secret  marriage  and  of 
the  wife's  troubles  when  the  husband 
dies  without  acknowledging  her.  The 
book  ends  with  her  second  marriage 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  villain. 
The  tale  is  very  long,  with  an  unneces- 
sarily large  company  of  characters,  but 


it  is  one  of  the  clean,  simple  stories  that 
attract  simple  persons,  unaccustomed 
to  reading. 


JAPAN :    Mortimer   Mempes. 
JJ56.00. 


Black. 


The  text  of  this  book  includes  de- 
scriptions of  Japanese  artists  and  arti- 
sans and  their  work,  more  minute  than 
are  commonly  written,  and  founded  on 
long  residence  and  intimacy  with  the 
men  and  their  productions.  The  pic- 
tures are  both  curious  and  instructive, 
but  the  book  is  rather  for  the  architect, 
the  artist  and  the  decorator  than  for 
unprofessional  persons. 

KATE     BONNET:      Frank    Stockton 
Appleto7t.     $1.50. 

The  behavior  of  a  half-crazy  Barba- 
does  planter  turned  pirate  for  amuse- 
ment ;  the  perplexed  distress  of  his 
daughter  and  her  hesitation  between 
her  two  lovers  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Thach,  or  Blackbeard,  a  pirate  of  the 
fine  old  school  of  brutality,  make  up 
the  story.  All  the  personages  have 
much  capacity  for  bewildering  them- 
selves and  one  another,  and  the  author 
compels  the  reader  to  smile  at  them, 
howsoever  serious  their  case  may  be, 
and  heightens  the  smile  by  cleverly 
turned  comment. 

LACHMI  BAI :   Michael  White.     Tay- 
lor.    j?$i.5o. 

The  endeavor  of  the  Rani  of  Jhansi, 
at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  to 
regain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
which  the  English  had  dispossessed 
her  is  here  related  with  many  imagined 
details.  The  princess  donned  male 
attire  and  led  her  soldiers  in  many 
battles,  one  of  which  she  won.  The 
fancied  parts  of  the  story  entirely  lack 
Oriental  coloring,  but  Lachmi  is  a 
genuine  heroine. 

LOVE    IN   ITS    TENDERNESS:    J. 
G.  Aitken.     Appleton.     %\.<iO. 

A  series  of  sketches  of  Scottish  vil- 
lage life  related  without  too  much  in- 
dulgences in  the  Doric,  and  in  tone 
preserving  a  just  mean  between  Mr. 
Barrie's  sentiment  and  Mr.  Douglass' 
disposition  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  Scottish  rustic.     Unfortunately,  the 
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characters  are  Calvinists  and  their 
prayers  and  discourse  on  religion 
occupy  many  pages. 

M  A  D  E  M  O ISELLE  FOUCHETTE  : 
Charles  Theodore  Murray.  Lippin- 
cott.     ^1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  Parisian  waif,  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  police 
by  a  ruffian' s  attempt  to  drown  her,  and 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  whom  the 
author  roundly  abuses.  After  five 
years,  she  runs  away  to  escape  un- 
deserved punishment,  and  passing 
through  many  adventures,  at  last  sacri- 
fices herself  to  the  happiness  of  a  girl 
whom  she  has  discovered  to  be  her 
sister.  The  author's  standard  of  frank- 
ness is  French,  and  he  chooses  some 
characters  generally  conceded  to  be 
unmentionable. 

MADNESS  OF  PHILIP:  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam.     McClure.       ^1.50. 

Truthful,  and  therefore  wildly  funny 
descriptions  of  kindergarten  doings  ; 
and  stories  of  the  strange  freaks  of 
childhood,  and  of  children's  pathetic 
misunderstandings  of  life,  of  their 
elders,  and  of  one  another.  The  book 
is  neither  sentimental  nor  coarse,  like 
much  work  of  its  species  ;  it  is  written 
in  the  English  language  ;  and  since 
the  stories  of  which  it  is  composed 
began  to  appear  they  have  been  un- 
successfully imitated  by  three  several 
authors. 

MELOMANIACS:  James  Huneker. 
Scribner.     ^1.50. 

A  volume  of  stories  in  which  the 
failings,  weaknesses,  and  besetting 
sins  of  the  musician  are  unsparingly 
described,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 
vanity  and  on  the  fallacy  that  the 
artistic  temperament  excuses  folly  and 
sin.  They  are  not  pretty  stories,  b^ut 
they  may  palliate  some  of  the  evils 
which  they  condemn,  and  prevent 
some  weak  souls  from  being  subdued 
by  "artistic"  pretensions. 

METHODS  OF  LADY  WALDER- 
HURST  :  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Stokes.     ;^l.50. 

The  heroine  of  **  The  Making  of  a 


Marchioness  ' '  is  shown  during  her  en- 
gagement to  the  marquis,  and  after 
her  marriage,  and  the  reader  sees  her 
conquering  envy,  meanness,  and  even 
murderous  intent  by  the  charity  that 
thinks  not  of  evil.  It  is  a  pretty  story, 
excellently  illustrated,  and  the  origin- 
ality of  the  heroine  and  the  hero's 
likeness  to  the  average  British  peer 
are  preserved  to  the  very  end. 

NAUGHTY  NAN  :  John  Luther  Long. 
Century.     ^1.50. 

The  heiress  of  a  fortune  bequeathed 
on  condition  of  her  marriage  to  a  dis- 
tant cousin,  loves  another  cousin  and 
tries  to  make  him  persuade  her  to 
break  her  pledges.  He  refuses,  and 
after  many  long  talks  applies  to  the 
betrothed  man  to  release  her,  and  dis- 
covers that  he  has  already  pledged 
himself  to  another.  The  book  has  hu- 
mor and  cleverness,  but  they  are  made 
ineffective  by  dissipation  in  pointless 
chatter. 

PATRICIA  OF  THE  HILLS :  C.  K. 
Burrow.     Putnam.     ;^i.oo. 

A  beautiful  Irish  girl  becomes  a  pub- 
lic singer,  in  the  hope  of  repairing 
the  family  fortunes  wrecked  by  her 
father.  Her  two  lovers,  the  reckless 
heir  of  a  peerage,  and  a  worthy  young 
squire,  remain  faithful,  but  she  will  not 
marry  the  former  because  she  does  not 
love  him,  and  she  thinks  that  the 
squire  does  not  love  her  as  devotedly  as 
he  should.  Comments  on  the  land  ques- 
tion and  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Irish 
peasants'  character  are  freely  scattered 
throughout  the  book  which  ends  hap- 
pily. 

POLICEMAN  FLYNN:  Elliott  Flower. 
Century.     ;JJl.5o. 

Flynn,  a  big,  brave,  rather  slow 
man,  illiterate,  but  with  occasional 
vivid  flashes  of  cleverness,  is  shown  in 
his  encounters  with  crime,  with  boyish 
mischief,  with  his  wife's  attempts  to 
improve  him,  with  corrupt  politics,  and 
many  other  evils  to  be  found  in  a 
policeman' s  lot ;  and  if  he  be  not 
always  happily  triumphant,  he  is 
always  triumphantly  funny,  and  his 
brogue  is  good,  and  he  has  found  the 
sure  cure  for  an  anarchistic  street 
orator. 
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ROCKHAVEN  :  Charles  Clarke  Munn. 
Lee.     %\.^o. 

The  hero  is  intentionally  made  com- 
monplace in  everything  except  heroic 
honesty,  and  the  heroine  is  a  simple 
girl  with  a  genius  for  violin-playing, 
but  otherwise  not  remarkable.  Their 
love  affair  is  exactly  on  the  level  of  the 
average  American  reader's  apprehen- 
sion and  experience,  and  an  honest 
but  perfectly  moral  disbeliever  in  the 
prevalent  Calvinism  amid  which  he 
lives  is  drawn  from  the  life.  The  story 
seems  exactly  ack,pted  to  its  end,  which 
is  to  show  simple  readers  the  means  by 
which  sham  stock  companies,  soliciting 
their  money  through  advertisements 
and  the  post- office,  rob  them  and  leave 
them  penniless.  The  "  bucket  shops  " 
are  also  described,  and  the  story,  simple 
as  it  is,  suffices  to  carry  the  sermon. 

ROYAL   ROGUES:  Alberta   Bancroft. 
Putnam.     $1.35. 

A  fairy  romance  in  which  the  twin 
sons  of  a  fairy  prince,  with  Puck  and 
their  kobold  friends,  encounter  nixies 
and  elves  of  many  kinds,  and  after  a 
terrible  struggle  with  witches,  meet 
their  mother's  father,  and  reconcile  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  their  parents. 
[Eight  to  ten  years.] 

STORY   OF   EDEN:    Dolf  Wyllarde. 
Lane,     j^l.50. 

South  African  English  society,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  is  here  exhibited  as 
hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  reason  for 
its  condition  is  stated  to  be  irresponsi- 
bility based  on  the  feeling  that  every- 
thing is  temporary.  The  heroine,  so 
elaborately  innocent  that  her  conver- 
sation is  chiefly  remarks  capable  of 
double  interpretation,  sins  flagrantly  as 
soon  as  she  has  an  opportunity,  and 
then  marries  an  excellent  man.  Her 
lover  and  a  man  who  knows  of  her 
conduct  then  go  into  action  and  are 
shot,  and  she  feels  that  a  chapter  in 
her  life  is  closed,  but  has  no  other 
especial  emotion.  Nothing  is  left  to 
the  reader's  fancy. 

VALLEY    OF    DECISION:     Edith 
Wharton.     Scribner.      2  vols.    $2.oo. 

The  hero,  after  a  youth  of  vicissi- 


tudes, is  acknowledged  as  the  heir 
apparent  of  a  dukedom  and  sees  the 
life  of  the  Italian  upper  classes  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  and  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution.  He  be- 
comes acquainted  with  many  of  the 
lUuminati,  and  through  the  influence 
of  a  certain  Signorina  Vivaldi  he  at- 
tempts, when  he  becomes  Duke,  to 
give  his  people  a  constitution,  but  they 
angrily  reject  it.  Later,  the  Liberal 
party  forces  him  to  abdicate.  In  the 
course  of  the  tale,  he  accepts  many 
erroneous  judgments  of  the  Church, 
but  knowledge  removes  his  doubts  of 
every  species.  An  admirable  Jesuit ; 
a  picture  of  Alfieri  ;  some  scenes ; 
Cagliostro  not  much  disguised  ;  court 
intrigues  of  some  subtlety  are  adjuncts 
of  the  story,  but  it  is  the  Jesuit's  argu- 
ments which  dominate  everything  at 
the  close.  The  morality  of  the  time 
necessitates  certain  references  not  fit 
for  a  very  young  girl's  reading,  but 
such  an  one  will  find  nothing  worse  in 
the  story  than  her  school-books  will 
tell  her.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  interpolated 
imitations  of  Arthur  Young  and  W 
Sage  are  surpassingly  good. 


VIRGINIAN;  A  Horseman  of  the 
Plains :  Owen  Wister.  Macmillan. 
^1.50. 

The  hero,  first  a  cowboy,  and  later 
a  species  of  superintendent,  is  brave 
and  silent,  and  shows  himself,  during 
a  revolt  against  his  authority,  to  be 
sagacious  and  a  manager  of  men.  His 
attempts  to  reach  his  own  standard  of 
worthiness  to  marry  the  woman  whom 
he  loves,  are  pathetic,  and  his  com- 
ments on  books,  art,  and  life  are  extra- 
ordinarily inept,  and  yet  shrewd  within 
the  limits  of  his  knowledge. 


WINDING  ROAD  :  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
Holt.     $\.lo. 

The  hero,  one  of  those  abnormal 
creatures  to  whom  wandering  is  the 
only  life  possible,  belongs  to  a  good 
family,  is  educated,  and  charms  all  who 
hear  his  violin-playing.  The  heroine, 
an  orphan,  weary  of  the  monotony  of 
farm  life,  yields  to  his  wooing,  marries 
him, and  the  two  wander  away  together, 
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she  playing  the  harp  and  he  the  violin.  WOLFVILLE  DAYS  :  Alfred  E.  Lewis. 

He   never  ceases   to  love  her   in'his  Stokes.     $1.50. 

fashion,  but  the  desire  of  change,  of  jjfe  in  a  mining  town  is  described 
making  a  long  journey,  seizes  him  more  \^  three  times  as  much  rude  language 
than  once  ;  she,  perfectly  faithful  m  ^s  is  necessary  to  express  the  thought, 
heart,  wearies  of  incessant  travelling,  xhe  book  is  meant  to  be  humorous, 
and  when  he  retunis  from  one  of  his  but  is  drawhngly  tedious.  Still,  a  simi- 
excursions,  he  finds  her  and  his  little  lar  book,  published  four  years  ago,  sold 
son  dead  together.  The  story  is  exqui-  ^ell,  as  the  author  boasts  in  a  preface 
sitely  written,  and  the  hero  is  a  new  wonderfully  bad  in  taste  and  gram- 
character,  matical  construction. 


Books  Received* 


THEOLOGY 


Die  Simonie.  Ein  Kanonistische  Studie.  Von  A.  Leinz,  Doctor  Beider  Rechte, 
Divisionspfarrer.  Mit  Approbation  des  hochw.  Herrn  Erzbischofs  von  Freiburg.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.      1902.     Pp.  154.     Preis,  #0.85. 

A  Few  First  PRiNCirLES  of  Religious  Life.  A  Spiritual  Instruction  to 
Religious  Men  and  "Women.  By  Fr.  H.  Reginald  Buckler,  O.P.  London:  Burns 
and  Oates  ;  New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers.      1902.     Pp.  52.     Price,  j^o. 25. 

Where  is  the  Church  of  Christ?  By  M.  Van  der  Hagen,  S.J.  With  the 
approbation  of  the  Church.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  Alphonsus 
Canon  Van  de  Rydt.  Bruges,  Belgium:  Society  of  St.  Augustine.  1902.  Pp.  200. 
Price,  lod. 

Officia  Passionis.  Officia  Propria  Mysteriorum  et  Instrumentorum  Passionis 
D.  N.  J.  C.  juxta  Breviariura  Romanum,  cum  Psalmis  et  Precibus  in  extenso.  Cum 
approbatione  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationis.  Ratisbonae,  Romae,  et  Neo  Eboraci. 
Sumptibus  et  typis  Friderici  Pustet.      1899.     Pp.  iv — 156.     Pretium,  1^0.75. 

AvANT  et  Apres  la  COMMUNION.  Par  M.  I'abb^  P.  Lejeune,  Chanoine 
Honoraire  de  Reims.     Paris:  P.  Lethielleux.      1902.     Pp.  xii — 396.     Prix,  3  fr. 

Lehrbuch  der  Religion.  Ein  Handbuch  zu  Deharbe's  katholischem  Kate- 
chismus  und  ein  Lesebuch  zum  Selbstunterrichte.  Von  W.  Wilniers,  S.J.  Sechste 
verbesserte  Auflage  herausgegeben  von  Aug.  Lehmkuhl,  S.J.  Erster  Band  :  Lehre 
vom  Glauben.     Munster :  Aschendorfif.      1902.     Pp.  698.     Preis,  25  marks. 

C^remoniale  Episcoporum,  Clementis  VHI,  Innocentii  X  et  Benedicti  XIII 
jessu  editum,  Benedicti  XIV  et  Leonis  XIII  auctoritate  recognitum.  Editio  prima 
post  typicam.  Ratisbonae,  Romae,  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnati,  Sumptibus  et  typis 
Friderici  Pustet.     MDCCCCII.     Pp.  xix— 388.     Pretium,  ;?i.oo  net. 

Die  ReligiOsen  Bestrebungen  der  Gegenwart  innerhalb  der  katho- 
LISCHEN  KiRCHE.  Hirtenbrief  des  hochwiirdigsten  Herrn  Bischofs  von  Trier,  Michael 
Felix  Korura,  vom  28  Jan.  1902.  Freier  Druck  und  Verlag  der  Paulinus  Druckerei. 
1902.     Pp.  32.     Preis,  brosch.,  30  Pfg. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Traite  de  Philosophie.  Conforrae  aux  derniers  programmes  des  Taccalau- 
rdats  classique  at  moderne.  Par  le  P.  Gaston  Sortais,  S.J.  Tome  premier.  Psycho- 
logic Experimentale,  pp.  xxiv — 594  ;  tome  deuxieme,  Logique,  Morale,  Esthetique. 
Metaphysique,  pp.    xxxi — 864.      Paris:   P.    Lethielleux.      1902.     2  vols.,  12  francs. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  With  special 
Maps,  P'rontispiece,  and  more  than  one  hundred  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches 
and  Photographs.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan  &  (  o. 
1902.     Pp.  xvi— 440.     Price,  ^4.00  «^/. 

Through  Science  to  Faith.  By  Newman  Smith.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      1902.     Pp.  x — 282.     Price,  $1.50  «^/. 

Die  Sibylle  von  Tibur.  vSchauspiel  in  drei  Aufzugen,  gedichtet  und  neu  be- 
arbeitet  von  Emilie  Ringseis.  Zweite  Auflage.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B.  Herder.  1896. 
Pp.  90. 

HISTORY. 

Flavius  Josephus  Judische  Alterthumer.  Uebersetzt  von  Dr.  Fr.  Kaulen. 
Dritte  Auflage.  Koln  am  Rhein :  J.  P.  Bachera  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder. 
1902.     Pp.  x — 722.     Preis,  $3. 15,  w^/. 

Journal  Intime  de  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Eveque  d" Orleans.  Extraits 
recueillis  et  publics  par  L.  Branchereau,  Superieur  du  Grand  Seminaire  d' Orleans. 
Paris  :  Ancienne  Maison  Douniol,  P.  Tequi.      iqo2.      Pp.  368.      Prix,  3  fr.  50. 

Les  Martyrs.  Par  le  R.  P.  Dom  H.  Leclerq,  O.S.B.  Recueil  de  pieces 
authentiques  sur  les  martyrs  depuis  les  origines  du  christianisme  jusqu'au  XX®  siecle. 
Tome  I — Les  Temps  Neronicns  et  le  Deuxieme  Siecle.  Precede  d'une  introduction. 
Paris:  H.  Oudin.      1902.      Pp.  cxi — 229.      Prix,  3  fr.  50. 

The  Catholic  Directory,  and  Clergy  List  for  tlie  United  States  and  Canada. 
Official.  Quarterly.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  :  The  M.  LI.  Wiltzius  Company.  1902. 
Price,  |i. 25. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Young  Man  in  Modern  Life.  By  Beverly  Warner,  D.D.,  Author  of 
Facts  and  the  Faith  ;  A  Study  in  the  Rationalism  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  etc.  New 
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METRICAL   TRANSLATION  OF  THE 


POEMS/ 

CHARADES,  AND  INSCRIPTIONS 


OF 


His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII 


When,  in  1897,  Andrew  Lang,  the 
foremost  man  of  letters  in  England,  cabled 
to  the  New  York  World  his  exquisite 
translation  of  the  Epistola  ad  Fabriciuni 
Rufum^  the  general  reading  public  was 
made  aware  of  the  poetical  attainments  of 
Leo  XIIL  The  Ode  on  the  Opening  Cen- 
tury, which  appeared  three  years  later,  was 
accordingly  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  was  translated  into  all  the 
tongues  of  Europe,  Andrew  Lang  and 
Francis  Thompson  figuring  prominently 
amidst  the  host  of  its  translators  into  Eng- 
lish. The  New  York  Independent  pub- 
lished a  correct  and  vigorous  version  by  its 
Editor,  William  Hayes  Ward,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  expressing  deepest  admiration 
at  the  extraordinary  illustration  furnished 
by  the  Ode,  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  a 
nonagenarian  Pontiff. 

The  Pope,  however,  had  been  writing 
Latin  verses  ever  since  the  year  1820,  and 
had  covered  well-nigh  all  the  fields  of 
poetic  endeavor.  Stately  odes,  sparkling 
jeux  d^  esprit,  charades,  heroic  hymns, 
familiar  Jepigrams  on  and  to  his  friends, 
quatrains,  inscriptions — a   wealth   of    out- 


pourings of  head  and  heart.  Interesting 
as  all  these  are  because  of  the  sublime  dig- 
nity of  the  Author,  they  become  if  possible 
even  more  valuable  as  mirroring  the  genial, 
cultured,  affectionate,  devout  soul  of  the 
man  and  the  priest.  Among  the  many 
biographies  already  published,  a  volume 
of  the  Pope's  verse,  revealing  in  his  own 
words  the  inner  heart  of  the  great  Pontiff, 
might  well  seem  indispensable. 

To  the  educated  man  who  still  retains 
some  interest  in  the  classic  rhythms  of  his 
collegiate  study,  such  a  volume  should  ap- 
peal with  special  force,  as  it  furnishes  a 
pleasant  illustration  of  modern  themes 
dressed  out  in  the  diction  of  Vergil  and 
Horace.  The  Pope  has  used  many  metres 
— hexameters,  pentameters,  iambic  di- 
meters, hendecasyllabics,  Sapphics,  Alca- 
ics, the  elegiac  couplet,  and  Ambrosian 
quantitative  stanzas. 

The  poems  are  arranged  chronologically, 
and  thus  become  a  versified  commentary, 
as  delightful  as  it  is  authentic,  on  the  mar- 
vel of  the  Pope's  life  and  labors.  The 
volume  contains  an  ample  Appendix  of 
Notes — historical,  critical,  exegetical. 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  STAFF. 

**  Thrids  hadde  she  been  at  Jerusalem  ; 
She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  strem  ; 
At  Rome  she  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloigne, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  Jame,  and  at  Coloigne, 
She  koud^  muchel  of  wandrynge  by  the  weye." 

THE  Spirit  that  animated  the  Crusader  animated  the  pilgrim. 
Piety,  curiosity,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  adventure, 
the  natural  sentiment  which  makes  one  spot  of  ground  more  hal- 
lowed than  another, — a  sentiment  as  old  as  religion, — the  natural 
restlessness  of  the  human  heart, — a  restlessness  as  old  as  human- 
ity. With  the  decay  of  the  Crusades  began  the  passion  for  pil- 
grimage which  reached  its  height  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
which  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  begun  to  send  men  wan- 
dering from  land  to  land  and  from  sea  to  sea,  broadening  their 
outlook,  sharpening  their  wits,  uniting  them  in  a  common  bond  of 
faith  and  sympathy,  teaching  them  to  observe  the  virtues  of  hos- 
pitality, courtesy,  and  kindness.  Much  has  been  urged  against 
the  pilgrim,  even  the  genuine  pilgrim;  but  it  counts  for  little 
when  contrasted  with  his  gain.  His  was  not  the  wisdom  of 
Franklin.  He  spent  time,  strength,  and  money  with  reckless 
prodigality.  He  neglected  duties  near  at  hand.  He  ran  sharp 
risks  of  shipwreck  and  robbers  and  pestilence.  But  he  was  lifted, 
for  a  time  at  least,  out  of  the  common  round  of  life ;  he  aspired, 
however  lamely,  after  spiritual  growth ;  and  he  assisted  the  slow 
progress  of  civilization  by  breaking  through  the  barriers  which 
divided  nation  from  nation  in  the  remoteness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  universality  of  a  custom  is  pledge  of  its  worth.  Pious 
Egyptians  speeding  along  the  waterways  to  the  temple  of  Bubas- 
tis,  pious  Hindoos  wandering  over  India  to  the  countless  shrines 
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hallowed  by  legend  and  prayer,  pious  Moslems  making  their  pain- 
ful journey  to  Mecca,  pioiis  Christians  turning  their  rapt  faces  to 
Palestine — from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day  we  see 
the  long  procession  of  pilgrims  moving  to  and  fro  over  the  little 
earth,  linking  shore  to  shore  and  century  to  century.  Never 
without  disaster,  never  without  privations,  never  without  the 
echoes  of  disparagement,  never  wholly  discouraged  nor  abashed, 
the  procession  winds  brokenly  along.  The  pilgrims  who  visit 
Lourdes  in  this  year  of  grace  are  not  mere  victims  of  a  spasmodic 
enthusiasm.  They  are  the  inheritors  of  the  world's  traditions,  and 
of  the  world's  emotions. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  the  year  202.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first  eccle- 
siastic to  undertake  the  journey,  but  the  records  that  survive  from 
this  period  of  limited  authorship  are  few  and  far  between.  It  was 
not  until  a  century  later  that  the  Empress  Helena  stirred  the 
hearts  of  Christendom,  and  gave  the  impetus  that  sent  thousands 
of  pilgrims  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Redeemer.  Many  who 
could  not  reach  Palestine  travelled  as  far  as  Rome,  to  pray  at  the 
tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  From  time  to  time  the  Church 
gently  checked  an  enthusiasm  which  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Women,  then  condemned  to  much  staying  at  home, 
showed  an  ardor  for  pilgrimage  as  natural  as  it  was  disconcerting. 
Nuns  joyously  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  leave — without 
broken  vows — their  convent  walls,  and  tread  for  a  time  the  beaten 
ways  of  earth.  They  found  shelter  on  the  road  in  other  houses 
of  religion,  where  all  such  devout  wanderers  were  lodged,  and 
generously  entertained. 

For  the  virtues  which  blossomed  most  fairly  along  the 
pilgrim's  track  were  chivalry  and  hospitality.  For  him  a  brother- 
hood of  knights  guarded  the  robber-haunted  forests  of  Germany. 
For  him  the  Spanish  nobles  kept  watch  and  ward  over  their 
mountain  passes.  For  him  the  galleys  of  St.  John  swept  the 
Mediterranean  in  search  of  Algerine  pirates.  For  him  the  Hos- 
pitalers built  their  first  asylum.  For  him  rang  out  the  Templar's 
battle-cry,  "  Beausant !  Beausant !  "  as  the  striped  banner  with  its 
crimson  cross  bore  down  into  the  fray.  The  pilgrim  paid  no 
tithes,  nor  toll.     Monasteries   opened   to   him   their   gates.     In 
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every  seaport,  and  in  many  a  royal  burgh,  houses  were  erected 
and  maintained  for  his  accommodation.  In  Calais  stood  the  old 
Maison  Dieu  with  its  wide  hospitable  doors.  Coventry  was  the 
first  of  English  towns  to  provide  a  similar  shelter.  These  houses 
were  either  endowed  by  pious  benefactors,  or  supported  by  the 
strong  and  wealthy  Guilds.  In  Lincoln  the  Guild  of  the  Resur- 
rection, founded  in  1374,  had  the  following  rule  :  "  If  any  brother 
wishes  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Saint  James  of  Galicia,  or 
the  Holy  Land,  he  shall  forewarn  the  Guild ;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers shall  go  with  him  to  the  city  gate,  and  each  shall  give  him 
at  least  a  half-penny."  Other  Guilds  lent  weightier  service.  Turn 
where  we  may,  we  see  on  every  side  the  animosities  of  nations 
softened,  and  the  self-seeking  of  the  human  heart  subdued  by  the 
force  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  bound  hard-fighting  Christen- 
dom together. 

Rivalry  there  was  in  plenty,  as  shrine  after  shrine  rose  into 
fame  and  fortune.  Palestine  lay  far  away,  and  the  journey  thither 
was  beset  by  difficulties  and  dangers.  Rome  held  the  great  relics 
which  from  earliest  years  had  drawn  thousands  of  pilgrims  to 
worship  at  her  altars.  Spain  came  next  in  degree  with  the 
famous  shrine  of  Compostella  in  Galicia,  where  lay  the  bones  of 
her  patron,  St.  James.  So  popular  was  this  pilgrimage  that  in  the 
year  1434  no  less  than  2,460  licenses  were  granted  in  England  to 
travellers  bound  for  Compostella.  Cologne  claimed  the  relics  of 
the  Magi.  France,  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the  shrine  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  and  the  beautiful  pilgrimage  churches  of  Bou- 
logne and  Rocamadour.  The  last,  fair  still  in  its  decay,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Great  kings  and  greater  sol- 
diers, Simon  de  Montford  among  them,  had  come  as  penitents  to 
its  rock -built  sanctuaiy;  and  so  many  English  were  counted 
among  its  visitors  that  we  find  that  arch-grumbler.  Piers  Plow- 
man, bitterly  conjuring  his  countrymen  to  stay  away. 

"  Right  so,  if  thou  be  Religious,  renne  thou  never  ferther 
To  Rome  ne  to  Rochemadore. "  • 

,  In  good  truth  there  were  shrines  in  plenty  at  home.  Glaston- 
bury, the  resting-place  of  Joseph  of  Arimethea,  where  grew  the 
holy  thorn-tree.  Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  where  all  might  see  the 
standard  of  the  martyred   King,  and  where,  to  keep  it  company, 
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Coeur  de  Lion  sent  the  captured  banner  of  the  King  of  Cyprus. 
Waltham,  or  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  founded  by  that  devout  and 
warlike  Dane,  Tovi,  to  guard  the  mysterious  cross  of  black  marble, 
of  which  none  knew  the  history.  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb 
at  Westminster.  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  the  best-loved  church 
in  England,  and  the  ever-famous  shrine  of  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket 
at  Canterbury.  "  Optimus  egrorum  medicus  fit  Thomas  bono- 
rum,"  was  the  motto  engraved  on  the  Httle  pewter  flasks  brought 
back  by  Canterbury  pilgrims.  "  For  good  people  who  are  ill, 
Thomas  is  the  best  of  physicians." 

Miracles  apart,  it  was  well  to  take  the  open  road,  and  live  for 
a  few  days,  or  for  a  few  weeks,  in  rain  and  sunshine.  It  was 
well  to  escape  the  dreadful  ministrations  of  doctors,  and  trust  to 
St.  Thomas,  who  at  all  events  would  not  bleed  and  purge 
his  patient's  life  away.  It  was  well  to  quit  the  foulness  of  the 
towns,  to  push  aside  the  engrossing  cares  of  life,  and  to  see  the 
fair  face  of  an  English  summer.  Many  a  cure  was  wrought  be- 
fore the  shrine  was  gained,  and  a  hopeful  heart  is  ever  a  tonic  for 
body  and  soul  together.  The  most  constant  and  the  most  curious 
reproach  cast  by  reformers  at  the  pilgrims  is  that  they  were  cheer- 
ful, even  merry,  and  that  they  went  their  way  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  an  irritating  spirit  of  enjoyment.  One  Master  William 
Thorpe,  a  sour  and  godly  man,  protested  sternly  in  1407  against 
the  number  of  "  men  and  women  that  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Can- 
terbury, to  Beverley,  to  Karlington,  to  Walsinghame,  or  to  any 
such  other  places !  "  His  accusations  were  three  in  number. 
The  pilgrims  spent  "  their  goodes  in  waste," — which  was  true. 
They  boasted,  not  always  truthfully,  of  what  they  had  seen, — a 
reprehensible  habit  of  travellers  since  man  first  roamed  the  earth. 
And,  worst  of  all,  they  sang,  rang  little  bells — the  Canterbury 
bells — and  made  a  joyous  clatter  on  the  road.  To  this,  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deeming  light  hearts  as  near 
to  grace  as  sad  ones,  stoutly  replied  that  pilgrims  did  well  to  sing 
and  be  as  cheerful  as  the  hardships  of  the  way  permitted.  If  a 
man's  foot  were  cut  and  bleeding,  it  were  better  for  him  to  sing 
than  to  be  silent,  "  for  with  soche  solace  the  travell  and  weari- 
nesse  of  pylgremes  is  lightely  and  merily  broughte  forthe." 

Not  all  pilgrimages,  however,  were  undertaken  in  this  jocund 
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spirit.  Figures  terrible  and  tragic  loom  up  in  the  darkness  of  his- 
tory. The  unhappy  Count  of  Anjou,  driven  like  Orestes  by  the 
stings  of  conscience,  wandered  from  shrine  to  shrine,  seeking 
pardon  for  nameless  crimes.  From  Guyenne  to  Picardy  walked 
two  noble  Breton  brothers,  their  heavy  chains  eating  into  their 
flesh,  their  heavier  hearts  burdened  with  unendurable  remorse. 
Even  less  sinful  men  were  sometimes  inclined  to  penitence.  The 
Lord  of  Joinville,  before  setting  forth  with  St.  Louis  on  the 
seventh  Crusade,  walked  in  his  shirt  to  every  shrine  within  twenty 
leagues  of  his  castle,  imploring  strength  of  arm  and  grace  of  soul. 
In  blither  mood,  De  Werchin,  Seneschal  of  Hainault,  started  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella.  The  journey  was  long, 
and  by  way  of  diversifying  it,  the  good  Seneschal  despatched 
messengers  announcing  his  readiness  to  meet  any  knight,  French, 
English,  or  Spanish,  who  would  engage  with  him  in  a  friendly  pas- 
sage of  arms.  That  none  who  coveted  this  pleasure  might  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  it,  he  gave  his  itinerary  with  great  care,  and 
even  offered  to  turn  aside  from  his  road  as  far  as  twenty  leagues, 
for  the  felicity  of  a  little  fighting.  Surely  St.  James,  who  has 
ever  been  the  patron  of  soldiers,  and  who  has  turned  the  tide  of 
more  than  one  hard-fought  battle,  must  have  smiled  kindly  upon 
that  brave  and  pious  pilgrim,  when  he  knelt  in  his  battered  armor 
before  the  glittering  shrine. 

Kings  and  queens  frequently  went  upon  pilgrimages.  Henry 
the  Second  of  England  journeyed  all  the  way  to  Rocamadour, 
and  the  four  English  Edwards  knelt  in  turn  at  the  feet  of  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham.  Jusserand  tells  us  that  the  royal  fee  on 
such  occasions  was  seven  shillings ;  the  ordinances  of  Edward  the 
Second  make  especial  mention  of  the  sum.  It  does  not  seem 
munificent,  when  we  remember  that  Canute  took  off  his  crown 
and  laid  it  on  Saint  Edmund's  shrine ;  but  there  were  occasions 
when  even  seven  shillings  were  notably  lacking.  The  Chronicles 
of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  quoted  by  Carlyle  in  Past  and  Present, 
relate  minutely  how  King  John  came  to  Saint  Edmundsbury  with 
a  large  retinue,  how  he  gave  the  Abbot  thirteen  pence,  beseeching 
in  return  a  Mass,  and  presented  to  the  shrine  a  silken  cloak,  which 
was  carried  promptly  away  by  one  of  his  followers,  so  that  the 
monks  beheld  it  no  more.     When  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Cath- 
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arine  of  Arragon  visited  Walsingham,.the  King  bestowed  upon 
the  image  a  valuable  necklace,  and  perhaps  was  not  unmoved 
subsequently  by  a  desire  to  have  it  back  again. 

"  Of  all  our  Ladyes,  I  love  best  our  Lady  of  Walsyngham," 
says  Sir  Thomas  More  in  one  of  his  "  Dyalogues,"  reflecting  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  past  three  hundred  years,  and  defending 
the  ancient  custom  of  pilgrimages  from  the  raillery  of  Erasmus. 
The  road  to  Walsingham,  like  the  road  to  Canterbury,  was  called 
the  "  Pilgrims*  Way  "  ;  the  town  was  full  of  inns  and  lodgings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  devout,  and  "  manye  faire  myracles  " 
were  witnessed  at  the  shrine.  It  was  the  Virgin  of  Walsingham 
who  rescued  the  Norman  Knight,  Sir  Raaf  Boitetourt,  from  the 
fury  of  his  foes,  by  drawing  him  swiftly'  and  gently  within  her 
blessed  walls. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  Walsingham  in  the  Paston 
letters.  John  Paston's  wife,  troubled  by  the  news  of  her  husband's 
illness,  writes  to  him  lovingly :  "  My  mother  behested  (vowed) 
another  image  of  wax  of  the  weight  of  you  to  our  Lady  of  Wal- 
singham ;  and  she  sent  four  nobles  to  the  four  orders  of  friars  at 
Norwich  to  pray  for  you ;  and  I  have  behested  a  pilgrimage  to 
Walsingham  and  to  Saint  Leonards  for  you."  Again,  Justice 
Yelverton  thanks  John  Paston  "  especially  for  that  ye  do  much 
for  our  Lady's  house  at  Walsingham,  which  I  trust  verily  ye  do 
the  rather  for  the  great  love  that  ye  deem  I  have  thereto,  for  truly 
if  I  be  drawn  to  any  worship  or  welfare,  and  discharge  of  mine 
enemies'  danger,  I  ascribe  it  unto  our  Lady." 

In  proportion  to  the  piety  of  the  pilgrim  flames  the  wrath  of 
the  reformer.  Denunciations  from  poets  of  a  radical  turn,  like 
Langland  and  Skelton,  echo  shrilly  through  English  letters. 

**  Pylgrimis  and  palmers  plyghten  hem  togederes, 
To  seken  seint  James  and  seintes  at  Rome, 
Wenten  forth  in  hure  way  with  many  unwyse  tales. 
And  haven  leve  to  lyen  alle  hure  lyf-tyme." 

This  sounds  like  the  bitterness  of  the  stay-at-home  resenting  with 
his  whole  soul  the  allurement  of  travellers'  tales, — tales  to  which 
Chaucer  lent  a  tolerant  ear.  A  century  and  more  later,  when  re- 
form had  had  its  way,  when  the ^ relics  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  when  our  Lady's  image  had  been  flung  from 
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its  altar  into  the  nearest  well,  and  Cranmer  in  his  "  Catechism  " 
had  alluded  to  vows  and  pilgrimages  as  half-forgotten  errors,  one 
poor  faithful  soul  was  accused  in  1542  of  going  to  Walsingham, — 
not  blithely,  indeed,  with  song  and  ringing  of  bells,  but  sad,  fear- 
ful and  forlorn,  to  pray  at  the  defaced  and  empty  shrine. 

There  was  a  little  chapel  built  on  one  of  the  eastern  piers  of 
old  London  Bridge,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 
Hither  came  the  pilgrims  bound  for  Canterbury,  or  for  the  far-off 
shrines  of  Compostella  and  Rocamadour,  to  beg  a  blessing  on 
their  journey,  and  many  were  the  curious  eyes  that  watched  them 
faring  forth.  To-day,  when  no  spot  is  remote,  and  nothing  is  un- 
known, it  is  hard  to  realize  the  interest  once  attached  to  the  nomad, 
or  his  importance  as  a  link  in  the  human  chain.  At  a  time  when  the 
mass  of  mankind  learned  orally  what  it  learned  at  all,  when  news 
travelled  slowly  over  the  country-side,  and  rumor  passed  from 
one  village  ale-house  to  another,  people  were  preserved  from  men- 
tal stagnation  by  the  "  unwyse  tales  "  which  Langland  found  so 
reprehensible.  They  heard  how  a  fair  and  famous  courtesan,  smit- 
ten with  blindness,  travelled  to  Rocamadour,  beseeching  a  cure, 
and  how,  kneeling  outside  the  walls,  she  was  withheld  by  an  in- 
visible power  from  entering  the  sanctuary.  Then,  confessing  her 
sins  with  tears  and  lamentations,  she  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair — 

**a  net 
Wherein  no  more  shall  souls  be  snared  and  slain," 

and  offered  it  to  the  Virgin  in  token  of  amendment.  This  being 
done,  the  barrier  was  lifted,  she  hastened  into  the  church,  "  giving 
praise  to  the  Mother  of  God,"  and  sight  was  restored  to  her  eyes. 
Many  were  the  miracles  related  by  pilgrims,  and  bewildering 
were  the  wonders  they  described.  The  zeal  for  relics  having  far 
outrun  discretion,  a  vast  hoard  of  heterogeneous  and  apocryphal 
objects  had  been  collected  in  every  church,  and  were  reverenced 
indiscriminately  by  the  devout.  Our  ancestors  were  not  wont  to 
reason  very  distinctly  on  these  or  on  other  matters ;  the  marvel- 
lous offered  no  obstacle  to  their  credulity;  and  the  complete 
absence  of  an  historic  background  annihilated  for  them  a  dozen 
and  more  intervening  centuries.  When  told  that  the  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  reposed  in  a  church  at  Amiens,  they  neither  cal- 
culated the  probabilities  of  the  case,  nor  inquired  into  its  ways  and 
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means.  When  a  few  far-travelled  pilgrims  heard  that  the  same 
relic  was  claimed  by  a  church  in  Constantinople,  they  either  be- 
came partisans— a  natural  sentiment — or  argued  with  the  simple 
sagacity  of  Sir  John  Manndeville.  Which  was  the  true  head  he 
could  not  tell.  "I  wot  nere  but  God  knowethe ;  but  in  what  wyse 
than  men  worschippen  it,  the  blessed  seynte  John  holt  him  a-payd." 

This  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  argument.  Pilgrims, 
reaching  back  dimly  into  a  shrouded  past,  grasped  at  the  relic 
which  bridged  for  them  the  chasm,  and  felt  the  mysterious  bless- 
edness of  association.  If  it  were  not  what  it  was  believed  to  be, 
the  saints,  well  aware  both  of  men's  fallibility  and  of  their  good 
faith, — would  undoubtedly  "  holt  them  a-payd."  The  same  sen- 
timent hallows  the  ground  of  Palestine,  and  finds  expression  in 
the  sygnys  or  medals  which  now,  as  six  hundred  years  ago,  play 
such  a  prominent  part  in  pilgrimages.  We  know  how  little  such 
customs  change  when  we  read  of  the  fourteenth  century  pilgrims 
at  Rocamadour,  and  see  the  twentieth  century  pilgrims  at 
Lourdes.  The  Rocamadour  medals  were  made  of  pewter, 
stamped  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  pierced  with  holes  so 
that  they  could  be  sewn  to  the  cap  or  dress.  The  right  to  make 
and  sell  them  belonged  exclusively  to  the  family  of  De  Valon, 
and  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in  return  for  military  service. 
So  large  were  the  sales,  and  so  comfortable  the  profits,  that  the 
thrifty  townspeople  constantly  infringed  upon  the  seignorial  privi- 
lege, and  flooded  the  market,  in  defiance  of  all  authority,  with 
contraband  medals, — a  pardonable  offence,  not  without  parallel  in 
every  age  and  land. 

The  Canterbury  sygnys  were  in  the  shape  of  little  flasks ;  at 
Compostella  they  were  minute  cockle-shells ;  at  Amiens  they 
bore  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  "  Ecce  Signum  faciei  beati 
Johannis  Baptiste."  So  pleased  were  pilgrims  with  these  devices, 
and  so  proud  to  wear  the  mementos  of  their  piety, — as  the  Mos- 
lem, returned  from  Mecca,  wears  his  green  turban, — that  we  find 
Erasmus  mocking  at  their  appearance, — "  clothyd  with  cockle- 
schelles,  and  laden  on  every  side  with  bunches  of  lead  and  tynne." 
There  is  not  a  shrine  in  Europe  to-day,  unprovided  with  similar 
tokens.  At  Auray,  medals  of  St.  Anne  ;  at  Padua,  medals  of  St. 
Anthony ;  at  Avila,  medals  of  St.  Theresa ;  at  Prague,  medals  of 
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the  Holy  Infant ;  at  Loretto,  medals  of  the  Santa  Casa ;  at  Paray- 
le-Monial,  medals  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  at  the  charming  old  pil- 
grimage church  of  Maria  Plain  near  Salzburg,  medals  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  uncovering  the  Divine  Child ;  at  Lourdes,  more 
medals  and  rosaries  than  one  can  imagine  all  Catholic  Christen- 
dom buying  in  the  next  three  hundred  years. 

Yet  bought  they  are,  and  could  Erasmus  behold  the  pilgrims 
leaving  Lourdes,  he  would  deem  himself  once  more  on  the  Wal- 
singham  way.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  French  country  people, 
laden  with  the  heavy  baskets  which  hold  their  supply  of  food, 
grasping  the  inevitable  umbrellas,  as  big  and  bulky  as  folded 
tents,  and  burdened  furthermore  with  an  assortment  of  pious 
souvenirs  that  require  the  utmost  care  in  handling.  They  move 
slowly  in  little  groups  from  image  to  image  in  the  lower  church. 
Some  scholar  of  the  party  spells  out  the  name  of  each  saint,  and 
then  all  softly  rub  their  miscellaneous  treasures — beads,  scapu- 
lars, medals,  benitiers, — up  and  down  the  statue's  robe  and  feet. 
Some  old,  old  misty  notion  of  the  blessedness  of  touch  dwells  con- 
fusedly in  their  minds.  Their  contentment  is  beautiful  to  behold. 
They  alone  know  by  what  sacrifices  and  privations  these  few  days 
of  pilgrimage  were  made  possible ;  but  we  know  when  we  look 
at  them  how  much  they  have  gained.  New  sensations  ;  the  sud- 
den opening  of  the  world's  closed  doors,  revealing  to  them  a 
little  corner  amid  wide  mysterious  spaces ;  the  stirring  of  the 
heart  in  the  presence  of  sacred  things ;  one  keen  experience  in  a 
monotonously  bucolic  life ;  one  deep  breath  of  a  diviner  air ; 
something  desired,  achieved,  and  remembered;  what  generous 
mind  doubts  that  all  this  is  better  than  sensibly  staying  at  home  ? 
No  observer  could  have  stood  at  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's  in  the 
Spring  of  1900,  when  the  pilgrims  of  every  land  thronged  up  the 
sunlit  steps,  without  learning  once  for  all  the  value  of  emotions. 
The  crowd  stared,  jostled,  chattered,  as  it  swept  along,  and  then, 
entering  those  vast,  harmonious  aisles,  fell  silent,  while  there  came 
a  look  into  every  face  that  could  never  be  mistaken  nor  forgotten. 
It  was  the  leaping  of  the  human  soul  to  the  ideal.  It  was  an  in- 
articulate nunc  dimittis  as  the  pilgrim  entered  upon  the  inheritance 
of  ages. 

Agnes  Repplier. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  MARYLAND  MARRIAGE  QUESTION:  A. D.  1713. 

SOME  years  ago,  we  first  lighted  upon  a  Case  of  Conscience, 
forwarded  from  Maryland  about  the  year  171 3,  and  now 
duly  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Stonyhurst  College,  England. 
Recently  we  found  a  second  document  in  the  same  archives,  treat- 
ing of  the  same  question  and  contemporary  with  the  other  paper, 
but  not  forwarded  from  Maryland.  We  were  surprised  that  so 
interesting  a  literary  relic  of  the  olden  times  should  have  escaped 
notice  and  comment,  when  the  other  copies  of  American  historical 
remains  were  sent  over  from  these  archives,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  were  largely  given  to  the  American  public.^ 

A  reason  or  two  does  occur,  why  the  ancient  paper  should 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  very  worthy  Henry  Foley,  SJ., 
who  has  deserved  so  well  in  other  respects  of  the  EngHsh  and 
American  literary  world.  One  is,  that  at  least  the  first  page  of 
the  Maryland  missionary's  case  is  well  nigh  undecipherable ;  and 
Brother  Foley's  eyesight  failed  him  in  his  latter  years.  Then  the 
huge  folio  sheets,  to  the  extent  of  three  pages  and  three  lines,  are 
written  over  in  the  minute  characters  of  a  missionary,  who  has  not 
the  luxury  of  much  paper,  or  probably  of  much  postage,  to  spare. 
Again,  the  Latin  style  is  tied  up  and  knotted,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  abbreviations,  as  well  as  the  close  syllogisms,  of  a  strictly 
scholastic  style.  Finally,  history,  not  theology,  was  the  object  of 
the  quest  for  which  the  worthy  Brother's  services  had  been  en- 
gaged; though  some  live  points  of  history  were  passed  over 
when  this  document  was  neglected. 

The  title  could  not  have  failed  to  be  observed  ;  for  it  is  quite 
legible : 

Quaestio 

An    Disparitas  cultus  sit  Impedimentu   dirimens  Matrimoniu  in 

Marylandid. 

"  An  Inquiry,  Whether  difference  of  religion  is  an  invalidating  im- 
pediment of  Matrimony  in  Maryland."  And,  on  the  blank  part 
of  the  fourth  page  reserved  for  the  address,  the  writer,  who  must 

^  Stonyhurst  College  Archives ;  documents  chiefly  from  the  fourth  folio  volume 
of  the  series  called  "Anglia  A." 
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also  be  the  author  of  the  case,  puts  this  superscription,  which  is 
sufficiently  legible : 

Quaesiio 

de 

Disparitate  Cultus. 

W.  K.2 

His  hand,  like  his  style,  is  enviable.  To  its  distinctness  we  may 
refer  the  scant  residue  of  legibility  on  the  first  page,  in  defiance  of 
damp,  wear  and  tear,  goldbeater's  skin,  and,  we  fear,  progressive 
deterioration.  It  was  probably  Dr.  Oliver  who  applied  the  gold- 
beater's skin.  But,  like  other  remedies  of  former  times  for  heal- 
ing the  complaints  of  manuscripts  or  curing  the  ills  of  mortal 
men,  the  nostrum  has  only  aggravated  the  disease. 

I. 

To  cull  first  the  historical  items  in  and  around  the  missionary's 
paper,  we  may  remark  that,  without  a  doubt,  "  W.  K. "  is  the 
Jesuit  Father  William  Killick,  or  Wood,  who  went  to  Maryland 
in  i/cx),  was  professed  at  some  date  after  1705,  and  died  there  in 
1720.  The  estimate  formed  of  him  by  several  English  Provin- 
cials was  substantially  that  his  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  his  success  in  studies  had  corresponded  therewith ;  that,  in 
matters  of  practical  administration,  his  abilities  improved  with 
time,  and  his  experience  became  considerable.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  qualified  for  teaching,  for  the  missionary  life,  and 
for  most  positions  in  the  Society,  **  so  far,"  subjoined  one  Provin- 
cial, "as  his  health  permits."  This  promising  young  man  was, a 
native  of  Surrey ;  his  true  name  was  Guillick  or  Killick,  not 
Wood ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  writing  this  case,  which  we  venture 
to  place  at  about  the  year  171 3,  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  his  fiftieth  year.  For  the  continual  bad 
health  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
particular  grudge  against  quinine ;  nor  did  his  family  connection 
with  the  Jesuits'  bark  mollify  his  resentment.  He  says  to  his 
Provincial,  Father  De  Sabran  or  Whitmore,  writing  on  July  14, 

2  Ston)rhurst  MSS.  ;  Anglia  A,  iv.  No.  108,  1 ;  ff.  224-5. 
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1 710,  that  his  indisposition  of  body  is  "almost  continual;  yet 
very  seldom  makes  me  bed-sick.  Twas  first  in  part  occasion'd 
(as  I  think)  by  that  ugly  Jesuits  powder,  wh  was  given  me,  I  sup- 
pose, too  crude,  in  the  last  year  I  lived  in  y  parts,  for  the  cure 
of  small  ague.     The  cure  was  far  worse  than  y®  disease." 

No  date  appears  anywhere  in  the  case.  He  makes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  foundation  of  the  colony  as  having  taken  place 
"  about  80  years  ago."  The  experimental  knowledge,  which 
he  draws  upon  to  develop  his  arguments  about  Maryland,  does 
also  imply  that  a  sufficient  length  of  time  had  passed  over  his 
head  in  that  American  mission.  It  i-s  from  this  experience 
that  he  furnishes  the  historical  items,  which  we  shall  record 
immediately. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  pass  a  remark  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  second  paper,  which  we  have  found  in  the  same 
archives  upon  the  same  question.  It  reproduces  substantially 
Father  Killick's  argumentation,  only  amplified,  reconstructed 
according  to  another  writer's  conception  of  the  thesis,  and  illus- 
trated with  quotations,  which  seem  to  show  that,  unlike  the 
Maryland  missionary,  the  composer  of  this  second  paper  is  at 
home  among  his  books.  Abbreviations  have  been  largely  dis- 
pensed with ;  no  pressure  appears  for  economizing  paper  and 
space ;  and,  were  it  not  for  a  theological  misconception  which  we 
find  adopted  in  this  second  redaction  from  Father  Killick's  first 
production,  we  should  have  taken  this  paper  to  come  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  General  Revisors  in  Rome,  or  one  of  the  theo- 
logical professors,  and  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Father  Gen- 
eral for  presentation  to  a  Sacred  Congregation,  in  eight  carefully 
written  and  easily  read  quarto  pages.  This  document  is  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Stonyhurst  archives  quite  apart  from  the  volume  con- 
taining the  well-known  American  documents ;  and  it  looks  as  \{  it 
were  a  later  acquisition  than  the  others.^ 

While  all  the  facts  that  are  of  missionary  import  are  second- 
hand on  the  part  of  this  professor,  and  are  lacking  in  the  more 
vivid  touches  of  the  writer  who  has  actual  experience  of  Mary- 
land, still  there  are  just  two  slight  phrases,  on  matter  of  fact, 
which  he  may  have  borrowed  elsewhere.     On  the  other  hand,  it 

'  Stonyhurst  MSS.,  B.  ii,  12  ;  a  4to  vol.;  document  i  ;  8  pp. 
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is  quite  clear  that  the  missionary  was  wanting  in  the  resources  of 
the  home  professor,  and  he  must  have  been  drawing  on  his 
memory  and  his  notes  for  his  learning.  This  was  the  most  salient 
feature  in  his  paper,  when  first  we  read  it,  how  a  missionary  could 
produce  such  a  thesis  with  such  apparent  facility,  and  with  such 
conscious  security.  Now,  on  deciphering  it  more  accurately,  we 
find  towards  the  close  this  statement :  Consulatur  la  Croix  alibi  ; 
non  enim  habeo  mecu  ejus  tomu  de  matrim^  verba  praecitata  ante  a 
notavera.  La  Croix,  De  Legibus,  is  the  author  whom  he  uses 
most  regularly.  Others  come  in  only  incidentally — Laymann, 
Bellarmine,  Tyrinus.  On  the  whole,  we  are  prone  to  infer  that 
the  missionary  possessed  in  his  head  or  in  his  notes  quite  a  fund 
of  canon  law  and  theology. 

II. 

Such  being  the  historical  points  relating  to  his  person,  we  may 
state  now  the  historical  data  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  use  in 
treating  his  subject-matter.  They  are  some  social  and  econom- 
ical conditions  of  Maryland,  and  we  shall  cite  them  at  once. 

He  says  that  the  difficulty,  which  he  is  proposing,  arises  from 
the  presence  in  Maryland  of  many  Negroes  and  Quakers.  These 
being  unbaptized  are  unbelievers;  and  the  matrimonial  impedi- 
ment of  disparitas  cultus  affects  all  marriages  of  Christians  with 
them.  In  view  of  impracticable  consequences,  which  Father  Kil- 
lick  amplifies,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  such  consequences  have 
no  right  to  exist  at  all ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  condition 
of  unbelief  or  infidelity  in  the  Negro  and  Quaker  is  not  what  was 
contemplated  by  the  impediment,  and,  therefore,  is  not  affected  by 
the  same.  At  most,  the  impediment  should  be  only  prohibitive. 
It  should  not  be  disabling,  or,  as  the  term  is,  "  diriment." 

The  Negroes,  he  says  while  developing  his  first  argument, 
"  are  in  the  hands  of  Christian  masters,  who  are  able  and  who 
mean  to  prevent  them  from  blaspheming  Christ."  Nay,  the  Ne- 
groes themselves  never  venture  on  such  a  thing ;  but  they  are 
happy  enough  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  receive  baptism,  espe- 
cially when  the  prospect  of  marriage  holds  out  an  inducement 
{p'sertim  matrimonio  invitante).     Secondly,  as  to  the  Quakers, 
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they  believe  in  Christ  after  their  own  fashion,  and  they  worship 
Him  as  much  as  the  other  Protestant  Christians.  Wherefore,  if 
these  unbelievers,  improperly  so  called,  had  lived  at  the  time  when 
this  impediment  was  introduced,  whether  as  a  precaution  against 
perversion  or  as  a  mark  of  hatred  for  Judaism,  no  law  or  custom 
invalidating  marriage  among  such  persons  would  ever  have  come 
into  vogue,  any  more  than  among  the  rest  of  the  heretics  {inter 
reliquos  haereticos). 

In  the  second  argument  he  says  of  the  Negroes :  "  These 
slaves  are  bought  by  merchants ;  and  they  are  forced  to  cohabit 
with  unmarried  Christian  Negroes."  "  They  are  rarely  permitted 
to  marry  the  slaves  of  other  masters  ;  and  they  are  oftentimes 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  being  matched  with  unmarried  Chris- 
tians, whence  the  latter  must  marry  these  infidels,  or  else  live  in 
the  continual  and  proximate  occasion  of  sin."  Here  it  is  that  the 
European  paper  introduces  a  statement  which  does  not  appear  so 
expressed  in  the  American  one :  Nam  coguntur  ab  heris  eodent 
uti  lee  to  (vel  nullo). 

In  his  fourth  argument  Father  Killick  casts  a  glance  back  at 
the  historical  origin  of  Maryland.  "  You  will  say,"  he  argues, 
"  that  this  custom  came  into  use  as  a  law  in  Maryland  also,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  settlement  by  Europeans.  The  answer 
to  that  is  :  It  was  never  accepted  by  Protestants  and  Quakers, 
who  make  up  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this  Province.  It  was, 
indeed,  brought  into  practice  by  a  few  priests,  but  through  a  mis- 
taken notion  and  against  their  will.  From  the  beginning  (that  is, 
about  80  years  ago),  there  were  few  Negroes  here,  or  Quakers. 
So  there  was  never,  or  rarely,  an  occasion  for  bringing  this  cus- 
tom into  use."  Here  he  writes  "  custom  "  as  a  correction  over 
the  word  "law,"  which  he  erases;  and  he  continues:  "After- 
wards, as  time  went  on,  the  number  of  these  classes  increased ; 
and  then  at  last  it  was  seen  and  felt  what  a  vast  difficulty  attended 
the  prevalence  of  this  custom."  Here  again  the  second  writer 
introduces  a  local  item  somewhat  different.  Instead  of  saying 
nine-tenths  of  the  Province  are  Protestants  and  Quakers,  he  puts 
it  thus  :  vix  vigeshna  paj^s  est  Catholica,  "  hardly  the  one-twen- 
tieth part  is  Catholic." 

In  the  first  of  the  two  appendices,  which  Father  Killick  adds, 
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he  inserts  one  further  historical  item,  bearing  on  the  condition  of 
religious  life  and  intercourse.  Speaking  of  the  presumed  ground 
on  which  such  a  law  rests,  that  of  apostasy  resulting  from  these 
marriages,  he  denies  that  the  presumption  holds,  either  as  to  the 
fact  of  apostasy  unto  infidelity,  or  as  to  the  danger.  "  In  this 
Province  you  will  scarcely  find  any  apostasies  of  that  kind.  The 
law,  then,  is  founded  on  the  presumed  danger  of  such  apostasies. 
But  neither  is  there  such  a  danger  among  the  Negroes,  as  was 
said  before ;  nor  among  the  Quakers  is  there  danger  of  aposta- 
tizing to  Judaism  or  paganism,  but  only  to  Quakerism,  which  falls 
in  very  much  with  Protestantism." 

From  these  statements  of  fact  concerning  the  life  of  the  colony 
we  pass  on  to  the  statements  of  right,  and  his  arguments. 

III. 

The  thesis  is  one  which  is  based  entirely  upon  the  conditions 
of  dire  necessity.  The  missionary  discountenances  all  such  mar- 
riages with  persons  unbaptized.  He  would  have  them  barred  by 
an  impediment ;  but  a  prohibitive  and  preventive  one,  not  a  diri- 
ment and  destructive  one.  In  the  face  of  what  he  considers  an 
impossible  situation,  he  argues  against  enforcing  a  disabling  law, 
which  does  disable,  and  yet  does  not  prevent.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  prevent,  and  not  attempt  to  disable.  Wherefore,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  origin  of  this  impediment ;  to  its  application  and 
effects.  And  he  calls  for  the  substitution  of  a  prohibitive  impedi- 
ment, which  will  at  least  ensure  for  such  illicit  marriages  their 
intrinsic  validity,  and  will  not  transform  them  into  organized 
unions  of  sin. 

His  thesis  begins  in  scholastic  style  with  the  opposite  or  affir- 
mative opinion,  and  its  proofs,  as  against  his  own.  Then  he  fol- 
lows with  the  negative  opinion,  and  enlarges  upon  it. 

"Arguments  for  the  affirmative. 

"  First.  For  six  hundred  years  and  more  there  has  come  into 
force  throughout  Europe  the  custom  of  regarding  as  invalid  the 
marriage  of  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever,  who  is  not  baptized. 
But  that  custom  has  the  force  of  law.  Therefore.  Secondly. 
Laymann  says  here,  that  a  marriage  of  this  kind,  even  with  a 
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catechumen,  is  by  ecclesiastical  law  null  and  void."  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  canon  Si  Chrisma  sit,  "  That  is,  if  the  person,  says 
the  Gloss,  be  catechizata  [under  instruction],  it  is  not  enough, 
unless  both  are  initiated  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  So  all  the 
Doctors  hold.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  statute  or  custom  has 
passed  into  common  law,  which  binds  all  and  binds  everywhere." 

"  For  the  negative. 

"  Argument  the  first.  But  let  us  premise  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  infidels.  One  consists  of  those  unbelievers,  properly  so- 
called,  who  deny  Christ  and  blaspheme  Him,  as  the  Jews  do,  or 
else  who  deny  the  true  God  and  worship  idols,  as  do  the  pagans. 
The  second  sort  consists  of  unbelievers,  improperly  so-named, 
people  who  profess  belief  in  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
abhor  idols ;  but  who  take  baptism  to  be  a  thing  useless  {baptismu 
velut  inutile  recipittni) ;  as  in  our  days,  are  the  Quakers  and  well- 
instructed  Negroes,  except  that  these  latter  do  commonly  desire 
baptism.  It  is  with  regard  to  infidels  of  this  second  class  that 
our  arguments  run." 

His  first  argument  is  to  the  effect,  that,  when  the  entire  object 
for  the  sake  of  which  a  law  came  into  being  has  itself  ceased  to 
be,  then  does  the  law  no  longer  exist.  Such  is  the  case  of  this 
disabling  impediment  in  Maryland.  Therefore  it  does  not  exist 
in  that  community.  The  entire  object  of  the  law,  he  says,  was  to 
prevent  the  perversion  of  Christians,  in  consequence  of  their  mar- 
rying Jews  and  Saracens.  These  people,  and  particularly  the 
Jews,  were  inflamed  with  a  hatred  for  Christianity,  and  they  were 
scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  Saracens,  from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury onwards,  had  overrun  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Hence  a 
whole  series  of  decrees  were  formulated  against  them,  especially 
in  Spain.  He  refers  to  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  third,  fourth,  etc. 
"  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  aforesaid  custom  was  introduced 
out  of  hatred  for  these  peoples.  In  any  case,  it  seems  certain 
that  it  was  only  on  account  of  Jews  and  Saracens  the  aforesaid 
impediment  was  brought  in.  For  at  that  time  there  were  scarcely 
any  other  unbelievers  in  Europe  except  Jews  and  Saracens.  Of 
Quakers  and  Anabaptists  the  name  had  not  yet  been  heard." 
This  argument  Father  Killick  then  enforces  with  the  local  consid- 
erations given  above,  that  the  Negroes  are  not  disposed  to  bias- 
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pheme  Christ, — quite  otherwise ;  and  that  the  Quakers  are  very- 
much  like  Protestant  Christians.  Hence,  had  these  two  classes 
been  the  only  infidels  existing  at  the  time  when  the  impediment 
was  devised,  it  would  never  have  been  devised,  any  more  than 
against  heretics.  Now,  as  against  heretics,  the  Church  never 
thought  there  was  reason  enough  for  making  a  law  to  invalidate- 
marriage  with  them,  if  they  believed  in  the  Trinity.  She  passed 
no  law  disqualifying  for  matrimony,  "  although  she  did  formulate- 
one  forbidding  it;  just  what  we,  too,  gladly  accept,  and  believe  to 
be  useful ;  "  qiialem  ?ios  et  libenter  arnplectimur,  et  credimus  ee  utile. 
But  you  will  say,  he  resumes,  that  the  total  object  or  policy  of 
such  a  law  has  not  ceased  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  legisla- 
tors could  have  contemplated,  at  least  as  a  secondary  object,  the 
ensuring  for  the  contract  of  marriage  its  substance  and  effect  as  a. 
Sacrament,  since  the  law  guarantees  that  it  shall  be  entered  into 
only  between  persons  duly  qualified  by  Baptism,  which  is  the  door 
to  all  the  other  Sacraments.  The  missionary  replies  that  this  de- 
fence of  the  law  is  not  conclusive.  For  it  is  probable  that  the 
Christian  consort  does  receive  the  substance  and  effect  of  the 
Sacrament.  "  Secondly.  The  same  difficulty  recurs,  at  least  as 
regards  the  effect,  in  any  marriage  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  a  non- 
Catholic  ;  and  besides  there  is  great  hope,  at  all  events,  in  regard 
of  the  Negroes,  that  the  Sacrament  will  revive,  on  occasion  of  the 
other  party  entering  the  Church."  Thirdly.  Suppose  that  this- 
were  a  partial  cause  for  setting  up  the  impediment;  still,  be  it 
said,  that  it  alone  could  never  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  as 
against  the  liberty  of  marriage,  which  is  a  subject-matter  highly 
privileged.  "Allowing,  then,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
there  was  such  a  partial  object,  merely  partial  and  not  at  all  prin- 
cipal, still,  as  it  would  be  far  from  sufficient  to  originate  a  law  sa. 
odious  to  human  Hberty,  in  like  manner,  if  there  be  no  other  reason 
along  with  it,  this  partial  one  alone  cannot  justify  the  continuance. 
of  the  law  as  a  whole.  For  the  proportion  of  part  to  part  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  whole  to  the  whole ;  to  wit,  as,  when  the  whole 
final  object  disappears,  the  whole  law  becomes  obsolete,  so,  wherfc 
that  final  object  survives  only  partially,  then  does  the  law,  too,., 
remain  only  partially  (if  it  remains  at  all) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  sur- 
vives so  far  as  prohibitive,  not  so  far  as  it  is  diriment." 
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IV. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  treated  at  considerable  length,  oc- 
cupying fully  a  third  part  of  the  entire  document.  His  second 
line  of  reasoning  leaves  intact  the  presumption  of  a  law  or  custom 
existing,  and  then  proceeds  against  it  as  having  no  binding  force 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Maryland.  To  prove  this,  he 
says  the  law  is  useless ;  it  is  pernicious  to  the  State ;  it  is  morally 
impossible  for  many  to  observe.  Its  uselessness  comes  into  evi- 
dence as  a  corollary  of  the  first  argument;  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
object  or  policy  to  justify  it,  the  impediment  falls  into  decay  of 
itself  It  is  useless  also  on  another  account :  that  something  less 
would  be  quite  sufficient — a  merely  prohibitive  law,  and  not  a  dis- 
qualifying one.  As  to  its  being  pernicious,  he  proves  that  first 
with  respect  to  the  Quakers ;  for  when  one  party  becomes  con- 
verted, there  must  be,  as  he  conceives  it,  a  separation  between 
the  parties,  and  a  breaking- up  of  the  family,  even  though  children 
have  been  born — certainly,  a  most  grievous  result,  if  it  were  true. 
Secondly,  he  establishes  the  same  point  with  respect  to  the  Negroes, 
by  considerations  taken  from  their  utter  dependence  and  helpless- 
ness, as  sketched  above ;  being  unable,  on  account  of  this  impedi- 
ment, to  enter  into  marriage,  they  are  placed  in  continual  and 
proximate  occasions  of  sin.  If  the  law  were  merely  prohibitive, 
the  very  difficulty  of  their  situation  would  excuse  them  from  its 
observance.  Finally,  as  to  the  moral  impossibility,  he  shows, 
with  regard  to  a  converted  Quaker,  that  there  are  enormous  dif- 
ficulties, moral  and  legal,  against  separating  from  the  unconverted 
consort,  and  marrying  again ;  possibly,  with  a  family  already 
grown  up  about  them;  and  there  is  little  question  of  recom- 
mending the  alternative  course,  that  they  live  together  like  brother 
and  sister.  With  the  Negroes  the  case  is  hopeless,  as  well  from 
their  condition  of  slavery,  as  from  the  moral  weakness  of  their 
character. 

The  third  argument  is  merely  a  reinforcement  or  amplification 
ol  the  second ;  that,  from  the  foregoing,  it  appears  the  disabling 
impediment  of  disparitas  cultus  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  use- 
less, pernicious  to  the  community,  and  morally  impossible.  Now 
any  one  of  these  heads  would  alone  suffice  to  take  off  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law.     How  much  more  when  all  go  together  ? 
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The  fourth  and  last  argument  of  his  main  thesis  is  from  Bel- 
larmine  and  others.  The  impediment  of  disparitas  cultus  is  sanc- 
tioned by  no  universal  law,  but  has  been  superinduced  by  a  cus- 
tom acquiring  the  force  of  law.  On  the  strength  of  this,  Father 
Killick  proceeds :  A  custom  should  not  migrate  from  place  to 
place ;  or,  as  the  other  paper  expresses  it,  non  est  ambulatoria  de 
loco  in  locum.  It  does  not  go  on  a  travelling  circuit  from  Europe 
to  Maryland ;  especially  when  there  is  not  the  same,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, reason  for  bringing  it  over ;  and  the  people  of  the  other 
place  do  not  want  it. — Both  papers  quote  the  same  passage  of 
La  Croix,  n.  573. 

Here  he  meets  an  objection  that  the  impediment  has  always 
held  in  Maryland.  He  answers,  as  intimated  before,  with  a  kind 
of  yes  and  no :  that  there  was  originally  no  occasion  for  making 
a  stand  against  it,  because  there  were  no  unbelievers,  and  so  it 
came  in  by  default.  "  It  is  certain  that  no  legislators  would  ever 
have  made  the  aforesaid  law,  nor  would  any  people  have  ever  in- 
troduced such  a  custom  for  this  province  in  its  present  condition. 

"  In  like  manner  if,  at  the  beginning  and  as  time  went  on,  the 
question  had  been  put  to  priest  and  Catholics :  In  case  it  were 
free  for  them  to  accept  or  reject  such  a  custom  [would  they  have 
it  ?],  all  of  them,  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of  things,  would 
have  unanimously  replied,  that  it  was  extremely  prejudicial  to 
this  Province,  and  so  should  on  no  account  be  accepted.  Now  a 
custom  (if  there  be  any)  that  has  been  brought  in  by  mistake 
(especially  when  it  comes  in  among  a  few)  {inter  paucos  praesei-- 
tim),  has  no  binding  force,  as  La  Croix  says  here,  n.  573.  The 
mistake  then,  when  found  out,  is  to  be  rectified.  We  might  add, 
that,  as  many  parts  of  Europe  had  no  mind  to  receive  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  on  the  subject  of  clandestine  marriages,  so  neither 
are  we  minded  to  accept  this  law  or  custom,  whichever  it  be,  and 
that  for  reasons  much  more  cogent. 

"  Thus  we  can  answer  the  arguments  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  Affirmative  opinion  [placed  at  the  beginning]  ;  to  wit,  that  for 
this  Province  the  total  objective  reason,  or  at  all  events  far  away 
the  principal  cause  for  the  existence  of  this  law,  has  ceased  to 
be ;  and  if  any  final  use  does  remain,  it  does  not  remain  to  a  de- 
gree sufficient,  either  for  making  or  for  keeping  up  a  \aw  so  odious 
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to  the  liberty  of  marriage — nay,  pernicious  too,  and  morally  im- 
possible to  observe. 

"All  that  has  been  said  may  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
Father  Tyrinus,  and  other  doctors  who  agree  with  him  on  ch.  7, 
Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  5:12,  where  he  says  about  the  impediment  of  dis- 
paritas  ciiltiis :  *  This  impediment  is  very  onerous  and  odious  in 
many  places  ;  wherefore  some  learned  men  {viri  quidam  docti) 
think  that  it  may  be  circumscribed  in  its  application  to  unbelievers 
■properly  so-called ;  that  is,  to  those  who  do  not  believe  at  all  in 
"Christ,  but  worship  idols — as  the  Anabaptists  of  our  day  do  not 
do.  .  .  .  And  so  the  same  persons  are  of  opinion,  with  due  sub- 
mission to  a  better  judgment,  that  these  Anabaptists  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  heretics  :  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  here  no  impediment  invalidating  or  nullifying  matrimony, 
but  only  one  prohibiting  it.  I  pass  no  judgment ;  but  I  leave  that 
•question  to  scholastic  [that  is,  dogmatic]  professors.'  So  speaks 
Father  Tyrinus.  I  subscribe  to  his  opinion  in  all  its  parts,  at 
least  as  far  as  this  province  is  concerned ;  and,  like  him,  I  defer 
to  a  better  judgment." 

However,  from  the  foregoing  this  at  least  seems  to  follow : 
that,  if  married  persons  have  acted  in  good  faith,  even  with  the 
aforesaid  impediment,  "  they  may  continue,  and  are  not  to  be 
separated.  Because  marriage  contracted  in  good  faith  is  in  pos- 
session against  an  impediment  that  is  dubious.  That  the  impedi- 
ment is  dubious,  to  say  the  very  least,  seems  to  be  made  out  by 
our  arguments.  See  La  Croix  de  Matrhnonio,  n.  302  (and  else- 
where)." Then,  after  a  quotation  from  that  author,  he  makes 
the  remark  cited  before :  "  Consult  La  Croix  elsewhere,  for  I  have 
not  with  me  his  tome  on  Matrimony ;  the  aforecited  words  I  had 
noted  previously."  The  tone  of  this  parenthesis  seems  to  be  one 
of  directions.  If  we  had  Killick's  letter,  that  accompanied  this 
paper,  we  might  find  his  whole  disquisition  to  be  only  what  he 
considered  the  rough  material  for  a  finished  thesis. 

Then  follow  two  appendices.  The  first  contains  a  fifth  argu- 
ment upon  the  error  of  fact,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  actual  apostasies,  as  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  the 
same.  We  have  mentioned  this  item  of  fact  already.  The  second, 
consisting  of  three  lines  on  his  fourth  and  last  page,  states  the 
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corollary,  that  from  his  second  and  third  arguments  it  appears 
the  law  in  question  becomes,  not  merely  negatively  null,  but  pos- 
itively contrary,  [that  is,  impossible  or  illicit],  as  applied  to  the 
community  of  this  Province ;  hence,  by  the  common  consent  of 
theologians,  it  has  no  place.     **See  La  Croix  [de  leg.],  n.  865." 

His  other  quotations  from  this  author  are  :  "  hie.  [de  consue- 
tudine],  n,  573  ;  "  de  Matrimonio,  n.  302. 

V. 

The  other  writer  takes  this  matter  and  puts  it,  with  additional 
developments,  quite  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  thesis,  wherein 
nine  preliminary  observ^ations  clear  away  obscurities  and  explain 
the  principles  to  be  presumed;  and  then,  in  the  hght  of  them, 
prosecutes  the  inquiry  with  two  main  arguments. 

The  first  of  these  is  on  the  weight  of  authority,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  is  all  in  the  affirmative  sense,  that  the  diriment  im- 
pediment exists  for  the  whole  Church.  So  St.  Thomas  and  the 
Doctors  maintain,  relying  upon  a  passage  in  i  Esdras,  c.  10,  and 
upon  the  third  and  fourth  Councils  of  Toledo.  The  writer  takes 
up  both  points,  that  of  Esdras  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Councils, 
and  he  finds  that  neither  affords  a  sufficient  basis  for  such  a  tradi- 
tional opinion.  Nay,  retorting  the  argument  as  based  on  those 
Councils,  he  reasons  that  the  said  decrees,  if  extended  by  the 
Church  to  be  universal,  were  extended  in  the  sense  of  the  said 
Councils.  But  these  made  no  diriment  impediment  of  a  general 
bearing,  even  for  Spain.  Therefore  neither  did  the  Church  for 
the  world. 

Reproducing  the  authority  of  Tyrinus,  as  given  in  the  former 
paper,  he  adds  that  of  the  well-known  Irish  Jesuit  professor  of 
Louvain,  Father  Archdekin,  of  Kilkenny,  who,  in  tome  II,  p.  iii, 
tract.  4,  cap.  8  de  matrimonio,  reasons  in  this  manner:  "After  say- 
ing that  disparitas  cidtus  is  diversity  of  religion  between  a  person 
baptized  and  another  not  baptized,  and  therefore  marriage  with 
[such  as  are  baptized,  that  is]  heretics  is  valid,  though  generally 
illicit,  he  adds :  I  think,  however,  that  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic 
with  an  Anabaptist  is  null,  if  the  party  has  not  yet  received  bap- 
tism ;  where,  by  the  term  *  I  think,'  he  seems  to  admit  that  both 
sides  of  the  question  are  probable,  and  therefore  that  neither  is 
certain,  albeit  one  is  more  probable  to  him." 
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With  this  he  advances  to  his  second  main  argument,  which  is 
direct  and  positive  on  the*  question  :  "  I  answer  secondly  and 
chiefly,  that  disparitas  ailtus  does  not  comprise  absolutely  all 
persons  unbaptized ;  for  instance,  our  African  slaves  (Negroes), 
Anabaptists,  Quakers,  or  other  unbelievers,  if  such  there  be,, 
loosely  so  called.  Note  that,  though  most  of  the  following  proofs 
seem  to  cover  the  universal  Church,  still  I  would  have  them 
understood  only  as  regards  Maiyland,  for  which  they  are  more 
conclusive  still."  Here  follow  nine  arguments  in  closely  syllogistic 
style.  They  are  drawn  from  the  inconclusive  reasoning  on  the 
other  side ;  from  the  rights  of  liberty  in  matrimony,  as  strongly 
advocated  by  Urban  VIII  and  Alexander  VII,  in  favor  of  infidels 
(vide  La  Croix,  tom.  viii,  a  n°42);  from  the  solid  probability  of 
an  opinion  advanced  by  one  or  more  grave  authors,  favoring  the 
validity  of  matrimony,  as  outweighing  the  opinion  of  many,  who 
impugn  the  said  validity ;  from  the  presumption  of  right,  always 
standing  in  favor  of  a  marriage  contract ;  from  the  moral  impossi- 
bility attending  the  observance  of  such  a  disqualifying  precept ; 
from  the  total  cessation  of  the  object  and  meaning,  which  is  a 
law's  only  justification  for  a  community,  and  which  gives  way  to 
a  totally  opposite  purport  (that  of  being  impossible  or  illicit),  and 
thereby  nullifies  a  law  even  with  respect  to  a  private  person ;  from 
the  mistake  in  the  presumptions  of  fact,  as  to  perversions  or  their 
danger ;  from  the  necessary  limitations  to  be  placed  to  a  custom^ 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  promenading  about  the  world 
(no7t  est  ambulatorid) ;  finally,  from  the  aggregate  probabilities  of 
all  these  arguments  taken  together. 

His  thesis  closes  with  a  "  Corollary.  What  has  been  said 
proves  this  at  least :  That  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
Negroes,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  etc.,  people  unbaptized  in  Mary- 
land, have  a  sohd  probability  of  being  valid ;  therefore  they  are 
not  to  be  annulled,  but  rather  to  be  maintained  as  valid.  Yes,  and 
at  times  they  will  be  licit,  as  much  so  as  with  heretics  who  have 
received  baptism ;  for,  though  these  marriages  are  in  general  illicit, 
still  in  some  circumstances  they  can  be  and  are  actually  lawful. 
AH  which,  however,  I  submit  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  and  a 
better  judgment." 
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VI. 

In  one  tenet  of  these  two  writers  we  fail  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Both  of  them  assume,  and  argue  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
marriage  of  two  unbelievers  is  dissolved  by  the  baptism  of  one  of 
them,  and  that  they  must  separate,  even  though  a  family  has 
grown  up  around  them.  And  the  terms  employed  are  so  general,, 
that  no  notice  seems  to  be  taken  of  those  special  circumstances 
which  authorize  a  Christian  party,  according  to  St  Paul,  to  depart 
from  the  consort,  and  by  contracting  a  new  marriage  to  go  libera- 
ted from  the  former  one.  Fr.  Killick  says,  in  his  second  argu- 
ment, where  he  shows  that  the  law  is  generally  pernicious:  "  i. 
As  to  Quakers,  when  one  party  has  received  baptism.  These 
people  sometimes,  after  being  joined  in  wedlock  after  their  own 
manner,  are  converted  to  the  faith.  Now,  if  one  party  is  converted, 
and  the  other  unbaptized  consort  declines  to  do  so,  as  happens  at 
times,  then,  in  virtue  of  this  impediment,  the  party  converted 
should  be  obliged  to  abandon  that  adulterous  umon,''  stante  hoc 
impedimento  deberet  pars  conversa  obligari  ad  separade  a  thoro  is  to 
adulterino ;  etia  post  liberos  genitos.  Then,  enlarging  upon  the 
mischief  of  such  a  requirement,  he  says  :  "  What  obstacles  hence,  in 
the  way  of  such  people  entering  the  Church,  any  one  that  reflects 
may  see;  but  much  more  those,  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
situation."  The  other  writer  is  clearly  of  the  same  mind.  In  his 
second  answer,  he  says  under  the  fifth  argument :  "  If  this  impedi- 
ment comprised  all  persons  unbaptized,  it  would  oblige  many  of 
them  to  that  which  is  morally  impossible,  at  least  in  Maryland. 
Now  no  custom  can  oblige  so.  Therefore.  The  minor  is  evident 
from  the  Preliminary  Observation,  n°  8.  The  major  is  proved. 
For  it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  Catholic  or  heretic  converted  to 
the  faith  should  desert  his  wife  unbaptized  (and  vice  versa)  in  this 
Province,  where  such  a  marriage  is  held  to  be  valid  by  the  laws," 
etc.  Here  it  is  evident  that  they  both  regard  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
qualifying or  diriment  impediment  as  reaching  to  the  nullification 
of  a  matrimonial  contract  already  perfect,  although,  it  is  true,  a 
mere  natural  contract.  But  this  is  an  oversight ;  for  an  impedi- 
ment which  invalidates  by  disqualifying  the  persons  beforehand 
does  not  nullify  by  invalidating  a  good  contract  ex  post  facto.  The 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul  shows  the  conditions  on  which  the  natural 
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contract  may  be  annulled ;  and  not  independently  of  such  con- 
ditions.* 

As  to  the  general  history  of  this  question,  some  points  may  be 
taken  from  the  Opus  Theologiciun  of  Ballerini-Palmieri,  Vol.  VI ; 
de  Matrimonio,  cap.  iii,  dub.  2,  §  703,  page  556.^  This  legal  and 
diriment  impedim.ent  having  had  its  origin  in  a  custom,  Diana, 
Vericelli,  Clericati  ^  and,  after  them,  Benedict  XIV  in  the  Consti- 
tution, Singulari  nobis,  of  February  9,  1749,  take  occasion  to 
relate,  how  several  grave  theologians,  and  Lessius  among  them, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  in  a  consultation  held  in  Rome,  that, 
among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  disparitas  adtus  was  not  a  diri- 
ment impediment  in  those  early  beginnings  of  Christianity  (iis  initiis 
co7iversionis)  ;  and  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  Bishops  there 
could  suspend  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  Benedict  XIV  adds 
that  an  end  was  put  to  the  investigation  by  a  decree,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  thought  proper  for  the  Holy  See  to  con- 
fer faculties  on  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  that  they  might  dispense  in 
the  impediment  of  disparitas  adtus,  while  Chinese  and  Japanese 
were  beginning  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith.^ 

*  Father  Dominic  Palmieri,  S.J.,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  this  matter,  fails 
to  suggest  an  explanation  for  such  a  turn  in  the  argument  of  these  two  writers. 

^  Third  edition.  ^  For  the  reference  see  ibid. 

"^  In  connection  with  this  we  may  record,  that  Gregory  XIII,  by  the  letters 
apostolic,  Populis  ac  Nationibus,  Jan.  25,  1 5 85,  granted  to  the  ordinary  parish 
priests  and  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Brazil,  and  other  Indian 
countries,  the  faculty  "  dispensandi  cum  quolibet  conjuge,  qui  christianae  Religioni 
nomen  dare  voluerit,  ut  novum  matrimonium  possit  inire,  oraissa  interpellatione 
prioris  conjugis  infidelis,  dummodo  constet,  etiam  summarie  et  extrajudicialiter,  conju- 
gem  absentem  moneri  legitime  non  potuisse,  aut  monitum,  suum  consensum,  intra 
tempus  in  monitione  praefixum,  non  significasse  ;  et  matrimonia  sic  contracta,  voluit 
et  declaravit  idem  Pontifex  esse  omnino  firma  et  valida,  etiam  si  postea  innotesceret 
priores  conjuges  infideles  suam  voluntatem  juste  impeditos  declarare  non  potuisse,  vel 
ad  fidem  tempore  secundi  matrimonii  con  versos  jam  fuisse."  Such  a  faculty  was  to  be 
used  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  according  to  the  will  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  General, 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  communicated,  only  where  he  thought  fit.  Benedict  XIV,  by 
the  brief,  In  Supre?na,  Jan.  6,  1745,  bestowed  a  similar  privilege  on  the  ApostoHc 
Nunzios  for  the  house  of  Neophytes  in  Venice. — For  the  above  cited  apostolic  letters 
of  Gregory  XIII,  and  their  bearing  on  the  gravest  of  questions  regarding  the  indis- 
solubility of  marriage,  see  Ballerini-Palmieri,  Opus  Theologicum,  Vol.  vi,  §  444,  pp. 
349 — 340>  Edit.  3a,  under  the  heading  :  Pontificis  Potestas  in  Matrimonia  Infidelium. 
And  of  particular  interest  now  to  the  American  world  is  the  important  document  on  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  subscribed  by  twelve  Jesuits  of  the  Roman  College — Bellar- 
mine  among  them — under  the  title,   as  extracted  from  the  Propaganda  Archives  by 
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But,  under  Clement  XIII,  it  was  prescribed,  in  an  Instruction 
issued  to  missionaries  from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, that  \{  marriage  had  been  contracted  by  Catholics  and 
infidels  without  dispensation,  then,  on  the  receipt  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, the  consent  zvas  to  be  renewed.  Whence  it  appears  that,  at 
this  later  date,  the  impediment  was  held  to  be  diriment^ 

VII. 

In  this  matter,  the  English  and  Maryland  antecedents  diverge 
considerably  from  those  of  what  was  called  India,  or  the  Indies 
in  general.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Campion  and  Parsons,  England 
was  not  conceived  to  be  in  need  of  dispensations  which  regarded 
unbaptized  infidels.  In  a  list  of  faculties  drawn  up  for  Ireland, 
it  was  thought  that  the  EngHsh  faculties  in  Father  Parsons' 
hands  would  do  well.  Then,  in  the  formula  common  to  priests, 
throughout  Great  Britain  exclusive  of  Ireland,  there  is  only  a 
power  of  dispensing  m  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, simple  or  mixed.  But,  in  those  faculties  which  were 
reserved  for  Superiors,  the  second  head  gives  power  to  dispense 
in  all  impediments  of  positive  law,  in  Matrimoniis  contractis  vel 
contrahendis,  quae  scilicet  impediunt  ad  contrahendum,  sed  non 
co7itractuin? 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  this  department  of 
jurisdiction,  when  the  first  expedition  started  out  for  Maryland,  in 
1633.  Then  the  English  Province,  making  an  application  to  the 
General  with  regard  to  that  expedition,  expressly  distinguished 
between  the  faculties  which  were  enjoyed  in  England,  and  the 
special  faculties  which  would  be  needed  for  Maryland.  To  this 
the  General  replied,  by  empowering  the  American  missionaries  to 
use  the  faculties  enjoyed  by  the  Society  for  the  Indies.^° 

Zephyrini  Zitelli :  *'  Disputatio  Apostolicae  Sedi  exhibita  a  Patribus  Soc.  Jesu, 
qua  Romano  Pontifici  vindicatur  potestas  solvendi  matrimonium  consummatum  infide- 
lium."  See  Zeph.  Zitelli,  De  Dispensationibus  Matrimonialibus ;  Romae,  1887; 
Appendix,  monumentum  XI,  §  VII. 

^  Ballerini-Palmieri,  ibid. 

'  That  is,  there  was  no  power  over  diriment  impediments. 

'"  Archives  S.  J.;  Angl.  Histor.  II,  p.  704,  a  Memorandum  on  Father  Parsons, 
etc.,  and  Ireland. — Stonyhurst  MSS.;  Anglia  VII,  n.  53,  Facultates  pro  Sacerdo- 
tibus. — IbiiL  A.  v.  i,  c.  9,  ft".  39V0-41;  Facultates  Superioribus  reservatae. — Arch. 
S.  J.;  General.  Epist.     Anglia;  Decemb.  1633;  Postulatum  et  Responsum. 
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One  should  think  that  this  settled  the  matter.  Perhaps  it 
did.  But  a  good  many  surfs  rose  and  set  before  Father  Killick 
and  his  generation  encountered  the  difficulties  of  Maryland.  The 
Indians  were  nowhere  by  that  time.  At  one  date,  under  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Fathers  themselves  had  been  anywhere 
except  in  Maryland — hunted,  captured,  and  dying  off  wholesale. 
In  default  of  Indian  missions,  the  faculties  for  the  Indies  may 
have  gone  out  of  sight,  while,  just  at  the  same  time,  two  thou- 
sand miles  farther  westward,  the  Indian  missionaries  of  New 
Mexico  were  negotiating  the  renewal  and  even  the  unlimited 
perpetuation  of  the  genuine  Indian  faculties  for  all  their  missions 
then  under  cultivation,  or  ever  to  be  brought  under  culture ;  un- 
til, as  Father  Giles  writes  in  1701  from  Sonora,  all  the  Califor- 
nias  and  all  America  having  been  converted,  we  shall  still  reach 
out  to  Japan  and  other  islands,  and  shall  still  feel  the  same  need 
for  those  new  Christian  settlements  of  enjoying  the  same  privilege 
as  was  in  use  and  now  is  "  for  the  conversion  of  the  Serores,  the 
Pimanes,  the  Californians,  the  Opares,  etc.,  in  whose  service  we 
are  actually  laboring."  " 

In  all  Fr.  Killick's  contention  there  is  not  a  reference  to  In- 
dians, or  to  corresponding  powers.  In  170 1,  the  very  year  when 
Father  Giles  was  writing  from  Sonora,  the  English  provincial 
Father  Blake  writes  to  Father  Robert  Brooke,  Superior  of  Mary- 
land, giving  him  as  Superior  those  same  English  faculties,  though 
not  numbered  in  the  same  way,  which  seem  to  have  held  in  Eng- 
land a  hundred  years  before.^^  Finally,  in  what  may  have  been 
the  result  of  Father  Killick's  plea,  we  find  certain  ample  powers 
granted,  but  not  the  proposition  which  he  had  propounded,  nor 
the  large  faculties  which  a  Mexican  missionary  could  claim.  On 
November  28,  1723,  the  English  Provincial,  "Mr.  Hill,"  that  is. 
Father  Robert  Beeston,  went  with  Father  Attwood  to  see  Bishop 
Gifford,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London;  and,  after  other  arrange- 
ments regarding  feasts  and  fasts  for  Maryland,  the  Bishop  granted 
"also  the  power  to  dispense  in  impedimento  disparis  cultus,  in 

"  Father  Adam  Giles,  Pueblo  of  Sonora,  North  America,  1701,  January  21  j 
to  Father  James  Willy,  Rome. 

^2  Father  Attwood' s  copy:  **Ex  litteris  Rdi.  P.  Jacobi  Blake  Provincialis  ad 
Rm.  PM.  Roberta  Brooke  Superiore  Missionis  Nov.  24,  1701." 
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fnatrimonio  contractor  This  was  "  to  stand  good,  and  in  full 
force,  till  actually  revoked  by  him  or  his  successors.^^  Such  was 
the  arrangement  made,  about  ten  years  after  the  thesis  on  dis- 
paritas  cultus  had  been  written  in  Maryland ;  and  about  three 
years  after  the  writer  had  been  laid  in  his  grave. 

Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J. 
Collegio  Pio  Latino  Aineric,  Rome,  Italy. 


THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 
II. 

Tuning  the  Organ. 

THE  purpose  of  our  reflection  thus  far  has  been  to  deepen  the 
conviction  that  those  who  have  made  the  profession  of 
Religious  Life  are  specially  chosen  instruments  in  God's  hands, 
destined  to  correspond  to  His  affectionate  designs  of  securing — 
apart  from  His  own  glory — the  happiness  of  His  creatures. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  our  position,  we  compared 
the  religious  community  to  a  magnificent  organ  in  which  the 
separate  parts  combine  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  that  heavenly 
harmony  which  at  once  declares  God's  glory,  and  draws  souls 
unto  Him  by  the  sweet  attractions  of  His  native  melodies. 

We  saw  how  each  note,  represented  by  the  ivory  and  ebon}' 
pieces  of  the  key-board,  although  differing  from  the  rest  in  name, 
in  power,  in  natural  timbre  and  resonance,  does  yet  contribute 
its  essential  part  in  effecting  that  unity  of  variety  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  constitutes  true  beauty.  And 
we  endeavored  to  understand  how  the  perfection  of  this  har- 
mony, which  the  grand  organ  of  the  Religious  Life  aims  to 
attain,  is  dependent  on  three  things — (i)  the  clearness  and  purity 
of  the  individual  note;  (2)  the  promptness  with  which  each  key 

^^  Father  Attwood's  attested  copy  :  Md — N.  Y.  Provincial  Arch. :  L.  I. — Father 
Palmieri  observes  that  this  faculty  is  not  sanatio  in  radice,  scarcely  ever  communi- 
cated by  the  Holy  See  in  those  times  ;  and  that,  of  course,  it  requires  the  renewal  of 
consent  betwixt  the  parties. 
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answers  to  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Artist;  (3)  the  aptitude  of  the 
several  notes  to  combine  at  proper  intervals. 

But  the  grand  organ  is  not  yet  located  in  Paradise,  albeit  our 
Lord  has  given  orders  to  transport  it  thither  in  good  time.  For 
the  present  it  is  still  on  earth  ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  dust  of  earth  should  get  into  the  reeds  and  pipes,  or  that  the 
damp  atmosphere  should  swell  the  keys  and  hamper  the  normal 
action  of  an  otherwise  perfect  instrument.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
only  the  dust  or  damp  that  deranges  the  organ  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  naughty  child  of  earth  usurps  the  place  of  the 
Divine  Organist,  and  with  unskilled  hand  thumps  upon  and 
pounds  the  keys  so  that  the  pipes  become  inflated,  and  the 
reeds  distended,  or  the  delicate  joints  holding  the  hammers  get 
loosened  and  occasionally  break. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  ? 

Monthly  Tuning. 

The  Rule  says  we  are  to  tune  once  a  month  ;  that  is,  when  we 
make  our  Monthly  Retreat.  Besides,  there  is  one  grand  annual 
tuning,  after  the  instrument  had  been  locked  up  during  the  time 
when  we  took  our  summer  vacation. 

It  may  be  that  when  tuning  day  arrives,  there  is  nothing  to 
tune,  still  there  are  always  some  great  festivals  ahead  for  which 
we  must  examine.  Thus  Advent  and  Lent  are  practising  times 
for  the  Christmas  and  Easter  chants.  We  must  be  sure  that 
everything  is  right  for  these  occasions,  in  order  that  our  dearest 
Lord  may  be  pleased  on  His  feastdays,  and  make  grand  music 
out  of  our  hearts,  to  unite  us  in  one  harmonious  chorus  for  the 
angelic  Gloria  in  excelsis  and  the  Alleluia  of  gratitude,  amid  the 
joys  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Resurrection. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  keys  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  every  key  moves  easily  up  and  down.  If  they  do,  then 
all  else  is  likely  to  be  right,  since  the  instrument  had  a  grand 
tuning  in  the  autumn,  when  St.  Ignatius  or  some  kindred  master 
tried  his  Exercises  on  it.  So  it  should  not  take  long  to  restore 
the  flow  of  harmony  in  a  religious  house  that  lives  up  to  the  gen- 
eral order  prescribed  by  its  Rule.  But  we  must  be  patient  all  the 
same ;  and  when  we  hear  a  wrong  note  or  some  other  defect,  it 
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will  not  do  to  say :  "  That  is  her  weakness  exactly !  "  but  say : 
"That  is  myself" — or  at  least :  "  If  I  don't  look  out,  that  may  be 
myself  to-morrow." 

We  begin  the  tuning :  C  —  D  —  E  — .  But  it  is  important 
that  we  do  not  forget  the  black  keys !  They  are  half  a  tone 
higher  than  the  rest.  The  religious  who  wear  the  black  veil  are 
supposed  to  be  higher  in  knowledge — and,  therefore,  in  intelligent 
virtue  (that  is,  if  they  are  in  good  condition)  ;  or,  they  are  half  a 
tone  lower,  when  they  are  behind  the  white  keys.  This  is  a  thing 
we  have  to  study  out  carefully. 

E  —  F  —  #F  —  G  —  #G  —  all  right.  ^  —  A  —  A.  There 
is  something  wrong.  The  key  won't  go  doivn  easily,  though  it 
yields  to  pressure. 

A  is  an  important  key;  it  really  stands  for  H,  coming  imme- 
diately after  G,  and  may  therefore  mean  Humility,  which  virtue  is 
close  upon  generosity,  goodness,  grace.  But  being  such  an  im- 
portant note,  it  is  rightly  called  A.  There  is  no  black  key  after 
A,  which  means  that  in  the  matter  of  humility  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  choir  and  lay.  Our  Lord  distinctly  made  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  His  lesson,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  humble  of  heart."     (Matt.  11:  29.) 

H  (humility),  with  its  concord,  meekness,  is  the  first  virtue  that 
we  have  to  spell  out  of  the  story  of  life  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

But  if  this  A  won't  go  down,  it  cannot  be  quite  humility  ;  for 
humility  goes  down  ever  so  easily.  If  therefore  the  A  stands  up, 
sticks  up,  is  "  uppish,"  why  then  it  is  pride.  And  if  our  Lord 
takes  His  finger  (which  is  the  Rule  and  the  voice  of  our  Superiors), 
and  pressing  upon  the  key  discovers  a  sulky  resistance,  it  means 
that  our  pride  has  assumed  the  form  of  disobedience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  defects  of  pride  and  disobedience 
are  very  closely  connected,  just  as  are  the  contrary  virtues  of 
humility  and  obedience.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  this,  if  we  are 
at  all  anxious  about  discovering  our  dominant  passion.  Bishop 
Hedley,  who  writes  very  beautifully  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
later  books,  believes  that  all  our  influence  in  education  or  in  any 
sphere  of  action  depends  upon  the  right  understanding  of  this 
combination.     "  Most  of  us,"  he  says,  "  have  a  line  of  work  or 
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influence ;  now  we  shall  never  work  on  sound  principles  until  we 
understand  that  the  humilityand  obedience  of  Jesus  are  the  most 
mighty  forces  that  exist ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  are  the  only 
forces,  practically  speaking,  that  count."  ^ 

Let  us,  then,  get  some  further  light  on  the  subject — even  if 
the  glare  cause  our  eyes  to  smart  a  little — of  pride,  of  our  pride  ; 
for  it  is  of  grave  importance  to  recognize  that  the  pride  of  a  relig- 
ious is  not  of  the  common,  vulgar  sort  which  one  finds  in  the 
world.  The  habit  of  haughty  disdain  or  of  insolent  self-assertion, 
or  the  quiet  exaltation  which  places  a  high  price  upon  its  own 
utterances  and  movements,  as  if  to  say  :  "  Look  how  magnificent !  " 
— these  manifestations  of  conceit  do  not  commonly  make  their 
way  into  a  religious  house.  A  religious  house  where  such  arrant 
exhibitions  of  pride  might  occur  is  simply  a  boarding  house,  and  one 
not  of  a  very  respectable  sort.  But  pride  is  a  wonderfully  accom- 
modating element.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  atmosphere — except 
in  that  of  simplicity ;  it  goes  with  all  the  other  virtues  as  naturally 
as  a  shadow  goes  with  its  object.  Indeed,  it  might  be  called  the 
shadow  of  virtue,  lost  for  a  time  when  the  sky  is  dull,  but  sure  to 
come  back,  ever  varying  its  size  with  the  movement  of  the  sun. 
And  if  it  can  be  very  small,  it  can  be  very  subtle  as  well ;  indeed 
it  must  be  so,  for  how  else  could  it  have  gotten  into  heaven  to 
decoy  Lucifer  from  his  throne  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  should 
sometimes  get  into  our  organ,  and  make  the  keys  swell  out,  so 
that  they  fail  to  move  with  easy  grace  as  directed  by  the  touch  of 
divine  admonition. 

This  swelling  out  in  the  spiritual  order  manifests  itself  among 
good  people  like  religious,  according  to  spiritual  writers  of  the 
older  school,  and  some,  Hke  Father  Faber,  of  the  modern  school, 
by  self-complacency y  by  formi^tg  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves^  by 
criticising  others,  by  ridiculing,  by  an  aversion  to  be  criticised,  by  a 
notable  attachment  to  our  ideas,  by  obstinacy  of  will.  But  let  us 
go  slowly. 

Self-complacency  and  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves  look  very 
much  alike.  They  are  akin,  only  one  has  a  grain  of  vanity  in 
it  which  dilutes  its  strength ;  the  other  is  a  growth  of  pride  pure 
and  simple,  and  is  therefore  harder  to  correct. 

1  Hedley,  Retreats,  p.  137. 
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If,  perchance,  with  God's  tools  and  His  encouraging  grace  we 
have  done  anything  proximately  well,  forthwith  there  is  the  incli- 
nation to  get  into  a  sort  of  mental  rocking-chair  and  go  over  it  all, 
very  deliberately.  It  looks  like  self-examination.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  contemplate  ourselves  at  a  fair  distance,  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back,  to  speculate  as  to  what  effect  it  must  have  had  upon 
others ;  and  then  we  rise  with  a  buoyant  start,  take  one  more  look 
into  our  pretty  spiritual  looking-glass,  and  give  vent  to  a  sort  of  pious 
fervor  by  the  ejaculation :  "  Well,  you  have  done  at  least  some- 
thing;''  which  means  that  we  give  ourselves  due  credit  for  the 
humility  with  which  we  neglected  to  do  something  before^  and  is 
also  a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  how  little  other  people  do. 
Possibly  we  go  out,  and  half  unconsciously  tempt  those  who  may 
have  witnessed  our  heroism,  and  on  whose  good  nature  we  can 
rely,  to  say  something  complimentary  to  us,  or  to  talk  about  it 
anyhow.  If  they  praise  us  generously  (which  is  mostly  an  indi- 
cation of  the  goodness  of  the  giver  and  not  of  that  of  the  receiver), 
we  drink  it  in  with  a  nervous  fear  to  interrupt  the  stream.  If  the 
praise  be  timidly  given  us,  because  the  giver  has  respect  for  our 
supposed  good  sense,  then  we  gently  protest,  or  just  admit  part  of 
our  magnificent  motives,  and  how  much  better  we  could  have 
done  under  other  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  growth  and 
nature  of  our  virtues.  Thus,  we  go  on  raising  our  pedestal,  as  if 
we  have  never  made  any  resolutions  to  seek  God's  glory  first  and 
.annihilate  self-love  in  all  our  undertakings. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  we  nourish  our  pride  by  a  self-complacent 
review  of  the  things  which  have  actually  been  well  done.  We  go 
a  turn  further.  If  we  have  no  merits,  we  imagine  them.  In  truth, 
it  is  wonderful  how  well  we  can  build  with  nothing,  when  it  comes 
to  rearing  a  monument  to  our  presumable  deserts. 

When  in  this  complacent,  constructing  mood,  we  are  ready  to 
apply  to  ourselves  any  casual  praise  flowing  from  passages  about 
the  saints  which  we  find  in  spiritual  reading  books;  if  persons  be 
kind  to  us,  we  imagine  that  it  must  be  because  they  have  noticed 
some  special  merit  in  us;  if  they  be  unkind,  then  they  must  be 
jealous  for  the  same  reason.  Even  at  our  examinations  of  con- 
science we  glide  instinctively  from  our  omissions  to  the  things  in 
which  we  succeed.     Instead  of  saying:   "I  broke  my  morning 
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resolution  ten  times,"  we  say :  "  Well,  I  kept  it  anyhow  three 
times,"  In  this  way  we  desti'oy  the  very  virtue  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  act  of  cultivating.  We  are  like  children  who 
have  planted  a  pretty  flower,  and  then  go  to  pull  it  up  every 
half  hour  to  see  if  it  has  grown. 

More  dangerous  than  the  habit  of  self-complacency  is  the  dis- 
position which  leads  us  to  form  a  normally  good  opinion  of  our- 
selves. When  in  this  state  we  make  not  only  much  of  our  good 
actions,  but  we  persist  in  claiming  a  sort  of  impeccability  which 
authorizes  us  to  excuse,  palliate,  or  explain  away  whatever  is  faulty 
and  reprehensible  in  our  conduct.  We  are  in  a  rather  bad  con- 
dition when  we  imagine  that  we  are  about  as  good  as  the  average 
religious.  There  are  those  who  consider  that  open  correction  from 
a  superior  is  an  infringement  on  the  Papal  Decree  concerning 
manifestation  of  conscience.  That  decree  has  been  much  abused. 
If  the  Holy  See  commands  it  to  be  read  before  the  community, 
it  does  also  assume  that  those  for  whom  it  is  read  are  of  sound 
mind.  There  is  a  spiritual  callousness,  a  kind  of  dull,  immovable 
heartlessness  which,  when  made  conscious  of  itself  by  superiors, 
refuses  to  be  reasonable,  and  does  so  at  the  expense  of  authority 
and  by  a  claim  of  special  lights.  Such  religious  regard  the  "  Manifes- 
tation "  document  as  a  personal  communication  of  Papal  infallibility 
to  themselves.  They  will  make  capital  out  of  it  against  superiors 
whom  they  dislike,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  get  the  ear 
of  a  confessor  who  hears  better  on  one  side  than  the  other,  they 
enlist  his  sympathy.  The  immediate  result  is  that  the  discordant 
wail  is  prolonged  by  the  pressure  of  an  additional  weight  on  the 
key  from  without.  It  ought  to  be  well  understood  that  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  document  Manifestatio  were  not  intended  to 
lessen  the  confidence  which  religious  children  owe  to  and  ordi- 
narily feel  toward  their  legitimate  superiors  who  bear  to  them  the 
relation  of  mothers  or  fathers,  not  only  in  spirituals  but  in  tempo- 
rals also.  It  was  meant  to  check  the  possible  abuse  on  the  part  of 
superiors  who  imprudently  exact  manifestations  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  temptation  or  sin,  which  properly  belong  to  the  confes- 
sional. Now,  if  religion  be  anything,  it  is  a  school  of  correction, 
and  people  who  have  no  faults  seem  to  have  no  business  in  a 
religious   house;  they  ought  to  stay  in  the  world,  where  their 
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example  may  shine,  or  where  their  virtue  can  be  tried  and  heralded 
for  the  edification  of  sinners. 

A  third  manifestation  of  the  pride  that  may  find  its  way  into 
religious  houses  is  the  habit  of  silent  criticism.  Criticism  that  is 
not  offensive  is  a  fine  art.  That  is  the  kind  which  select  souls 
who  dislike  the  world  cultivate  most  readily.  While  we  silently 
comment  on  the  shortcomings  of  our  neighbor,  we  are  making 
ravages  in  our  own  souls.  There  is  one  consolation  in  this  habit: 
it  may  lead  us  to  self-knowledge ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
faults  which  strike  us  most  prominently  in  others,  are  invariably 
those  of  which  we  have  an  unconscious  inheritance.  It  is  a  law 
of  nature,  like  that  by  which  any  one  whom  we  can  see  in  a  mirror 
may  see  us  in  the  same  mirror,  though  we  may  not  see  ourselves. 

But  the  art  of  criticism  is  not  always  an  interior  operation. 
Indeed,  if  nursed  within,  it  often  oozes  out  and  becomes  ill- 
natured.  The  most  unlovable  people,  though  they  are  often  well- 
intentioned  people,  are  those  who  are  perpetually  engaged  in  the 
ideal  task  of  setting  others  right.  They  are  like  the  flats  in 
music,  when  these  are  out  of  place  or  needlessly  multiplied ;  their 
wailings  keep  the  melody  in  a  perpetual  minor  key.  Saints  never 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  They  have  a  cheerful  way  of  bearing  the 
faults  of  others,  or  of  quietly  setting  the  example  of  how  things 
might  be  bettered,  or  of  gently  suggesting  a  different  way.  But 
they  leave  the  ugly  task  of  correcting  to  the  superiors  and 
monitors. 

A  good  deal  more  mischief,  however,  is  done  by  the  sharps^ 
when  they  are  out  of  place,  that  is,  by  those  who  vent  their  testy 
mood  by  criticism,  by  bitter  words,  smarting  ridicule, — in  shorty 
by  being  sharp  with  their  tongues. 

Parallel  with  the  pride  that  indulges  in  the  small  ways  of  criti- 
cising others  goes  an  aversion  to  being  criticised.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  so  valuable  in  all  religious  discipline  as  the  genuine  criti- 
cism which  we  can  obtain  of  our  actions.  And  why  ?  Because 
before  we  can  correct  ourselves  we  must  know  ourselves.  This  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  The  Greek  philosopher  placed  the  sum  total  of 
all  profitable  knowledge  in  the  adage  :  Know  thyself,  St.  Augus- 
tine repeated  forever  his  favorite  prayer :  Noverhn  te  Domine — 
noverim  me.     "  Let  me  know  Thee,  dear  Lord ;    let  me  know 
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myself! "  And  as  in  the  physical  order,  we  cannot  see  and  sur- 
vey ourselves  as  perfectly  as  do  those  who  see  us  from  without, 
so  in  the  spiritual  order,  we  can  never  obtain  so  true  a  view  of 
ourselves  as  do  those  who  with  conscientious  freedom,  born  of 
responsibility  and  love  of  God,  tell  us  our  faults.  Of  course,  if 
they  know  that  we  are  sensitive  and  ugly  about  it,  they  will  not 
correct  us,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary ;  hence,  if  we  are 
wise,  we  will  court  and  invite  criticism,  for  it  saves  trouble,  a 
world  of  trouble,  of  self-examination  and — of  saddest  disappoint- 
ment when  we  come  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  at  the  hour  of 
death. 

Next  of  kin  to  the  aversion  which  shuns  criticism  and,  there- 
fore, correction,  is  an  inordinate  attachment  to  our  own  ideas. 
Father  Faber  has  said  somewhere  that  it  is  of  faith  that  "  when  we 
are  most  sure  to  be  in  the  right,  we  are  surely  in  the  wrong." 
Faithless  science  continually  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  adage. 
Scientists  were  very  sure  at  one  time  that  the  origin  of  life  was  to 
be  found  in  spontaneous  generation;  now  they  are  just  as  sure  of 
the  contrary ;  namely,  that  every  Uving  thing  comes  from  a  germ — 
"  omne  vivum  ex  ovo." 

One  other  form  of  pride  let  us  glance  at :  It  is  obstinacy  of 
will.  As  a  rule,  where  there  is  obstinacy,  there  is  porportionate 
ignorance ;  and  that  makes  such  cases  almost  hopeless,  because 
it  takes  away  the  light  which  would  make  correction  appear  just 
and  reasonable.  Now,  to  say  that  a  fault  is  incorrigible  is  almost 
heresy.  Surely  nothing  ought  to  be  incorrigible  in  religion.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  remedy,  perhaps  the  only  one  for  such  disease  of  the 
will.  We  have  already  met  it  at  the  opening  of  these  musical 
studies.  The  remedy  for  a  native  tendency  to  obstinacy  is  obe- 
dience, blind,  unhesitating  obedience.  If  we  have  ever  been 
seriously  told  that  we  are  of  an  obstinate  disposition — then  let  us 
ask  no  more  questions.  Let  us  simply  resolve,  once  and  for  all,  that 
we  shall  go  by  rule,  without  consulting  our  feelings,  without 
arguing,  without  hesitation,  but  promptly,  like  soldiers  in  the  line 
marching  to  battle : 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why ; 
Theirs  but  to  do — ^and  die. 
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Yes,  die  !  For  that  means  victory  and  life  inasmuch  as  we  fulfil 
the  holy  will  of  God,  who  with  absolute  certainty  rewards  docility 
and  obedience. 

And,  indeed,  obedience  is  the  grand  means  to  break  our  will, 
to  combat  the  pride  that  took  its  origin  from  the  Non  serviam, 
"  I  will  not  serve,"  of  an  angel.  That  same  pride  finds  its  way 
into  cloister  and  sanctuary.  It  has  wrecked  giants  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  mortification,  like  Tertullian,  in  their  very  pursuit 
of  holiness.  It  has  thrown  a  doubt  about  the  ultimate  fate  of 
reformers,  like  Savonarola,  who  spent  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  It  continually  grieves  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
as  He  reviews  with  unequalled  tenderness  the  chosen  members  of 
His  own  virgin  train,  because  it  retards  the  joyous  movement 
heavenward  of  those  whom  He  longs  to  bring  into  His  kingdom. 

If  the  obedience  of  the  religious  is  called  holy,  it  is  so  dis- 
tinguished because  it  is  never  sullen,  never  half-hearted,  never  hesi- 
tating. It  is  constant,  generous,  joyous.  It  never  halts  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  for  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  everything.  And 
why?  Because  the  moment  the  soul  bends  in  likeness  to  the 
Divine  Heart,  that  moment  it  is  endowed  with  the  divine  power. 

There  is  a  simple  and  beautiful  description  of  the  happiness  of 
Paradise  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus.  After  say- 
ing how  God  gave  to  our  first  parents  a  wondrous  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  the  old  Hebrew  Sage  continues  :  "  And  He  set  His 
eye  upon  their  hearts  to  show  them  the  greatness  of  His 
works."  So,  too,  our  Lord  has  set  His  eye  upon  the  hearts  of 
His  true  religious.  It  is  the  eye  of  Jehovah,  the  eye  of  the 
Saviour,  the  eye  that  rested  upon  Peter  and  changed  him  into  a 
saint ;  the  eye  that  day  and  night  rests  upon  the  world.  And  it 
calls  upon  us  with  ever  such  a  longing  gaze,  answering  our  pray- 
ers with  His  lavish  generosity,  even  while  we  half  fancy  that  He 
is  far  away  and  hears  us  not.  And  in  this  gaze,  through  the  veil 
that  hangs  over  His  Eucharistic  Face,  we  find  the  solution  to  the 
one  difficulty  that  remains — our  temper,  our  native  disposition, 
that  makes  us  proud  and  obstinate,  and  will  not  let  us  bend  in 
graceful  obedience  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Rule. 

Amidst  it  all  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  prayer  is 
our  last  resort.     It  is  infallible.     Not  the  prayer  of  the  lip  so 
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much  as  the  steady  invocations  that  rise  like  incense  from  a  heart 
burning  with  the  desire  of  perfection,  with  the  desire  of  being 
relieved  of  those  habits  which  hinder  us  from  giving  our  whole 
selves  to  God  and  rendering  efficient  service  to  our  neighbor. 
Even  if  our  faults  be  not  mere  transient  results  of  impulse,  but 
arise  from  some  perversity  of  nature  which  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  into  a  habit,  before  we  recognized  its  humiliating  power 
over  us,  and  which  dominates  our  actions  hke  an  evil  spirit,  we 
still  have  ample  reason  for  confidence  in  the  loving  power  of  our 
Lord,  who  can  change  the  whole  nature,  and  drive  out  the  evil, 
if  wc  only  appeal  to  Him  with  humble  confidence.  Cor  tnundum 
crea  in  ine  Deus !     "Create  a  new  heart  in  me,  O  God  !  " 

Fra  Arminio. 


THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  LATEST  OUTCOME. 

WHEN  Lacordaire  in  1838  brought  back  to  France  the  pro- 
scribed religious  orders  in  the  folds  of  his  mendicant 
habit,  he  scarcely  ushered  in  a  more  striking  period  than  that 
which  began  with  the  Assize  Sermon  on  National  Apostasy, 
preached  by  the  poet  John  Keble  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  1833.  The  story  of  this  most  eventful  sermon  and  of  the 
Movement  which  arose  out  of  it  has  often  been  told — sometimes 
by  those  who  bore  a  part  in  the  Movement,  sometimes  by  those 
who  stood  aloof  and  were  mere  spectators.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
length  of  time  to  call  up  all  that  it  arose  from  and  all  it  meant. 
Those  of  us  who  live  beyond  the  seas  in  the  New  World,  which 
stands  watching  beside  what  may  be  the  deathbed  of  the  Old, 
have  a  hard  task  to  throw  themselves  into  the  subtle  atmosphere 
of  feelings  and  traditions  which  is  given  as  an  heirloom,  for  good 
or  evil,  to  the  people  of  the  East.  And  in  1833,  when  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  began,  the  States  of  America  were  just  beginning 
to  echo  menacingly  with  the  dull  murmurs  of  that  internal  up- 
heaval which  was  to  break  out  with  such  terrifying  vigor  some 
thirty  years  thereafter.  The  young  Republic  which  granted  an 
open  door  to  all  religions,  could  hardly  busy  itself  over  what 
appeared  to  be  the  wrangling  of  some  belated  and  hoary  sects 
over  an  empty  question  of  bells  and  fringes.  Even  those  of  us 
who  have  been  born  into  that  newer  religious  atmosphere  which 
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has  been  cleared  and  sweetened  by  the  Oxford  Movement  amongst 
many  other  causes,  cannot  easily  place  ourselves  in  the  Europe  of 
our  grandfathers  who  had  to  pass  their  lives  without  trains  and 
telegrams.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  in  1830  the  Iron 
Duke,  the  invincible  Wellington,  the  very  pink  and  pattern  of  an 
English  statesman,  should  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  reform 
measures  demanded  by  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  were  fatal 
to  the  British  Constitution.  Events  proved  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
diagnosis. 

At  this  interval  of  time,  it  is  strange  to  read  that  the  saviour 
of  Europe,  not  to  say  of  England,  was  driven  from  office  for 
refusing  to  sanction  electoral  legislation  which  put  an  end  to 
rotten  boroughs,  and  gave  a  ten-pound  franchise. 

Yet  the  victor  of  Waterloo  may  well  have  hesitated  before 
opening  the  door  to  a  popular  movement  which  had  few  guaran- 
tees against  anarchy.  I  doubt  if  he  had  any  serious  scruples 
against  Reform  ;  what  he  dreaded  was  Revolution.  Of  that  he 
had  seen  too  much  in  his  eventful  life.  The  principles  which  had 
sent  Charles  I  to  the  block  and  had  flung  the  tea-chests  into 
Boston  Harbor,  had  recrossed  the  ocean  to  a  land  of  emotion 
and  idealism.  The  fanaticism  of  popular  principles  had  at  the 
outset  demanded  its  pound  of  flesh,  which  was  given  it  by  the 
masked  headsman  of  Charles  1.  In  America  the  efforts  made  for 
freedom  and  representative  government,  though  revolutionary, 
were  neither  regicide  nor  anarchical.  The  colonies  never  lost  the 
continuity  of  their  primitive  institutions.  And  as  their  struggle  was 
mainly  against  the  intrusion  of  new  principles  of  government  into 
their  old  easy  Home  Rule,  they  fought  grimly  round  their  own 
log  cabins  Hke  men  who  had  nothing  to  win  and  all  to  lose  by  a 
spasm  of  anarchy.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  feverish  proletariat 
of  France.  The  aim  of  those  who  had  power — and  the  maddest 
seem  to  have  had  most  power — was  to  create  a  ruin,  and  to  search 
among  the  embers  for  what  booty  might  be  found.  Wellington 
was  one  of  those  whom  Europe  commissioned  to  seize  and  bind 
France  in  her  folly,  and  he  did  it  gently,  remembering  the  many 
noble  lessons  Europe  owed  to  France  in  her  right  mind.  But 
even  in  the  hour  of  her  aberration,  if  France  could  not  be  a 
teacher,  she  could  not  cease  to  be  an  example ;  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, while  threading  his  waya'mong  the  brave  French  peasantry 
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whom  his  bullets  had  shot  down,  that  Wellington  made  up  his 
mind  how  to  deal  with  men  who  clamored  for  Reform. 

The  Whig  government  under  Grey  which  succeeded  Welling- 
ton, represented  aspirations  for  reform  that  ranged  from  such  as 
we  should  now  consider  palliative  and  half-hearted,  to  those  that 
we  look  upon  as  anarchical.  The  Emancipation  Act  of  1829 
had  sent  O'Connell  to  Westminster,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire  every  grade  of  society  was  represented  in 
the  legislature,  from  the  financiers  of  Lombard  Street  to  the 
crofters  of  Clare.  Moreover,  the  tide  that  swept  Grey  to  power 
was  made  up  of  revolutionaiy  currents  which  might  finally  carry 
everything  their  way.  When  poets  like  Wordsworth  sang  the 
French  Revolution,  and  philosophers  like  Mill  justified  and,  so  to 
say,  canonized  it,  thousands  of  lesser  minds  could  hardly  help 
invoking  it.  But,  as  in  France  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  the 
established  Church,  so,  too,  in  England  daring  minds  soon  sug- 
gested that  in  the  name  of  liberty,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
ecclesiastical  monopoly,  and  in  the  name  of  equality,  which  was 
mocked  by  an  ecclesias^cal  establishment,  and  in  the  name  of 
fraternity,  which  was  travestied  by  the  patriarchal  benevolence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  the  Church  of  England  by  Law 
Established  should  be  brought  into  line  with  the  new  notions  of 
freedom,  utilitarianism,  and  progress.  While  the  English  Church 
was  thus  threatened  from  outside  with  the  weightiest  attack  that 
she  had  yet  borne,  the  enemies  within  her  were  no  less  danger- 
ous than  the  enemies  without.  There  had  sprung  up  a  school  of 
liberal  thought  even  within  the  ranks  of  her  beneficed  clergy. 
The  men  who  looked  on  Arnold  as  their  mouthpiece  were  none 
the  less  rationalistic  in  dogma  because  they  were  ascetic  in  prac- 
tice. In  1832  Arnold's  essay  on  Church  reform  advocated  the 
inclusion  of  Dissenters  in  the  Church.  If  the  National  Church 
was  long  to  remain  the  faithful  spouse  of  the  English  nation,  it 
was  argued  by  men  of  Arnold's  stamp  that  her  frontiers  should 
be  widened  until  commensurate  with  the  national  religious 
thought.  Men  would  not  endow  what  they  differed  from.  And 
it  was  felt  on  many  sides  that  it  was  better  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  that  the  union  between  State  and  Church  should  be  pre- 
served rather  than  that  the  Church  should  be  forcibly  divorced 
and  granted  a  mere  financial  allowance. 
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There  were  still  many  of  the  High  Church  party  who  believed 
that  if  the  Church's  unction  did  not  confer  a  divine  right  on  kings, 
still  less,  without  this  mystic  ceremony,  could  it  confer  a  divine 
right  on  a  parliament  elected  by  a  ten-pound  franchise  and  charged 
with  the  drastic  duty  of  reformation.  It  was  felt  that,  however 
useful  the  right  of  king  and  Commons  had  been  in  bringing  forth 
the  Church  of  England  by  Law  Established  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  a  sacrilege  for  parliament  to  superintend  the 
education  and  reformation  of  the  English  Church  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  Erastian  purpose  of  parliament  was  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  Inside  the  Church  the  party  of  liberal 
ecclesiastics  would  have  welcomed  almost  every  reform  that  par- 
liament might  choose  to  demand.  They  would  have  reduced  the 
Church  to  a  mere  organ  of  the  nation's  religious  thought.  And 
the  party  of  the  Low  Church,  never  marked  by  any  leaders  of 
distinction,  found  it  to  their  taste  not  to  meddle  with  the  will  of  a 
legislative  body  which  had  done  so  much  to  give  their  semi-. 
Calvinistic  doctrines  house-room  within  the  Church's  formularies 
during  the  process  of  their  rubric3,tion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  evident  then  that  if  the  Established  Church  was  not  to 
timidly  allow  itself  to  be  degraded  into  an  Erastian  department  of 
the  State,  salvation  could  only  be  looked  for  from  the  handful  of 
scholarly  High  Churchmen  grouped  around  the  poet  Keble,  who 
carried  the  mind  back  two  centuries  to  the  courteous  chevaliers  to 
whom  the  shedding  of  one's  heart's  blood  for  a  lost  cause  was  but 
a  gentle  art. 

It  had  been  a  part  of  High  Church  principles  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  article  of  the  Creed  which  reads,  '*  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church."  In  their  terror  of  mind  High  Churchmen 
realized  that  before  a  handful  of  clergy  could  hold  in  check  the 
greater  part  of  Englishmen,  help  must  be  sought  out  of  England. 
What  is  a  truism  to  Catholics  looked  like  a  hopeful  paradox  to 
them,  viz.,  that  a  combination  of  national  strength  pitted  against 
a  national  Church  can  only  be  checked  and  routed  by  an  alliance 
with  the  world-wide  Church.  To  put  it  in  the  words  of  the 
Apologia : 

**  I  thought  little  of  the  Evangelicals  as  a  class.  I  thought  they  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Liberals.  With  the  Establishment  thus  divided  and  threatened,  thus 
ignorant  of  its  true  strength,  I  compared  that  fresh  vigorous  Power  of  which  I  was 
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reading  in  the  first  centuries.  In  her  triumphant  zeal  on  behalf  of  that  Primeval 
Mystery,  to  which  I  had  so  great  a  devotion  from  my  youth,  I  recognized  the  move- 
ment of  my  Spiritual  Mother.  *Incessu  patuit  Dea.'  The  self-conquest  of  her 
ascetics,  the  patience  of  her  martyrs,  the  irresistible  determination  of  her  Bishops, 
the  joyous  swing  of  her  advance,  both  exalted  and  abashed  me.  I  said  to  myself, 
«  Look  upon  this  picture,  and  on  that. '  I  felt  affection  for  my  own  Church  but  not 
tenderness  ;  I  felt  dismay  at  her  prospect,  anger  and  scorn  at  her  do-nothing  per- 
plexity. I  thought  that  if  Liberalism  once  got  a  footing  within  her,  it  was  sure  of 
victory  in  the  event.  I  saw  that  Reformation  principles  were  powerless  to  rescue 
her.  As  to  leaving  her,  the  thought  never  crossed  my  imagination  ;  still,  I  ever  kept 
before  me  that  there  was  something  greater  than  the  Established  Church,  and  that 
that  was  the  Church  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  set  up  from  the  beginning,  of  which  she 
was  but  the  local  presence  and  the  organ.  She  was  nothing  unless  she  was  this. 
She  must  be  dealt  with  strongly  or  she  would  be  lost.  There  was  need  of  a  second 
Reformation." 

And  it  was  to  be  a  Reformation  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  rationalism  which  was  finding  its  ways  into  thought  and 
action,  into  philosophy  and  politics,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  principle  of  authority  which  was  everywhere  being  sent  into 
banishment  or  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  events  which  were  directed  toward  banishing 
the  idea  of  the  world-wide  Church  served  effectively  to  recall  it. 
The  revolution  now  subsiding  in  some  countries,  and  rising  in 
others,  had  brought  about  the  ruin  of  medisevalism.  When  insti- 
tutions are  in  ruins  they  excite  pity  rather  than  hatred.  A  wave 
of  poetic  emotion  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  old  order  swept 
over  the  literary  world.  The  new  utilitarianism  was  too  com- 
mercial, too  practical  to  appeal  to  the  finer  emotional  side  of 
literary  men.  But  despoiled  abbeys,  ruined  minsters,  dethroned 
ideals,  were  poetiy  or  the  makings  of  poetry.  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Chateaubriand,  De  Maistre,  Coleridge,  enlisted  the  imagi- 
nation on  the  side  of  Catholic  truth.  Their  writings  ranged  from 
the  most  subtle  and  mystical  philosophy  to  the  deepest  and  ten- 
derest  poetry.  No  one  could  live  long  in  their  company  without 
consciously  or  unconsciously  furnishing  his  fancy  with  a  series  of 
brilliant  or  pathetic  pictures,  and  providing  a  line  of  easy  thought 
when  the  mind  was  jarred  by  the  rough  and  senseless  denuncia- 
tions of  bigotry.  Then,  too,  England,  and  we  might  almost  say 
Europe,  overflowed  with  emigres  priests,  pathetic  exiles  for  con- 
science sake,  who,  to  their  honor,  made  the  world  see  that  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  land  rather  than  bend  their  knee  to 
Baal.     Whilst   Englishmen  with   sound  Church  principles  were 
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preparing  to  stay  on  in  their  comfortable  rectories  by  submitting 
to  the  Erastianism  of  a  liberal  legislature,  there  was  much  that 
was  touching  and  even  reproachful  in  the  presence  of  these  meek 
cures,  most  of  them  scholars,  many  of  them  saints,  who  witnessed 
for  God  and  against  Mammon  by  teaching  their  beloved  mother- 
tongue  to  classes  of  jeering  school-boys.  In  His  own  good  time 
God  will  surely  show  what  graces  came  upon  the  land  in  reward 
for  the  brotherly  welcome  which  England  gave  these  exiled 
priests.  It  opens  out  a  deep  view  of  God's  unthought  provi- 
dences, to  read  in  the  Apologia  the  following  simple  words:  "The 
French  master  was  an  emigre  priest,  but  he  was  simply  made  a 
butt,  as  French  masters  too  commonly  were  in  that  day,  and  spoke 
English  very  imperfectly." 

However  apostolical  principles  may  have  been  suggested  or 
strengthened  in  the  mind  of  High  Churchmen,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  they  were  the  only  principles  that  could  save  the 
Establishment  from  a  reformation  "  unto  death."  To  prevent  the 
National  Church  from  being  a  mere  branch  of  the  national  service 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  branch  of  a  higher 
organization,  a  member  of  the  world-wide  commonwealth,  the 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Church.  But  the  difficulty  was  that 
such  an  assertion  had  not  merely  to  be  maintained  but  proved. 
Its  greatest  supporters  could  not  say  that  it  was  self-evident, 
unless  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  to  mean  an  invisible  some- 
thing in  which  membership  was  claimed  by  Dissenters  equally 
with  the  stoutest  Churchmen*  An  assertion  has  little  weight 
with  men  who  have  time  to  think.  The  branch  assertion  would 
convince  nobody  until  it  became  the  branch  theory.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  philosopher.  And  the  Church  of  England  brought 
him  forward — a  man  to  reckon  with,  John  Henry  Newman. 

The  story  of  Newman's  life  is  the  best  proof  that  he  was  one  of 
nature's  gifted  thinkers.  From  his  childhood  things  had  been  to 
him  the  parent  of  thoughts.  Nature  was  not  so  much  a  lesson 
demanding  to  be  learned  as  the  enigma  waiting  to  be  solved, — 
a  question  patient  of  an  answer.  "  I  thought  life  might  be  a 
dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow- 
angels  by  a  playful  device  concealing  themselves  from  me,  and 
deceiving  me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world."  These 
are  strange  thoughts  for  a  boy, — but  not  for  a  boy  marked  out 
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for  fame.  "  When  I  was  fourteen  I  read  Paine's  Tracts  against  the 
Old  Testament,  and  found  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  objections 
which  were  contained  in  them.  Also  I  read  some  of  Hume's 
essays :  and  perhaps  that  on  Miracles.  .  .  Also  I  recollect 
copying  out  some  French  verses,  perhaps  Voltaire's,  in  denial  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  saying  to  myself  something  like 
*  how  dreadful,  yet  how  plausible.'  "  ^  True  philosopher  that  he 
was,  every  new  book  and  every  new  friend  was  a  new  influence, 
until  the  time  came  for  him  to  give  rather  than  receive.  Butler's 
Analogy  became  the  mould  in  which  his  thought  was  cast. 
Hence  students  of  Butler  and  Newman  are  not  unaccustomed  to 
view  the  Development  of  Doctrine  as  nothing  less  or  more  than 
a  second  volume  of  the  Analogy.  The  poetic  atmosphere  ol 
Oriel  and  the  personal  influence  of  Whateley  developed  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  Newman  until,  as  he  writes,  "  I  was  begin- 
ning to  prefer  intellectual  excellence  to  moral ;  I  was  drifting  in 
the  direction  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  day.  I  was  rudely  awak- 
ened from  my  dream  at  the  end  of  1827  by  two  great  blows — 
illness  and  bereavement." 

Thus  the  thinker  who  set  about  planning  a  theory  for  a 
Church  which  had  gone  on  well  enough  for  three  hundred  years 
without  a  theory,  was  well  qualified  to  think  facts  into  their  true 
setting.  A  true  philosopher  must  be  cathoHc-minded  in  his 
world-wide  view.  He  must  not  merely  relate  things  to  their 
environment,  but  trace  relationship  between  things  and  their 
remotest  causes  and  most  distant  effects.  The  fascination  of 
scepticism  and  liberalism  which  had  passed  over  Newman  had 
found  him  a  daring  thinker  and  left  him  a  tried  philosopher.  His 
difficulties  could  not  add  to  his  genius,  but  they  could  add  to 
his  experience.  He  had  gone  through  the  fire  and  the  water, 
and  might  be  trusted  to  give  the  true  philosophy  of  the  solid 
earth. 

He  could  not  have  started  with  a  more  effective  mental  mould 
than  that  which  had  been  given  him  in  his  long  hours'  communion 
with  Butler's  Analogy — a  book  brimful  of  the  true  philosophy 
which  has  made  the  De  civitate  Dei  and  the  Summa.  If  a  theory 
of  the  Establishment  had  to  be  framed,  it  was  foregone  that  it 

^  Apologia, 
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would  be  all-embracing ;  it  would  be  thorough ;  it  would  be 
philosophical.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  false  ;  but  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  subtle  and  influential.  When  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
began  to  appear  in  1833,  it  was  soon  felt  that  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance  from  the  common 
room  of  an  Oxford  college.  The  Catholic  principles  which  the 
Tracts  and  their  writers  put  forward,  exerted  a  force  which  sur- 
prised their  propagators  even  more  than  their  opponents.  The 
originators,  indeed,  of  the  Movement  "  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  they  aimed  at  of  a  practical  kind ;  rather  they 
put  forth  views  and  principles  for  their  own  sake,  because  they 
were  true,  as  if  they  were  obliged  to  say  them ;  and  though 
their  object  certainly  was  to  strengthen  the  Establishment,  yet 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  state  precisely  the 
intermediate  process  or  definite  application  by  which,  in  matter 
of  fact,  their  preaching  was  to  arrive  at  that  result.  .  .  .  In  a 
very  few  years  a  school  of  opinion  was  formed,  fixed  in  its  prin- 
ciples, indefinite  and  progressive  in  their  range,  and  it  extended 
into  every  country."  ^ 

Men  wrote  because  they  had  to  say  something,  quite  as  much 
as  because  they  had  something  to  say.  They  put  their  thoughts 
on  paper  to  give  them  shape,  more  than  to  give  them  publicity. 
And  as  they  wrote,  a  theory  formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  their 
leader.  To  put  it  in  his  own  words :  "  Two  things  were  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  Anglican  Church, — a  broad  intellectual, 
intelligible  theory,  and  a  logical  and  historical  foundation  for  that 
theory ;  and  he  was  content  to  attempt  the  former,  taking  the 
latter  for  granted."  ^  The  theory  developed  was  that  of  the  Via 
Media  or  Branch  theory.  It  was  sketched  out  somewhat  fully  in 
the  lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church  and  published 
in  1837.  In  1 84 1  it  was  supplemented  by  Tract  XC,  a  most 
daring  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  the 
Decrees  of  the  Church,  including  those  of  Trent.  It  is  significant 
that  in  point  of  fact  this  Branch  theory  of  Newman's  has  supplied 
the  High  Church  party  all  the  philosophy  of  their  system  which 

'  Gjmmunion  with  the  Roman  See  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  Movement  of 
1833.     Lecture  IV. 

8  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church  ;  Preface  to  the  third  edition. 
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they  have  yet  employed.  They  still  hold  to  it,  lest  they  should 
slip  into  Protestantism  on  the  one  side  or  into  Catholicism  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  some  of  Newman's  clever  evasions,  for  they 
cannot  be  called  explanations,  of  the  Articles  are  still  current  and 
still  powerful.  It  is  just  thinkable  that  a  deep  intellect  such  as 
Newman's  might  under  the  stress  of  a  great  moral  trial  press  his 
loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his  childhood  to  the  point  of  reading 
Catholic  truth  into  Protestant  formularies;  but  that  he  should 
long  continue  in  this  state  of  tension,  or  that  he  should  definitely 
adopt  it  as  a  dogmatic  rule,  would  discredit  his  moral  or  intel- 
lectual worth.  In  the  event  he  abandoned  his  theories,  not 
indeed  by  contradicting  all  he  once  said,  but  by  supplementing 
all  that  he  truly  said  with  those  other  truths  which  he  had 
assumed  or  implied. 

Meanwhile  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  principles  of  Apos- 
tolic succession,  the  Sacramental  system,  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
anti-Erastianism,  and  the  rest,  which  was  working  unto  death  in 
the  mind  of  Newman,  was  winning  a  quick  and  striking  success 
everywhere  with  High  Churchmen.  For  the  moment  patrons  of 
the  new  Movement  detected  the  note  of  life  in  the  quality  of 
success.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  that  the  victories  won 
by  Catholic  principles  were  in  the  world  of  theological  thought 
rather  than  in  the  world  of  ecclesiastical  politics.  True  enough 
the  Movement  stayed  the  hand  of  the  State  for  a  moment.  But 
the  next  moment  the  State  had  closed  with  its  new  enemy,  and 
its  mailed  hand  came  down  even  heavier  than  before.  Nothing 
that  the  Movement  taught  has  appreciably  loosened  the  death 
grip  of  the  national  legislature  over  the  national  Church.  Every 
official  or  quasi-official  act  since  1833  has  but  forged  the  fetters 
more  closely  around  the  Establishment.  Even  in  the  present 
year  we  have  seen  a  blow  struck  at  the  English  Church  which 
would  have  driven  a  Catholic  Hierarchy  into  exile.  It  is  almost 
unnoticed  by  the  Erastianizing  prelates  of  the  national  Church. 
In  the  case  of  Canon  Gore's  confirmation  in  the  See  of  Worcester 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  law  officers  that  charges  of  heresy  or 
schism  against  a  nominee  for  a  bishopric  are  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  spiritual  officers,  by  the  bishops  or  the  metropolitan,  but  by 
the  lay  patron,  i.  e.,  by  the  State. 
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It  is  suggestive  to  remark  that  as  Newman  was  the  philos- 
opher of  the  Movement,  there  is  scarcely  any  phase  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Movement  which  he  did  not  foresee,  and  scarce  a 
difficulty  which  he  did  not  answer.  Wilberforce,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  went  to  Littlemore  to  consult  Newman  on  a  new  view  of 
that  most  unsettling  event,  the  Elizabethan  Settlement.  Newman 
heard  him  patiently  to  the  end  and  then  said  gently,  "  It  is  very 
clever.  Perhaps  it  may  satisfy  you.  But  I  found  1  could  not  rest 
in  ity 

Even  the  later  developments  in  the  way  of  Reunion  were 
thought  out  and  rejected.  He  writes  in  the  Apologia :  "  I  be- 
lieved that  we  had  the  Apostolical  succession  in  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments ;  I  was  not  sure  that  the 
difficulties  of  its  isolation  might  not  be  overcome,  though  I  was 
far  from  sure  that  it  could.  I  did  not  see  any  clear  proof  that  it 
had  committed  itself  to  any  heresy,  or  had  taken  part  against  the 
truth,  and  I  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  revive  into  full  Apos- 
tolical purity  and  strength  and  grow  into  union  with  Rome  itself 
(Rome  explaining  her  doctrines  and  guarding  against  their  abuse), 
that  is,  if  we  were  but  patient  and  hopeful.  /  began  to  wish  for 
union  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  Rome,  if,  and  when,  it  was 
possible ;  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  gain  weekly  prayers  for  that 
object."^ 

In  this  spirit  Tract  XC  was  written  to  lessen  the  official  dis- 
tance between  Rome  and  Canterbury.  There  is  a  world  of  pathos 
in  the  words  oi  th^  Apologia:  "I  observe  also  that  though  my 
Tract  was  an  experiment,  it  was,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  no  feeler; 
the  event  showed  this  ;  for  when  my  principle  was  not  granted, 
/  did  not  draw  back,  but  gave  up.  I  would  not  hold  office  in  a 
Church  which  would  not  allow  my  sense  of  the  Articles."^ 

The  endeavor  to  Catholicize  the  Anglican  Church  has  been 
forcibly  put  by  Newman  himself:  "  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
yet  made  fair  trial  of  how  much  the  English  Church  will  bear.  I 
know  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment — like  proving  cannon.  Yet  we 
must  not  take  it  that  the  metal  will  burst."  ^  But  in  the  end  he 
considered  that  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  religious  organization 
had  not  burst  for  the  reason  that  it  had  never  been  an  organism 

^Apoh^ia,  Ch.  III.  5  jbid,  6  jhid. 
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with  personal  existence,  but  that  it  owed  its  continuance  to  its 
ambiguous  formularies  and,  its  Erastian  alliance  with  the  State. 
His  Catholic  principles  needed  a  Catholic  environment,  and  in. 
October,  1845,  Father  Dominic  received  and  welcomed  him  into 
the  Alma  Mater  of  his  soul. 

Newman  was  a  philosopher.  Before  all  things  else  he  was  a 
pioneer  of  thought,  the  framer  of  a  great  theory  of  which  he 
could  truly  write:  *' I  fully  acknowledge  the  force  and  effective- 
ness of  the  genuine  Anglican  theory,  and  that  it  was  all  but  proof 
against  the  disputants  of  Rome ;  but  still,  like  Achilles,  it  had  a 
vulnerable  point,  and  that  St.  Leo  had  found  it  out  for  me,  and 
that  I  could  not  help  it ; — that  were  it  not  for  matter  of  fact,  the 
theory  would  be  great  indeed ;  it  would  be  irresistible,  if  it  were 
only  true."  ^ 

Now,  a  philosopher  is  clearly  distinguished  from  a  logician, 
and  in  point  of  fact  Newman  writes,  "  I  had  a  great  dislike  for 
paper  logic."  ^  A  philosopher  may  be  compared  to  a  discoverer 
who  opens  up  new  regions.  What  men  seem  to  think  instinct  in 
him  is  a  judgment  determined  by  a  long  chain  of  considerations 
and  facts  which  his  master-mind  alone  can  weigh.  He  detects 
things  at  a  glance.  He  has  an  eye  for  locality.  His  guesses  are 
prophetic.  And  though  he  may  not  patiently  parcel  out  the 
country  by  miles  and  yards,  yet  it  is  known  to  him  in  every  yard 
and  mile.  But  a  logician  is  a  surveyor.  With  his  chain  and  level 
he  goes  over  the  country  traversed  by  his  chief,  and  the  hastily 
formed  sketches  drawn  by  the  man  of  genius  may  come  under  his 
revision.  Before  Newman  came  to  the  end  of  this  philosophy  of 
Anglican  theology  William  George  Ward  began  to  deal  with  the 
new  theory  as  a  surveyor  deals  with  newly  explored  country. 
He  took  the  thoroughly  English  instruments  of  level  and  chain. 
He  stated  propositions  in  their  simplest  terms.  His  mathematical 
training  had  taught  him  to  simplify  and  to  state  clearly.  But  as 
the  corrections  of  a  plodding  surveyor  may  prove  tiresome  to  the 
great  man  in  his  discoveries,  so,  too,  the  new  school  which  cut 
across  the  Movement  of  1833,  and  by  a  charge  of  logic  precipi- 
tated the  mistiness  of  the  Via  Media^  could  hardly  fail  to  distress 
the  father  of  the  theory.     Newman's  interpretation  of  the  Articles 

T  Jbid.y  Chap.  IV.  »  Ibid. 
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might  have  passed  uncondemned.  But  when  Ward's  logically 
blunt  mind  called  that  interpretation  non-natural,  and  challenged 
anyone  to  own  that  they  subscribed  each  of  the  Articles  in  a 
natural  sense,  the  fearless  thought-surveyor  was  condemned. 

In  his  masterly  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  Ward's  orderly 
and  straightforward  mind  is  everywhere  seen.  The  argument  falls 
into  the  most  logical  and  consistent  divisions.  It  is  proved  by 
every  mood  and  figure,  that  God  must  have  granted  an  end  and 
an  ideal  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  very 
far  from  reaching  the  divine  plan.  Ward,  of  course,  was  more 
than  a  logician.  His  acquaintance  with  the  utilitarian  views  on 
philosophy  and  politics  had  taught  him  not  merely  to  argue,  but 
also  to  think.  Like  Newman  he  had  won  his  soul  by  fighting 
for  it.  He  had  lifted  himself  out  of  liberalism  into  the  dogmatic 
principle.  He  had  held  to  theism  not  merely  because  he  was 
born  to  it,  but  because  he  had  thought  it  out.  And  the  Ideal  is 
the  work  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  it  is  consummate  logic,  though 
its  conclusions  are  more  acceptable  to  the  understanding  than  to 
flesh  and  blood.  Ward  had  not  always  the  gift  of  striking  with  a 
gloved  hand.  His  blows  were  ringing,  but  they  were  honest. 
Men  felt  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  even  when  they  de- 
graded him  for  being  consistent  with  Anglicanism  in  writing  the 
famous  words  of  the  Ideal :  "  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  would 
not  be  right  to  conceal ;  indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  openly  express 
my  own  most  firm  and  undoubting  conviction  that  were  we,  as  a 
Church,  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  has  been  here 
sketched,  in  proportion  as  we  did  so,  we  should  be  taught  from 
above  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  plain  marks  of  divine  wisdom 
and  authority  in  the  Roman  Church,  to  repent  in  sorrow  and 
bitterness  of  heart  our  great  sin  in  deserting  her  communion, 
and  to  sue  humbly  at  her  feet  for  pardon  and  restoration" 
(p.  473).  This  was  his  last  development  in  1844.  ^^^  some  time 
before  that  he  had  been  fascinated,  as  his  master  had  been,  by  the 
Branch  theory,  which  aimed  at  a  future  Reunion  of  a  branch  and 
stem.  "  He  followed  Mr.  Newman  in  the  view  that  the  English 
Church  was  on  her  trial.  If  she  could  recover  her  Catholic  character, 
if  the  movement  continued  to  progress  and  to  grow,  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  Reunion  with  the  Roman  Church ;  and  it  seemed 
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wrong  by  any  hasty  step  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  frus- 
trate so  glorious  a  prospectj'  ^  But  both  the  true  philosophy  of 
Newman  and  the  good  logic  or  good  sense  of  Ward  at  length 
overthrew  the  bad  theology  and  the  delusive  dreams  of  the  Via 
Media.  A  month  before  Newman  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Father 
Dominic,  Ward  had  knelt  before  Father  Brownbill,  SJ.,  in  the 
Jesuit  Church,  Bolton  Street.  Thus  philosophy  and  logic  had 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  Catholic  principles  are  a 
foreign  growth  in  the  Establishment,  and  that  the  true  home  of 
the  men  who  hold  them  and  weigh  them  and  are  prepared  to  obey 
them  at  all  costs  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
Apostolic  Church  of  which  Rome  is  the  central  See  and  the  Pope 
the  visible  Head. 

In  my  two  previous  papers  I  have  treated  of  a  book  written 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Reunion.  I 
would  link  his  name  with  those  of  Newman  and  Ward.  To  the 
philosopher  and  logician  I  would  add  the  catechist.  After  the 
discoverer  and  surveyor  comes  the  geographer.  The  principles 
discovered  or  reproclaimed  by  Newman  and  coordinated  by 
Ward  are  popularized  by  Spencer  Jones.  The  three  men  have  a 
common  gift  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness  of  character. 
They  make  no  secret  of  their  bias.  They  put  things  at  their 
strongest,  so  that  men  may  see  the  best  and  worst  of  them.  And 
as  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Newman  and  Ward  to  be  accused  of  the 
one  fault  of  disingenuousness,  which  they  could  not  commit,  it 
may  be  even  the  fate  of  Mr.  Spencer  Jones.  To  think  with  them 
may  be  to  suffer  with  them.  A  better  omen  is  the  final  evolution 
of  the  religious  views  of  the  master  and  his  sturdy  supporter. 
It  was  given  to  them  to  see  the  true  home  of  their  principles  and 
to  follow  them  whithersoever  they  led.  Both  men  went  out 
from  their  brethren  and  turned  their  back  unflinchingly  on  every 
worldly  prospect  to  espouse  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  men  who  planned  and  framed  the  only  intelligible 
theory  the  Anglican  Church  has  ever  had,  who  gave  it  an  intel- 
lectual footing ;  who  knew  what  was  in  it,  if  any  man  did ;  who 
dreamed  of  Reunion, — at  length  gave  it  up  as  a  dream  and  turned 
to  realities  by  offering  the  rest  of  their  years  and  all  of  their 

•  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement^  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  p.  150. 
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talents  to  the  See  which  has  never  faltered  in   its   continuous 
witness  to  Catholic  principles. 

Surely  the  Oxford  Movement  has  run  a  course  since  the 
Assize  Sermon  until  to-day,  when,  as  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  informs 
us,  "  It  is  not  merely  that  the  majority  of  English  Churchmen  have 
appealed  away  from  the  Privy  Council ;  many  thousands  of  them 
have  also  appealed  on  points  that  cannot  be  described  as  insig- 
nificant, away  from  the  episcopate  in  England  to  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  outside."  It  is  a  long  way  back  to 
Newman,  for  whom  a  "  Bishop's  lightest  word  was  heavy ;  "  but  it 
is  a  step  toward  Rome,  a  day's  journey  nearer  the  City  of  Peace, 
whose  gates  at  length  closed  in  welcome  behind  the  masters  of 
the  Movement.  The  men  who  carried  forward  the  Anglo- Catho- 
lic revival  were  set  on  obtaining  that  lasting  peace  which  is  far- 
thest away  when  principles  are  surrendered  or  truth  compromised. 
Their  aim  was  peace  through  the  truth.  God  granted  their 
heart's  wish,  when  they  were  given  the  grace  to  pass  into  the 
great  world-wide  Pax  Romana.  No  matter  how  eloquently  or 
convincingly  they  may  have  written,  their  deeds  are  still  more 
eloquent  and  forcible  than  their  words.  Not  what  they  have 
written,  but  what  they  have  sacrificed,  is  the  true  lesson  of  their 
lives.  The  terminus  of  the  Movement  is  the  terminus  of  its  first 
movers.  Those  who  follow  them,  one  by  one,  may  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  whoever  makes  his  peace  in  his  own  name 
with  the  See  of  Peter  has  come  back  for  good  to  his  true  Sancta 
Mater  Ecclesia,  from  whom  his  beloved  land  received  the  double 
dowry  of  human  knowledge  and  Divine  Faith,  whilst  England 
was  but  a  man-child  among  the  nations. 

God  grant  that  of  the  thousands  who  have  appealed  away 
from  the  Anglican  episcopate  to  the  Catholic  Church  many  may 
have  the  grace  to  seek  shelter  with  that  See  by  whom  they  will 
find  themselves  befriended  in  every  enterprise  for  Catholic  princi- 
ples, and  to  whom  the  present  Erastian  peace  and  plenty  of  the 
English  Church  is  a  degradation  of  Faith  and  a  denial  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  promise :  "  The  Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it." 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 

Woodchester,  England. 
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THE  FIRST  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  LAYWOMEN  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  Abbe  Bougaud  tells  us  in  his  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
that,  when  the  Saint  recognized  the  enormous  scale  of  the 
social  evils  to  be  redressed  if  society  was  to  be  saved  by  the 
Church,  he  realized  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  forces  and  he 
turned  to  the  women — and  to  the  laywomen  at  that — for  help. 
He  saw  about  him  many  women  of  good  will,  but  most  of  them 
were  not  free  to  dispose  of  their  own  time  and  labor.  Some  had 
feeble  health ;  some  had  no  money  to  give ;  and  some  had  little 
time.  All  of  them,  however,  had  fragments  of  good  to  bestow. 
The  problem  was  to  unite  these  fragments  into  a  beneficent  whole 
and  thus  direct  and  place  them  where  each  could  do  the  most 
good.  The  genius  for  charity  which  informed  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
led  him  as  the  first  step  to  organize  systematically  these  scattered 
and  incoherent  forces. 

Following  the  ideas  of  the  great  prototype  of  modern  chari- 
table effort,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  McMahon,the  Supervisor  of  Cath- 
olic Charities  for  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  saw  that  the  time 
was  ripe  in  New  York  for  a  movement  toward  the  union  of  the 
Catholic  charities  with  which  laywomen  are  connected,  so  that 
those  who  could  help  each  other  might  know  of  it,  and  those 
who  might  want  to  help  and  did  not  know  how,  might  be  shown 
the  way.  He  recognized  that  in  the  friction  of  ideas  the  way 
might  become  clear  to  new  things  of  which  no  one  person  or  asso- 
ciation could  think  unaided. 

The  conference  was  called  for  March  loth  and  nth,  and  was 
held  in  the  Catholic  Club.  The  opening  meeting  had  an  attend- 
ance of  about  four  hundred  people.  It  was  expected  that  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  would  preside  at  the  meeting,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  be  present,  and  the  opening  address  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
T.  L.  Kinkead,  the  Supervisor  of  Charities  who  preceded  Dr. 
McMahon. 

The  plan  of  the  conference  was  to  group  all  the  charities  with 
which  laywomen  in  New  York  are  connected,  in  five  divisions. 
The  first  of  these  was  Homeless  People,  embracing  mothers 
with  children,  friendless  women,  foundlings,  day  nurseries,  etc.; 
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the  second  division  was  that  of  Charity  Work  in  Homes,  embrac- 
ing dependent  families,  neglected  homes,  fresh-air  work,  clothing 
for  the  poor,  etc. ;  the  third  was  Missionary  Work,  and  covered 
the  visiting  of  hospitals,  tombs,  prisons,  teaching  catechism  classes, 
etc. ;  the  fourth  division  was  the  Care  of  the  Sick,  embracing 
hospital  service,  dispensaries,  nursing  and  sanitation  in  the  homes 
of  the  sick,  etc. ;  the  fifth  was  Social  Work,  embracing  girls*  clubs, 
homes  for  working  girls,  settlements,  training  schools,  etc. 

The  idea  of  each  opening  paper  was  to  give  the  audience  a 
brief  appreciation  of  the  various  related  charities  and  good  works 
coming  under  its  particular  head.  Twenty  minutes'  time  was 
allotted  to  each  of  these  papers,  and  they  were  followed  by  shorter 
papers,  or  discussions,  of  ten  minutes  each,  thus  allowing  each  of 
the  institutions  in  the  group  an  opportunity  for  special  details. 
The  plan  was  not  followed  with  absolute  fidelity,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  meant — an  introduction  to  and  a  recog- 
nition of  everything  Catholic  in  a  certain  field  in  the  city.  In  this 
way  the  plan  was  very  well  for  the  first  conference.  At  succeed- 
ing conferences,  naturally,  the  broad  foundation  having  been  laid, 
the  different  specialties  will  receive  deeper  and  more  prolonged 
consideration.  Probably  a  whole  day  will  not  be  too  much  to 
give  to  the  consideration  of  one  single  topic  under  the  future 
conditions. 

There  is  something  exhilarating  and  contagious  in  the  pres- 
ence and  spirit  of  four  hundred  or  more  people  of  "  good  will." 
Out  of  this  feeling  came  an  eager  willingness  on  the  part  of  those 
present  to  learn  of  the  needs  of  the  day  and  to  meet  them  in  the 
ways  expressed  in  the  papers  and  discussions.  The  problem  of 
reaching  the  members  of  the  human  race  least  equipped  to  hold 
out  in  the  struggle  of  life,  even  against  the  ordinary  afflictions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hardships  of  the  vast  and  rapid  changes  of  our 
industrial  conditions,  has  changed  materially  with  these  very  con- 
ditions. Because  of  the  new  economic  aspects  presented,  the 
methods  of  charity  in  the  way  of  relief  and  of  prevention  have 
become  very  different  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Robert  McGinnis,  the  President  of  the  Guild  of  the  Infant 
Saviour,  pictured  very  well  the  situation  in  her  paper,  when  she 
said  :  "  Recent  years  have  witnessed  great  changes  in  the  field  of 
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charity;  in  consequence,  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  and  our 
methods  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Among  us  we  have  the 
organized  chanties,  such  as  'State  Charities  Aid  Association/  with 
branches  (committees)  in  nearly  every  county  of  our  State ;  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  all  lay  organizations, 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  salaried  workers  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  or  scientific  charity.  Included  in  the  membership 
and  on  the  committees  of  these  organizations  there  are  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  social  position  and  financial 
standing ;  hence  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  them  on  are  at 
all  times  available,  and,  in  addition,  their  influence  in  legislation 
and  otherwise  is  most  potent.  Having  many  things  in  common, 
their  relations  are  intimate  and  cooperation  is  made  easy." 

Mrs.  McGinnis  cited  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
the  Joint  Committee  of  this  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  as  being  especially 
engaged  in  lines  of  work  which  affect  us  closely.  They  provide, 
in  the  first  place,  situations  in  the  country  for  destitute  mothers 
with  infants  and  young  children.  They  cooperate  with  the  county 
committees  in  finding  free  homes  in  families  for  children  who  are 
now,  or  are  likely  to  become,  public  charges.  They,  further, 
cooperate  with  the  department  of  Public  Charities  in  boarding  in 
families,  foundlings,  and  motherless  infants.  The  total  expense 
for  running  these  three  branches  aggregates  about  ;^  1 1 ,000 
a  year. 

"  From  a  philanthropic  point  of  view,"  to  quote  Mrs.  McGin- 
nis further,  "  the  work  was  well  done,  but  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view  there  was  something  lacking.  For  example,  a  large 
majority  of  the  mothers  with  their  infants  were  Catholics.  The 
situations  furnished  were  mostly  on  farms,  the  owners  of  which 
were  non -Catholics.  Generally  there  was  no  Catholic  church  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  grave  danger  to 
the  faith  of  the  mother  and  child. 

"  In  the  case  of  destitute  and  abandoned  children  the  objection 
to  having  the  Protestant  organizations  take  charge  of  the  Catholic 
portion  is  very  obvious." 

To  meet  these  necessities  and  the  dangers  they  involve  to  the 
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faith  of  thousands,  the  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour  was  started  in 
February,  190 1.  During  the  year  the  Guild  has  tried  to  do  with 
two  agents  and  an  expense  of  about  ;^  1,800,  what  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  and  the  Joint  Committees  do  with  eight  employees  and 
|t  1 1,000  a  year. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  Mrs.  McGinnis* 
plea  was  for  unity  and  cooperation  among  Catholic  men  and 
women.  Hampered,  at  best,  by  more  limited  means,  we  surely 
can  not  offset  what  outsiders  are  doing,  if  we,  in  addition,  handi- 
cap ourselves  by  isolated  or  antagonistic  effort  among  our  own 
people. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunphy,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Institutions 
on  Randall's  Island,  for  the  relief  of  women  and  children,  also 
pleaded  for  unity  among  Catholics,  and  for  wise  cooperation  with 
non-Catholic  agencies  as  well. 

**  Let  us  urge  unity,"  she  said,  "  in  the  words  of  our  Archbishop 
in  addressing  the  Second  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  last  November.  His  Grace  said  :  *  It  is  well 
that  all  who  strive  to  help  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  should 
come  to  know  each  other  and  each  other's  methods;  that  preju- 
dices, should  they  exist  from  want  of  knowledge,  be  discarded ; 
that  what  really  deserves  appreciation  in  other  systems  than  our 
own  should  be  examined  and  understood ;  and  so  that  a  brother 
helped  by  a  brother  will  be  a  strong  City.' 

"  Moreover,  our  coming  together  not  only  dissipates  possible 
prejudices  or  misunderstandings,  but  the  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  spreads  enlightenment,  gives  new  ideas,  and  stimulates  to 
action." 

Mrs.  McGinnis  had  already  quoted  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  for  Greater  New  York,  as  saying  that 
with  all  our  Catholic  charities  we  had  not  a  place  where  a  woman 
with  a  young  child  could  find  a  temporary  shelter.  The  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  provide 
very  well  for  women  who  agree  to  stay  for  three  months,  or  more  ; 
but  for  the  woman  who  wants  a  roof  and  a  bed  for  herself  and 
her  child  for  a  night  or  two,  there  is  no  place.  Mrs.  Dunphy 
supplemented  Mrs.  McGinnis'  argument  by  references  to  the 
experience  of  the  city  in  caring  for  such  cases :  "  That  no  such 
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Catholic  charity  exists  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  desti- 
tute women  with  their  infants,  who  were  admitted  to  the  Infants' 
Hospital,  Randall's  Island,  during  the  past  ten  years.  From  1892 
to  1901  inclusive,  there  were  cared  for  at  that  institution  3,696 
women  with  infants;  of  these,  2,276  were  married,  931  single, 
and  489  widowed.     Of  the  total  number,  2,697  were  Catholics." 

Mrs.  Dunphy  continued :  "  Americans  ought  to  be  the  first  in 
such  work.  We  should  be  the  examples  for  other  nations.  But 
we  are  not.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  our  own  Bishop  Farley, 
now  in  Europe,  as  to  what  is  being  done  abroad.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Mulry,  the  President  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  New 
York,  from  Venice,  on  November  2 1  last.  Bishop  Farley  says : 
*  What  about  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  ?  }'ou  say.  Well, 
yesterday  morning  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  learning  about  its 
workings  here  in  this  city.  I  called  to  pay  my  respects,  as  was 
my  duty,  to  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Venice,  who 
received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  In  the  course  of  a  de- 
lightful half-hour's  conversation,  I  asked  how  the  poor  of  Venice 
were  cared  for ;  had  they  any  conferences  of  our  Society  ?  His 
Eminence  brightened  and  bubbled  over  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  President  of  a  particular  Council  of  a  certain  city  I  know,  at 
the  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Yes,  there  was  a  Conference  in 
every  parish ;  and,  what  perhaps  will  startle  some  of  you,  he  tells 
me  that  recently  they  have  started  a  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  of  ladies  in  every  parish,  whose  work  is  just  the  same  as 
that  of  the  conferences  of  men,  only  they  look  after  women  and 
girls  especially.  They  have  the  same  rules ;  they  have  the  same 
indulgences,  and  the  funds  are  divided  equally  between  the  two 
conferences.  The  best  ladies  of  Venice  belong  to  these  female 
conferences,  among  them  two  of  the  noble  ladies-in-waiting  of 
Queen  Margherita.  They  go  amongst  the  poor  in  their  dwellings, 
in  their  gondolas,  making  their  calls  on  the  poor  with  as  much 
regularity  and  more  regard,  I  am  sure,  than  if  calling  on  their 
noble  friends.' " 

Kindheartedness  too  often  pictures  itself  as  the  sentiment 
which  sends  the  tears  welling  to  the  eyes  at  the  mention  of  a  pitiful 
story.  Yet  this  is  after  all  only  a  vicarious  goodness.  Psychol- 
ogists tell  us  that  every  impulse  which  is  not  followed  by  expres- 
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sion  in  action  is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult the  next  time  to  act  in  the  direction  which  we  have  once 
consciously  negated.  This  is  especially  true  of  kindly  and  virtuous 
impulses.  In  plays  rehearsing  the  woes  of  the  oppressed,  novels 
dwelling  on  them,  we  get  this  vicarious  emotion  to  repletion  ;  but 
unless  we  give  it  some  slight  actual  expression,  we  have  merely 
lulled  our  consciences  into  a  deceptive  feeling  of  righteousness. 
It  is  not  even  a  benefit  to  sign  a  subscription  list,  unless  the  rrloney 
given  actually  deprives  us  of  something  which  we  ourselves  miss. 
Yet  it  is  the  money  that  we  usually  give  most  readily. 

This  was  the  charge  made  against  the  American  woman — that 
she  would  give  her  money,  but  not  herself.  Mrs.  Storrs,  of  the 
House  of  Calvary,  said,  when  she  first  thought  of  introducing  the 
work  of  nursing  incurable  cancer  patients  in  the  United  States  by 
the  voluntary  work  of  laywomen,  widows,  some  of  them  resident 
in  the  home,  others  coming  in  to  help,  she  was  told  that  she  could 
not  do  so,  for  this  reason.  Still  the  work  had  prospered,  even  as 
had  the  work  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  who  go 
about  nursing  the  sick  poor,  assisted  by  the  Dames  Servantes  des 
Pauvres — The  Lady  Servants  of  the  Poor.  These  latter  help  to 
nurse  the  sick,  visit  them,  read  to  them,  and  sew  for  them,  and  do 
w^hatever  else  is  in  their  power  to  help  to  relieve  the  Sisters. 
Mrs.  Gaston  Bailieff  was  the  representative  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Assumption,  and  her  presentation  of  their  work  and  the  work 
of  the  Servantes  des  Pauvres  was  a  revelation  to  many  present  in 
one  of  the  most  arduous  aspects  of  charity  towards  our  neighbors. 
Yet  the  thought  arises  that  much  of  the  relief  of  the  sick  is  but  to 
make  death  easier  and  more  worthy.  If  personal  service  is  needed 
m  this  direction,  surely  it  is  even  more  needed  among  those  who 
may  yet  be  taught  how  to  live,  as  well  as  how  to  die.  Our 
charity  is  taking  to  itself  the  color  of  prophylaxis  as  much  as  of 
cure,  even  as  our  medicine.  Or  perhaps,  because  medicine  is 
making  increasingly  clear  to  us  all  the  time  the  ancient  teachings 
of  the  Church  of  the  priceless  physical  and  moral  value  of  the  first 
formation  of  character  and  of  the  first  impressions  of  life,  accord- 
ingly we  see  more  and  more  the  need  of  preventive  work  along 
the  lines  of  better  training — moral,  industrial,  and  mental ;  better 
sanitation  and  housing ;  cleanliness ;  juster  treatment  in  the  way 
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of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor ;  the  safeguarding  of  the  young 
from  premature  contamination  by  sin  and  disease.  The  work  of 
the  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  the  settlements,  the  day  nurseries, 
the  fresh-air  missions,  the  industrial  schools,  and  interwoven  with 
all,  as  their  binding  thread,  the  teaching  of  the  faith,  shows,  to  go 
back  to  St.  Vincent  once  more,  a  growing  understanding  of  what 
the  Saint  meant  when  he  said  that  in  a  well  regulated  society 
there  would  always  be  poor,  but  not  paupers. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  topic  "  Social  Work  "  was  especially 
notable.  Miss  McLoughlin,  in  her  paper,  pleaded  first  for  the 
juster  understanding  of  the  manner  of  people  who  are  usually 
classed  in  a  vague  way  as  "  the  poor."  There  is  always  one  thing 
to  be  remembered  as  fundamental  when  blaming  people  for  doing, 
or  not  doing  things,  and  that  is  that  parents  can  not  teach  their 
children  that  which  they  do  not  know  themselves.  The  light 
must  come  from  those  who  have  had  the  better  opportunities. 
And  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  the  poor  "  are  not  a  class 
removed  far  from  us  in  emotions  and  tendencies.  They  have  their 
ideals  and  aspirations,  their  code  and  distinctions  in  ways  that, 
except  in  the  means  of  expression  and  environment,  differ  but 
little  from  our  own.  To  reach  people  in  this  way,  as  she  says : 
"  Money  is  an  excellent  thing ;  in  fact,  in  social  work  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable thing.  The  need  of  money  is  great,  but  even  more  cry- 
ing is  the  need  of  personal  service.  We  give  money  freely ;  we 
seldom  give  ourselves.  The  most  serious  drawback  in  our  Cath- 
olic Social  Work  is  the  lack  of  reliable  volunteer  workers.  Non- 
Catholics  reproach  us  with  being  rather  behind  in  this  matter,  and 
not  without  reason,  when  we  consider  the  tremendous  needs  of  our 
large  Catholic  population  and  the  utter  inability  of  even  our  best 
efforts  to  meet  them.  You  perhaps  do  not  know  that  there  are 
over  fifty  social  settlements  in  this  city,  spreading  a  network  of 
non-Catholic  influence  over  large  numbers  of  our  people."  This 
vast  non-Catholic  influence  is  counteracted  by  only  two  Catholic 
settlements — St. -Rose's  Settlement,  conducted  by  Miss  Gumey, 
and  the  Paulist  Settlement,  by  Miss  Kedney. 

"Take  for  instance,"  Miss  McLoughlin  said  further,  "the 
sphere  of  usefulness  opened  up  by  the  Girls'  Clubs.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  us  Catholic  girls  to  put  our  talents,  great  and  small,  to 
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the  very  best  possible  advantage,  and  by  our  example  and 
kindly  sympathy  to  exert  over  the  children,  over  the  older  girls 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  more  good  than  would  a  hundred 
sermons. 

"  All  girls  feel  the  need  of  a  friend,  a  confidante, — and  the 
working  girls  are  no  exception.  Many  of  them  fall  away  from 
the  faith  through  sheer  lack  of  sympathetic  comprehension  and 
counsel.  If  only  our  Catholic  women — our  Catholic  mothers — 
could  be  made  to  clearly  understand  this,  surely  they  would 
respond  more  generously  then  they  do,  surely  they  would  ^\n^ 
these  girls  out  of  their  abundance." 

Miss  Gurney,  of  St.  Rose's  Settlement,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
same  need  of  friendly  counsel  and  sympathy,  cited  a  page  from 
the  Settlement  Journal.  One  boy,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
school,  was  brought  by  his  father  to  know  what  to  do  with  him 
now.  An  Italian  had  been  robbed.  He  could  not  speak  English 
and  came  to  learn  what  he  should  do.  A  young  mother  wanted 
books  and  other  assistance  by  which  she  might  prepare  herself  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  her  growing  children.  One  woman 
had  a  little  boy  employed  in  a  Protestant  Newsboys'  Home,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  attend  Protestant  services.  In  all  this  there 
was  not  a  single  appeal  for  money.  It  was  all  for  the  vastly  more 
precious  things — sympathy  and  wise  counsel. 

Mrs.  Lopez,  in  her  paper  on  the  Day  Nurseries,  also  spoke  of 
the  need  of  training  and  counsel  in  her  reference  to  the  mothers' 
meeting.  "  Mothers'  meetings  once  a  week  interest  the  mother 
and  help  her  to  love  and  care  for  her  little  ones  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. It  seems  strange,  but  the  fact  remains — very  few  mothers 
really  know  how  to  care  for  their  children  properly!' 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  was  apparent  how  the  Guild  of 
the  Infant  Saviour — with  its  care  for  infants  and  women — the  day- 
nurseries,  the  settlements,  all  work  in  the  one  direction  from 
different  starting-places,  and  how  important  is  their  knowledge  of 
each  other,  and  their  cooperation.  In  so  much  the  conference 
had  already  done  very  good  work. 

Of  the  relation  of  Missionary  Work  to  these  other  works  of 
mercy,  Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  who  had  the  opening  paper  on  this 
topic,  said  :  "  It  is  connected  with  all  other  charity  work  ;  it  gives 
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spirit  and  life  to  all  work.  Its  absence  leaves  what  the  world  calls 
charity,  as  only  a  natural  virtue.  .  .  .  Wherever  charity  work 
is  begun  by  way  of  bodily  relief  or  intellectual  awakening,  there 
the  Christian  doctrine  work  may  follow,  or  be  coordinated."  Mrs. 
Burke  spoke  of  our  duty  to  the  children  who  are  growing  up  in 
no  faith  of  any  kind  in  our  cities.  The  streets  swarm  with  them. 
They  eat,  sleep,  play,  or,  if  old  enough,  work,  but  all  the  time 
God  is  unknown.  They  will  not  come  to  us.  We  must  go  out 
after  them.  The  only  institutions  which  reach  them  at  all  are  the 
settlements.  The  Sunday-school  children  at  the  Paulist  Fathers 
are  encouraged  to  bring  in  any  children  they  know,  who  do  not 
go  to  any  other  Sunday-school.  This  is,  however,  only  a  little 
compared  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Burke  suggested  that 
there  ought  to  be  bands  of  trained  teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine 
— trained  not  only  to  know  the  facts,  but  also  to  tell  them  inter- 
estingly. They  might  prepare  themselves  on  the  plan  of  the 
story-tellers  which  we  have  in  the  public  schools  of  some  cities, 
whose  business  it  is  to  tell  the  great  historical  events  entertainingly 
to  the  children.  Bands  of  such  teachers  in  every  great  block  in 
the  city  could  find  hundreds  of  children,  and  even  their  parents, 
to  listen  to  them.  The  individual  story-teller  would  have  the 
advantage  in  this :  if  the  children  will  not  come  to  a  definite 
place,  he,  or  she,  can  go  into  the  houses  after  them.  But  what- 
ever the  plan  we  take  to  reach  them,  if  they  are  not  reached,  the 
fault  is  upon  us.  For  the  children  of  the  street  are  all  about  us, 
"  unnoticed,"  as  Horace  Fletcher  says,  "  because  they  are  com- 
monplace ;  unchampioned,  because  they  are  too  near  home." 

Mrs.  Burke  herself  conducted  a  class  in  methods  and  the 
theory  of  teaching  in  the  Normal  Training  Class  for  Catechists 
under  the  auspices  of  St.  Rose's  Settlement,  which  met  every 
Thursday  evening  during  the  winter.  One  of  the  astonishing 
things  about  this  class  has  been  that  so  many,  one  may  say  most, 
of  those  who  came  to  be  fitted  for  missionary  work,  were  teachers, 
or  employed  at  some  other  work  during  the  day.  There  were 
few  young  women,  or  men,  of  comparative  leisure.  Since  the 
conference,  however,  a  nucleus  has  been  formed  with  the  help  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for  extending  the  work  by  ladies 
whose  time  is  not  limited  by  outside  employment. 
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Mrs.  E.  D.  Clarke,  the  visitor  for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety at  the  Tombs  Prison,  showed  how  beneficent  missionary 
work,  combined  with  a  little  practical  material  help,  is  among  "first 
cases  "  in  her  field  of  human  misery.  One  or  two  of  the  cases 
she  cited  showed  a  struggle  against  conditions  which  few  of  us 
could  face  and  be  sure  that  we  would  not  yield.  They  brought 
to  mind  John  Bunyan's  "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes 
John  Bunyan,"  when  he  saw  an  offender  being  taken  to  the 
gallows. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all.these  things,  charity  is  not  altogether  a  matter 
of  the  heart  and  kindly  action.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  over- 
welling  generosity  scorned  organized  charity,  "  scrimped  and  iced  " 
in  the  name  of  a  "  cautious,  statistical  Christ."  And  yet  lack  of 
organization  has  its  evils  at  times,  as  was  plain  to  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  when  he  saw  the  good  ladies  of  his  parish  bringing  a  super- 
fluity to  one  family  one  day,  and  nothing  to  another.  Even  so 
Miss  Kelly  gave  a  practical  modern  illustration  of  the  possible 
abuses  of  lack  of  investigation  and  cooperation.  "  A  case,"  she 
said,  "  was  brought  to  notice,  of  a  woman  with  four  children,  whose 
husband  had  regular  employment  at  fair  wages,  applying  under 
false  pretences  for  the  commitment  of  all  four  children  ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  under  an  assumed  name,  she  was  applying  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  the  city's  waifs,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  two 
dollars  weekly  for  his  care.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  designs 
were  thwarted  as  soon  as  discovered.  So  these  cases  and  others 
of  the  like,"  said  Miss  Kelly,  "need  constant  inspection  to  frustrate 
the  dishonesty  and  trickery  practised  in  a  large  city,  particularly 
when  thousands  of  immigrants  are  coming  here  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  every  week  or  month,  and  largely  from  the  country 
districts. 

"  The  Society  aims  to  secure  a  rational  discrimination  of  relief, 
a  sensible  division  of  work,  among  charitable  agencies,  greater 
efficiency  in  providing  for  those  more  continuous  and  extreme 
cases.  //  believes  that  to  tide  a  man  over  his  emergency  and  then 
desert  him  is  unwise  and  harmftd. 

"  Hospitals,  relief  societies,  day  nurseries,  fresh  air  agencies, 
and  other  kinds  of  direct  reHef  find  their  natural  and  necessary 
complement  in  preventive  or  constructive  agencies,  such  as  the 
settlements  and  many  others. 
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"  As  a  means  of  providing  temporary  relief,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  work  test,  it  maintains  .a  woodyard,  a  laundry,  workrooms 
for  unskilled  women,  a  Penny  Provident  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  habits  of  thrift,  a  Mendicancy  Officer  to  help  in  the 
suppression  of  street  begging,  a  Tenement  House  Committee, 
fresh-air  work,  a  library,  a  Committee  on  Dependent  Children,  etc. 

"  The  latest  report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  says : 
*  No  one  feature  of  the  situation  is  more  encouraging  than  the 
cooperation  of  the  C.  O.  S.,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Hebrew 
Charities  in  assisting  worthy  parents  of  good  character,  but  in 
temporary  or  even  protracted  distress,  to  keep  their  children  with 
them.'  That  the  C.  O.  S.  meet  our  people  is  an  assured  fact,  as 
3,209  families  have  been  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  under  the  care 
of  District  Committees,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Protestants ; 
therefore  ample  opportunity  is  given  for  proselytizing,  if  they  wish 
to  do  so.  Catholic  women  are  needed  in  the  Districts  (there  are 
eleven)  at  the  weekly  meetings,  to  assist  and  become  familiar  with 
the  multiplied  work  of  this  organization,  when  so  many  Catholics 
apply  for  help." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MacMahon,  in  commenting  on  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  said  that  it  had  indirectly  done  the  Catholic 
cause  good,  because  it  had  referred  the  Catholic  applicants  to 
Catholic  agencies,  but  even  much  more  good  could  be  done,  if 
there  were  Catholic  ladies  on  the  various  district  boards  who 
would  see  personally  to  Catholic  applicants.  Sometimes  de- 
linquencies in  this  respect  are  not  due  to  the  C.  O.  S.  itself,  but  to 
the  lax  religious  habits  of  the  Catholic  applicant.  If  such  a 
family  is  visited  by  the  Catholic  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees, it  will  bring  to  them  the  realization  that  their  own  people 
are  interested  in  them,  and  turn  them  toward  the  faith  they  have 
neglected  or  denied. 

At  the  close  of  the  papers  and  the  discussions  Dr.  McMahon 
stated  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  matter  of  giving 
the  good  work  of  the  conference  permanency  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves. The  enthusiasm  of  the  conference  would  permit  no 
thought  of  letting  the  occasion  pass  without  a  lasting  benefit ;  and 
so  it  was  determined  to  turn  the  question  of  a  definite  form  of  the 
organization  over  to  a  committee.     Then  blank  cards  were  dis- 
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tributed,  and  the  ladies  asked  to  give  their  names,  their  addresses, 
the  charitable  work  with  which  they  were  then  connected,  and 
whatever  further  work,  if  any,  they  would  like  to  join. 

As  a  commentary  on  what  was  said  by  various  speakers  at  the 
conference  relative  to  personal  service,  the  answers  on  these  cards 
are  noteworthy.  More  names  were  handed  in  as  wishing  to  join 
the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Auxiliary  than  any  other  body.  The 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Auxiliary  is  a  body  of  ladies  which  was 
represented  in  the  conference  by  its  president,  Mrs.  Joseph  J. 
O'Donohue,  who  was  also  the  president  of  the  conference  itself. 
The  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  is,  briefly,  to  raise  money 
by  entertainments  to  help  to  pay  off  the  prodigious  debt  of  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital.  The  Hospital  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  is  a  great  building.  It  has  an  immense  wing  on 
Eleventh  Street,  newer  than  the  main  wing,  and  devoted  entirely 
to  charity  patients.  There  are  often  two  hundred  free  patients  in 
this  wing.  The  Hospital,  under  the  circumstances,  needs  all  the 
help  that  can  be  given  it.  This  is  very  true.  But  it  is  true  also 
that  the  work,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  officers  and  the 
most  zealous  members,  involves  little  or  no  personal  contact  with 
poverty.  That  which  most  nearly  approaches  personal  service 
in  the  Auxiliary  is  the  work  of  the  sewing  circle.  It  is  the 
social  side  of  the  Auxiliary  which  is  fascinating.  This  result 
came,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  very  great  need  of  day  nurseries,  and 
settlements,  and  help  for  women  with  their  infants,  as  was  made 
plain  in  the  meetings.  (There  are  fifty-two  day  nurseries,  of  which 
only  six  are  Catholic  ;  more  than  fifty  social  settlements,  of  which 
only  two  are  Catholic  ;  and  absolutely  no  home  for  women  with 
their  infants,  except  as  the  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour  has  been 
able  to  arrange  with  religious  institutions  to  accommodate  the 
women  out  of  charity,  although  doing  so  was  not  in  the  purpose 
of  their  particular  work.) 

The  distinction  between  the  relative  necessity  of  the  different 
kinds  of  work  was  put  very  plainly  by  Father  Francis  McCarthy, 
S.J.,  who  took  part  in  the  conference.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
various  charities  under  the  direct  charge  of  religious,  are,  of  course, 
essentially  benefited  by  the  help  of  lay  auxiliaries,  but  in  rend- 
ering this  assistance,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  work  which 
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depends  upon  the  lay  people  only  and  is  not,  or  can  not  be,  done 
by  religious,  is  a  more  direct  charge  upon  lay  effort.  In  making 
a  choice  the  question,  therefore,  should  be.  Where  is  my  work 
most  needed  ?  quite  as  much  as,  Where  would  I  rather  help  ? 

The  organization  as  so  far  perfected  is  made  up  of  a  central 
committee,  chosen  from  among  the  ladies  prominently  connected 
with  the  different  charities  in  the  city. 

The  Hst  of  committees  is  as  follows :  Committees  to  form  aux- 
iliaries to  institutions  conducted  by  religious — for  the  Sisters  of 
the  Misericorde — Mesdames  J.  G.  O'Keefe,  S.  A.  Carroll,  Miss 
Harrison ;  Sisters  of  Charity — Mesdames  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  and 
Joseph  Slevin,  Jr.;  Sisters  of  St.  Francis — Mesdames  Crane  and 
Barry;  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic — Mrs.  Waddington.  Committees  on 
lay  work :  Day  nurseries — Mesdames  Ramsay  and  Patten,  Miss 
White;  Settlements— Mrs.  William  Arnold;  Girls'  Clubs — Mrs. 
Redmond;  Missionaiy  Work — Mrs.  B,  Ellen  Burke;  Prisons, 
Hospitals,  etc. — Mesdames  Floyd-Jones  and  James  Devlin  and 
Miss  O'Conor;  Auxiliaries  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — Mrs.  John 
Crane,  Misses  Kelly  and  O'Donohue ;  Sewing  Circles — Mrs. 
Barry  and  Miss  O'Donohue :  Non-Catholic  Societies — Mesdames 
Crane  and  Waddington,  Misses  Iselin  and  Kelly ;  Societies  in  the 
United  Charities  Building — Mrs.  Robert  McGinniss. 

The  list  will  suggest  the  main  purpose  of  the  committee, 
namely,  to  find  out  where  work  is  needed  and  to  find  and  organ- 
ize the  available  workers  to  do  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittees to  take  the  initiative  in  their  various  lines  of  work  and  form 
guilds,  auxiliaries,  sewing  circles,  and  so  on,  then  leave  the  societies, 
once  they  are  on  a  working  basis,  to  solve  their  own  problems. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference,  for  instance,  Miss  O'Donohue, 
President  of  the  Cathedral  Sewing  Circle,  has  already  been  asked 
to  assist  in  forming  a  sewing  circle  and  ladies*  aid  society  in  one 
of  the  parishes.  The  list  made  from  the  cards  filled  out  at  the 
conferences  is  to  furnish  a  reserve  of  names  from  which  to  draw 
workers  to  assist  the  central  committee. 

The  organization  is  formed  on  sufficiently  flexible  lines  to 
allow  adjustment  to  occasion  and  needs.  In  time  the  unity  and 
cohesion  thus  effected  must  have  an  influence  not  only  in  charita- 
ble lines,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  meeting  public  opinion  as 
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suggested  by  Father  Kinkead  in  his  address,  and  of  moulding  our 
own  people  to  that  higher  sense  of  public  morals  and  public  re- 
sponsibility, which  depends  far  more  upon  women  than  they 
usually  feel.-  The  kind  of  public  opinion  which,  as  Walter  Besant 
once  said,  more  than  any  laws,  **  makes  for  order,  the  culture  of 
the  better  class,  of  what  has  been  called  the  aristocracy  of  labor, 
the  civilization  of  the  more  degraded,  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
slums."  To  a  great  society  of  Catholic  women,  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  nothing  is  impossible.  It  may 
take  to  itself  as  inspiration  the  words  of  the  Holy  Father :  "  The 
condition  of  things  at  present  proclaims,  and  proclaims  vehe- 
mently, that**  there  is  need  for  a  union  of  brave  minds  with  all  the 
resources  they  can  command." 

Eugenie  Uhlrich. 
New  York  City. 

rORMA  DEI. 
^^Sifonnam  Dei  te  appellem,  digna  existis.'' 

— St.  Augustine  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  following  exquisite  lines  by  Miss  Donnelly,  written  for 
The  Dolphin,  were  evidently  suggested  by  the  Meditations  of 
the  Ven.  Grignon  de  Montfort. 

The  living  mould  of  God,  in  whose  chaste  shrine 
Was  formed  the  Godhead's  grand  Humanity — 
In  Her  pure  Heart,  'tis  well  the  elect  should  be 
Fused  like  gold  that  fiercest  fires  refine ; 
For,  in  that  matrix  secretly  they  shrine 
And  take  new  shape  :  are  there  conformed  to  Him 
Who  in  Her  dwelt,  a  Model  all  divine. 
Filling  Her  stainless  being  to  the  brim. 

Vessel  of  honor  she,  our  Mother  fair. 

Fit  mould  for  casting  gods  from  clay  of  earth  ! 

As  other  Christs,  we  fain  would  in  Her  dwell. 

(Singular  vessel  of  devotion  rare  !) 

Would  grow  within  Her  to  the  perfect  birth 

Of  Him  who  ruleth  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 

— Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 

Philadelphia, 
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BOMAN  DOCUMENTS. 

Pontifical  Acts.  i.  The  Holy  Father  grants  a  plenary- 
indulgence,  under  the  usual  conditions,  to  the  faithful  visiting  any 
church  of  the  Capuchin  Order  between  first  Vespers  and  sundown 
of  March  24,  May  11  and  31,  July  27,  and  October  30. 

2.  A  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  wear  the  Scapulars  of 
the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  {a)  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
vestiture with  the  same,  if  they  receive  Holy  Communion  on  that 
day ;  {b)  at  the  hour  of  death,  if  they  invoke  the  Holy  Name 
devoutly,  at  least  in  their  heart ;  {c)  if  they  visit  a  church  or  public 
oratory  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Friday  following  the 
octave  of  that  feast,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  between  first 
Vespers  and  sundown  of  these  feasts,  receiving  Holy  Communion 
and  fulfilling  the  customary  conditions  for  the  gaining  of  plenary 
indulgences  in  general. 

3.  An  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days,  applicable  to  the  holy 
souls,  for  each  recitation  of  the  approved  Little  Office  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  either  in  Latin  or  in  English. 

4.  To  all  the  faithful  who  assist  at  some  public  devotion  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  during  the  month  of  January, 
three  hundred  days'  indulgence  for  each  time,  and  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence if  they  assist  at  such  devotions  during  the  entire  month. 
To  those  who  perform  this  devotion  privately  an  indulgence  of 
one  hundred  days  is  granted  for  each  time.  The  aforesaid  indul- 
gences are  applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

5.  Grants  (ad  septennium)  to  persons  who  ascend  on  their 
knees  the  steps  leading  to  the  Via  Crucis  at  the  Basilica  of  our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  the  same  indulgences  that  are  granted  to  those 
who  ascend  the  Scala  Sancta  at  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome.  Four 
times  a  year. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.     In  a 
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letter  of  December  7,  1901,  ordains  that  bishops  of  dioceses  sub- 
ject to  the  Propaganda  are  not  qualified  to  allow  the  foundation  of 
new  religious  houses  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  application  is 
to  be  made  to  the  Holy  See. 

S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  i.  By  decree  of 
May  15,  1 90 1,  directs  that  religious  superiors  are  not  to  inquire  in 
anywise  into  such  affairs  of  their  subjects  as  have  been  submitted 
for  decision  to  the  S.  Congregation. 

2.  Decides  that  Baptism  may  be  lawfully  administered  with 
water  mixed  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  connection  with  certain 
surgical  operations  threatening  danger  of  contagion. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  i.  In  public  religious  processions 
women  are  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  assigned  to  the  lay 
confraternities. 

2.  It  is  permissible  for  the  choir  at  public  services  to  sing  the 
Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  triple  invocation,  the  congregation 
responding  with  the  fourth  invocation. 

3.  Decides  that  blue,  as  a  privileged  liturgical  color  for  the 
Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  throughout  the  Spanish 
dominion,  may  not  be  used  for  the  privileged  Masses  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  such  as  that  of  the  Apparitio  (Lourdes),  Manifes- 
tatio  (Miraculous  Medal). 


THE  NOVENA  BEPOEE  PENTECOST. 

On  Friday,  May  9,  every  parish  church  throughout  the 
Catholic  world,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  Ordinary, 
every  other  church  and  chapel,  begins  the  Novena  in  honor  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  prescribed  by  the  Encyclical  Divinuni  illud 
munus  (May  9,  1897).  "  We  decree  and  command  that  through- 
out the  entire  Catholic  world  a  nine  days'  devotion  begin  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  this  year  and  every  year  here- 
after, for  all  time  to  come,  in  every  parish  church  (and  in  other 
churches  and  chapels  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ordinaries). 
To  all  the  faithful  who  take  part  in  this  Novena  and  who  pray 
according  to  our  intention,  as  is  customary,  we  grant  an  indulgence 
in  God  of  seven  years  and  seven  quarantines  for  every  day.  More- 
over, a  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  to  those  who  go  worthily  to 
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confession  and  communion  on  any  day  of  the  Novena,  or  on 
Pentecost  Sunday,  or  within  its  octave,  if  they  devoutly  pray  in 
the  same  sense."  Those  who  are  legitimately  prevented  from 
attending  the  public  Novena  in  the  church  may  make  the  same 
privately  and  obtain  the  same  privileges,  which  are  applicable  like- 
wise to  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory.^ 

The  Holy  Father  specifies  his  intention  in  the  above-mentioned 
Encyclical  in  a  most  touching  appeal  to  Catholics,  first  to  cooper- 
ate with  one  another  toward  a  complete  restoration  of  Christian 
principles  in  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  our  day,  among  princes 
and  people ;  secondly,  to  pray  and  labor  toward  bringing  about  a 
reunion  of  the  Christian  forces  in  the  worship  of  the  One  Church 
under  one  Shepherd. 

The  singing  or  recital  of  the  Sequence  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost — 
Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,''  or  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit,  Lord  of  Light — 
Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus  " — each  of  which  is  separately  indulgenced 
— with  some  special  prayers  to  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Raccolta, 
and  others  for  peace  and  union  among  Christians,  for  the  con- 
version of  non-Catholics,  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  during  exposi- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  or  immediately  after  the  principal 
Masses,  would  answer  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Leo  Xni  himself  has  indulgenced  the  two  following  prayers 
which  we  take  from  the  new  Raccolta  as  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Novena. 

"  Holy  Spirit,  Spirit  of  Truth,  come  into  our  hearts ;  give 
to  Thy  people  the  brightness  of  Thy  light,  so  that  they  may 
come  to  please  Thee  in  the  unity  of  faith." — (Indulg.  loo  days. 
Resc.July  ji,  i8g'/) 

"O  Holy  Spirit,  our  Creator,  come  to  the  aid  of  Thy 
Holy  Church,  and  strengthen  and  confirm  it  by  Thy  supreme 
power  against  the  incursions  of  its  enemies ;  and  by  Thy  love 
and  grace  renew  the  spirit  of  Thy  servants  whom  Thou  hast 
anointed,  so  that  they  may  glorify  in  Thee  the  Father  and  His 
only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." — {Indulg. 
100  days.     Resc.  Aug.  26,  i88g) 

1  The  plenary  indulgence  may  be  gained  twice  within  the  time  between  May  9 
and  the  octave  of  Pentecost. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

A  writer  under  the  signature  of  "  T.  F.  W."  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Dublin  Revieiv  (April)  leads  attention  toward  a 
movement  in  England  which  it  were  well  to  imitate  in  the 
United  States.  The  writer  briefly  recalls  the  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  the  battle  in  the  defence  of  Christian  morality  as  a 
safeguard  of  modern,  social,  and  civil  institutions,  must  be  fought 
in  the  schools,  and  that  the  schools  are  practically  the  teachers. 
"  What  the  teachers  are,  that  their  pupils  will  be,  and  it  is  only 
through  our  pupils  that  we  can  influence  public  opinion,"  In 
answering  the  question  which  confronts  every  serious  student  of 
contemporary  history,  how  it  can  happen  that  the  generation 
largely  educated  by  Christian  teachers  is  banishing  Christ  from 
its  schools,  as  we  see  it  done  in  France  and  Italy,  the  writer  says : 
**  There  must  have  been  something  wanting  in  a  tree  which  could 
bear  such  bitter  fruit.  What  was  it  that  was  wanting  ?  It  was 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  grounds  of  faith.  The  teaching  was  too 
much  based  upon  a  merely  traditional  and  ^M^/^fS*;/^/ acceptance 
of  authority  without  any  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  reason 
why  that  acceptance  is  our  highest  duty  as  reasonable  beings." 
That  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  defect  in  our  educational 
methods.  We  have  parochial  schools.  In  them,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  the  children  are  taught  the  truths  of  faith  as  given  in 
the  catechism,  and  the  practice  of  religious  observances.  There 
is  not  sufficient  provision  made  on  the  whole  in  our  scholastic 
church  system  by  which  the  truths  of  faith  are  explained  to  the 
intelligence  after  the  children  have  left  school.  Th^  only  thing 
that  stands  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  their  faith  is  the  force 
of  habit  or  example  which  sustains  the  practice  of  religious  ob- 
servances, but  frequently  without  their  understanding  them.  This 
fact  might  not  to  a  great  extent  work  an  ultimate  weakening  of 
their  faith,  if  it  were  counteracted  by  the  effective  leadership  of 
educated  Catholics  who  are  well  grounded  in  the  motives  of  Cath- 
olic belief  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  most  evi- 
dent aim  of  our  Catholic  so-called  higher  education  is  to  keep  up 
a  sort  of  rivalry  with  the  activity  and  pretensions  of  scientific 
schools,  which  advance  simply  the  material  interests  of  society. 

We  endeavor  to  attract  pupils  with  the  object  of  withdrawing 
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them  from  the  danger  of  wholly  secular  tendencies  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  at  the  secular  centres  of  higher  education ;  and 
yet  we  fail  in  the  means  because  we  lack  the  courage  of  wisdom  and 
insistence  on  independent  methods.  Instead  of  making  it  our  first 
object  to  teach  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  the  grounds  of  fa'ith 
and  to  develop  this  study  in  such  a  way  as  to  embrace  other 
branches,  we  take  them  into  the  field  of  materialistic  psychology  and 
kindred  pursuits,  with  the  result  that  we  awaken  in  their  minds  not 
only  doubts  as  to  the  sufficient  motives  for  faith  in  the  supernatural, 
against  which  doubts  they  have  not  been  fairly  prepared  and  for 
which  therefore  they  have  no  answer ;  but  we  also  expose  them 
to  the  danger  of  misforming  their  character  by  nourishing  a  species 
of  conceit  which  puts  them  out  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
enjoy  the  gift  of  simple  faith.  The  money  question  is  no  doubt 
involved  in  this  matter.  It  affects  the  educational  establishments, 
that  is  to  say,  influences  the  teachers,  in  some  cases  even  the  relig- 
ious, who  deem  themselves  secure  against  such  dangers  by  reason 
of  their  having  made  the  vow  of  personal  (not  corporate)  poverty. 
That  is  a  danger  to  which  our  American  Catholic  high  schools  for 
women,  convents,  and  academies  are  more  exposed  than  obtains 
under  European  conditions ;  but  with  this  question  we  hope  to 
deal  later  on  in  The  Dolphin's  progress. 

For  the  furnishing  of  really  superior  education  we  possess 
excellent  material.  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Child,  and  some  others,  have,  it  appears,  thus  far 
managed  to  maintain  the  real  higher  standard  which  insists  on 
education  of  the  mind  in  the  preamble  of  the  faith,  instead  of 
mainly  insisting  on  the  development  of  a  habit  without  intel- 
lectual foundation.  The  effects,  of  course,  appear  plainly  in  the 
pupils,  and  we  know  of  parents  who  had  been  for  a  time  attracted 
by  high-sounding  promises  of  culture  for  their  daughters  in  sec- 
ular boarding  schools,  but  who,  finding  that  this  culture  demanded 
a  certain  sacrifice  of  moral  worth,  have  sent  their  daughters  back 
to  the  convent  schools  for  more  permanent  polish. 

But  to  return  to  the  primary  object  of  these  remarks  upon  a 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  organized  action  in  England  where 
this  spirit  of  indifference  toward  the  great  essential  in  Catholic 
higher  education  is  evidently  felt  and  more  feared  than  with  us. 
We  quote  the  words  of  the  note  in  the  Dublin  Review  referred  to : 
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"  To  counteract  this  deadly  indifference,  at  least  among  ladies,  a  society  has  been 
founded  during  the  last  twelve  months  under  the  patronage  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  and  in  connection  with  the  Catholic  Secondary  Training  College  at  Cavendish 
Square.  It  is  entitled  the  Catholic  Ladies'  Conference,  and  aims  at  creating  (if  the 
metaphor  is  not  too  far  fetched)  a  draught  in  the  chimney,  in  order  to  make  the  fire 
of  faith  bum  more  fiercely.  What  we  are  chiefly  suffering  from  is  fog.  That  fog 
especially  which  kept  Dr.  Pusey  at  Christ  Church,  and  prevented  him  from  finding 
his  way  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  John  Henry  Newman  saw  through  the 
fog  himself  by  means  of  his  piercing  intellective  eyesight ;  but  he  could  not  dispel 
that  fog  from  the  mind  of  his  very  dear  friend.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  ship  becalmed  in 
the  same  fog.  He  has  the  will  to  believe^  as  his  book  most  clearly  shows  ;  but  the  will 
is  a  blind  faculty,  and  cannot  act  without  intellect.  Mr.  Balfour's  intellect  (and  his 
book  shows  this  too)  is  bewildered  in  the  fog  of  Anglican  self-contradiction.  .  .  . 
We  Catholics,  too,  are  sometimes  frightened  with  a  spectre  reflected  from  the  same 
fog,  namely,  by  the  notion  that  faith  is  bound  to  be  unreasonable.  There  is  urgent 
need  that  the  fog  should  be  dispelled.  Leo  XIII  is  calling  upon  us  to  do  it,  and  the 
Vatican  Council  has  supplied  us  with  the  means.  The  Ladies'  Conference  aims  at 
bringing  into  our  hearts  and  homes  what  Rome  is  doing  for  the  Church  at  large.  At 
present  the  Conference  numbers  between  sixty  and  seventy  members.  It  meets  four 
times  in  ten  weeks,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  alternately.  The  hour  is  4.30  P.M., 
and  the  place  the  lecture-room  of  the  Secondary  Training  College  at  Cavendish  Square, 
At  each  meeting  one  lady  reads  a  paper  and  the  others  discuss  it." 

Could  not  such  movement  be  inaugurated  by  the  superiors 
of  religious  educational  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? 
We  need  not  only  charity  organizations  of  women,  we  need 
women  who  make  combined  efforts  to  raise  the  intellectual 
standard  of  our  daily  religious  life,  in  order  to  stop  the  drifting 
away  of  gifted  young  men  and  women  from  the  Church  into  the 
hopeless  regions  of  materialism  or  sentimentalism. 


PAGAN  TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  PEESON  OF  CHRIST. 
Qu.  What  evidence  of  the  existence  and  character  of  our  Divine 
Lord  on  earth  could  you  give  to  a  sceptic  who  holds  that  the  person 
of  Christ  is  a  figment  of  certain  fanatics  who  wrote  the  Gospels  which 
were  afterwards  improved  upon  by  the  imagination  of  credulous 
writers  until  they  constructed  the  person  of  Christ,  who  is  a  mere 
myth.  I  saw  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the  secular  magazines  mention 
of  the  testimony  of  Josephus  Flavius,  who  speaks  of  Christ.  But  are 
not  the  passages  of  this  Jewish  historian  spurious,  and  therefore  of  no 
avail  in  proving  our  Lord's  historical  existence?  An  answer  in  The 
Dolphin  would  greatly  oblige  several  of  your  readers. 

Resp.  There  is  no  critical  ground  at  the  present  day  for  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and  some  of  the  Epistles 
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as  historical  and  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Christ. 
This  evidence  is  quite  distinct  from  religious  belief  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  The  discovery  of  MSS.  and  other  archaeological  finds 
sufficiently  testify  to  the  authenticity  of  at  least  some  of  the 
Apostolic  writings,  which  can  not  be  rejected  any  more  than  that 
allowed  for  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Philo,  Quintilian,  of 
about  the  same  age.  No  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  these 
are  spurious  productions  of  later  personages. 

As  for  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  "  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a 
man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such 
men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him 
both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  the 
Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men 
among  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  him 
at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive 
again  the  third  day ;  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these 
and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And 
the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this 
day."  ^ 

But  Eusebius,  Zozomenus,  Rufinus,  Isidor,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Cassiodorus,  and  other  historians  of  the  early  centuries,  mention 
the  passage,  which,  it  has  been  surmised,  has  been  copied  out  of 
its  original  context  and  transferred  by  some  later  scribe. 

However,  apart  from  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
who  wrote  with  a  view  of  pleasing  his  Roman  patrons,  there  is 
cited  a  letter  of  the  Syrian  Mara  to  his  son  Serapion,  in  which 
Christ  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Socrates  and  Pythagoras 
as  the  '*  wisest  king,"  whose  unjust  death- sentence  has  brought 
ignominy  upon  the  Jews,  and  who  continues  to  live  in  the  great  law 
which  he  taught  his  followers.  This  letter,  which  is  edited  in  the 
Cureton  Spicilegium  Syriacum  (London,  1855),  and  credited  by 
Professor  Harnack  in  his  History  of  Old  Christian  Literature 
(1897),  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  the  years  73 
and  160.  Among  the  Roman  classical  writers  of  the  first  century 
who  mention  our  Lord  and  the  Christians,  are  cited  Pliny  (Secun- 

"^  Jewish  Antiquities^  xviii,  3,  3. 
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dus),  Governor  of  Bythinia,  who  writes  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
about  the  doings  of  the  Christians,  saying  that  they  come  together 
early  in  the  morning  on  certain  days  and  sing  hymns  to  Christ, 
whom  they  honor  as  a  God  (*'  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante 
horam  convenire,  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum 
invicem." — Ep.  x,  96,  ed.  Keil).  The  Roman  historian  Tacitus,  in 
his  Annales  (xv,  44),  and  Suetonius,  in  his  account  of  the  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Nero,  speak  of  Christ  as  a  religious  leader.  The 
physician  Galenus  (op.  c.  160)  mentions  the  purity  of  morals  which 
distinguishes  the  Christians  of  his  time ;  and  that,  of  course,  as 
illustrating  Christ's  teaching,  practically  within  a  century  of  His 
age,  is  a  testimony  to  the  character  of  One  who  asserted  His 
Divinity,  and  died  for  the  assertion  under  sentence  of  the  Roman 
court.  In  this  connection  the  testimony  of  Phlegon  about  the 
earthquake  and  solar  eclipse  at  the  death  of  Christ  is  of  some 
importance. 

We  attach  no  importance  to  the  alleged  correspondence  of 
Abgarus  of  Edessa,  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  or  the  Letter  of  Lentulus 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  proved. 
But  the  Apologies  of  Justin,  who  became  a  Christian  about  the 
year  132,  and  who  addressed  his  writings  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  the  Roman  Emperors  Antoninus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  members  of  the  Roman  Senate,  are  indirect 
witnesses  of  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  government 
that  Christ  was  an  historical  personage  such  as  He  is  claimed 
to  be  by  all  Christians. 

The  truth  that,  in  general,  contemporary  pagan  testimony  is 
not  more  abundant  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Christians 
themselves  were  a  despised  race,  who  kept  out  of  sight,  and  in 
no  way  suggested  the  future  importance  of  their  Founder's  influ- 
ence. Indeed  even  now  it  is  a  note  attached  to  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  to  be  ignored  by  the  historians  who  profess  to  treat  of 
our  times  and  even  of  Christianity.  The  doings  of  ten  millions 
of  Catholics  are  frequently  omitted  in  accounts  of  the  missionary 
work  of  "  Christian  America."  Even  in  local  histories,  such  as 
Professor  Sydney  Fisher's  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  you 
will  find  elaborate  accounts  of  the  religious  development  of  the 
colony,  mentioning  Lutherans,  Reformed,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
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palians,  Tunkers,  Mennonites,  Schwenkenfelders,  and  Moravians. 
But  of  Catholics,  whose  missionaries,  like  Father  Harding,  Moly- 
neux,  Schneider,  were  conspicuous  workers  for  the  moral  uplift- 
ing of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania's  early  days,  not  a  word.  So 
it  has  ever  been.  "  They  shall  drive  you  out  of  the  Synagogues," 
was  the  promise  of  Christ  made  to  His  true  followers. 


TEEOENTENAEY  OP  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBEAET. 

On  November  8th  of  this  year  Oxford  University  is  to  celebrate 
the  tercentenary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which, 
owing  to  the  literary  treasures  guarded  within  its  walls,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  important  storehouses  of  mute  learning  in  the  world. 
It  contains  the  earliest  incunabula  printed  in  England,  such  as  St. 
Jerome's  Exposition  dated  December,  1468,  from  the  Oxford  press  of 
Corsellis ;  numerous  fine  specimens  of  the  Caxton  Westminster  prints, 
and  more  than  thirty  thousand  MSS.,  among  which  are  Caedmon's 
version  of  Genesis  and  King  Alfred's  transcription  in  Anglo-Saxon 
of  St.  Gregory's  Pastoral. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  address  to  the 
learned  corporations  and  distinguished  litterateurs  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  on  occasion  of  the  opening  festival  in  October,  will  dwell 
upon  the  part  which  the  *' Reformation,"  so-called,  played  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  standard  of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
But  if  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  was  a  Protestant,  endowed  the  library 
which  now  bears  his  name,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  institu- 
tion represents  merely  a  restoration  of  the  old  Cobham  Library 
founded  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  two  centuries  and  a  half  earlier,  by  several  Catholic  bishops 
and  by  donations  of  most  valuable  manuscript  books,  which  are  now 
entirely  lost. 

What  became  of  them?  Edward  VI,  king  of  the  ** reformed" 
England,  in  his  zeal  (by  proxy)  for  the  Protestant  faith,  ordered  his 
Commissioners  in  1550  to  visit  the  library  and  **to  search  out  and 
confiscate  all  manuscripts  having  traces  of  Romanism,  either  in  illu- 
mination or  rubricated  initials.  The  task  of  vandalism  was  thoroughly 
carried  out,  the  valuable  collections  of  years  being  burnt  and  sold; 
and  in  1556  Duke  Humphrey's  Library  (the  Duke  had  erected  a  new 
building,  forming  the  centre  portion  of  the  great  Reading  Room, 
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which  was  completed  in  1480,  whence  the  library  received  his  name) 
became  a  timber-yard."^  Some  of  the  manuscripts  thus  destroyed 
would  be  worth  all  the  incunabula  contained  in  the  Bodleian  of 
to-day  and  the  British  Museum  combined.  And  the  barbarism  was  not 
due  to  Moslem  fanaticism,  much  less  to  monkish  ignorance  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  so-called,  but  to  anti-Catholic  zeal  in  an  age  that  produced 
our  Shakespeare.  Nor  can  we  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  and 
value  of  the  books  burnt,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  specimens  preserved 
in  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  may  interest  the  curious  visitor  to 
the  British  Museum  to  note  among  the  Miscellanea  (passing  the  auto- 
graphs, as  one  enters  from  the  Greenville  Library),  a  small  volume, 
being  a  collection  of  Scripture  texts  in  the  handwriting  of  King 
Edward  VI,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  with  a 
dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  uncle,  of  whom  history 
says  that  though  a  staunch  Protestant  during  his  career  in  honor,  he 
protested  at  the  hour  of  death  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  Catholic. 


ADVERTISING  PIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Belgian  Hierarchy  have  recently  taken  a 
united  step  toward  suppressing  a  method  of  advertising  prayers  com- 
mon with  what  are  called  devotional  magazines  {revues  pteuses) .  The 
Bishops  forbid  any  periodical  published  in  Belgium  to  print  personal 
requests  or  **  intentions "  for  prayers,  or  thanksgivings  for  special 
*  *  favors  received. ' '  The  only  form  of  personal  requests  for  the 
prayers  of  associate  readers  which  is  permitted,  is  that  of  *^  Recom- 
mended, "  or  * '  Thanks  returned, ' '  followed  by  the  initials  of  the  per- 
sons who  asked  for  prayers  or  who  give  thanks.  In  no  case  are  the 
names  to  be  mentioned  in  full,  nor  is  the  amount  of  the  offerings  to  be 
specified.  Any  periodical  failing  to  recognize  this  injunction  in 
practice  will  be  deprived  of  the  diocesan  Lnprimatur. 

No  doubt,  to  many  good  people,  especially  pious  editors,  this  will 
seem  like  checking  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  reality  it  is  intended  to 
check  a  spirit  which,  in  the  name  of  devotion,  fosters  a  certain  con- 
ceit by  inducing  the  piously  inclined  to  patronize  the  devotional 
**  stand  "  which  this  or  that  particular  organ  represents,  which  patron- 
age is  intended  to  support  the  devotional  propagators  as  well  as  the 
devotion. 

*  Shrimpton's  Historical  Handbook  to  Oxford. 
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That  pious  associations,  especially  the  Religious  Orders,  should 
have  their  distinctive  organs  foi  propagating  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  par- 
ticular devotion  which  their  confraternities  represent,  is  quite  intel- 
ligible and  just.  But  when  the  organ  is  mainly  devoted  to  appeals 
which  suggest  and  ultimately  invite  *'  contributions  "  to  the  support 
of  an  organization,  which,  whether  you  call  it  religious  or  secular, 
makes  its  living  by  endeavoring  to  show  that  its  prayers  are  a  superior 
working  article,  then  it  becomes  a  species  of  traffic,  and  the  conductors 
of  it  are  mere  parasites  who  had  better  work  at  some  other  trade  than 
literature,  since  they  cannot  make  it  profitable  on  its  own  merits. 
Thus  think  evidently  the  Belgian  Bishops.  And  what  is  more,  they 
are  a  unit  on  the  subject.     They  want  no  drones,  even  in  literature. 

We  add  the  text  of  the  document,  which  might  some  day  furnish  a 
model  to  others,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  prayer- 
machines  set  in  motion  by  travelling  and  stationary  nuns  and  monks 
who  seem  to  have  lost  the  spirit  of  their  vocation,  and  who  prey  on 
the  innocence  and  weakness  of  sentimental  people  in  the  world. 

*'  Les  directeurs  des  revues  pieuses  qui  publient  sous  le  titre  de  recommandations 
des  demandes  de  pridres  pour  faveurs  a  obtenir,  ou  sous  le  titre  d^  actions  de  graces 
les  faveurs  sp^ciales  obtenues,  se  contenteront  dans  la  suite  de  mentionner  les  unes  et 
les  autres  d'une  mani^re  g^nerale,  a  titre  d'accus6  de  reception.  lis  voudront  bien 
se  borner  i  donner  les  initiales  du  nom  des  personnes  interessees  avec  le  nom  de  la 
localite  qu'elles  habitent,  sans  indiquer  les  faveurs  a  obtenir  ou  deja  obtenues,  les 
offrandes  faites  a  cette  occasion,  etc. ' ' 

Modile  a  suivre. 
Recommandations:  J.  B.  D.,  Mons. 
Actions  de  graces:  J.  B.  D.,  Mons. 
V  Imprimatur  du  diocese  sera  refuse  aux  revues  pieuses  qui  ne  se  conformeraient 
pas  a  la  presente  disposition. 


DR.  EVEEETT  HALE'S  GOSPEL  AND  THE  "  DAEK  AGE." 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  whom  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  styles 
the  "  civic  saint "  of  our  day,  gave  his  gospel  in  a  nutshell 
recently  at  a  Boston  festival  in  his  honor.  He  said :  "  The 
world  is  not  going  to  the  devil,  but  is  going  to  be  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  !  .  .  .  The  Middle  Age — the  Dark  Age — talked  about 
our  being  the  children  of  the  devil,  about  our  being  children  of 
depravity,  totally  incapable  of  God,  and  all  that  stuff.  That  has 
all  gone ! " 

We  remember  that  Luther  expressed  some  such  sentiments 
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as  Dr.  Hale  attributes  to  the  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  in- 
deed the  language  was  too  forcible  to  permit  its  reproduction  here. 
Calvin  had  kindred  ideas.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mediaeval 
schools — of  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Bonaventure,  St. 
Thomas  are  fair  samples — we  learned  from  them  that  man  is  the 
heir  of  God  and  co-heir  of  Christ,  with  whom  he  is  to  share  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that  he  was  created  only  for  happiness, 
if  he  would  have  it.  That  such  happiness  was  not  to  be  of  this 
world,  as  Dr.  Hale  would  have  it,  was  taught  by  a  veiy  gentle  and 
loving  teacher,  St.  John.  And  he  had  it  from  "The  Master,"  whose 
doctrine  the  Boston  divine  rather  perverts.  "  The  whole  world  is 
seated  in  wickedness  "  (i  John  5  :  19).  Christ  tells  His  Apos- 
tles that  the  world  would  "hate  them."  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  a 
class  of  men  not  very  different  from  those  of  our  own  age,  tells 
his  followers  :  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world  !  "  And  the 
injunction  applies,  indeed,  to  every  age,  so  that  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  Dr.  Hale  belonged  to  that  class  of  whom  the 
Evangelist  says,  "  They  are  of  the  world ;  therefore  of  the  world 
they  speak,  and  the  world  heareth  them."  That  world  opens  "  a 
wide  road  "  and  "  many  there  are  who  walk  in  it." 


THE  EULES  OP  JTEWLY-POUNDED  EELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  has  just  issued 
an  authoritative  schema  of  regulations  which  are  hereafter  to  be 
observed  in  the  drafting  of  constitutions  and  rules  for  newly-insti- 
tuted religious  communities,  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  See. 

The  regulations  are  ostensibly  intended  for  the  direction  prin- 
cipally of  new  foundations,  and  among  these  only  those  which 
propose  to  take  what  are  termed  "  simple  vows,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  solemn  vows,"  common  at  one  time  when  the  discipline 
of  religious  life  was  much  more  severe,  though  not  less  binding, 
than  in  many  orders  of  more  recent  date.  It  may,  nevertheless, 
be  presumed  that  the  Holy  See  wishes  these  new  regulations  to 
be  taken  as  guiding  principles  for  all  communities  of  religious  who 
have  felt  the  necessity  and  obtained  authority  of  reforming,  revis- 
ing, or  adapting  their  constitutions  and  rules  in  order  to  render 
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their  labors  for  the  good  of  religion  more  effective  and  fruitful. 
Such  revisions  and  adaptations  have  been  undertaken  and  are  still 
in  progress  in  several  of  our  religious  institutes  awaiting  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Holy  See. 

We  propose  to  print  the  above-mentioned  regulations,  translated 
into  English,  in  The  Dolphin,  as  they  indicate  the  mind  of  Rome 
on  the  subject  of  religious  observance,  and  will  therefore  aid  many 
religious  in  the  interpretation  of  the  rule,  where  a  legitimate  tra- 
dition for  a  proper  adaptation  is  perchance  wanting,  owing  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  our  social  and  industrial  life.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  regulations  will  also  prevent  useless  appeals  to 
Rome,  made  with  a  view  of  introducing  certain  seemingly  desir- 
able but  inadvisable  changes  in  religious  observance,  inasmuch  as 
the  lines  upon  which  the  Holy  See  dispenses  from  the  traditional 
rule  are  here  clearly  drawn. 


THE  PASCHAL  SEASON. 

Qu.  Why  is  the  Paschal  Candle  extinguished  on  Ascension  Thurs- 
day, since  the  paschal  season  continues  on  until  Trinity  Sunday  ? 

Resp.  The  Paschal  Candle  was  not  intended  to  indicate  the 
duration  of  the  paschal  season.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  Risen  Saviour.  But  He 
ascends  into  heaven  before  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete  whom 
Christ  promised  His  Apostles  to  send  unto  them.  Trinity  Sunday 
is  the  day  on  which  we  celebrate  the  active  organization  of  the 
Church,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  manner  of  the 
divine  manifestation.  Trinity  Sunday  might,  therefore,  be  called 
the  beginning  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  (not  the  liturgical)  year, 
making  the  Eastertide  close  the  old  year,  before  the  conclusion  of 
which  every  Christian  was  to  prove  himself  by  partaking  in  the 
Resurrection  through  Confession  and  Communion. 


INOOEPOEATION  OP  CATHOLIC  CHUKCH  PEOPERTY. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  an  incorporated  society  (Bene- 
ficial) of  Catholics  who  have  no  resident  pastor  in  their  locality, 
might  undertake  to  build  a  church,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  after- 
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wards  the  regular  ministrations  of  a  priest,  and  in  the  meantime 
secure  rights  of  trusteeship  over  this  church  building.  Could 
they  retain  the  title  of  the  same  church  building  independently  of 
the  diocesan  bishop  ?  The  question  arises  frequently  among  our 
foreign-born  population,  such  as  Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs,  for 
whose  spiritual  needs  only  scant  provision  can  be  made,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  priestly  ministration  under  present  conditions. 

That  any  incorporated  society  could  own  a  building  goes 
without  saying.  But  a  religious  society,  formed  for  purposes  of 
worship,  is  bound  by  its  own  discipline.  Our  State  laws  recognize 
the  principle  which  gives  to  every  religious  society  the  right  to 
manage  its  property  and  trusteeship  according  to  the  established 
code  of  such  society.  The  established  code  or  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is  exhibited  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Plenary  Councils  of  Baltimore,  and  according  to  local 
circumstances  by  the  diocesan  statutes  properly  authenticated  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  See.  According  to  these  decrees  and  sta- 
tutes, which  rest  upon  the  general  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  all  things  concerning  the  administration  of  Church 
affairs  are  under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  the  Ordinary  or 
local  bishop.  Hence  no  person  and  no  body  of  persons,  clerical 
or  lay,  may  exercise  trusteeship  of  property  claiming  to  be  used 
as  a  regular  house  of  worship  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop,  without  recognizing  the  bishop  as  the  legitimate  head 
of  such  trusteeship.  The  Church  law  insists  on  this.  The  civil 
authorities  will,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  adjudicate  no  claims  of  cor- 
porations professing  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church,  except 
with  the  consent  or  sanction  of  the  lawful  ecclesiastical  authority, 
that  is,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  legitimate  representative. 
In  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  the  diocesan  bishop  acts  as  a 
"corporation  sole  "  to  receive,  take,  and  hold,  by  sale,  gift,  lease> 
devise,  or  otherwise,  real  and  personal  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  religious,  charitable,  and  burial  purposes.  The  California 
code,  which  is  in  a  manner  typical  of  the  American  legal  view  on 
this  subject  (Sect.  602),  provides :  "  Whenever  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  discipline  of  any  religious  denomination,  society,  or 
church,  so  require,  for  the  temporalities  thereof,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  and  property  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
bishop,  chief  priest,  or  presiding  elder  of  such  religious  denomi- 
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nation,  society,  or  church,  to  become  a  sole  corporation,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  this  title,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  with 
all  the  powers  and  duties,  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  in  this 
title  provided  for  religious  incorporations,  and  subject  to  all  pro- 
visions, conditions,  and  limitation  in  said  title  prescribed."^ 

The  civil  church  law  of  New  York  provides  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  the  government  of  such 
incorporated  churches  as  follows  :  "  An  unincorporated  Roman 
Catholic  church,  or  an  unincorporated  Christian  Orthodox  Catho- 
lic church  of  the  Eastern  Confession,  in  this  State  may  become 
incorporated  as  a  church  by  executing,  acknowledging  and  filing 
a  certificate  of  incorporation,  stating  the  corporate  name  by  which 
such  church  shall  be  known,  and  the  county,  town,  city  or  village 
where  its  principal  place  of  worship  is,  or  is  intended  to  be  located. 

"  A  certificate  of  incorporation  of  an  unincorporated  Roman 
Catholic  church  shall  be  executed  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  and  the  Vicar-General  of 
the  diocese  in  which  its  place  of  worship  is,  and  by  the  rector  of 
the  church,  and  by  two  laymen,  members  of  such  church,  who 
shall  be  selected  by  such  officials,  or  by  a  majority  of  such  offi- 
cials." 2 

From  the  same  source  we  quote  the  following  regarding 
the  government  of  incorporated  Catholic  churches :  '*  The  Arch- 
bishop or  Bishop  and  the  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  to  which 
any  incorporated  Roman  Catholic  church  belongs,  the  rector  of 
such  church,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  by  virtue  of  their 
offices  be  trustees  of  such  church.  Two  laymen,  members  of 
such  incorporated  church,  selected  by  such  officers  or  a  majority 
of  them,  shall  also  be  trustees  of  such  incorporated  church,  and 
such  officers  and  such  laymen  shall  together  constitute  the  board 
of  trustees  thereof  The  two  laymen  signing  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  an  unincorporated  Roman  Catholic  church  shall 
be  the  two  laymen  trustees  thereof  during  the  first  year  of  its 
corporate  existence.  The  term  of  office  of  the  two  laymen  trus- 
tees of  an  incorporated  Roman  Catholic  church  shall  be  one 
year.  Whenever  the  office  of  any  such  layman  trustee  shall 
become  vacant  by  expiration  of  term  of  office  or  otherwise,  his 

'  Desmond,  Church  and  Law,  p.  73. 

2  Civil  Church  Latv,  edited  by  G.  J.  Bayles.     New  York  :  Pott.      1898.     P.  65. 
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successor  shall  be  appointed  from  members  of  the  church,  by  such 
officers  or  a  majority  of  them.  No  act  or  proceeding  of  the  trus- 
tees of  any  such  incorporated  church  shall  be  valid  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which 
such  church  belongs,  or  in  case  of  their  absence  or  inability  to 
act,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Vicar-General  or  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  such  diocese." 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  legislation  of  West  Virginia,  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  granting  of  charters  of  incorporation  to 
any  religious  society. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  practically  concluded  that  no  title, 
deed,  or  trusteeship  would  be  recognized  as  effective  toward 
securing  the  premises  for  exclusively  Catholic  worship,  unless  it 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  bishop  or  representative  head  of 
the  diocese  as  chief  trustee  of  the  temporalities  and  discipline  of 
the  church.  The  "  society  "  might  own  the  church  building,  but 
before  it  could  be  adapted  to  worship  by  the  regular  ministrations 
of  a  priest,  its  title  or  trusteeship  would  have  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Ordinary,  to  the  effect  that  the  society  and  the  law  should 
recognize  the  bishop  as  official  head  of  the  body  of  trustees. 


CATHOLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  "THE  DOLPHIN." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  (Book  Review,  April  1 2), 
commenting  upon  Cecil  Rhodes'  "project  of  a  Jesuitical  union  of 
Anglo-German  peoples,"  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  says : 
"The  most  memorable  result  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
history  of  our  universities  was  the  introduction  of  scientific  teach- 
ing from  Germany.  If  the  twentieth  century  should  succeed  in 
introducing  the  best  virtues  of  the  English  university  system,  the 
result  would  indeed  be  fortunate." 

Naturally  the  query  suggests  itself,  how  this  amalgamation  of 
different  national  systems  in  education,  if  it  come  to  pass,  will 
affect  our  Catholic  higher  education,  which  is  rather  of  the  Celtic 
type.  How  do  our  university  students  ^stand  compared  with  not 
only  the  students  of  our  own  great  non-Catholic  High  Schools, 
but  with  those  of  Europe  ?  Father  Finlay,  the  Jesuit  professor 
in  the  Dublin  University  College,  has  been  giving  conferences 
recently   to   the    Catholic  undergraduates  of  Oxford  University* 
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The  conferences  were  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Phenomena  of 
Conscience,"  a  topic  which  we  might  say  is  absorbing  the  atten- 
tion of  specialists  in  physiology  as  much  as  the  students  of  ethics. 
As  Father  Finlay  developed  his  theme  with  a  view  of  fostering 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  young  university  students,  we  have  asked 
ourselves  whether  the  eminent  Jesuit  professor,  who  is  no  less 
pleasing  and  instructive  in  his  books  as  he  is  in  the  professor's 
chair,  might  be  induced  to  discuss  similar  topics  in  our  Dolphin. 
But  here  comes  a  spokesman  of  the  century-old  University  of 
Georgetown  to  tell  us  in  its  fine-looking  Journal  that  the  topics 
treated  in  The  Dolphin  are  "  exceedingly  lofty,"  and  practically 
above  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen  who  take  courses  in  American 
higher  education,  preparing  them  to  fill  the  functions  of  the 
learned  professions  as  Catholic  gentlemen.  We  only  note  the 
expression  as  a  little  extravagant,  and  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  The  Dolphin  being  read  or  understood 
by  the  undergraduates  of  Georgetown.  We  have  met  with  a 
much  more  lofty  reception  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  other 
universities  in  America,  not  to  speak  of  the  colleges  for  women, 
where  also  higher  education  is  imparted,  and  where  our  modest 
Dolphin  has  been  hailed  as  a  valuable  guide  and  aid  in  their 
efforts  at  real  culture. 

As  to  the  women,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are,  at 
least  in  America,  more  cultured,  on  the  whole,  than  the  men. 
That  has  certainly  been  the  case  thus  far,  although  the  efforts  of 
the  representative  institutions  of  our  national  education  will — at 
least  among  non-Catholics — soon  eliminate  the  distinction.  Prot- 
estant higher  education  is  coming  with  giant  strides,  and  the 
periodical  literature  that  issues  from  the  Protestant  universities  is 
not  only  of  a  highly  intellectual  type,  but  is  in  the  broad  sense 
religious  as  well.  We  have  no  monthly  to  set  off  this  flood  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  Dolphin  therefore  has  a  purpose.  And 
while  we  may  admit  that  it  has  to  swim  against  the  stream,  there 
are  quite  enough  really  educated  Catholics  in  and  outside  our 
educational  institutions  to  keep  it,  we  trust,  going  and  growing. 
These,  we  are  confident,  will  come  to  its  support  from  conviction, 
and  help  on  its  course  of  propaganda  for  the  high  Christian  culture 
which  is  the  rightful  heirloom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Why 
would  anyone  discourage  such  a  project  ? 
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1.  The  Home  of  the  Semites. — Walter  M.  Patton  has  contributed 
to  the  Methodist  Review  ^  an  article  entitled  "  The  Home  of  the 
Semites."  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  Semites  belonged  orig- 
inally to  the  Hamito-Semitic  race  in  Africa,  and  were  differentiated 
as  Semites  only  later  on  in  southwestern  Arabia,  so  that  Arabia 
must  be  regarded  as  their  home.  Professor  Lewis  Bayles  Paton  ^ 
and  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler  ^  agree  in  dividing  the  Semites  into  four 
groups,  distinct  in  language  and  historic  importance.  The  first 
wave  of  Semitic  migration  must  have  carried  the  Babylonian-As- 
syrian group  out  of  Arabia  into  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine ;  for  at  the  earliest  period  disclosed  to  us-  by  the  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  records,  about  3500  B.C.,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  already  inhabited  by  Semites,  and  a  Semitic  civilization  was 
in  full  bloom  in  Babylonia.  "  The  Amoritic  Migration  "  supposes 
a  second  wave  of  Semitic  migration  which  poured  out  of  Arabia 
and  overflowed  Babylonia  about  2500  B.C.  This  second  group 
consisted  of  the  Canaanite  Semites,  among  whom,  according  to 
Winckler,  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelites  enter  most  promi- 
nently into  the  field  of  history.  We  may  add  in  passing  that 
according  to  Dr.  von  Landau  *  the  importance  of  the  Phoenicians 
has  been  overrated  by  most  modern  historians ;  the  writer  believes 
that  they  never  possessed  an  empire  of  their  own,  and  that  their 
civilization  was  not  at  any  time  original  or  independent  of  other  and 
mightier  nations.     The  Egyptian  monuments  give  evidence  that 

*  Nashville,  January — February,  1902,  pp.  34-47. 

^  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1 90 1,  pp.  xxxvi — 302. 

3  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament^  von  Eberhard  Schrader,  dritte 
Auflage.  Berlin  :  Reuther  und  Reichard,  1902.  Cf.  also  Radau,  Early  Baby- 
lonian History  down  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  of  Ur.  Oxford  University 
Press.     1900. 

*  Der  Alte  Orient^  vol.  ii,  part  4. 
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about  the  same  time  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  overrun  by  Semites, 
and  the  PcEni  must  have  been  carried  into  their  respective  seats  in 
consequence  of  the  same  national  disturbances.  "  The  Rise  of 
the  Aramaean  Nations,"  which  constitute  the  third  group  of  Semites, 
falls,  according  to  Professor  Paton,  in  the  period  1376 — 1 160  B.C. 
The  fourth  group,  or  the  Arabic  Semites,  must  have  migrated 
towards  the  south,  and  thus  have  been  removed  from  that  field  of 
history  which  is  connected  with  Biblical  subjects.^ 

2.  Individuals  or  Tribes? — Professor  Konig,  of  Bonn,  under- 
takes to  show  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  were  individuals  and  not  mere  tribes.  He  grants  that 
the  word  "  beget "  does  not  settle  the  question,  since  the  Hebrews 
could  speak  of  one  nation  begetting  another  without  a  violation  of 
idiom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Cornill  cannot  place  Ismael  and 
Isaac  on  a  level  with  Eunomos  and  Eukosmos,  the  reputed  sons 
of  Lycurgus  ;  on  comparison,  the  two  pairs  of  names  prove  to  be 
entirely  dissimilar.  Konig,  next,  disposes  of  the  three  main  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  national  character  of  the  patriarchs,  (i) 
It  is  true  that  in  Stade's  History  of  Israel,  in  Holzinger's  Genesis, 
and  in  Guthe's  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  tribes  and  nations 
are  said  never  to  originate  through  the  splitting  up  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing families,  but  always  by  the  amalgamation  of  families. 
Konig  has  never  seen  this  statement  proved.  Only  once  has  he 
seen  the  attempt  made,  in  a  reference  to  a  book  on  Siberia ;  but 
then  he  holds  that  in  Arabia  great  tribes  have  been  known  to 
originate  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Bible.  (2)  Cornill  con- 
tends that  "  nations  never  call  themselves  after  individuals,  but 
the  name  of  the  ancestor  is  in  every  case  at  first  a  comprehensive 
title,  a  personification  of  the  people  " ;  Guthe  believes  "  there  is 
no  nation  in  history  that  can  name  its  progenitors."  But  Konig 
points  out  that  the  Israelites  occupy  an  exceptional  position,  inas- 
much as  they  came  into  existence  only  six  hundred  or  four 
hundred  years  before  their  deliverance  from  Egypt;  since  the 
Arabs  keep  the  pedigree  of  their  very  horses,  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  may  have  known  Abraham  as  their  father.  (3)  If  it  is  said 
to  Rebecca  "two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,"  the  expression  is 

*  C/!  G.  A.  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  Social  and  Religious,  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     1902.     Pp.  342. 
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easily  understood  to  denote  the  heads  of  two  nations.  Finally, 
Prof.  Konig  proceeds  to  advance  positive  proofs  for  the  individual 
character  of  the  patriarchal  heroes,  (i)  The  pedigrees  of  the 
patriarchs  do  not  agree  with  the  actual  relations  of  the  tribes ;  they 
were  not,  therefore,  invented  to  explain  the  existing  relations.  (2) 
In  Israelite  history  certain  monuments  testified  to  actual  events, 
and  the  events  were  not  invented  in  order  to  explain  the  monu- 
ments ;  similarly,  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  individuals,  and  the  pedigree  of  these  individuals 
was  not  invented  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  their  names. 
(3)  The  very  fact  that  Israel  claimed  a  pre-Mosaic  existence 
proves  that  existence ;  if  they  had  begun  with  Moses,  they  would 
have  had  no  reason  for  tracing  their  national  genealogy  beyond 
their  great  lawgiver.® 

3.  History  or  Fiction  ? — Among  those  who  deny  that  the  Isra- 
elite patriarchs  were  individuals,  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  legends  of  the  patriarchs  contain  really  some  historical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  respective  tribes  or  reflect  only  the  actual 
condition  of  the  various  tribes  at  the  time  when  the  legends  origi- 
nated. Father  Lagrange^  points  out  that  one  who  has  not  yet 
given  up  the  historical  character  of  the  patriarchs  cannot  proceed 
along  this  path  of  investigation  except  with  the  utmost  reserve. 
"  Ce  souci,"  the  writer  continues,  "  n'arrete  plus  depuis  long- 
temps  les  savants  allemands  de  I'ecole  liberale  et — sauf  Cornill, 
qui  admet  encore  I'historicite  d'Abraham — ils  se  demandent 
seulement  si  Ton  pent  employer  I'histoire  des  patriarches  pour 
aboutir  a  des  conclusions  certaines  sur  I'histoire  des  tribus."  Dr. 
Carl  Steuernagel  ^  endeavors  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  patri- 
archs a  real  history  of  the  corresponding  tribes.  As  to  Abraham 
the  author  is  not  very  clear ;  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine  the 
people  of  Israel  consisted  of  four  tribes :  Lia,  Jacob,  Bala,  and 
Zelpha,  bound  together  by  no  political  bond,  but  having  the 
same  religion.  From  the  region  south  of  Canaan,  where  the  four 
tribes  resided,  the  tribe  Jacob  alone  went  into  Egypt,  but  returned 

*  Cf.  Expository  Times y  March,  1902,  p.  242  fif. 
'  Revue  biblique^  January,  1902,  p.  124. 

®  Die  Einwanderung  der  israelitischen  Stdmjne  in  Kanaan.  Historisch-kritische 
Untersuchungen ;  pp.  viii -|-  130.     Berlin:  C.  A.  Schwetschke.     1901. 
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and  met  the  other  tribes  near  Cades,  whence  Lia  and  Zelpha 
attacked  the  land  of  Canaan  and  advanced  to  the  northwest  of 
Judea.  The  tribes  Jacob  and  Bala  were  joined  by  the  Horite 
clan  Balan,  by  certain  Amalecites  and  Cinites,®  and  though  thus 
enlarged  they  were  forced  by  the  Edomites  and  Moabites  to  with- 
draw to  the  eastern  plateaus.  Now,  the  tribe  Gad  installed  itself 
in  Galaad,  while  the  tribe  Jacob  retired  to  the  Aramaean  regions 
where  it  began  to  fuse  with  the  tribe  Rachel ;  this  latter  tribe  will 
lose  its  existence  in  Canaan  a  little  before  the  formation  of  the 
clan  Benjamin. ^"^  Owing  to  its  encounter  with  the  Aramaean 
Semites,  who  were  at  that  time  migrating  from  Arabia  across 
Syria,  the  tribe  Jacob  had  to  retrace  its  steps ;  it  now  crossed  the 
Jordan,  went  first  to  Sichem  and  then  settled  about  Bethel.  The 
first  conquest  of  Palestine  was  thus  accomplished.  The  history 
of  the  tribe  J u da  is  told  twice  :  first,  as  the  personal  experiences 
of  a  fictitious  patriarch,^^  and  again  as  the  exploits  of  the  tribe.^^ 
In  the  same  way,  the  history  of  the  northern  tribe  Joseph,  or 
Ephraim  and  Manasses,  is  told  twice :  first,  in  connection  with 
the  tribe  Jacob,  and  again  as  advancing  under  the  leadership  of 
Moses  and  Josue.  The  reader  of  Steuernagel's  book  will  be 
struck  by  the  author's  unwarranted  assumptions  and  glaring  incon- 
sistencies ;  we  need  not  point  them  out  here. — Bernhard  Luther  ^^ 
proposes  another  theory  which  shows  less  respect  for  tradition. 
The  Israelite  tribes  did  not  exist  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
A  number  of  clans  had  managed  to  possess  themselves  of  Pales- 
tine, and  owing  partly  to  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves 
against  external  enemies,  partly  to  the  bonds  of  common  country 
and  avocation,  they  began  to  constitute  tribes  which  were  named 
according  to  their  respective  place  of  residence.  Since  Solomon  ^* 
for  the  convenience  of  his  tax-gatherers  divided  the  whole  of 
Palestine  into  twelve  districts,  it  was  but  natural  that  there  should 
be  counted  twelve  tribes.  But  what  becomes  of  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  according  to  Luther's  theory  ?    They  are  remnants 

9  Gen.  36:  27  ;  Jdg.  5  :   14,  24 ;   12  :   15. 
10  Gen.  35  :  16  flf. 
"  Gen.  38. 

12  Num.  14:  43-45  ;  21  :   1-3  ;  Jdg.  I  :  16-17. 
^^  Zeitschrift fur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschafty  1901,  pp.  I-76. 
^*  3  Ki.  4. 
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of  a  primitive  mythology,  or  expressions  of  national  aspirations, 
or  mere  poetic  fiction,  or  perhaps  concrete  representations  of  cer- 
tain moral  lessons.  All  this  material  was  systematically  arranged 
in  artificially  constructed  genealogies.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  satisfactorily  the  identity 
of  the  names  borne  by  the  twelve  tribes  and  the  legendary  heroes. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  self-destructive  elements  which 
make  up  Luther's  theory. 

4.  Critical  Residue  of  the  Old  Testament. — What,  then,  do  the 
critics  leave  us  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Professor  Emil  Kautzsch, 
of  Halle,  in  a  lecture  on  the  lasting  importance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,^^ first  described  the  attacks  made  on  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and  then  formulated  the 
method  of  defence  :  (i)  All  inconclusive  proofs  must  be  abandoned 
unreservedly ;  (2)  the  proofs  for  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  an  historic  and  aesthetic  point  of  view  must  be  duly 
weighed ;  (3)  the  proper  and  truly  lasting  importance  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  an  ethical  and  religious  point  of  view  must  be 
urged.  This  latter  consists,  according  to  Kautzsch,  in  the  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  revelation  ''  directly  connects  with  and 
therefore  attests  the  preaching  of  the  prophets ;  God  revealing 
Himself  now  in  Christ  is  the  same  who  formerly  spoke  to  Israel 
by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets.  He  now  completes  the  work  begun 
in  the  Old  Covenant."  According  to  the  author,  the  union  estab- 
lished between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  by  the  testimony 
of  Christ  is  indissoluble  and  so  close  that  no  one  can  "  attain  to  a 
truly  exhaustive  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  who  is  not 
at  home  in  what  it  presupposes,  viz.,  the  Old  Testament." 

5.  In  Historic  Times. — W.  H.  Cobb  contributes  to  the  Expository 
limes  ^^  a  few  columns  on  "  Certain  Isaian  Questions."  They  con- 
tain merely  a  summary  of  the  author's  article,  criticized  by  Pro- 
fessor Konig  in  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  same 
publication.^^     The  trend  of  Isaian  criticism  for  the  last  eighty 

*5  Die  bleibende  Bedeutung  des  Alien  Testaments.  Ein  Konferenzvortrag.  Samm- 
lung  gemeinverstandlicher  VortrSge  und  Schriften  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Theologie  und 
Religionsgeschichte,  25.     Tubingen  :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.     1902.     Pp.  38. 

"  March,  1902,  p.  285  f. 

"  Cf.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  April,  1902,  p.  464. 
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years  reminds  the  writer  of  a  road  which  bifurcates,  the  right- 
hand  side  constantly  ramifying  till  it  loses  itself  in  a  labyrinth. 
The  fork  of  the  road  begins  with  Gesenius  in  1821,  but  its  chief 
bulwark,  the  historical  situation  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  rests  on  a 
misreading  of  the  facts :  Cyrus  was  no  monotheist,  never  laid 
siege  to  Babylon,  was  welcomed  by  the  city  as  a  deliverer,  and 
worshipped  its  idols.  In  fact.  Dr.  Cobb  asks :  "  Did  Cyrus  do 
anything  whatever  for  the  Jews?  Was  there  any  return  from 
Babylon  before  Ezra's  ?  Was  there  even  such  an  exile  as  tradi- 
tion supposes?"  The  writer  pronounces  Isa.  40-66  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  historical  situation  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Ezechias,  so  that  the  Isaian  origin  of  these  chapters  does  not  in- 
volve a  prediction  of  events  170  years  in  the  future.  From  a  tra- 
ditional point  of  view,  one  admits  a  deutero-Isaias  rather  than  Dr. 
Cobb's  theory  in  its  totality ;  but  this  does  not  say  that  the  latter 
may  not  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  most  ac- 
ceptable. The  Deutsche  Litter aturzeitung'^^  contains  a  brief  review 
of  Professor  Nikel's  work  on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth after  the  Babylonian  exile.^^  The  reviewer  assumes 
that  he  has  said  enough  of  the  work  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  believes  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Aramaean 
documents  contained  in  the  Book  of  Esdras,  in  the  historicity  of 
the  chronology  delivered  to  us  by  Esdras,  in  Esdras'  first  attempt 
to  restore  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  completion  of  the  Thora 
during  the  period  of  the  exile,  and  in  the  traditional  setting  of  the 
life  of  Daniel.  We  suppose  this  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  critical 
review  without  assumptions. 

6.  Reaching  the  Christian  Era. — Volumes  II  and  III  of  Schii- 
rer's  new  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time 
of  Jesus  Christ  appeared  some  time  ago ;  but  many  of  his  friends 
were  waiting  with  eager  expectation  for  the  appearance  of  Vol.  I.^" 
The   work  is   so   well  known  that  jit  needs  no  further  descrip- 

^*  March  15,  1902,  p.  651. 

''  J.  Nikel,  Die  Wiederherstellung  des  judischen  Gemeinwesens  nach  dent  baby- 
lonischen  Exit.  Biblische  Studien  herausgegeben  von  O.  Bardenhewer,  B.  V,  H.  2, 
3  ;  Freiburg  :  Herder. 

"^Geschichte  des  Judischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi.  Dritte  und  vierte 
Auflage.  Erster  Band :  Einleitung  und  politische  Geschichte.  Leipzig  ;  J.  C. 
Hinrichs,  1901. 
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tion ;  but  a  few  words  about  the  distinctive  features  of  the  new 
edition  are  in  place.  The  fresh  literature  on  the  subject  treated 
by  Schiirer,  and  the  numerous  recent  discoveries  of  inscriptions 
and  papyrus  texts  have  necessitated  additions  amounting  to  more 
than  a  hundred  pages.  The  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  the  important  question  of  the  shekels 
and  half-shekels  are  instances  of  subjects  that  called  for  a  con- 
siderable expansion.  The  Excursus  on  the  Census  of  Quirinius 
too  has  been  enlarged  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pages.  We  regret 
to  state  that  Schiirer  has  not  been  induced  by  Professor  Ramsay's 
careful  study,  Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem  ?  to  change  his 
opinion.  He  still  holds  that  St.  Luke  perpetrated  a  twofold  slip  : 
(i)  in  attributing  to  Augustus  the  order  that  the  census  should 
be  made  throughout  the  whole  empire  ;  (2)  in  placing  the  census, 
which  was  actually  made  by  Quirinius,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
too  early.  We  feel  quite  confident  that  the  near  future  will  vin- 
dicate the  truthfulness  of  the  Evangelist  on  these  two  points,  and 
convince  the  historian  of  a  double  error. — In  the  meantime. 
Professor  Ramsay  has  not  been  idle  ;  in  the  Expositor  ^^  he  has 
published  a  striking  Corroboration  of  his  position,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  despondent  of  solving  the  difficulty  on  the  hnes  he  has 
been  following. 

7.  History  of  the  Infancy. — Thomas  Nicol  reviews  Conrady's 
Quellen  der  canonischen  Kindheitsgeschichte  Jesus'  ^  and  believes 
that  the  author  not  only  separates  himself  from  the  current  criti- 
cal opinion,  but  also  inverts  the  true  relations  between  the  canoni- 
cal and  the  apocryphal  gospels,  when  he  asserts  that  the  first  and 
the  third  evangeUsts  depend  for  their  facts  concerning  the  infancy 
of  Jesus  on  the  Protevangelium  of  Jaines. — Alfred  E.  Garvie  writes 
a  study  on  The  Virgin  Birth^  in  which  he  endeavors  to  introduce 
certain  spiritual  elements  into  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus  by  means  of  God's 
indwelling  Spirit  was  rendered  so  sinless  and  so  perfect  in  her 
faith,  that  Jesus  inherited  from  her  not  sin,  but  faith  in,  and  sur- 
render to  God.    If  Mr.  Garvie  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  supernatural 

21  Nov.  1901,  p.  321  ff. 

''  Critical  Review y  Jan.  1902,  pp.  32-35. 

^  The  Expositor,  Febr.  1902,  pp.  126-135. 
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life,  he  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  enriching  the 
history  of  human  error  by  another  useless  theory. 

8.  Alive  Messianic  Problems. — Paul  Fiebig  has  written  a  study 
on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Son  of  man,"  ^*  and  has  found 
himself  obliged  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  of  Dalman,  of  Well- 
hausen,  and  of  Lietzmann,  who  in  their  turn  differ  from  each 
other.  According  to  Fiebig,  Jesus  calls  Himself  "  Son  of  man  " 
in  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  7 :  13;  He  uses  the  ex- 
pression, therefore,  as  a  Messianic  title,  but  does  not  limit  it  to 
the  picture  of  "the  Son  of  man"  as  given  in  Daniel.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  Paul  Kahle,  the  reviewer  of  the  foregoing  work,^ 
differs  from  Fiebig's  conclusions  as  widely  as  Fiebig  differs  from 
his  predecessors. — Georg  H  oilman  has  contributed  a  work  on  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  death  according  to  Christ's  own  words.^ 
The  writer  defends  against  Kaehler  and  Seeberg,  against  W. 
Brandt  and  A.  Eichorn  the  thesis  that  we  can  obtain  scientific 
certainty  on  the  subject  in  question,  that  Jesus  really  foreknew 
His  death,  and  that  He  attributed  a  special  importance  to  it.  A 
more  severe  opponent  than  any  of  those  already  named  rose  up 
against  Hollmann's  conclusions  in  the  person  of  Wrede.^ — The 
same  problem  has  been  discussed  from  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view  by  Albert  Schweitzer.^  The  writer  first  wishes  his 
readers  to  believe  that  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
connected  with  Christ's  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my 
blood  "  ;  he  grants  that  the  words  were  spoken  by  our  Lord,  but 
they  had  not  essential  connection  with  what  Jesus  gave  His  disci- 
ples to  eat  and  to  drink.  He  then  proceeds  to  inquire  how  the 
giving  of  bread  and  wine  was  connected  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 

2*  Der  Menschensokn,  Jesu  Selbstbezeichnung,  mit  besonderer  BeriicksichtiguHg 
des  aramaischen  Sprachgebrauches  fiir  **Mensch"  untersucht.  Tubingen  :  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr.     1 901.     Pp.  vii — 127. 

^  Deutsche  Litteraturzeitungy  Febr.  i,  1902,  pp.  262  fF. 

'^  Die  Bedeutung  des  Todes  Jesu  nach  seinen  eigenen  Aussagen  auf  Grund  der 
synoptischen  Evangelien.    Tubingen  :  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.      1901  ;  vii — 160. 

"  Das  Messiasgeheimniss  in  den  Evangelien.    Gottingen,  1901. 

^  Das  Abendmahl  in  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  Leben  Jesu  und  der  Geschickte 
des  Urchristenthunis.  Heft  i  :  Das  Abendmahlsproblem  auf  Grund  der  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Forschung  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  und  der  historischen  Berichte.  Heft  2  : 
Das  Messianitats-  und  Leidensgeheimniss.  Eine  Skizze  des  Lebens  Jesu.  Tubingen  : 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr.      1 901  ;  xv — 62  ;  xii — 109. 
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with  eschatological  ideas,  and  in  particular  with  the  thought  of 
His  own  death.  In  order  to  explain  this,  the  author  contends 
that  Jesus  had  the  consciousness  of  His  Messiahship,  but  that  He 
considered  His  real  Messiahship  as  beginning  with  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  was  to  take  place  only  after  His 
death.  At  the  Last  Supper  our  Lord  did  for  the  Apostles  what 
He  had  done  a  year  before  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  for  thousands 
of  people  :  He  distributed  bread  and  wine  among  His  disciples  in 
order  to  show  that  He  was"  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  future 
Kingdom  of  God.  This  meaning  of  the  Last  Supper  was  under- 
stood by  the  Apostles,  and  they  must  have  understood  Christ's 
reference  to  His  death  in  the  same  sense.  The  connection 
between  Dr.  Schweitzer's  theory  and  the  words  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  as  close  as  that  between  the  vagaries  of  a  dream  and 
the  realities  of  life. 
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With  the  Ancient  Sages. 

CARRYING  with  us  the  memory  of  Lao-Tsze's  dreamy 
mysticism  and  Kong-futsze's  rigid  ethical  formalism,  we 
pass  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  and  the  Himalayan  fastnesses  to 
the  uplands  and  plains  of  India.  Here  we  find  a  strange,  almost 
unintelligible  people.  With  a  sacred  literature  reaching  back 
scores  of  centuries,  they  nevertheless  have  no  annals,  no  history, 
no  chronology.  Hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on  three  sides  and  by 
mountain  barriers  on  the  fourth,  they  have  been  from  time  imme- 

*  Williams'  Indian  Wisdom.      LondoQ :  Wm.  H.  Allen  and  Company.      1876. 

Miiller's  The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.      1899. 

Griswold's  Brahman.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1900. 

Wilson's  Rig- Veda- Samhitd.  London:  Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Company.  3  vols. 
1850. 

Garbe's  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India.  Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    1897 

Rose's  Hindu  Philosophy.     New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     1884. 

Lilly's  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1885. 

Clarke's  Ten  Great  Religions.     Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company.     1871. 
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morial  a  contemplative  race.  Dwelling  in  a  land  in  which  bounte- 
ous nature  yields  her  sustainmg  treasures  at  the  price  of  hardly 
any  physical  exertion,  in  a  climate  whose  torrid  heats  forbid 
bodily  toil,  what  was  there  to  do  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  scat- 
tered settlements  that  were  joined  by  no  connecting  roads  offering 
facilities  for  intercommunication  and  distracting  social  converse^ 
but  to  brood  over  the  problems  of  origin  and  destiny,  to  question 
themselves  as  to  the  whence  of  things,  the  nature  of  the  primal 
cause  and  its  relation  to  its  effects,  the  purpose  of  the  universe, 
and  the  ultimate  end  of  man?  Gifted  by  nature  with  intensely 
speculative  minds  and  with  phantasies  luxuriant  as  their  own 
jungles  and  forest  glades,  they  devised  and  reared  system  upon 
system  of  philosophy  embodying  the  results  of  their  brooding  and 
aspirations.  At  least  six  such  systems  are  met  with  in  the  history 
of  Indian  philosophy.  Before  entering  the  penetralia  of  any  of 
these  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  literary  foun- 
dations upon  which  they  have  all  been  erected — the  Veda. 

Doubtless  the  word  Veda  has  a  familiar  sound  to  every  reader 
of  these  pages,  so  that  little  need  be  said  on  a  subject  which  the 
school  manual  of  ancient  literature  and  the  encyclopaedia  have 
made  commonplace.  The  word  means  knowledge.  It  is  applied 
to  divine  unwritten  knowledge  supposed  to  have  been  breathed 
forth  by  the  Self-Existent,  and  communicated  to  the  inspired 
sages  (Rishis).  By  them  the  divine  knowledge  was  transmitted 
orally  through  a  constant  succession  of  teachers  who,  as  Brah- 
mans,  claimed  to  be  its  rightful  recipients.  Afterwards  it  was 
written  down,  but  its  reading  was  not  encouraged.  It  was  even 
prohibited  by  the  Brahmans,  to  whom  all  property  in  it  belonged. 
When,  by  continual  growth,  it  had  become  too  cumbersome  for 
oral  tradition,  the  Veda  resolved  itself  not  into  a  single  volume,, 
but  into  a  whole  series  of  compositions,  which  in  reality  had  been 
written  by  a  number  of  different  authors  at  different  times  during 
several  centuries.  The  Veda  consists  (i)  oi Mantra,  that  is,  prayers 
and  invocations  expressed  in  texts  and  metrical  hymns  ;  (2)  Brah- 
mana^  ritualistic  precepts  and  illustrations  in  prose ;  (3)  Upanishady 
mystical  or  secret  doctrine  appended  to  the  Brahmana  in  prose 
and  occasional  verse.  Now,  the  Hindu  philosophies  grew  directly 
out  of  the  germs  of  thought  scattered  amongst  the  Upanishads  ; 
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but  since  the  latter  are  connected  with  the  Mantras  through  the 
Brahmanas,  we  must  start  with  the  hymnody,  if  we  would  trace 
Indian  philosophizing  to  its  beginnings. 

The  Mantras  are  grouped  in  five  collections  called,  respect- 
ively, the  Riky  Antharvan^  Sdman,  Taittiriya,  and  Vdjasaneyin. 
Of  these,  the  Rig-veda-samhita,  containing  about  one  thousand 
and  seventeen  hymns,  is  the  oldest  and  most  important,  while  the 
Atharva-veda-samhita  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  recent  and 
most  interesting.  Besides,  these  two  are  the  only  Vedic  hymn- 
books  worthy  of  being  called  original  collections.^ 

It  is  now  almost  a  truism  that  the  first  and  oldest  philosophy 
of  a  people  is  to  be  found  in  their  religion.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  religion  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which  presents  a  specula- 
tive element  from  the  very  beginning.  The  oldest  hymns  reveal 
a  naive,  childlike  conception  of  nature  as  displayed  in  its  most 
striking  manifestations.  The  sun  in  the  heavens,  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  at  once  beneficial  and  destructive ;  the  storm  winds,  the 
thunder-bolt,  the  blushing  dawn,  the  all-embracing  expanse — 
these  were  the  objects  that  stimulated  the  religious  and  specula- 
tive tendencies  of  the  Vedic  Aryans.^  These  forces  of  nature,  at 
first  poetically  personified,  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  conceived 
as  actual  divine  manifestations,  and  as  such  made  the  objects  of 
worship.  This  polytheistic  phase  of  Hinduism  appears  to  have 
grown  out  of  an  original  belief  in  a  divine  power  governing  the 
universe.  And  although  innumerable  gods  and  goddesses  gifted 
with  a  thousand  shapes  now  crowd  the  Hindu  pantheon,  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  for  the  first  Aryan  worshippers  a 
simpler  theistic  creed.^  Only  a  few,  however,  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
reflect  this  simple  conception  of  God.  Its  most  ancient  symbolic 
representation  was  that  of  Dyatis,  the  sky,  as  Dyaush-pitar,  Heav- 
enly Father.  This  seems  later  to  have  passed  into  the  con- 
ception of  Vanina,  the  investing  sky,  which,  in  turn,  was  resolved 
into  the  various  cosmic  forces — Indra,  the  watery  atmosphere ; 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire ;  Ushas,  the  goddess  of  dawn,  and  a  few 
more.  As  illustrating  the  earlier  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  well-known  hymn  to  Varuna  may  here  be  quoted  : 

^Williams,  op.  cii.  pp.  7-9.  ''Griswold,  op.  cit.  p.  21. 

3  Monier  "Williams,  Indian  Wisdothj  p.  11. 
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The  mighty  Varuna,  who  rules  above,  looks  down 

Upon  these  worlds,  his  kingdom,  as  if  close  at  hand. 

"When  men  imagine  they  do  aught  by  stealth,  he  knows  it. 

No  one  can  stand  or  walk  or  softly  glide  along, 

Or  hide  in  dark  recess,  or  lurk  in  secret  cell. 

But  Varuna  detects  him  and  his  movements  spies. 

Two  persons  may  devise  some  plot,  together  sitting 

In  private  and  alone  ;  but  he,  the  king,  is  there — 

A  third — and  sees  it  all.     This  boundless  earth  is  his. 

His  the  vast  sky,  whose  depth  no  mortal  e'er  can  fathom. 

Both  oceans  *  find  a  place  within  his  body,  yet 

In  that  small  pool  he  lies  contained.     Whoe'  er  should  flee 

Far,  far  beyond  the  sky,  would  not  escape  the  grasp 

Of  Varuna,  the  King,     His  messengers  descend 

Countless  from  his  abode — forever  traversing 

This  world  and  scanning  with  a  thousand  eyes  its  inmates. 

Whate'er  exists  within  this  earth,  and  all  within  the  sky, 

Yea  all  that  is  beyond.  King  Varuna  perceives. 

The  winkings  of  men's  eyes  are  numbered  all  by  him. 

He  wields  the  universe,  as  gamesters  handle  dice. 

May  thy  destroying  snares,  cast  sevenfold  round  the  wicked, 

Entangle  liars,  but  the  truthful  spare,  O  King. 

Philosophy  with  the  Aryans,  as  with  the  Greeks,  was  begotten 
of  wonder.     Thus  we  read  in  the  Hymn  of  Creation : 

Who  knows,  who  is  able  to  declare  it. 

Whence  sprang  originally  this  creation  ? 

Afterwards  came  the  gods  into  existence  ; 

Who  then  can  know  from  whence  it  had  its  being  ?  ^ 

The  primal  state,  however,  of  the  universe  sorely  perplexed 
the  Hindu  sage : 

Then  was  neither  being  nor  non-being 

Nor  any  sphere  nor  heaven  overarching  ! 

Wliat  covered  all  ?     And  where  ?     In  whose  protection  ? 

Was  there  a  sea,  a  deep  abyss  of  waters  ? 

Throughout  this  Hymn  of  Creation  there  is  a  strange  resem- 
blance to  the  description  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  yet 
with  an  unmistakable  infusion  of  a  pantheistic  element. 

There  was  not  death — yet  was  there  naught  immortal ; 
There  was  no  confine  betwixt  day  and  night ! 

*  i.  e. ,  both  air  and  sea. 

^  Rig-  Veda  X,  129,  ap.  Griswold. 
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The  only  One  breathed  breathless  by  itself, 
Other  than  It  there  nothing  since  has  been. 
Darkness  there  was  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
In  gloom  profound — an  ocean  without  light — 
The  germ  that  still  lay  covered  in  the  husk 
Broke  forth  on  nature  from  the  fervent  heat. 

The  origin,  of  things  from  love  is  next  declared: 

Then  first  came  love  upon  it,  the  new  spring 
Of  mind — yea  poets  in  their  heart  discerned. 
Pondering  this  bond  between  created  things 
And  uncreated.     Comes  this  spark  from  earth 
Piercing  and  all-pervading,  or  from  heaven  ? 

The  kindred  thought  illumined,  however,  with  the  light  of 
Christian  Revelation,  to  which  Dante  gives  expression,  comes 
unbidden  to  mind  : 

Looking  into  His  first-born  with  the  love. 

Which  breathes  from  both  eternal,  the  first  Might 

Ineffable,  wherever  eye  or  mind 

Can  roam,  hath  in  such  order  all  disposed 

As  none  may  see  and  fail  to  enjoy. ^ 

Pantheism  is  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  scepticism.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  to  find  an  uncertain  light  thrown  upon 
the  origin  of  things  in  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn  : 

Who  knows  from  whence  this  great  creation  sprang  ? 
He,  from  whom  all  this  great  creation  came  ? 
Whether  His  will  created  or  was  mute — 
The  Most  High  Seer^that  is  in  highest  Heaven 
He  knows  it — or  perchance  even  He  knows  not. 

Mr.  Griswold  in  his  suggestive  analysis  of  some  of  the  more 
expressive  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  emphasizes  the  parallelism  of 
Hindu  speculation  on  the  cosmogony  with  that  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers.  Thus  the  conception  of  the  original  element  as 
water,  a  conception  repeatedly  recurring  in  these  hymns,  reminds 
one  of  the  theory  of  Thales,  whilst  it  again  recalls  the  description 
in  Genesis : 

From  Tapas,  the  all-glowing  heat, 
Were  generated  law  and  truth  : 
And  from  it  too  was  generated  night : 
And  from  it,  too,  the  swelling  sea. 

«Par.,  X,  I. 
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And  from  the  ocean's  swelling  tide 
Begotten  was.the  circling  year  ; 
Which  ordereth  the  day  and  night, 
And  ruleth  all  that  move  the  eye. 

Several  other  points  of  resemblance  to  Biblical  cosmogony  and 
the  early  Greek  gropings  after  the  first  principles  of  things  may 
easily  be  traced  in  the  Vedic  hymns, — a  similarity  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  one  borrowing  from  the  other,  but  rather  suggestive 
of  the  likelihood  that  the  Hebrew  writer  chronicled  the  traditions 
of  early  humanity  in  their  pristine  religiousness,  ere  yet  they  had 
become  corrupted  by  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  whilst 
the  Hindu  poets  likewise  gathered  up  the  remains  of  the  early  tra- 
ditions, but  with  the  accretions  and  interfusions  of  the  pantheism 
in  which  the  speculative  instinct  of  the  later  Oriental  sought  a 
unification  of  polytheism  and  the  universe ;  and  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher, unmindful,  perhaps,  of  any  debt  he  owed  to  tradition, 
analyzed  the  cosmical  phenomena  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  his  senses,  and  thought  he  discovered  at  their  root  an  aque- 
ous, an  igneous,  or  some  other  material,  or  else  a  transcendent, 
principle. 

With  the  Recent  Philosophers. 

The  Philosophical  Review  for  March  and  the  Psychological 
Review  for  April  contain  abstracts  of  the  papers  presented  at  the 
joint  session  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  and  the 
Western  Philosophical  Association  held  at  Chicago  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  As  these  two  associations  comprise  the  fore- 
most professors  in  the  leading  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  United  States,  an  account  of  some  of  the  said  papers  may 
interest  the  reader.  Professor  Thilly's  "Theory  of  Induction" 
gives  an  interesting  resume  of  philosophical  opinion  on  induction. 
The  author  reaches  the  following  conclusions:  (i)  Hasty  and 
imperfect  induction  is  just  as  truly  induction  as  scientific  induction; 
(2)  induction  is  not  limited  to  the  discovery  of  causal  or  intrinsic 
relations  of  things ;  (3)  it  is  not  identical  with  scientific  method  in 
general,  for  this  includes  both  induction  and  deduction.  "The 
logical  thing  to  do  is  to  restrict  the  term  '  induction  '  to  the  pro- 
cess of  inferring  a  general  truth  from  particular  instances,  and  to 
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use  another  name  for  the  combination  of  this  process  with  deduc- 
tion." 

With  these  conclusions  the  reader  will  doubtless  find  himself 
in  accord.  To  the  following,  however,  some  exception  may  fairly 
be  taken : — (4)  it  is  not  true  that  we  base  ourselves  in  induction 
"  on  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature ^  that  is,  that  induction 
is  really  deduction.  Induction  consists  in  making  the  so-called 
inductive  leap,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  function  of  the 
mind.  The  principle  of  uniformity  is  a  late  product,  the  result  of 
induction  and  not  its  ground."  The  abstract  of  Professor  Thilly's 
paper  unfortunately  does  not  present  the  principles  from  which  this 
conclusion  is  made  to  flow.  As  they  stand,  however,  the  propo- 
sitions which  we  have  italicized  call  for  some  criticism.  ( i )  Mak- 
ing the  uniformity  of  nature  the  ground  of  induction  does  not 
imply  that  inductive  inference  is  really  deduction,  but  simply  that 
deduction  is  essential  to  the  logical  completion  of  inductive  infer- 
ence. (2)  The  inductive  leap  viewed  psychologically  is,  it  is  true,  a 
natural  function  of  the  mind,  but  viewed  logically  it  must  be  based 
upon  some  law  of  the  mind  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  principle 
founded  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things.  To  make  the 
inductive  leap  unwarranted  by  such  a  principle  is  illogical  and 
irrational.  The  principle  need  not,  of  course,  be  consciously 
apprehended  as  such,  but  it  must  at  least  be  discoverable  as 
rationally  supporting  the  leap.  (3)  The  principle  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  (a)  that  the  specific  natures 
of  things  are  unchangeable ;  (B)  that  the  countless  objects  that 
constitute  the  universe  are  uniform,  unchanging,  in  their  mutual 
interactions.  In  the  former  sense  the  principle  is  a  priori,  intuitive, 
and  immediately  evident  to  the  mind  that  apprehends  its  terms. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  the  ground  of  induction,  the  logical  warrant 
for  the  inductive  leap.  In  the  second  sense  it  may  be  called  a 
product,  a  result  of  induction. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  reference  may  here  be  made 
to  the  luminous  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mercier  in  the  Febru- 
ary Revue  de  Philosophic  entitled  "  Nature  du  Raisonnement." 
Two  plausible  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  syllogism 
(deduction) :  (i)  The  conclusion  can  contain  only  what  is  already 
contained  in  the  premises ;  hence  the  syllogism  is  not  an  instru- 
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ment  of  new  knowledge.  (2)  The  syllogism  begs  the  question. 
To  use  Stuart  Mill's  illustration  :  "  All  men  are  mortal.  Socrates 
is  a  man.  Therefore,  Socrates  is  mortal.  We  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  major  proposition — All  men  are  mortal — unless  we  already 
know  the  conclusion — Socrates  is  mortal!'  Therefore,  the  syllo- 
gism is  a  petitio  principii.  Defenders  usually  answer  these  objec- 
tions by  asserting  that  the  premises  contain  the  conclusion  only 
implicitly ;  the  conclusion  makes  the  knowledge  explicit.  This 
answer,  however,  admits  that  the  syllogism  is  purely  explicative, 
that  it  does  not  afford  any  new  information.  Dr.  Mercier  shows 
that  Mill's  attack  on  the  syllogism  is  based  on  a  false  theory  of 
reasoning.  The  foregoing  illustration  is  really  no  syllogism  at 
all.  The  major  proposition.  All  men  are  mortal,  is,  as  Mill  uses 
it,  collective,  but  not  strictly  universal.  Its  value  is  simply  this  : 
All  men  that  have  come  under  observation  are  mortal ;  hence  there 
is  no  distributed  middle  in  the  syllogism ;  therefore  the  syllogism 
is  invalid,  that  is,  no  syllogism. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  real  nerve  of  deduction  does 
not  lay,  as  Mill  supposes,  in  drawing  a  particular  conclusion 
from  a  universal  statement,  but  in  the  necessity  (absolute  or 
conditioned)  of  the  premises.  Thus  in  the  syllogism — Every 
spiritual  substance  is  (necessarily)  incorruptible ;  the  human  soul 
is  (necessarily)  a  spiritual  substance;  therefore  incorruptible — 
the  major  proposition  declares  the  necessary  connection  of  the 
major  term  (the  predicate  of  the  conclusion)  with  an  abstract 
middle  ter^n  (spiritual  substance),  and  the  minor  proposition  states 
that  the  minor  term  is  contained  under  the  extension  of  that 
middle.  The  abstract  middle  is  actually  neither  particular  nor 
universal,  but  by  a  reflective  and  comparative  process  of  the  intel- 
lect can  be  made  either.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  potential  and  not 
an  actual  universal.  The  mind,  in  universalizing  the  abstract 
term,  perceives  its  own  warrant  for  applying  to  the  terms  subject 
to  the  abstract  term  the  total  content  of  this  term.  Herein  con- 
sists the  essence  of  the  reasoning  process.  Now  from  the  fact 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  cannot  exceed  the  premises,  it 
does  not  follow,  as  Mill  argues,  that  deduction  affords  no  new 
information.  The  syllogism  reveals  the  reason  for  the  connection 
of  the  terms  of  the  conclusion  by  bringing  them  under  a  higher 
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and  better  known  principle  or  law.  The  mind  may  be  aware 
from  divers  other  sources  that  the  human  soul  is  immortal ;  but 
by  placing  immortality  under  comparison  with  spirituality  it 
becomes  conscious  of  the  reason  and  the  necessity  of  the  conclu- 
sion. In  a  word,  deduction  is  essential  to  science,  that  is,  it  shows 
the  reason  for  our  knowledge. 

Again,  the  syllogism  is  not  merely  explicative ;  it  does  not 
simply  make  the  implicit  knowledge  contained  in  the  premises 
explicit  in  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion  is  not  contained 
implicitly,  that  is,  actually  though  latently  in  the  premises ;  it  is 
only  virtually  there.  That  is  to  say,  the  mind  that  holds  the 
premises  has  the  physical  power  to  produce  from  them  the  con- 
clusion without  having  to  recur  to  any  extraneous  coefficient. 
This  prodiictive  act  is  more  than  explication.  It  demands  com- 
parison and  synthesis,  and  at  times  genius.  Euclidic  geometry  is 
more  than  its  preliminary  definitions  and  axioms.  To  know  salt- 
petre, carbon,  and  sulphur  is  not  to  know  powder.  Men  were 
long  familiar  with  motion  and  steam  before  they  saw  the  resultant 
in  the  locomotive. 

But  to  return  to  the  Western  Philosophical  Association. 
Amongst  the  other  papers  we  find  one  entitled  "  The  Objective 
Conditions  of  Thought"  (Dr.  Bryant,  St.  Louis).  The  author 
begins  with  an  analysis  of  consciousness.  Here  he  finds  unity 
amidst  empirical  multiplicity.  "  Multiple  consciousness  "  he  holds 
to  be  self-contradictory.  Only  as  one,  can  consciousness  know 
itself  as  having  many  phases.  Elements  of  experience  can  have 
no  existence  save  as  actual  experiences  of  an  individual,  as  a 
concrete  living  whole.  Consciousness  is  generic  and  generative. 
Its  generative  acts  are :  ( i )  as  intellectual,  acts  of  self-definition  ; 
(2)  as  volitional,  acts  of  self-differentiation ;  (3)  as  emotional,  acts 
of  self-appreciation.  Apparently,  the  writer  has  given  both  a  nar- 
rower and  wider  range  to  consciousness  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  it.  On  the  one  hand  the  term  is  left  to  exclude  organic  sen- 
tient states,  and  on  the  other  it  is  made  to  include  the  ratiocinative 
and  synthetic  processes  of  the  intellect.  Through  its  empirical 
activity  the  individual  consciousness  becomes  aware  of  contra- 
diction in  its  experience.  To  account  for  this  fact,  thought,  as  the 
unifying  function  of  the  consciousness  in  its  unitary  character,  is 
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driven  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  reality  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual and  empirically  developing  consciousness.  The  reader  will 
here  detect  the  fatal  error  in  the  idealistic  theory  which  starts  with 
the  mere  data  of  consciousness  and  thence  infers  the  objective 
order  of  things  (as  though  subjective  premises  could  give  object- 
ive conclusions).  From  this  standpoint  the  projection  of  mental 
forms  and  appreciations  into  the  external  world  becomes  easy,  and 
the  step  to  some  form  of  pantheism  is  but  short.  Nor  does  the 
author  hesitate  to  take  the  step.  The  unitary  consciousness  expe- 
riences states  of  response  to  external  stimuli,  to  its  own  putting 
forth  of  energy,  to  purposive  conditions  of  itself,   i.  e.y  to  will. 

**  Self-analysis  proves  consciousness  to  be  thinking  will.  The  necessary 
inference  of  thought  is  :  that  whatever  offers  opposition,  stimulus,  to  conscious- 
ness, must  in  its  ultimate  nature  be  thinking  will  also.  Only  thus  can  the  world 
really  be  comprehended.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  a  world  fundamentally  alien  to 
the  self  as  thinking  will ;  since  with  such  world  the  self  could  have  no  relation 
whatever,  and  hence  could  attain  no  knowledge  concerning  it.  The  only  world 
I  can  know  is  a  world  comprehended  by  and  in  thought.  The  objective  conditions 
of  my  thought,  then,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  world  which  presents  in  concrete 
realization  the  whole  system  of  thought  which  by  my  nature  as  thinking  will  I 
am  ever  striving  to  render  explicit  in  my  own  individual  being.  My  nature,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  '  parallel '  with  that  of  the  world ;  the  two  natures  are  funda- 
mentally one  and  the  same.  Thought  can  rest  in  nothing  short  of  this  ultimate 
spiritual  monism.  Self-synthesis,  world- synthesis,  synthesis  of  the  self  with  the 
world — such  is  the  threefold  task  which  thought  sets  and  must  set  for  itself.  In  its 
ultimate  nature  thought  is  not  outwardly  conditioned  but  self-conditioned." 

Perhaps  we  should  apologize  for  inviting  our  reader's  attention 
to  this  strange  exhibition  of  reasoning.  He  will  doubtless  find  it 
hard  to  conceive  how  the  printed  page,  which  by  its  various  colors 
stimulates  his  consciousness, "  must  in  its  ultimate  nature  be  think- 
ing will,"  or  that  his  own  nature  must  be  "  fundamentally  one  and 
the  same  with  that  of  the  world,"  or  lastly  that  his  "thought  is 
not  outwardly  conditioned."  It  is  theorizing  of  this  kind  that 
brings  modern  philosophy  into  discredit.  The  passage  cited 
is  but  another  proof,  however,  that  the  history  of  human  thought  is 
forever  repeating  itself  and  that  the  mind  unillumined  by  faith 
moves  in  perpetual  circles,  since  at  the  dawn  of  the  present  century 
it  finds  itself  just  at  the  point  reached  by  the  Hindu  Brahman 
twenty  centuries  before  Christ, — at  an  "  ultimate  spiritual  monism, 
a  synthesis  of  the  self  with  the  world !  " 
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Regeneration  and  Physico-Clieniical  Theories  of  Life. — Professor 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Director  of  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  has  an  article  in  the  March 
number  of  Harper's  that  shows  very  well  the  tendency  of  scien- 
tific thought  to  run  in  cycles,  coming  back  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  phases  of  thought  supposedly  past  forever.  He  talks 
of  the  purposive  quality  in  living  things,  their  apparent  deter- 
mination to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  attain  an  end  which  is 
best  illustrated  by  certain  remarkable  experiments  in  morphology 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  scientific  world. 

"  The  moral  of  these  experiments,"  according  to  Professor 
Osborn,  is  briefly  expressed  in  Hamlet's  aphorism,  "  There's  a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will,"  a  moral 
so  strong  that  "  quite  a  school  of  young  natural  philosophers  in 
Germany  are  reviving  the  older  teleological  and  vitalistic  theory 
of  living  things  as  opposed  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
theory."  References  to  certain  recent  experiments  and  observa- 
tions outside  the  usual  line  of  zoological  studies  are  the  reason 
for  this  apparent  change  of  base.  One  striking  experiment  is  that 
upon  the  hermit-crab,  which  for  thousands  of  generations  has 
lived  in  the  borrowed  shell  of  another  shell-fish,  moving  from  one 
sized  shell  to  a  larger  one  as  it  grows  in  size.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  exposed  claws  grow  large  and  are  well  devel- 
oped. If  they  are  cut  or  broken  off,  the  animal  regenerates  them . 
Experiments  in  regeneration  were  often  made  by  injuries  deliber- 
ately produced  in  these  members.  Of  late,  however,  the  problem 
has  been  studied  more  completely  by  cutting  off  the  apparently 
useless  hidden  claws  which  have  been  lying  for  thousands  of 
generations  inactive,  and  apparently  useless,  within  the  shell. 
Regeneration  takes  place  quite  as  in  the  other  case,  though  there 
is  seemingly  nothing  in  the  necessities  of  the  creature  to  demand 
such  regeneration. 

According  to  Professor  Osborn,  the  general  answer  to  many 
questions  with  regard  to  life  and  vital  processes  generally  is,  *'  that 
the  unexpected  will  happen.     Life  rarely  acts  according  to  the 
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reasoning  of  the  closest  philosopher.  Out  of  the  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  unexpected,  however,  is  coming  the  rationale  of  the 
life  processes." 

Regeneration  Studies  in  America. — The  most  striking  work 
in  present-day  biology  is  undoubtedly  that  in  the  subject  of 
regeneration.  The  best  of  this  has  been  done  here  in  America, 
and  it  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.  Some  of  the  investiga- 
tions carried  on,  though  technical,  have  been  widely  interesting 
because  of  the  surprisingness  of  results.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Morgan 
has  had  a  series  of  papers  on  this  subject  in  various  science  journals 
in  the  last  three  years  that  show  how  significant  are  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  various  forms  of  regeneration.  These  have 
appeared  in  German  as  well  as  English,  as  will  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  note.^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures  at  the  Marine  Biological  La- 
boratory at  Wood's  Holl,  Morgan  said :  "  We  err,  I  think,  in  going 
at  present  to  either  extreme,  that  is,  either  in  ignoring  this  some- 
thing that  has  been  called  vital  force  and  pretending  that  physics 
and  chemistry  will  soon  make  everything  clear,  or  on  the  other 
hand  in  calling  the  unknown  a  vital  force  and  pretending  to 
explain  results  as  the  outcome  of  its  action.  .  .  .  Sooner 
or  later  we  meet  with  a  factor  that  defies  further  physical 
analysis,  and  this  factor  seems  to  be  present  in  all  biological 
phenomena." 

Anticipations.^ — Anticipations  is  being  largely  boomed  by  its 
publishers  who  advertise  it,  "  as  a  brilliant  forecast  in  the  light  of 
present  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world's  social,  political,  and 
commercial  life,  one  hundred  years  hence."  Mr.  Wells  has  been 
writing  novels  involving  rather  surprising  imaginative  combina- 
tions. He  has  now  taken  to  serious  prophecy ;  but  while  his  book 
contains  many  striking  passages,  its  main  character  is  as  purely 

^  Morgan,  Regeneration  in  the  Egg,  Embryo  and  Adult,  volume  35,  page  949, 
American  Naturalist.  Morgan,  Regeneration  and  Liability  to  Injury,  Science^  New 
Series,  volume  14,  page  236.  Morgan,  Regeneration,  Archiv  fur  Entwickelungs- 
Mechanik  der  Organismetiy  volume  10,  page  58.  Morgan,  Some  Problems  of  Re- 
generation, Lectures  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Holl. 

2  Anticipations  of  the  Reaction  of  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Progress  upon 
Human  Life  and  Thought.  By  H.  G.  Wells,  author  of  When  the  Sleeper  WakeSy 
etc.     New  York  and  London  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1902. 
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fictitious,  and  much  of  the  prophecy  more  improbable  than  any- 
thing in  the  wildest  dreams  of  Mr.  Wells'  fiction. 

The  book  has  received  considerable  advertisement  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wells  does  not  hesitate  to  state  his  opinion  that  we 
are  "  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  great  Catholic  revival."  As  he 
puts  it,  very  picturesquely :  "  The  diversified  country-side  of  the 
coming  time  will  show  many  a  splendid  cathedral,  many  an 
elaborate  monastic  palace  towering  amid  the  abounding  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Along  the  moving  platforms  of  the  urban 
centre  and  athwart  the  shining  advertisements  that  will  adorn 
them,  will  go  the  ceremonial  procession,  all  glorious  with  banners 
and  censor  bearers,  and  the  meek,  blue-shaven  priests  and  bare- 
footed, rope-girdled,  holy  men." 

In  the  chapter,  however,  of  which  this  is  an  annotation,  Mr. 
Wells  prophesies  the  development  of  a  state  of  morals  of  which 
the  very  spread  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  foresees  will  be 
the  surest  preventive.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  future  generations  toward  death,  Mr.  Wells  says :  "  The  men 
of  the  new  Republic  will  not  be  squeamish  either  in  facing  or 
inflicting  death,  because  they  will  have  a  fuller  sense  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  than  we  possess.  They  will  naturally  regard  the 
modest  suicide  of  incurable,  melancholy,  or  diseased,  or  hopeless 
persons  as  a  high  and  courageous  act  of  duty  rather  than  a  crime." 

When  it  comes  to  the  sexuality  of  the  future  generations,  Mr. 
Wells  has  quite  as  radical  things  to  say  as  with  regard  to  death. 
The  men  will  deal  simply  and  logically,  he  says,  "  not  only  with 
the  business  of  death,  but  with  birth."  Then  he  gives  some  of  the 
heartless,  utterly  inhuman  considerations  that  will  prompt  the 
men  of  the  time  to  come  in  their  attitude  toward  reproduction. 
Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  best  science  of  the 
day,  nor  among  the  really  great  scientists,  to  justify  any  such 
prophecies  of  the  future  state  of  the  scientific  mind. 

About  most  of  Anticipations  there  is  an  air  that  it  was  written 
not  so  much  as  an  experiment  in  serious  scientific  prophecy  as  to 
attract  widespread  public  attention.  The  author  produces  the 
impression  that  he  is  writing  with  an  eye  single  to  the  popularity 
of  his  book.  The  main  consideration  always  is  to  say  strikingly 
radical  things  that  not  only  will  impress,  but  will  even  more  or 
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less  horrify,  because  the  present  generation  rather  likes  to  have  its 
emotions  harrowed  up  in  fiction  or  in  so-called  popular  science. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  thinking  that  present-day  science 
will  turn  out  any  such  heartless  generations  as  those  Mr.  Wells 
describes.  The  spirit  of  egoism  that  dictates  any  such  thought  is 
as  far  from  the  true  scientific  spirit  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Science 
is  philanthropy,  and  of  the  highest  order ;  and  the  genuinely  great 
scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  all  been  eminently  con- 
servative humanitarians. 

The  Four  Races. — One  of  the  most  familiar  facts  impressed 
upon  the  past  generation  by  its  earliest  studies  in  geography  was 
the  existence  of  five  races, — the  white,  the  black,  the  yellow,  the 
brown,  and  the  red.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  subject  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  human  species,^  Professor  Lindley  M.  Keas- 
bey,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  brings  out  the  latest  conclusion  of 
ethnologists  and  anthropologists  that  the  human  race  is  divided 
into  four  sub-races  only.  The  reduction  in  number  is  brought 
about  by  the  omission  of  the  brown  race  as  a  distinct  entity. 

Geographically  the  four  races  are  rather  sharply  limited  in 
their  distribution,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  country  and  climate  that  produced  the  distinctions  between 
the  races.  The  opening  sentences  of  Professor  Keasbey's  article 
show  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  assumed  as  a  basic 
principle  of  modern  anthropology.  He  says  :  "  Zoologically  con- 
sidered, the  human  race  constitutes  a  single  species  which  has  in 
the  course  of  time  become  subdivided  into  a  number  of  ethnic 
varieties.  Scientifically  speaking,  this  differentiation  of  the  human 
species  into  ethnic  stocks  is  an  instance  of  organic  variation,  and 
as  such  subject  to  biological  interpretation.  .  .  .  Recent  pale- 
ontological  evidence  renders  it  reasonably  certain  that  mankind 
was  homogeneous  before  the  ice  age,  and  that  heterogeneity  entered 
in  during  the  glacial  period." 

The  four  habitats  of  the  races  are  defined  as  follows :  In  the 
South  the  Indo-Malaysian  abode  stretches  out  between  the  tropics 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  across  the  partially  submerged  Indo- 
African  continent  to  Melanesia  and  Australia.  This  tropical  belt 
has  from  the  earliest  times  been   the  habitat  of  the  black  race. 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly y  March,  1902. 
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North  of  this  region  lies  the  Asiatic  section  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  separated  from  the  Southern  peninsulas  by  the  Hima- 
layas. This  is  the  original  abode  of  the  yellow  race.  The  Penin- 
sular portion  of  the  Eastern  ;  Hemisphere,  the  "  Indo-Mediter- 
ranean-European  section,"  spreads  out  from  the  Indian  Peninsula 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Continent.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
white  race.  The  American  continent  is  the  traditional  abode  of 
the  red  race.  The  Mongolian  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of 
temperate  plains,  much  as  the  negroes  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
children  of  the  tropical  forests.  The  Mongols,  Caucasians,  and 
Americans  may  be  distinguished  from  the  negroes  as  products  of 
the  temperate  zone.  The  three  temperate  races  became  separated 
from  one  another  by  geographic  differences  and  the  influence  of 
the  climatic  conditions  in  their  homes.    ' 

The  formerly  so-called  brown  or  Malay  race  is  really  a  mix- 
ture of  other  races.  Oceanica  was  originally  peopled  from  three 
sources.  Successive  waves  of  Negro,  Caucasian,  and  Mongolian 
migration  spread  over  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  negroes 
came  first  and  constitute  the  basic  element.  At  this  time  many 
of  the  islands  were  connected  together  and  with  the  African  con- 
tinent. Migrations  occurred  later  along  the  Malaysian  and  Hin- 
dustan peninsula,  of  Mongolians  and  Caucasians  respectively.  It 
is  interesting  to  realize  that  the  Filipinos,  for  instance,  owe  their 
origin  to  an  admixture  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere's  three  races. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  tradition  that  crossing  is  effective  in 
putting  stamina  into  a  race,  then  there  should  be  great  possibilities 
for  any  of  these  mixed  races  that  survive  the  stresses  of  the  first 
contact  with  civilization.  Fortunately  the  Spanish  occupation 
saved  the  Filipinos  from  the  disappearance  that  resulted  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Australia,  where  a  kindred  mixed  people 
is  now  no  more  than  a  name.  Unless  American  occupation  should 
have  a  like  effect  in  the  Philippines,  there  is  an  interesting  race 
problem  to  be  evolved. 

Utilization  of  Internal  Terrestrial  Heat. — The  most  interesting 
and  important  problem  in  the  practical  world  at  the  present  day, 
while  our  stores  of  coal  are  constantly  decreasing  and  the  demands 
for  available  power  constantly  increasing,  is  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  energy.     Electricity,  by  enabling  the  power  to  be 
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conveyed  for  long  distances  without  serious  loss,  has  solved  one 
part  of  this  problem  most  happily,  by  providing  for  the  use  of  the 
large  amounts  of  energy  developed  by  waterfalls.  This,  however, 
so  far  at  least,  supplies  power  in  economic  quantities  only  to  the 
country  more  or  less  immediately  contiguous  to  the  waterfall.  A 
new  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  which,  though  at  first  it 
sounded  eminently  theoretic  and  impractical,  seems  about  to  prove 
of  decided  industrial  importance. 

Not  veiy  long  ago  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  suggested  that  we  might  find  a 
source  of  almost  inexhaustible  energy  in  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth.  This  suggestion  is  worked  up  into  practical  shape  by  a 
writer  in  The  World's  Work  for  March.  He  suggests  that  two  holes 
should  be  drilled  fifty  feet  apart  and  some  twelve  thousand  feet 
deep.  At  this  depth  the  average  temperature  is  about  240°  F. 
If,  after  the  holes  have  been  sunk  to  the  proper  depth,  they  can 
be  connected  by  some  means,  it  will  be  possible  to  pour  a  stream 
of  water  down  one  of  them  and  by  the  aid  of  pumping  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  distance  have  it  issue  from  the  other  at  a  tem- 
perature about  that  of  boiling  water.  This  after  all  will  supply 
energy  quite  as  effectively  as  if  the  water  were  heated  by  means 
of  coal,  or  some  other  expensive  fuel.  The  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  connection  between  the  holes 
at  this  immense  depth.  It  seems  not  improbable,  however,  that 
a  cartridge  of  some  high  explosive  would,  as  the  writer  suggests, 
effect  a  connection  by  means  of  a  fissure  at  least  between  the 
two  holes. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  drilling  to  such  a  depth,  there 
is  a  bore  hole  at  the  present  time  in  Silesia,  in  Germany,  that  has 
been  sunk  over  ten  thousand  feet.  The  heat  at  great  depths  varies 
for  different  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  but  there  is  an  absolute 
assurance  of  obtaining  a  certain  minimum  of  heat  that  would  be 
at  least  that  of  boiling  water  at  the  depth  mentioned.  How  great 
are  the  differences  between  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  at  vari- 
ous depths  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  recorded  observa- 
tions. In  the  Comstock  Lode,  .where  the  famous  tunnel  was 
made  at  a  depth  of  2,500  feet,  the  temperature  was  145°  F.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  at  a  depth  of 
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4,900  feet  Professor  Agassiz  has  found  the  average  temperature 
to  be  only  100°  F.  In  the  coal  mines  at  Ronchamp  in  France,  at 
a  depth  of  3,600  feet,  the  temperature  is  only  117°  F.  Men  are 
able  to  work  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  without  any  very 
serious  inconvenience.  At  Ronchamp  the  shifts  have  to  be  very 
short,  and  the  men  have  to  be  allowed  to  rest,  somewhat  as  the 
stokers  on  board  a  vessel. 

Earth's  Centre  Not  Molten. — The  most  interesting  scientific 
feature  of  all  of  the  bore-hole  observations  is  that  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  earth  by  no  means  increases  in  the  constant 
ratio  that  is  anticipated  from  the  temperatures  noted  during  the 
first  couple  of  thousand  feet.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  heat  is  dependent  on  local  conditions.  The  Comstock  Lode, 
for  instance,  is  situated  not  far  from  a  volcanic  region,  that  of 
California,  and  the  existence  of  a  high  temperature  might  not  be 
unanticipated.  On  the  contrary,  earthquakes  are  rare  in  the 
North  Central  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture found  at  Calumet  and  Hecla  may  be  considered  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  fact.  The  failure  of  the  usual  ratio  of  increase 
very  probably  points  to  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  not 
the  molten  mass  it  was  long  considered  to  be.  This  conclusion 
has  also  been  reached  from  other  data,  notably  the  high  density  of 
the  earth  as  a  sphere,  which  would  preclude  the  idea  of  a  fluid 
centre. 

Light  as  a  Recorder  for  Sounds. — One  of  the  most  ingenious 
inventions  for  recording  sounds  and  afterwards  reproducing  them 
for  use,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  person  called  up  on  the  tele- 
phone is  not  at  home,  has  recently  been  made  in  Europe.  It  is 
known  as  the  Photographophone,  and  the  recording  feature  uses 
the  principle  of  photography.  The  principal  piece  of  apparatus 
consists  of  a  case  in  which  a  film  passes  rapidly  before  a  lens  just 
at  its  focus.  The  photographic  film  is  wound  and  unwound  on 
large  spools,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  moving  picture  machines. 
The  light  that  acts  upon  this  film  is  an  electric  arc,  or  incandescent 
light,  sensitive  to  sound  vibrations  and  undulating  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sound  waves. 

The  really  marvellous  ingenuity  of  the  apparatus  occurs  in  the 
method  of  reproducing  from  this  photographed  light  the  sounds 
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which  produce  the  undulation.  An  ordinary  stereopticon  is  em- 
ployed, and  behind  the  film,  as  it  is  unwound  at  exactly  the  same 
speed  as  it  travelled  when  the  original  record  was  being  made, 
there  is  placed  a  selenium  plate  connected  with  two  telephone 
receivers.  Selenium  conducts  electricity  with  an  intensity  that 
varies  as  the  light  by  which  it  is  illuminated.  When  the  selenium 
is  but  obscurely  lighted,  very  little  current  passes ;  when  brilliantly 
lighted,  a  strong  current  passes.  The  constant  variation  of  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  selenium — because  the  film  with  its  varying 
light  and  shadow  is  interposed  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  selenium — causes  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  current  of 
electricity  going  through  the  apparatus.  This  is  transformed  as 
in  the  ordinary  telephone  at  the  telephone  receivers  into  sound 
waves.  Sounds,  it  is  said,  may  be  reproduced  with  very  great 
distinctness  by  this  method.  The  volume  of  sound  may  be  in- 
creased by  adding  to  the  amount  of  light  furnished  by  the  stere- 
opticon. It  would  be  even  possible  to  reproduce  sounds  for  a 
large  audience  with  quite  as  much  effect  as  large  pictures  are  pro- 
duced for  the  audience  by  means  of  the  stereopticon. 

When  Koenig,  many  years  ago,  made  his  now  famous  experi- 
ments with  sensitive  flames  the  subject  seemed  to  involve  nothing 
more  than  an  extremely  interesting  and  very  beautiful  demonstra- 
tion of  certain  related  principles  in  Acoustics  and  Optics.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  would  have  been  expected  to  come 
out  of  these  merely  pretty  experiments  would  be  a  practical 
method  of  reproducing  sound.  Yet  this  is  just  what  this  recent 
invention  has  accomplished.  The  outcome  shows  how  important 
advance  in  theoretic  science  may  be,  even  when  no  practical  im- 
portance seems  to  attach  to  the  subject. 


Criticisms  and  jSotcs* 


TATHER  MACK.  A  Story  from  Eeal  Life.  By  Leo  Qregory.  New  York 
and  San  Francisco :  Oliristian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company. 
1901.    Pp.323. 

Leo  Gregory's  story  purports  to  be  a  picture  taken  from  clerical 
life  of  the  present  day,  in  what  most  Americans  call  ' '  the  West ' '  of 
the  United  States.  It  portrays  chiefly  three  types  of  priests — the 
Irish,  the  German,  and  the  native  American.  The  first  two  are 
represented  by  * '  Father  Ward  ' '  and  * '  Father  von  der  Ahe, "  *  *  per- 
sonally close  friends,"  but,  to  use  the  author's  phrase,  *'in  ecclesias- 
tical politics  determined  enemies,"  since  they  are  leaders  of  two 
opposing  factions  perpetually  trying  to  get  ^'the  upper  hand."  Even- 
tually, it  seems,  both  got  the  upper  hand,  since  we  read  in  the  preface 
of  the  volume,  which  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  that  both 
**were  consecrated  bishops  about  the  time  that  their  friend.  Father 
Mack,  was  promoted  to  a  city  parish. ' '  Father  Mack,  born  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  is  "  now  a  prominent  pastor  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  talk  of 
his  being  made  a  bishop  soon."  (Preface.)  He  is  no  less  opposed  to 
**the  domination  of  the  foreigners,"  such  as  Fathers  Ward  and 
Von  der  Ahe,  than  these  successful  candidates  for  the  mitre  are 
opposed  to  the  domination  of  the  Irish  and  German  elements  over 
each  other.  *' We  want  American  priests  and  bishops.  Don't  tell 
me  that  there  are  not  enough  of  clerical  vocations  here.  It's  a  lie. 
But  foreign  priests  will  not  try  to  cultivate  them.  They  prefer  to 
send  their  brothers,  or  their  cousins,  or  their  mother's  first  cousin's 
cousin  !  The  question  heretofore  has  been,  is  yet :  whether  the  Irish 
or  the  Germans  will  dominate  the  Church  in  America.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  will  dominate  it.  The  Americans  will  have  something 
to  say,"  etc. 

These  leading  characters  in  the  story  are  contrasted  in  a  sometimes 
witty  and  genial,  but  for  the  most  part  crude  way  of  expression,  which 
must  necessarily  grate  upon  any  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
vulgarities  which  are  possible  even  in  clerical  circles.  If  the  '  'Amer- 
ican ' '  priest  of  the  West  be  actually  of  the  mould  suggested  by  a  type 
like  that  of  "  Father  Mack,"  he  is  certainly  of  a  very  commonplace, 
not  to  say  low,  order.      * '  Father  Mack  ' '  tells  the  reader,  indeed,  that 
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he  writes  poetry,  a  volume  of  it ;  and  he  actually  loses  his  appetite 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  muse  that  inspires  the  plot  of  a 
novel ;  but  he  talks  slang  and  bad  grammar,  and  is  garrulous,  like  a 
man  lacking  ballast.  His  piety  is  of  the  fitful  sort,  and  does  not  go 
deep  enough  to  make  him  take  a  supernatural  view,  which  is  the  only 
really  priestly  view,  of  his  duties.  He  goes  on  sick-calls,  of  course, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  which,  indeed,  need  not  spoil  his  enjoyment  of 
a  rather  fast  horse ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  asks  the  poor  boy 
that  comes  for  him,  whether  it  might  not  do  if  he  saw  the  sick  woman 
the  next  day,  is  hardly  edifying  or  priestly,  since  there  is  nothing 
apparently  serious  to  occupy  him,  unless  it  were  to  finish  the  novel  or 
the  poems  which  he  contemplates.  It  is  true  that  the  old  lady  who 
imagined  she  wanted  him,  could  have  dispensed  with  his  ministrations 
for  a  week  or  more,  as  the  event  proved ;  especially  if  the  spiritual 
influence  of  his  visitations  were  to  be  measured  by  these  samples  of 
sick-calls,  which  end  in  horse-talk,  and  represent  merely  lost  time. 

We  suppose  there  are  priests  that  live  on  an  habitually  low  plain, 
such  as  this  book  pictures  them  for  us  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
these  men,  being  of  the  shrewd  and  determined  sort  which  the  writer 
sets  forth,  succeed  here  and  there  in  becoming  bishops ;  and  that, 
having  the  power,  their  clannish  instincts  make  them,  as  he  says,  im- 
port their  nephews,  and  more  distant  country  relatives,  ordaining 
them  in  advance  of  others  more  deserving  and  giving  them  the  choice 
of  places  in  the  diocese.  It  may  be  that  all  these  things  of  which  we 
are  informed  here  do  at  times  really  happen.  But  they  are  not  com- 
mon enough  to  be  presented  in  a  story  of  this  kind,  as  if  they  were 
typical  of  the  American,  Irish,  or  German  priest.  They  certainly  do 
not  edify  or  give  us  a  noble  idea  of  priestly  life,  such  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  Catholic  or  any  true  literary  work.  No  doubt 
some  minds  see  things  habitually  from  such  a  point  of  view.  To  them 
the  priest  is  a  man  predestined  to  have  a  * '  good  parish. ' '  He  is  to 
feed  the  flock,  and  if  the  flock  do  not  gracefully  yield  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  rude  shepherd,  he  vents  his  disappointment  by  abusive 
language  and  eflbrts  to  get  *^a  better  parish,"  by  which  he  means 
one  having  a  larger  number  of  paying  people  or  a  fatter  soil  on  which 
he  may  disport  himself  for  his  own  enjoyment.  **  Father  Mack  "  is 
perhaps  not  so  bad  a  man  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  good  man,  but  comes  very 
near  being  the  sort  of  a  pastor  we  have  described.  He  has  his  qualms 
of  conscience  occasionally  about  the  awful  dignity  of  the  priesthood, 
and  he  gets  bursts  of  zeal,  but  he  exercises  no  steady  refining  influence 
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over  his  people ;  they  hardly  deserve  a  sermon  on  Sundays,  because 
they  show  no  enthusiasm  for  him  or  the  Church.  It  never  enters  his 
mind  that  if  he  were  the  right  metal  of  a  pastor,  he  would  soon  enough 
change  the  condition  of  things,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  favorable 
turn  of  his  little  speculations  which  will  enable  him  to  go  to  Europe 
or  **  around  the  world  "  with  Margaret,  his  sister. 

Surely  we  can  spare  this  class  of  books ;  for  if  they  do  no  harm  in 
their  popularizing  low  estimates  of  the  priestly  state,  they  serve  no 
earthly  good  purpose ;  and  if  papers  usually  as  well  conducted  as  the 
Catholic  Columbian  can  find  extravagant  terms  in  praise  of  such  a 
book,  it  is  a  sign  that  either  the  literary  editor  has  a  very  poor  con- 
ception of  the  priesthood  or  that  he  employs  lamentably  incompetent 
help  for  his  book  department,  from  which  judgment  and  discretion  is 
required  as  well  as  a  ready  pen  and  a  facile  way  of  gleaning  sparkling 
items  from  other  writers.  We  should  have  said  nothing  of  this  book 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extravagant  praise  given  to  it  in  one  or  two 
popular  Catholic  papers. 

A  DEVOUT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHE- 
SIANS.  Drawn  chiefly  from  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  By 
A.  Bertrand  "Wilberforce,  O.P.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.  1902. 
Pp.  244. 

Father  Wilberforce  composed  his  commentary  with  the  single  view 
of  making  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Text  more  popular.  He  does 
not  propose  to  write  for  scholars,  or  as  a  scholar,  but  wishes  to  provide 
devout  souls  unable  to  consult  Latin  commentators  with  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  one  of  St.  Paul's  most  sublime  Epistles.  His  principal 
guide  is  St.  Thomas,  although  he  frequently  cites  other  approved 
writers,  especially  Natalis  Alexander,  whose  immense  collection  of 
Scriptural  exposition  was  primarily  intended  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Churches. 
Our  author  furnishes  us  in  an  introductory  chapter  with  a  general  his- 
torical background  by  sketching  the  political,  geographical,  and  social 
position  of  Ephesus  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  He  assumes  as 
the  probable  date  of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle  the  year  63.  Adopt- 
ing the  text  of  the  Douay  version,  with  a  few  merely  verbal  changes, 
he  dilates  in  a  meditative  and  hortatory  way  upon  the  different  doc- 
trinal and  moral  teachings  of  the  Apostle.  The  development  of  the 
exposition  is  evenly  sustained  and  furnishes  a  strong  argument  through- 
out for  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whilst  at  the  same 
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time  the  work  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  edifying  study  of  the  Christian 
principles  set  forth  by  those  who  received  our  Lord's  teaching  at 
first  hand. 

MES.  EDDY  AND  BOB  INGEKSOLL,  or  "  Christian  Science  "  Tested.  By 
the  Kev.  0.  Van  der  Donckt.  Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author, 
Pocatello,  Idaho.    1902.    Pp.  97. 

The  author  is  already  favorably  known  as  a  translator  of  Guerra's 
The  Confessor  after  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ^  a  work  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  Father  Cros'  The  Confessor  after  God's  own  Heart. 
The  preface  by  which  Father  Van  der  Donckt  introduces  his  work  is 
laconically  brief.  '*  To  help  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  is  the  aim  I 
have  in  view  in  publishing  this  booklet. ' '  The  writer,  in  order  to 
show  the  inconsistency  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  claims  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  *'  Mutual  Improvement  Club," 
the  members  of  which  discuss  the  merits  of  the  new  science.  There 
is  an  infidel,  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  and  a  clever  Catholic.  Some  of 
them  show  a  wonderful  facility  in  quoting  Scripture,  which  they  use 
to  contest  Mrs.  Eddy's  pretensions  to  call  her  science  '*  Christian, " 
whilst  Mr.  Gooding,  the  infidel,  turns  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
citing  copious  extracts  from  Ingersoll  to  show  that  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence lady  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  author  of  the  Mistakes  of  Moses. 
His  own  conclusion  about  the  value  of  Eddyism  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  rather  facetious  remark  made  to  the  assembled  company  :  ' '  The 
difference  between  one  intoxicated  with  the  Christian  Science  spirit 
and  one  drunk  with  Kentucky  spirit  is  this  that  the  former  does  not 
see  snakes  where  they  are,  whereas  the  latter  sees  snakes  where  they 
are  not." 

The  booklet  is  conceived  in  an  altogether  agreeable  style  and  full 
of  instructive  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  faith-cure  and 
similar  aberrations  of  the  religious  or  sentimental  mind. 

THE  TEEASUEE  OF  THE  OHUEOH,  or  the  Sacraments  of  Daily  Life. 
By  the  Very  Eev.  J.  B.  Bagshawe,  D.D.  London:  Bums  &  Oates; 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago ;  Benziger  Brothers.  1902.  Pp. 
242. 

There  breathes  a  certain  pathos  from  these  pages,  written  by  a 
saintly  and  zealous  priest,  during  the  days  when  the  summons  of 
death  were  approaching  him.  In  them  he  appeals  to  Catholics  to 
make  much  of  those  magnificent  sources  of  divine  grace  ever  flowing 
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for  us  in  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  and  Penance. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  revise  the  proof-sheets  on  his  death-bed^  but 
had  to  be  aided  by  a  dear  friend  to  complete  the  last  task  which  was 
in  harmony  with  his  fixed  habit  of  explaining  constantly  to  his 
people  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  holy  faith.  His  own  Bishop  tells 
us,  in  a  brief  preface  to  this  volume,  that  it  was  Canon  Bagshawe's 
habit  every  Sunday  during  his  pastoral  ministry  ''  to  preach  three  or 
even  four  times. ' '  We  can  readily  understand  why  he  did  not  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  if  we  look  at  his  earlier  works — The  Catechism  of 
Holy  Scripture  ;  The  Threshold  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  The  Creden- 
tials of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  numerous  published  sermons  and 
meditations  which  showed  what  method  he  had  adopted  to  render 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  catechising  and 
instructing. 

The  author  tells  us  in  simple  and  attractively  terse  language  how 
to  approach  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  how  to  worship  It,  and  train  one- 
self to  an  abiding  love  for  It.  This  aim  he  supports  by  showing  how 
the  various  liturgical  offices  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
personal  appreciation  which  we  should  have  for  the  august  treasure 
within  our  reach.  The  cleansing  and  strengthening  grace  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  enters  as  an  accessory  consideration  to  the 
principal  subject  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  To  Catholics  the  volume 
will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  a  living  faith.  ^'  Those  who  are  not  Cath- 
olics," says  the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  ''  may  use  this  work  very  pro- 
fitably if  they  wish  to  know  something  of  the  order,  method,  and 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. ' ' 

PKINOIPLES  OF  WESTERN  OIYILIZATION.  By  Benjamin  Kidd,  au- 
thor of  "  Social  Evolution,"  "  The  Control  of  the  Tropics,"  etc.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  London:  Macmillan  &  Company, 
Ltd.    1902.    Pp.  538. 

Mr.  Kidd's  recent  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  standpoint  of 
art  and  of  science.  As  an  art  production,  it  is  certainly  remarkable. 
The  theme  is  firmly  set,  and  the  wealth  of  scale  and  chord,  melody 
and  harmony,  as  the  author's  ear  has  caught  them  from  every  sug- 
gestive source,  that  is  made  to  lend  itself,  preluding,  varying,  em- 
phasizing the  dormant  motif,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary.  True, 
if  the  art  be  critically  judged,  the  theme  may  be  found  too  often 
repeated,  and  at  intervals  which  scarcely  allow  the  sense  to  recuperate 
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from  the  incessant  identical  stimulation.  •  This,  however,  may  simply 
mean  that  the  author  sacrifice^  artistic  finish  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
theory. 

Judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  science,  especially  philosophical  sci- 
ence, the  work  is  hardly  less  remarkable  ;  not  indeed  for  its  truth,  but 
for  the  strong  grasp  of  analogies  and  the  consummate  marshalling  of 
illustration  from  nature,  history,  and  especially  the  field  of  economics, 
in  their  defence.  What  are  these  analogies  ?  Those  which  constitute 
the  Darwinian  theory,  and  are  summed  up  in  the  familiar  phrases, 
struggle  for  existence,  variation,  natural  selection,  survival  of  the  fittest, 
transmissions  of  variations  to  posterity.  The  theory,  however,  must 
be  considerably  modified  under  the  light  in  which  Weismann  has 
exhibited  it. 

The  imagination  of  the  early  Darwinians  had  been  impressed  with  the  struggle 
for  existence  as  they  perceived  it  in  the  immediate  foreground.  It  was  the  effects  on 
the  existing  individuals  of  this  ceaseless  contemporary  struggle  which  occupied  their 
attention  and  became  the  subject  of  most  of  their  theories.  In  the  larger  view 
which  now  begins  to  prevail,  what  we  now  see  is,  as  it  were,  the  battlegroun'?  on 
which  Natural  Selection  produces  the  most  important  results  in  the  struggle  of  life 
projected  into  the  vast  stretches  of  the  future.  It  is  the  apparently  irresolvable  phe- 
nomena of  reproduction,  sex,  variation,  death,  and  heredity,  which  become  in  this 
respect  the  centres  of  struggle  around  which  the  main  problems  of  efficiency  in  the 
drama  of  evolution  are  worked  out  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Natural  Selection. 
In  the  process  of  selection  from  which  the  curtain  now  rises,  we  see  not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  whole  generations,  nay,  entire  species  and  types,  unconsciously  pitted 
against  each  other  for  long  ages  in  a  struggle  in  which  efficiency  in  the  future  is  the 
determining  quality  ;  and  in  which  only  the  types  in  which  the  problems  involved 
have  progressed  farthest  towards  solution  remain  at  last  to  transmit  their  efficiency. 
.  .  In  the  struggle,  as  we  now  begin  to  see  it,  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  present  alike  are  presented  as  overlaid  by  the  interests  of  a  majority  which  is 
always  in  the  future.  We  behold  the  whole  drama  of  progress  in  life  becoming  in- 
stinct, as  it  were,  with  a  meaning  which  remains  continually  projected  beyond  the 
content  of  the  present.^ 

The  struggle  for  existence  and  nature's  selection  of  the  fittest,  the 
fittest  organisms  being  those  that  pretermit  their  own  present  interest  in 
view  of  the  interest  of  posterity, — these  analogical  viewpoints  domi- 
nate Mr.  Kidd's  entire  philosophy.  Though,  as  here  phrase,d,  they  are 
essentially  biological  phenomena,  they  are  meant  to  range  backwards 
into  the  limitless  past,  and  forward  to  the  undefined  future  as  phases 
of  the  **  world-process"  wherein  the  universe,  and  man  in  every  phase 

1  Page  52. 
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of  his  nature,  physical,  psychical,  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  social, 
and  especially  economic,  are  caught  and,  are  moving  forward  to  an 
ideal  future  destiny.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  this  '  *  cosmical  process, "  or  to  inquire  what  room  it  leaves  for  a 
spiritual  soul,  liberty  of  will,  and  a  supernatural  religion.  We  are 
here  concerned  with  simply  noting  that  all  that  these  latter  terms  stand 
for  are  in  Mr.  Kidd's  theory  but  a  few  resultants  of  the  world-process. 

Some  readers,  we  believe,  have  seen  in  the  author's  idea  of  ^*  pro- 
jected efficiency  ' ' — that  the  interest  of  the  larger  future  must  dominate 
the  present — a  biological  induction  which  is  but  another  form  of  an 
ethical  maxim  of  altruism  or  even  of  the  Gospel  precept  of  losing  oneself 
to  find  oneself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kidd  sees  in  such  a  higher  moral  and  relig- 
ious bearing  of  his  principle  a  confirmation  of  its  cosmical  validity, 
and  there  are  no  stronger  passages  in  his  book  than  those  in  which  he 
has  shown  how  the  advent  of  Christianity  marked  a  higher  epoch 
in  human  evolution,  precisely  because  it  introduced  the  concep- 
tion of  the  antithesis  between  merely  present  and  future  interests, 
between  the  individual  and  his  own  self,  echoed  in  the  outcry  of  St. 
Augustine.  **0  the  abyss  of  man's  conscience  .  .  .  my  groan- 
ing beareth  witness  ...  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  and  renounce 
myself."  =^ 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  look  upon  Mr,  Kidd's 
philosophy  as  in  any  adequate  sense  apologetic  for  Christianity. 
Apart  from  his  ignoring  the  supernatural  order  entirely,  he  com- 
pletely misunderstands  and  misinterprets  the  mind  of  the  Church 
as  unfolded  in  her  history.  He  sees  her  in  the  Middle  Ages  tram- 
melling those  forces  in  the  human  mind  whereby  the  future  under 
the  evolutionary  process  can  alone  be  emancipated  from  the  control  of 
the  present ;  and  reinstating  those  ecclesiastico-political  conditions  in 
which  a  rule  of  religion  was  to  become  a  rule  of  law,  and  transgression 
of  religious  ordinance  to  be  punished  by  civil  penalties.  '*  No  such  tre- 
mendous potentiality  of  absolutism  ever  lurked  in  the  ancient  world 
beneath  any  of  the  tyrannies  through  which  the  present  expressed 
itself. "  ^  As  a  consequence  of  this  conception  of  Catholicism,  he 
logically  regards  the  Reformation  as  a  liberation  of  those  forces,  and 
by  consequence  as  marking  a  higher  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  race. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  Catholic  will  endorse  estimates  of  this 
kind. 

'  Page  221.  3  Page  281. 
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Though  the  importance  of  ''projected  efficiency"  as  a  dominat- 
ing factor  in  the  cosmical  evolution  is  reiterated  under  varying 
phrases  on  almost  every  page,  one  reaches  well  nigh  the  close  of 
the  book  before  one  meets  with  any  explanation  of  what  that  is  in 
•the  larger  future  which  is  said  to  control  the  present  and  to  lift 
the  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  perfection.  From  the  closest  approach 
to  a  definition  or  description  of  this  efficient  future,  at  page  478,  we 
gather  that  it  is  the  gradual  organization  and  direction  through  the 
State  under  a  sense  of  responsibility,  of  the  activities  of  industry  and 
production.  *'  Divested  of  all  the  cruder  proposals  of  confiscation  and 
of  the  regimentation  of  society,  divorced  from  the  threats  and  not 
unnatural  exaggerations  of  classes  wronged  and  oppressed  in  the  past, 
this  is  no  more  than  a  simple  and  sober  reality  of  the  future,  which 
must,  by  necessity  inherent  in  the  evolutionary  process,  ultimately 
prevail  amongst  the  winning  peoples. ' '  Who  the  winning  peoples 
-are  amongst  which  the  principle  of  projected  efficiency  is  to  manifest 
its  culminating  resultant  in  the  collective  organization  of  industry 
and  production  is  indicated  in  the  closing  paragraph,  which  likewise 
luminously  presents  the  author's  central  thesis. 

''In  the  ancient  civilizations  the  universal  empire  towards  which 
the  world  had  moved  throughout  unknown  periods  in  the  past  had  one 
meaning  which  controlled  all  others.  .  It  represented  the  culminating 
fact  of  the  ascendency  of  the  present  in  the  process  of  human  evolu- 
tion. The  universal  empire  towards  which  our  civilization  moves — 
that  universal  empire  the  principles  of  which  have  obtained  their  first 
firm  foothold  in  human  history  in  that  stupendous,  complex,  and 
long-drawn-out  conflict  of  which  the  history  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  has  been  the  principal  theatre  in  modern  history — has  a 
meaning  which  transcends  this.  It  represents  the  empire  in  which  it 
has  become  the  destiny  of  our  Western  Demos,  in  full  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  the  majestic  process  of  cosmic  ethics  that  has  engendered 
him,  to  project  the  controlling  meaning  of  the  world-process  beyond 
the  present. ' ' 

It  remains,  of  course,  for  a  future  generation  to  see  whether  "  the 
majestic  process  of  cosmic  ethics  that  has  engendered  our  Western 
Demos"  will  beget  in  him  that  "sense  of  responsibility"  which  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  collective  organization  of  the  activities  of 
industry  and  production. 
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GESOHIOHTE  DEE  ALTKIKOHLIOHEN  LITTERATUR.  Von  Otto 
Bardenliewer,  Doct.  Theol.,  Prof.  Univers.  Municli.  Band  I.  Vom 
Ausgange  des  Apostolischen  Zeitalters  bis  zum  Ende  des  Zweiten 
Jahrhunderts.  Freiburg,  Brisg. :  B.  Herder.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1902» 
Pp.  592.  ^ 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Bardenhewer  published  a  volume  of  Patrology. 
It  was  a  miniature  forerunner  of  the  present  work,  which,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  treats  of  the  development  of  early  Church  literature.  In 
Germany  we  have  had  Alzog,  Bishop  Fessler,  and  Dr.  Nirschl  as 
laborers  during  recent  years  in  this  same  field.  But  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Harnack's  brilliant  yet  destructive  critique,  purporting  to  be 
a  history  of  old  Christian  literature  down  to  Eusebius — which  onslaught 
was  subsequently  enforced  by  Kriiger's  Geschichte,  covering  the  same 
period  (translated  by  Gillet,  N.  Y. ) — there  has  been  a  demand  for 
some  literary  weapon  with  which  to  meet  the  modern  explorers  of  old 
Christian  ground,  whose  aim  is  to  disprove  the  right  and  title  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  splendid  inheritance  which  Christ  placed  within 
her  keeping,  and  which  she  has  ever  claimed  the  right  to  defend  and 
hand  down  by  unbroken  transmission. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  Dr.  Bardenhewer  pursues  a  some- 
what new  method.  He  aims  at  combining  as  far  as  possible  the  logical 
with  the  chronological  order  of  patristic  activity.  To  this  end  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  historical  circumstances,  the  temper  of  the  times,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  historic  facts  which  shaped  the  conduct  and  teach- 
ing of  the  early  Christian  writers.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
defines  for  us  the  position  of  the  historian  of  early  Christian  literature  ; 
he  shows  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  data  and  records 
from  the  first  attempts  by  St.  Jerome  down  to  our  own  time  ;  he  points 
out  the  various  other  aids  which  the  student  of  patristic  literature  finds 
at  his  command.  After  this  the  author  surveys  and  examines  the 
authenticity  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Literature  {tirkirchliche  Littera- 
tur).  The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Didache,  the  Letters  of  Barnabas, 
Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  first 
section.  Next  we  are  introduced  to  a  detailed  review  of  what  is  called 
the  Apologetic  Literature  of  the  second  century,  beginning  with  about 
the  year  120.  Distinct  from  this  is  the  review  of  the  Polemical  Liter- 
ature of  the  same  period.  This  discussion  divides  itself  again  into  two 
parts,  namely,  the  heretical  writings  together  with  the  Apocrypha,  and 
the  anti-heretical  literature,  not  only  of  Irenaeus  and  Apollonius,  but 
also  of  Kastor,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  of  whom  we  have  at  least  in- 
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direct  records  in  the  Pontifical  documents  of  the  time  of  Soter,  Eleu- 
therius,  Victor,  and  Zephyrinus,  who  opposed  the  Gnostics  and 
Montanists  of  their  day.  Finally,  the  author  discusses  the  class  of 
writings  which  belong  to  the  moral-dogmatic  order,  like  those  of 
Papias,  Hermas,  etc. ,  which  he  calls  Innerkirchliche  Litter atu7'. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  dignified  style,  giving  detailed 
authority  for  its  critical  statements  and  entering  upon  the  merits  of  the 
early  writings  as  evidences  of  traditional  Church  doctrine  and  Church 
discipline.  Throughout  the  writer  displays  that  all-sided  consideration 
which  is  apt  to  win  for  it  scholarly  respectful  hearing.  The  first  volume 
covers  the  first  two  centuries.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  work  will 
be  completed  in  six  volumes.  Like  nearly  all  important  products  of 
German  scholarship,  the  work  is  provided  with  a  good  topical  index 
and  complete  reference  to  the  pertinent  literature  of  the  subject,  both 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

MARIAE  OOEONA.  Chapters  on  the  Mother  of  God  and  her  Saints.  By 
the  Eev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.,  author  of  "  My  New  Curate,"  "Luke 
Delmege,"  etc.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago ;  Benziger  Brothers. 
(Dublin :  The  Catholic  Truth  Society.)    1902.    Pp.  200. 

Father  Sheehan  gives  expression  of  his  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  ' '  a  tender  love  of  the  Queen  of  Saints  and  a  better  appreciation  of 
lives  which  were  in  a  large  measure  devoted  to  her  service  ' '  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  papers  glorifying  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
Christ  in  her  titles  of  **The  Morning  Star,"  <*  Tower  of  Ivory," 
^'  Glory  of  Israel,"  ''  Mother  of  God,"  and  ''Queen  of  Saints."  It 
is  a  composition  altogether  like  the  pictures  of  the  Renaissance  in 
which  patron  saints  like  St.  Augustine,  St.  Theresa,  St.  Aloysius  are 
grouped  about  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna.  But  the  author's  name 
would  suffice  to  make  the  book  popular  among  Catholics.  The  Ben- 
zigers  have  secured  the  right  of  publication  in  the  United  States. 

BIBLIA  INNOCENTIUM:  Part  Second.  Being  the  Story  of  God's 
Chosen  People  after  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  Earth. 
Written  anew  for  Children.  By  J.  W.  MacKail,  sometime  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London,  New  York  and  Bombay :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.    1901.    Pp.185. 

Although  this  volume  comes  to  us  from  the  hands  of  a  non-Catho- 
lic, it  serves  a  most  healthful  purpose  of  introducing  young  people  into 
the  knowledge  of  Bible  history.  A  preceding  volume  deals  with  ''the 
story  of  God's  Chosen  People  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  upon  Earth. ' '  This  second  part  opens  with  the  announcement 
of  **The  Light  of  the  World,"  as  traced  in  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  and  then  takes  up  the  narrative  of  events  beginning  with 
the  Angelic  message  to  Mary  and  concluding  with  the  vision  of  the 
future  reign  of  Christ  contained  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  author  tells 
in  brief  chapters,  headed  by  titles  that  suggest  attractive  images  to 
the  reader,  the  story  and  prophecy  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  all 
simply  and  attractively  done,  the  narrator  interweaving  legends  from 
the  Apocryphal  writings  with  the  facts  of  Scripture  history,  so  as  to  give 
completeness  and  coloring  to  the  whole,  whilst  enticing  the  childish 
mind  to  listen  and  to  inquire.  The  early  ages  of  the  Church  sketched 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  made  the  occasion  for  the  selection  of 
edifying  and  beautiful  incidents  from  the  first  Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  eminently  the  form 
in  which  our  children  should  be  taught  the  Scripture  story ;  hence  the 
Biblia  Innocentium  in  the  hands  of  a  sensible  teacher  cannot  but  do 
great  good,  even  though  the  book  does  not  come,  as  we  said,  from  a 
nominally  Catholic  source. 


Literary  Cbat. 


Canon  Jules  Didiot  has  just  published  another  volume.  It  deals  with  the  theories 
of  Being  and  Action,  and  will  probably  create  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  scientific  school  of  France.  We  hope  to  give  a  detailed  review  of  the  volume 
in  these  pages. 


Dr.  Herman  von  Soden,  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  at  the  Berlin 
University,  is  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  New  Testament  text.  It  promises  to  be 
a  very  detailed  contribution  to  the  critical  history  of  the  evangelical  writings. 
Professor  Soden  has  consulted  2,328  Codices,  of  which  454  are  new — that  is,  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  Tischendorf 's  Prolegomena,  He  claims  to  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  typical  text  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic  Codices  are  but 
recensions.  The  first  part,  dealing  with  the  manuscript  traditions  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  original  text  down  to  the  invention  of  printing,  will  be  issued  during  the 
summer ;  the  second  and  third  parts  are  to  follow  in  the  course  of  next  year.  Duncker, 
Berlin,  publisher.     Lemcke  &  Buechner,  agents,  New  York. 


Philadelphia  is  to  have  a  Truth  Society.  The  work  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  have  done  a  good  deal,  in  a  quiet  way,  during  the  past  years, 
to  disarm  anti-Catholic  prejudice  through  the  publication  of  tracts  and  pamphlets. 
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Several  years  ago,  the  Jesuit  Father  J.  Scully,  then  Rector  of  the  historic  St.  Joseph's 
Church  (Willings  Alley),  organized  a  Truth  League  which  in  an  unostentatious,  but 
persistent  and  effective  way  did  (and  still  does)  much  good.  By  putting  a  certain 
class  of  Catholic  literature  in  the  way  of  well-disposed  Protestants,  laying  special 
stress  upon  the  answers  to  the  ever-repeated  calumnies  against  the  Church,  Father 
Scully  managed  to  organize  instruction  classes  regularly  attended  by  from  thirty  to. 
fifty  converts.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  when  a  neighboring  High  Episcopal 
Church  held  a  mission,  and  had  invited  a  prominent  preacher  to  discuss  the  claims  of 
the  Anglican  ministry,  the  Truth  League  sent  out  a  number  of  respectable  young 
men  who  distributed  gratis  Father  Brandi's  neatly  printed  book  on  the  Invalidity  of 
Anglican  Orders  to  the  people  whom  they  supposed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  Prot- 
estant mission.  The  preacher  put  forth  his  arguments  with  much  eflect.  The  more 
intelligent  of  his  congregation  kept  the  points  in  mind,  and  when  they  got  home 
looked  at  what  Father  Brandi  had  to  say.  The  result  was  that  a  goodly  number  ol 
those  who  had  attended  the  Anglican  mission  went  to  the  Catholic  mission  held  sooni 
after  that.     Most  of  them  now  go  to  St.  Joseph's  for  good. 


McClure,  Philips  &  Company  are  to  publish  a  translation  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
court  notes  taken  at  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  translation  by  Theo.  Murr  is  an- 
nounced as  having  been  made  from  the  French.  The  original  is,  we  presume,  con- 
tained in  the  Latin  records  already  published  in  connection  with  the  process  of  justi- 
fication of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 


The  Putnams  announce  a  Life  of  St.  Aus^ustine  by  Father  Joseph  McCabe.  We 
would  warn  Catholic  and  unbiased  readers  generally  that  the  **  Father  McCabe"  is 
a  renegade  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  generally  writes  with  a  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  Church.  His  life  of  Peter  Abelard  published  a  year  ago  is 
replete  with  unwarranted  inferences  as  to  the  motives  and  teachings  of  the  Scholastics 
and  the  discipline  of  monastic  institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  whose  keen  analysis  of  the  elements  of  power  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  may  be  remembered  by 
readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  has  written  an  appreciative  biography  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain.  The  little  volume  is  part  of  the  Riverside  Biographical  Series  published! 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 


We  are  promised  a  novel  from  Mrs.  F.  M.  Vermilye,  better  known  as  a  brilliant 
story- writer  under  her  maiden  name,  Kate  Jordan.  The  book,  we  anticipate,  will  be 
something  very  lightsome  and  soberly  winning. 


A  critic  in  the  TimeSy  giving  an  appreciative  note  of  Bishop  Spalding's  God  and 
the  Soul,  writes:  **He  is  one  of  those  happy  priests  whose  practice  of  his  divine 
calling  serves  only  to  reveal  to  him  more  and  more  of  the  poetry  of  religion.  It  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  purely  didactic  poetry  is  ever  worth  the  trouble  of 
writing.  That  it  can  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wearisome  unimaginativeness 
has  more  than  once  been  demonstrated,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  verses  of 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper.     But  whether  a  priest  with  an  active  and  warm  fancy,  with  a 
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very  real  and  living  love  for  his  profession  and  a  devout  adoration  for  his  Master,  may 
not  with  some  measure  of  literary  success  translate  his  thoughts  in  poetry,  is  quite  a 
different  matter.  Didacticism,  pure  and  simple,  disappears  from  writing  of  this  sort, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  philosophical  and  picturesque  revelation  of 
the  piety  of  a  strong  man's  heart.  .  .  .  Bishop  Spalding  has  poured  into  the 
pages  of  his  poem  the  treasure  of  a  long  and  well  disciplined  religious  life,  and  has 
offered  to  Christians  a  gift  of  deep  and  serious  thought.  The  poem  consists  of  a 
series  of  slightly  connected  passages  with  different  titleo.  Many,  indeed  most  of 
these,  are  in  the  sonnet  form,  which  the  reverend  Bishop  handles  with  some  dignity, 
if  not  with  genuine  poetic  mastery. ' ' 


We  commented  some  time  ago  upon  Baron  Corvo's  book,  Chronicles  of  the  House 
of  Borgia y  as  a  work  which,  although  not  at  all  savory  in  its  details,  was  nevertheless 
of  some  value  as  giving  a  more  just  diagnosis  of  Alexander  VI  and  the  Roman  court 
of  his  time  than  is  usual  with  popular  writers  on  that  subject.  It  appears  now  from  a 
letter  published  by  the  Baron,  who  resides  in  England,  that  his  manuscript  was  printed 
contrary  to  his  wishes  or  rather  despite  his  protest  by  the  firm  which  had  invited  him 
to  write  it,  but  whose  ** reader"  mutilated  the  copy.  The  author  had  in  the  mean- 
time obtained  new  data  from  the  representative  of  the  Borgia  family.  These  he  had 
offered  to  insert  in  his  manuscript  before  its  publication,  but  the  firm  rejected  them. 
Whether  these  documents  endorse  or  contradict  his  original  view  does  not  clearly 
appear.  No  doubt  they  will  before  long  be  made  public  through  some  other  literary 
channel. 


At  a  recent  book  sale  in  London  a  vellum  copy  of  An  Indulgence  issued  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  for  assistance  against  the  Turks  sold  for  $1,325.00.  The  print  was  that 
of  Caxton,  about  143 1,  and  consisted  of  a  single  page  of  24  lines.  The  purchaser 
was  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  famous  publisher.  Another  copy,  mutilated  (three 
lines  wanting),  sold  for  $725.00.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  by 
Protestants  (Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge)  to  Protestants. 


One  point  which  is  occasionally  overlooked  in  publications  of  the  Truth  Societies 
is  the  necessity  of  avoiding  extravagant  statements  in  historical  defence,  as  well  as 
scholastic  technicalities  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  termin- 
ology of  the  schools.  Our  apologetic  and  polemic  literature  is  not  free  from  historical 
inaccuracies  and  from  deductions  which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  logic.  These  look 
like  argument,  and  were  accepted  as  such  in  a  less  critical  and  more  simple  age,  but 
they  are  more  persuasive  than  convincing,  and  will  not  go  unchallenged  with  any 
reflecting  or  well-informed  mind  of  to-day.  It  might  be  said  that  even  truth  must  be 
used  with  discretion,  for  every  fact  is  not  a  proof.  It  is  with  the  weapons  of  polemic 
defence  much  as  it  is  with  incentives  to  devotion.  Formerly  the  gaudily  dressed 
image  of  a  saint  was  calculated  to  arouse  piety  not  only  in  the  simple-minded  but 
also  in  the  intelligent  and  educated.  But  with  the  modern  critical  and  sensitive 
temperament  these  objects  may  easily  arouse  aversion,  if  not  ridicule.  In  like  manner 
the  legends  from  well  authenticated  lives  of  canonized  saints,  however  true  they  may 
be,  and  calculated  to  feed  our  confidence  in  their  intercessory  power,  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  historical  arguments  with  those  who  lack  both  faith  and  the  appre- 
ciative reverence  which  it  inspires  for  the  facts  of  faith. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  reg:arding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


W.  W.  Jacobs. 


AT  SUNWICH  PORT 

Scribners.     $\.^o. 

The  wooing  of  a  whimsical  sea-cap- 
tain's pretty  daughter,  his  violent  re- 
sistance and  reluctant  capitulation  are 
the  chief  subjects  of  a  story  told  with 
overflowing  humor,  and  sympatheti- 
cally illustrated. 

BATTLEGROUND:  Ellen  Glasgow: 
Doiibleday.     $1.50. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  describes 
the  peaceable  and  beautiful  lives  of 
two  Virginian  families,  one  extremely 
conservative,  the  other  more  liberal 
because  better  acquainted  with  the 
world.  The  second  half  tells  of  the 
hero's  career  in  the  Confederate  ranks, 
ending  with  his  melancholy  home 
journey,  after  Lee's  surrender.  The 
distinction  between  this  story  and  nearly 
all  the  others  of  its  class  is  that  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  construct  a  case  against 
the  North  or  for  the  South,  but  aims 
at  showing  the  changes  wrought  in 
Virginian  homes  and  Virginian  hearts, 
old  and  young,  by  four  years  of  war- 
fare within  the  State  borders. 

BEAU'S  COMEDY:  Beulah  Marie  Dix 
and  Carrie  A.  Harper.  Harper, 
$1.50. 

The  hero,  a  fashionable  young  Eng- 
lishman of  good  family,  happens, 
almost  penniless  and  without  creden- 


tials, to  be  thrown  headlong  into  the 
life  of  an  American  colony,  and  is 
forced  as  a  bound  man  to  labor  with 
his  hands  or  to  starve.  The  period  of 
his  enforced  servitude,  pending  the 
arrival  of  aid  from  England,  is  filled 
with  amusing  adventures  and  bright- 
ened by  a  pretty  love  story.  It  is  an 
entirely  amusing  book,  with  a  just  de- 
scription of  middle -class  colonial  life. 

BLACK  CAT  CLUB :  James  D.  Cor- 
rothers.     Funk.     ^1.50. 

These  stories  of  the  debates,  conver- 
sation and  quarrels  of  a  club  of  Northern 
city  negroes,  are  written  by  an  educated 
negro,  partly  with  the  intention  of 
giving  amusement,  partly  in  the  hope 
of  showing  the  difference  between  the 
persons  described  and  the  Southern 
negro  descended  from  slaves.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  black  cats  in 
silhouette,  with  the  uncommon  feline 
adornment  of  large  whites  for  very 
large  eyes. 

BLAZED    TRAIL:    Stewart    Edward 
White.     McClure.     $1.50. 

A  penniless  young  man,  obtaining  a 
post  in  a  Michigan  lumber  camp,  works 
his  way  upward  to  a  competence,  mean- 
while seeing  the  processes  and  adven- 
tures and  perils  peculiar  to  the  trade, 
and  contending  with  the  rascality  of 
lumber  firms  engaged  in  cutting  trees 
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on  Government  land.  He  toils  steadily 
and  superbly,  remains  honest  and  just, 
and  is  capable  on  occasion  of  giving  up 
his  whole  fortune  to  save  the  life  of 
one  of  his  men.  The  story  is  the  best 
yet  written  to  describe  an  American 
industry  and  an  American  man  of 
affairs. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GREY  HORSE 
TROOP  :  Hamlin  Garland.  Harper. 
I1.50. 

The  life  and  work  of  a  United  States 
captain  of  cavalry  serving  as  Indian 
agent,  and  the  conversion  of  a  heart- 
less young  artist  into  an  earnest  woman 
loving  the  Indians  for  the  agent' s  sake, 
are  so  narrated  as  to  make  the  most 
powerful  plea  for  the  Indian  that  has 
appeared  in  any  form  more  popularly 
attractive  than  reports  to  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Indian  Bureau.  The 
style  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
the  author's  former  novels,  and  is 
worthy  of  his  subject. 

CLAYBORNES:  William  Sage. 
Houghton.     ^551.50. 

A  Virginian  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  faithful  to  his  flag  ;  his 
brother,  who  follows  his  father  and 
his  State  and  fights  with  Lee ;  a 
Southern  female  spy,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  Northern  general,  are  the  chief 
characters  in  this  romance.  The  time 
is  the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  incidents  include  many  private 
adventures  and  more  than  one  im- 
portant battle.  The  description  of  Con- 
federate camp-life  before  the  actual 
beginning  of  hostilities  is  written  from 
knowledge,  not  from  theory,  and  is 
highly  humorous.  General  Grant  is 
the  historical  hero  and  the  author  does 
justice  to  his  unobtrusive  bravery  and 
ability.  The  spy  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  real  person  at  one  time 
very  conspicuous. 

CONQUEROR  :  Gertrude  Atherton. 
Macmillan.     j^l.50. 

Alexander  Hamilton's  life  is  here 
written  in  the  form  of  a  novel  in 
which  his  ability  as  a  statesman  is 
strongly  asserted,  and  his  failings  are 
half  excused  and  half  praised.  His 
unfortunate  death  is  ascribed  to  French 

.   intrigue,  acting  through  Mme.  Jumel 


and  Burr  in  a  series  of  incidents  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  her  real  actions 
and  Burr's  character.  The  story  de- 
scribes manners  and  customs  very  well, 
and  is  written  with  more  care  than  the 
author  is  accustomed  to  exercise  ;  but 
the  general  effect  is  spoiled  by  the 
obtrusion  of  her  theory  of  morals, 
which  is  pre- Mosaic,  and  apparently  a 
delight  to  its  present  owner. 

CRIMSON    WING:    H.    C.    Chatfield 
Taylor.     Stone.     $1.50. 

The  French  heroine  and  a  German, 
her  distant  cousin  and  lover,  are  sorely 
tried  in  the  endeavor  to  be  loyal  to 
their  respective  sovereigns  and  yet  true 
to  one  another,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  reader  sees  some 
rather  melodramatic  fighting,  and  has 
a  glimpse  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
and  of  King  William  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest.  The  author  is  impartial 
in  his  judgment  of  the  parties  engaged. 

DARK    OF    THE    MOON.      S.     M. 
Crockett.     Doubleday.     $0.50. 

Faa,  the  border  gypsy,  his  way- 
ward cousin,  a  border  laird,  his  son, 
and  the  second  Faa's  daughter  are  the 
chief  characters,  but  part  of  the  story 
is  given  up  to  the  '*  Levellers"  and  to 
their  girl-chief,  who  rides  about  dis- 
guised as  a  man.  Humorous  scenes 
alternate  with  others  in  which  murder 
is  threatened,  and  the  general  effect  is 
mildly  entertaining,  and  ends  with  a 
battle  disposing  of  all  the  superfluous 
characters. 

DOROTHY     SOUTH  :    George    Gary 
Eggleston.     Lothrop.     j$i.5o. 

A  young  Southern  girl,  exquisitely 
and  perfectly  feminine  in  character, 
and  a  young  man  of  Northern  ideas 
are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  story  de- 
scribing Virginian  life  before  the  War, 
and  showing  the  aspect  which  negro 
slavery  presented  to  those  familiar 
with  it,  and  their  feelings  when  as- 
sailed by  well-meaning  but  ignorant 
Northern  critics.  The  heroine  is  a 
charming  product  of  old-time  Southern 
manners  and  methods. 

DREWITT'S  DREAM  :  W.  L.  Alden. 
Appleton.     $1.00. 

During  the  Graeco  Turkish  War,  a 
young  American  rescues  an  English- 
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woman  from  a  Turkish  mob,  and  re- 
ceiving a  wound  in  the  head,  dreams 
that  she  professes  sudden  affection  for 
him,  and  that  they  jointly  defend  a  fort 
against  the  Turks.  He  awakes  to  find 
himself  in  hospital  and  spends  some 
adventurous  months  in  the  effort  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  his 
recollections.  An  American  retired 
pohticiaH  and  actual  millionaire  is  the 
real  hero,  and  gives  some  interesting 
descriptions  of  his  former  business. 

FLOWER  AND  THORN  :  Mrs.  Philip 
Hicks.  (Beatrice  Whitby.)  Dodd. 
j^i.50. 

Jilted  by  a  rich  man,  the  heroine 
marries  an  army  officer  who  loves  her, 
and  the  story  deals  with  their  mis- 
understandings and  quarrels  caused 
chiefly  by  her  extravagance,  and  her 
jealousy  of  her  husband's  undeniably 
good  but  tactless  cousin.  The  real 
trouble  of  separation  by  war  reconciles 
them.  The  story  is  diffuse,  the  plot 
is  well  worn,  and  the  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  conception  of  the  cousin's 
character. 

GAME  OF  LOVE :  William  Romaine 
Paterson.  ( Benjamin  Swift. )  Scrib- 
ner.     ti.^^O. 

The  author  brings  seven  love  affairs 
into  his  story,  making  a  poetical  Cov- 
ent  Garden  porter  the  link  connecting 
the  fortunes  of  the  daughters  and  the 
heirs  of  peerages,  the  sons  of  a  baronet, 
a  poor  doctor,  a  London  thief,  a  re- 
duced gentlewoman,  a  flower  girl,  a 
lady's  maid,  a  timid  young  lady,  a 
spendthrift  and  a  snob,  and  he  works 
out  his  plot  very  well  up  to  the  closing 
chapter,  which  is  hastily  written.  The 
base  intrigues  surrounding  the  death- 
bed of  a  miser,  and  a  painfully  minute 
description  of  a  case  of  cancer  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  story  which  is  highly 
ingenious,  and  is  not  like  some  of  its 
author's  former  work  so  framed  as  to 
excuse  immorality. 

HEZEKIAH'S  WIVES  :  Lillie  Ham- 
ilton French.     Houghton.     $\.oo. 

Hezekiah  was  a  canary,  and  his  song, 
his  individual  traits,  his  behavior  to  his 
wives,  and  their  character  are  described 
with  great  humor,  evidently  after  care- 
ful observation,  and  the  preface  in- 
structively discusses  the  canary  in  cap- 
tivity. 


LEOPARD'S  SPOTS:  Thomas  Dixon. 
Harper's.     j(5l.50. 

A  description  of  the  sufferings  of 
Southern  men  and  women,  patrician 
and  plebeian,  during  the  period  of 
negro  domination,  with  an  account  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  as  it  appears  to 
them  and  their  descendants,  and  argu- 
ments against  any  attempt  to  compel 
the  white  man  and  the  negro  to  live  on 
terms  of  equality.  The  form  of  the 
book  is  fiction,  and  the  author  is  com- 
pelled to  include  unpleasant  matters 
making  the  book  unfit  for  girls,  but  it  is 
a  fair  answer  to  "A  Fool's  Errand,'* 
and  to  books  recommending  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  white  and  black  races. 

LITTLE    BROTHER:    Josiah    Flint. 
Century.     j^l.SO. 

A  painful  account  of  a  little  boy's  ex- 
perience on  the  road,  and  in  public  in- 
stitutions, and  a  sad  love  story,  ending 
happily,  are  woven  together  in  a  nar- 
rative, which  pictures  the  tramp,  young 
and  old,  from  intimate  acquaintance, 
the  author  having  studied  him  inti- 
mately and  long. 

LORD    ALINGHAM— BANKRUPT : 
Marie  Manning.     Dodd.     $1.50. 

London  society,  as  it  appears  to  an 
American  girl  having  no  social  position 
in  her  own  country,  and  life  on  aWest- 
ern  ranch  as  it  presents  itself  to  a  bank- 
rupt peer,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  a 
somewhat  confused  story,  with  some 
droll  passages  describing  an  aged  beau 
and  his  devices  to  conceal  his  age  and 
decrepitude. 

MAKING  OF  A  STATESMAN :  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.     McClure.     $1.50. 

Short  stories,  the  first  describing  the 
fate  of  a  young  man  who  trained  his 
rather  dull  elder  to  speak,  wrote  his 
speeches  for  him,  and  at  his  death  was 
bitterly  reproached  by  the  man's 
daughter,  whom  he  loved,  and  who 
found  herself  humiliated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  patronized  up  to  that 
time.  The  other  stories  belong  to 
the  Minervy  Ann  series,  and  all  are 
excellent. 

MASTER  OF  CAXTON :    Hildegarde 
Brooks.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

A  Southern  novel  of  the  time  since 
the   war,   with  an    odd    mingling  of 
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*  *  poor  white  ' '  and  planter  society  and  a 
flattering  picture  of  Southern  courtesy. 
The  author  contrives  to  reserve  two 
surprises  for  the  very  last  chapter  ;  the 
conversation  is  admirable  and  charac- 
teristic, and  the  book  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  her  first  story. 

MICHAEL  ROSS— MINISTER: 
Annie  E.  Holdsworth.  Dodd.  ^^1.50. 
The  hero,  while  unmarried,  is  pur- 
sued by  the  mothers  and  daughters  of 
his  congregation,  but  falls  in  love  with 
the  young  wife  of  an  aged  brother  min- 
ister, mistaking  her  for  a  girl.  Circum- 
stances compel  him  to  notify  the  hus- 
band of  a  duty  which  proves  fatal  to 
him,  and  after  the  minister  marries  the 
widow  he  is  tortured  by  suspicions  of 
his  own  motives  in  giving  the  notifi- 
cation. The  picture  of  the  relations  of 
pastor  and  congregation  does  not  exag- 
gerate the  humor  of  the  position,  or  its 
trials,  petty  and  important. 

MONICA  :  Paul  Bourget.  Translated 
by  William  Marchant.  Scribner.  ^1.50. 

Three  stories  and  three  anecdotes  of 
military  life  compose  this  book,  which 
might  have  been  written  for  that  reader 
least  regarded  of  French  novelists — the 
young  girl.  The  title  story  deals  with 
family  life  in  the  class  of  superior  arti- 
sans ;  the  second  is  a  study  of  an 
affected  girl  and  her  discerning  mother ; 
and  the  third  is  a  pretty  tale  of  Monte 
Carlo.  The  translation  is  uneven  in 
merit,  sometimes  pleasantly  fluent, 
sometimes  disfigured  by  strange  errors. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE  : 
Ellen  Russell  Emerson.  Houghton. 
;$I.25  net. 

A  curious  study  of  the  interaction  of 
art  in  all  its  forms  and  of  extra-human 
matters,  the  ground  of  meeting  being 
the  human  mind  and  soul.  The  book 
is  as  independent  of  Christianity  as  is 
possible  with  an  author  reared  in  a 
land  chiefly  Christian,  but  it  is  highly 
interesting.  An  extremely  elliptical 
style  securely  isolates  the  book  from 
readers  young  enough  to  be  affected  by 
its  indifference  in  religious  matters. 

NONE  BUT  THE  BRAVE  :  Hamblen 
Sears.     Dodd.     $  i .  50. 

A  series  of  wild  rides  and  hand-to- 
hand   fights,  during    which    the    hero 


finds  time  to  be  married  to  a  lady 
whom  he  has  never  before  seen.  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
Andre,  Lee,  and  Arnold  are  wrought 
into  the  story,  and  a  gang  of  "  Skin- 
ners" is  introduced. 

OPPONENTS:    Harrison    Robertson. 
Scribner.     $1.50. 

Two  Kentuckians — one  a  middle- 
aged  man  whose  life  has  been  blighted 
by  his  wife's  faithlessness,  the  other 
young  and  blessed  with  a  genius  for 
compassing  political  reforms — are  re- 
peatedly brought  into  opposition,  the 
younger  triumphing  even  when  chance 
appears  unpropitious.  The  love  story 
is  exceedingly  pretty,  the  heroine  being 
a  model  of  goodness  and  of  delicate 
courtesy. 

PATRIOT  AND  TORY  :  Charles  John- 
son Noyes.     Dickerman.     1^1.50. 

A  Revolutionary  story  of  Boston, 
with  accounts  of  the  battles  in  the 
neighborhood  and  of  the  siege.  The 
author,  a  politician  of  good  standing, 
makes  this,  his  first  essay  in  fiction,  a 
vehicle  for  thrusts  at  the  "  imperial 
tyranny"  of  Great  Britain. 

RESCUE :  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
A  man  attracted  by  a  girl's  photo- 
graph taken  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
searches  for  the  original,  and  finds  her 
the  widow  of  a  selfish  and  sensual 
French  artist,  and  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  inheriting  her  father's  bad 
qualities,  but  still  handsome  and  at- 
tractive by  womanly  refinement  and 
devotion  to  duty.  The  daughter,  who 
is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  a  mar- 
ried man,  tries  to  attract  the  hero  but 
he  becomes  devoted  to  the  mother, 
and  in  order  to  marry  her  dowers  her 
daughter  with  two-thirds  of  his  income. 
The  originality  of  the  book  is  in  the 
relation  of  the  mother  and  daughter, 
which  is  unconventional,  although  per- 
fectly natural,  and  in  the  daughter's 
evil  characteristics,  which  are  oddly 
masculine. 

ROMAN  MYSTERY:  Richard   Bagot. 
Lane.     ^1.50. 

A  young  English  widow  marries  an 
Italian  prince,  although  warned  that 
his  family  is  afflicted  with  the  form  of 
madness  in  which  the  patient  simulates 
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a  wolf.  Her  husband's  mother  se- 
cretly keeps  the  real  heir  of  the  title 
in  confinement,  he  having  been  mad 
ever  since  childhood,  and  the  bride's 
discovery  of  the  mystery  of  the  house 
is  followed  by  a  tragedy.  The  wicked 
ecclesiastic  of  the  story  is  a  cardinal, 
described  as  a  person  of  stupendous 
cleverness,  but  easily  vanquished  by 
the  bride's  arguments  which  the  author 
unwisely  prints. 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN  :  H.  D. 

Sedgwick,  Jr.     Houghton.     j55o.65. 

A  small  but  uncommonly  clever  biog- 
raphy, including  a  bold  and  impressive 
sketch  of  men  and  conditions  in  France, 
and  the  swift  changes  effected  in  New 
France  by  the  explorers.  The  author 
gives  full  credit  to  the  Jesuits  for  their 
devotion,  but  he  finds  them  sometimes 
tyrannous. 

SCARLET    AND    HYSSOP:    E.    F. 
Benson.     Harper.     #1.50. 

A  very  good  woman  married  to  a 
very  bad  man  and  clever  politician, 
discovers  that  she  loves  an  old  friend, 
the  lover  of  her  girlhood,  but  compels 
him  to  remain  silent  concerning  his 
own  love  and  behaves  discreetly.  An- 
other woman  misbehaves  herself  scan- 
dalously, and  her  misconduct  is  revealed 
at  the  same  moment  to  the  women 
whom  it  most  concerns,  her  daughter 
and  the  heroine.  An  eccentric  but 
exceedingly  clever  peeress  manages  to 
smother  the  whole  scandal  and  the 
story  comes  to  a  happy  end.  The 
author' s  descriptions  of  London  society 
enlarge  one's  views  as  to  the  persons 
whom  the  son  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  may  know  intimately,  but 
they  are  incredible,  not  so  much  for 
their  immorality  as  for  the  blunt  coarse- 
ness of  the  immoral  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  supposed  to  be  gently-bred. 

SIEGE  OF  LADY  RESOLUTE :  Har- 
ris Dicksen.     Harper.     ^1.50. 

The  author's  simple  creed  is  that  all 
Catholics  are  bad  and  all  Huguenots 
good,  and  in  consequence  his  story, 
taking  place  in  the  closing  years  of 
Louis  XIV,  is  lively  rather  than  accu- 
rate ;  the  flights  of  imagination  in 
regard  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  jeal- 
ousy in  1706  and  up  to  17 15  being 
especially  original,  and  also  the  trans- 


formation of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
into  the  Duchess  of  Burgoyne,  a  meta- 
morphosis which  endures  throughout 
the  book.  The  story  tells  the  wooing 
of  Julie  de  Savarac  by  the  lord  of 
Chateaunoir,  whom  she  scorns  for  not 
frankly  avowing  his  love  for  her  when 
bantered  on  the  subject  by  his  com- 
rades. Putting  religious  prejudice 
aside,  the  story  cannot  be  praised 
either  for  conception  or  for  execution. 

SIN  OF  JASPER   STANDISH  :  Mrs. 
W.   D.    Humphreys   (Rita).     Fenno. 

The  *'sin"  is  no  less  than  a  cold 
murder  for  money,  and  is  committed 
by  an  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  a  villain  with  many 
smaller  sins  on  his  mind.  The  story 
blends  reproof  of  certain  Irish  weak- 
nesses with  praise  of  Irish  good  qual- 
ities, and  has  a  few  clever  pages,  but 
it  is  not  true  to  life,  and  it  is  clumsily 
constructed. 

SON  OF  A  FIDDLER  :  Jennette  Lee. 
Houghton.     JJ51.50. 

The  hero,  a  wonderful  self  taught 
violin  player,  has  no  moral  nature  dis- 
cernible to  man,  and  brings  shame  and 
death  upon  a  woman  who  loves  him, 
and  then  marries  happily  and  forget- 
fully. The  description  of  his  boyhood 
and  of  his  music  are  pleasing,  but  the 
story  is  a  fragment  rather  than  a  com- 
plete piece  of  artistic  work. 

SPINDLE     AND     PLOUGH:      Mrs. 
Henry  Dudeny.     Dodd.     %\.^o. 

The  plain,  red-haired  heroine, averse 
to  marriage,  and  caring  for  nothing  but 
her  trade  as  gardener,  unconsciously 
wins  the  hearts  of  her  employer  and 
his  bailiff,  much  to  the  wrath  of  her 
godmother,  who  has  marked  the  for- 
mer for  her  own  daughter,  and  thinks 
the  latter  inferior  to  the  heroine.  The 
frantic  efforts  of  the  heroine's  mother 
to  secure  a  second  husband,  the  god- 
mother s  spitefulness  when  her  hopes 
seem  blighted,  and  the  heroine's  indif- 
ference to  everything  but  her  trade 
produce  many  amusing  situations,  but 
the  author  so'  dwells  upon  ugliness  of 
every  sort,  and  uses  such  ugly  words 
that  the  book  leaves  an  unpleasant 
impression. 
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THE  HYMNS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

Translated  from  the  Roman  Breviary. 

IT  is  very  probable  that  these  hymns  do  not  antedate  the 
*  eighteenth  century.  Abounding  in  direct  and  personal  appeals 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  they  utter  again  and  again  the 
"  lyric  cry  "  of  the  heart's  deeper  emotions.  Had  patient  research 
not  failed  to  assign  to  them  a  more  ancient  life,  internal  evidence 
alone  might  well  suffice  to  urge  their  recent  origin ;  for  they  are 
quite  different  in  character  from  the  Ambrosian,  and  even  from 
the  mediaeval,  type  of  hymns,  which  were  generally  narrative  or 
epic  in  treatment  rather  than  lyrical.  A  casual  reader  can  per- 
ceive at  once,  in  the  hymns  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  strongly- 
marked  lyrical  treatment.  Their  play  of  fancy  and  of  imagination, 
their  rhetorical  finish,  their  condensed  phraseology,  give  pretty 
clear  intimations  of  a  skill  which  has  profited  alike  by  the  classic 
traditions  of  the  "  Ambrosiani,"  and  by  the  "  modern  improve- 
ments "  indicated  in  their  abundant  imagery  and  figurative  sug- 
gestiveness.  And,  withal,  they  abound  in  Biblical  allusion — 
every  stanza  recalling  some  type,  or  figure,  or  prophecy,  or 
fulfilment. 

Several  translations  have  appeared  in  English — those  of  Cas- 
wall  and  Rosa  MulhoUand  being  most  familiar  to  Catholics,  while 
other  names  of  translators  figure  in  a  few  Protestant  hymnals  (for 
some  of  the  hymns  have  crept  even  into  such  collections).  In 
the  following  translations,  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  faithful- 
ness with  a  greater  degree  of  condensation  than  has  been  adjudged 
desirable  in  the  other  versions  already  in  use.  Each  stanza  of  the 
original  is  "  a  little  picture  painted  well,"  a  cameo  exquisitely 
finished ;  and  our  effort  has  been  to  make  frame  and  setting  har- 
monize with  thought  and  phrase. 
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Matins 


En  ut  superba  criminum 
Et  saeva  nostrorum  cohors 
Cor  sauciavit  innocens 
Merentis  haud  tale  Dei ! 

Vibrantis  hastam  militis 
Peccata  nostra  dirigunt, 
Ferrumque  dirae  cuspidis 
Mortale  crimen  acuit. 

Ex  Corde  scisso  Ecclesia 
Christo  jugata  nascitur : 
Hoc  ostium  arcae  in  latere  est 
Genti  ad  salutem  positum. 

Ex  hoc  perennis  gratia, 
Ceu  septiformis  fluvius, 
Stolas  ut  illic  sordidas 
Lavemus  Agni  in  sanguine. 

Turpe  est  redire  ad  crimina, 
Quae  Cor  beatum  lacerent : 
Sed  aemulemur  cordibus 
Flammas  amoris  indices. 

Hoc  Christe  nobis,  hoc  Pater, 
Hoc  Sancte  dona  Spiritus, 
Quibus  potestas,  gloria, 
Regnumque  in  omne  est  saeculum. 
Amen. 


With  what  a  cruel  dart 
The  haughty  hosts  of  sin 
Have  torn  the  Saviour's  Heart, 
That  love  alone  should  win  ! 

The  soldier  poised  the  spear — 
'T  was  sin  that  shaped  the  aim  ! 
Its  steel  grew  keen  and  clear 
On  whetstone  of  our  shame. 

From  Jesus'  riven  side 
The  Church  is  born  ;  again 
Salvation's  Ark  swings  wide 
Its  portals  unto  men. 

And  mercy,  from  within, 
Poureth  a  sevenfold  flood, 
To  wash  our  robes  of  sin 
In  God's  atoning  Blood. 

O  shame  !  if  we  return 
To  sins  that  wound  Him  so  : 
Rather  our  hearts  should  learn 
Such  love  as  His  can  show. 

To  Father  and  to  Son 
And  Holy  Spirit  be 
Glory  and  honor  done 
Through  all  eternity. 

Amen. 
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Cor,  area  legem  continens 
Non  servitutis  veteris, 
Sed  gratiae,  sed  veniae, 
Sed  et  misericordiae : 

Cor,  sanctuarium  novi 
Intemeratum  foederis, 
Templum  vetusto  sanctius, 
Velumque  scisso  utilius : 

Te  vulneratum  charitas 
Ictu  patent!  voluit, 
Amoris  invisibilis 
Ut  veneremur  vulnera. 

Hoc  sub  amoris  symbolo 
Passus  cnienta  et  mystica, 
Utrumque  sacrificium 
Christus  Sacerdos  obtulit. 

Quis  non  amantem  redamet  ? 
Quis  non  redemptus  diligat, 
Et  Corde  in  isto  seligat 
Aeterna  tabernacula? 

Decus  Parenti  et  Filio, 
Sanctoque  sit  Spiritui, 
Quibus  potestas,  gloria, 
Regnumque  in  omne  est  saeculum. 
Amen. 


O  Heart,  Thine  Ark  doth  hold 
No  law  of  bondage  old. 
But  the  New  Law's  release 
Of  mercy,  grace  and  peace. 

O  Heart,  Thou  holier  tent 
Of  a  New  Testament — 
Far  holier  than  the  fane 
Whose  veil  was  rent  in  twain  ! 

O  Heart,  what  wounded  Thee 
But  Thine  own  Charity  ? 
That  mortal  eyes  might  prove 
The  depths  of  hidden  love  ! 

We  gaze  upon  the  Sign 
Of  suffering  Divine, 
And  see,  as  in  a  glass. 
Calvary  and  the  Mass  ! 

Ah  who,  such  love  that  views. 
Could  answering  love  refuse  ? 
Or  seek,  save  in  Thy  breast, 
His  everlasting  rest  ? 

To  Father  and  to  Son 
And  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 
The  power  and  kingdom  be 
Through  all  eternity. 

Amen. 
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Auctor  beate  saeculi, 
Christe,  Redemptor  omnium, 
Lumen  Patris  de  lumine, 
Deusque  verus  de  Deo, 

Amor  coegit  te  tuus 
Mortale  corpus  sumere, 
Ut,  novus  Adam,  redderes 
Quod  vetus  ille  abstulerat : 

Ille  amor,  almus  artifex 
Terrae,  marisque,  et  siderum. 
Errata  patrum  miserans, 
Et  nostra  rumpens  vincula. 

Non  Corde  discedat  tuo 
Vis  ilia  amoris  inclyti : 
Hoc  fonte  gentes  hauriant 
Remissionis  gratiam. 

Percussum  ad  hoc  est  lancea, 
Passumque  ad  hoc  est  vulnera, 
Ut  nos  lavaret  sordibus 
Unda  fluente  et  sanguine. 

Decus  Parenti  et  Filio, 
Sanctoque  sit  Spiritui, 
Quibus  potestas,  gloria, 
Regnumque  in  omne  est  saeculum. 
Amen. 


Blest  Author  of  the  world. 
Redeemer  of  our  race, 
Thou  very  God  of  God, 
Light  of  the  Father's  face  : 

'T  was  love  that  bade  Thee  take 
Our  frame  of  mortal  clay. 
New  Adam  !  and  bring  back 
What  the  Old  bore  away  ! 

Thy  love  that  builded  fair 
The  earth,  the  sea,  the  stars — 
That  pitied  olden  faults, 
And  brake  our  prison -bars  : 

O  may  Thy  Heart  retain 
Foraye  such  wondrous  love  ! 
Let  all  approach  the  Fount, 
And  Thy  sweet  mercy  prove. 

For  this  alone  the  lance 
Set  free  Its  saving  flood. 
To  wash  our  sins  away 
In  water  and  in  blood. 

To  Father  and  to  Son 
And  Holy  Spirit  be 
The  kingdom  and  the  power 
Through  all  eternity. 

Amen. 
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For  the  Same  Office  by  Special  Concession. 

Matins 

(and  Vespers) 

Quicumque  certum  quaeritis  Whoso  would  seek  to  win 

Rebus  levamen  asperis  :  A  sweet  content, 

Seu  culpa  mordet  anxia,  Far  from  the  cares  of  sin 

Seu  poena  vos  premit  comes  :  And  punishment — 


Jesu,  qui,  ut  agnus  innocens, 
Sese  immolandum  tradidit, 
Ad  Cor  reclusum  vulnere, 
Ad  mite  Cor  accedite. 

Auditis  ut  suavissimis 
Invitet  omnes  vocibus  : 
Venite,  quos  gravat  labor, 
Premitque  pondus  criminum. 

Quid  Corde  Jesu  mitius  ? 
Jesum  cruci  qui  affixerant 
Excusat,  et  Patrem  rogat, 
Ne  perdat  ultor  impios. 

O  Cor,  voluptas  Coelitum, 
Cor,  fida  spes  mortalium, 
En  hisce  tracti  vocibus, 
Ad  te  venimus  supplices. 

Tu  nostra  terge  vulnera 
Ex  te  fluente  sanguine  : 
Tu  da  novum  cor  omnibus. 
Qui  te  gementes  invocant. 

Amen. 


For  you  the  Saviour  bore 
All  pain  and  smart : 

Enter,  then,  at  the  door 
Of  His  pierced  Heart ! 

O  list  the  loving  call 
Of  Christ  the  King : 

**  Come,  ye  that  labor ;  all 
Your  sorrows  bring  !  ' ' 

Ah  me  !  what  pity  stirs 
That  Heart  so  meek. 

Which  for  His  murderers 
Would  pardon  seek ! 

O  Heart  that  doth  rejoice 

Angels  and  men, 
We  list  Thy  loving  voice — 

Accept  us,  then  ! 

Our  sins,  in  Thy  dear  Blood, 

Wash  Thou  away : 
Grant  us  a  heart  renewed, 

We  humbly  pray. 

Amen. 
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Summi  parentis  Filio, 
Patri  futuri  saeculi, 
Pacis  beatae  Principi, 
Promamus  ore  canticum. 

Qui  vulneratus  pectore 
Amoris  ictum  pertulit, 
Amoris  urens  ignibus 
Ipsum  qui  amantem  diligunt. 

Jesu,  doloris  victima, 
Quis  te  innocentem  compulit, 
Dura  ut  apertum  lancea 
Latus  pateret  vulneri  ? 

O  fons  amoris  inclyte  ! 
O  vena  aquarum  limpida  ! 
O  flamma  adurens  crimina  ! 
O  Cordis  ardens  charitas  ! 

In  Corde,  Jesu,  jugiter 
Reconde  nos,  ut  uberi 
Dono  fruamur  gratiae, 
Coelique  tandem  praemiis. 

Semper  Parenti  et  Filio 
Sit  laus,  honor,  sit  gloria, 
Sancto  simul  Paraclito, 
In  saeculorum  saecula. 

Amen. 


O  Sole-begotten  Son, 

Father  of  world  to  be, 

O  Prince  of  Peace,  to  Thee 

Our  praise  be  done  ! 

Thou  Who,  within  Thy  breast 
The  wound  of  love  didst  bear, 
Mak'st  them  the  pain  to  share 
Who  love  Thee  best. 

O  Victim  of  our  sin. 
Who  bade  the  lance  make  wide 
The  portals  that  would  hide 
The  wound  within  ? 

O  wondrous  Fount  of  love. 
The  panting  hart's  desire  ! 
O  sin-consuming  Fire 
Sent  from  above  ! 

Within  Thy  Heart,  dear  Lord, 
Our  trembling  spirits  place  : 
Grant  us  abundant  grace. 
And  Heaven's  reward. 

To  Jesus,  Mary's  Son, 
Father,  and  Paraclete, 
Let  endless  honor  meet 
And  praise  be  done. 

Amen. 


Overbrook,  Pa. 


H.  T.  Henry. 
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THE  PROFIT  OF  INDULGENCES. 

THE  question  of  Indulgences — their  meaning,  their  value — 
suffers  from  a  two-fold  disadvantage.  To  those  outside  the 
Church  probably  no  Catholic  dogma  is  responsible  for  so  much 
misunderstanding,  the  fruitful  source  of  a  theological  hatred  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  equal.  The  very  name  "indulgence"  conjures 
up  to  the  Protestant  imagination  dark  spectres  of  the  past — Tetzel 
selling  barefaced  licenses  to  commit,  absolutions  to  pardon,  every 
sin ;  the  wealthy  salving  their  consciences  by  strips  of  parchment 
purchased  by  their  gold;  the  poor  handing  over  their  little  all, 
with  the  credulity  of  superstition,  to  the  greedy  vendors  of  spiritual 
wares,  in  the  fond  hope  that  Heaven's  gates  will  open  to  their 
happy  possessors ;  Luther,  in  "  words  that  are  half-battles,"  de- 
nouncing this  hellish  traffic  in  pardons  that  drowned  men's  souls 
in  perdition,  as  he  nailed  to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  his 
thesis  of  defiance  against  a  power  that  professed  to  forgive  sins 
without  repentance  of  the  sinner  or  amendment  of  his  life,  and 
damned  men's  souls  while  it  promised  to  save  them. 

But  even  among  Catholics,  who  know  better  than  to  be  led 
astray  by  such  distorted  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  put  in  the  background,  at  least  of  thought,  if  not  of 
devotional  life,  the  whole  subject  of  indulgences  as  an  abstruse 
and  almost  esoteric  part  of  the  Christian  belief,  with  little  practical 
bearing  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  soul.  We  have  before  now 
come  across  converts  who  told  us  that  their  instructors  had  assured 
them  that,  provided  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  God  on  that  particular  point,  they  need  not  trouble  their 
heads  further  about  it.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  was  rele- 
gated to  an  academic  atmosphere,  remote  from  the  living  circle  of 
the  great  dogmas  that  mould  the  Catholic  life  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

This  lack  of  true  perspective  can  only  arise  from  a  want  of 
consideration  of  what  the  Church  actually  teaches  as  regards 
indulgences.  The  difficulties  that  at  first  sight  seem  to  enshroud 
the  dogma  with  an  impenetrable  gloom,  disappear  almost  imper- 
ceptibly when  its  real  meaning  and  spiritual  importance  become 
apparent.     For,  in  truth,  no  doctrine  perhaps  is  more  luminous  in 
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its  bearing  upon  Catholic  belief  and  conduct  than  that  which  links 
the  Church  of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  Church  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  by  an  identical  formula.  If  it  is  the  proud 
boast  of  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  that  she  is  semper  eadent 
— teaching  to-day  what  she  taught  at  the  beginning — an  identity 
of  type  characterizing  her  doctrine  (all  development  being  from 
within,  like  the  increase  in  stature  of  a  growing  child) ;  this  note 
of  sameness  is  nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  the  doctrine,  so 
much  misunderstood  and  withal  so  fiercely  attacked,  of  indul- 
gences. The  name  itself  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  this ;  it 
brings  us  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Church's  history,  when 
persecution  tried  the  faith  of  her  children,  and  discipline  in  recon- 
ciling the  lapsed  was  correspondingly  severe.  Here  is  a  confessor 
in  prison,  awaiting  death  for  the  love  he  bore  to  Christ — a  love 
stronger  than  the  ties  of  life ;  here  is  a  poor  sinner,  perchance  one 
who  had  been  regarded  as  a  light  for  his  holiness,  perchance  a 
priest  of  the  altar,  who  through  cowardice  had  burnt  a  few  grains 
of  incense  before  a  statue  of  the  Emperor,  and  thereby  perjured 
his  soul.  Remorse  seizes  him ;  he  can  have  no  peace  until  he  has 
been  reconciled  to  God  and  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  sin.  What,  then,  does  he 
do  ?  He  knows  that  he  will  have  to  undergo  a  lengthy  penance 
before  the  Church  will  receive  him,  and  he  dreads  the  probation 
and  the  disgrace.  So  he  goes  to  the  holy  confessor  bound  with 
chains  in  his  dreary  dungeon,  and  prays  him  to  intercede  in  his 
stead,  giving  him  a  letter  to  present  to  the  bishop  in  which  to  ask 
him,  for  the  sake  of  his  imprisonment  and  approaching  death — in 
other  words,  through  the  application  of  his  merits — to  remove  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  canonical  penalty  which  was  the  Church's 
equivalent  for  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  his  sin  of  apostasy. 
And  the  bishop  recognized  the  confessor's  plea,  and,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Christian  Society,  readmitted  the  penitent 
to  the  privileges  of  communion,  without  making  him  undergo  the 
long  months  or  years  of  penitential  humiliation.^ 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  Epistles  of  '$i\..Qj^x\ax\., passim  (xiv,  n.  2  ;  x,  n.  4,  xxii,  n.  2, 
etc.,  and  particularly  that  of  Celerinus  {inter  epp.  Cypr.,  ep.  20)  in  which  he  asks 
the  intercession  of  the  martyrs  at  Carthage  for  his  lapsed  sisters.  Lucianus  in  his  reply 
{ep.  21)  records  that  the   martyr  Paul  called  him  to  his  side  and  said:  "If  anyone 
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There  we  have  in  a  nutshell  the  full  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
The  Communion  of  Saints ;  the  belief  that  what  one  member  of 
the  body  does  is  shared  by  all  the  other  members,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  "  If  one  member  glory,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it ; "  2  the  application,  by  virtue  of  that  vital  fellowship,  of  the 
merits,  whether  of  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus,  or  of  His  saints  (for 
the  confessor  in  his  dungeon,  or  the  martyr  burning  in  the  cruel 
flame,  could  have  no  merit  apart  from  the  Lord,  to  whom  they 
were  united  by  the  joints  and  bands  of  divine  grace),  to  the 
penitent  sinner  for  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  due 
to  his  sin,  represented  by  the  canonical  penance,  whose  only  raison 
d'etre  was  the  Church's  conviction  that  by  it  the  temporal  penalty 
could  be  expiated ;  ^  these  three  elements  of  an  indulgence  were 
as  much  present  in  the  days  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian  in  the 
third  century,  as  in  those  of  Leo  XIII  in  the  twentieth.  For  by 
an  indulgence  the  Church  teaches  to-day  the  identical  doctrine 
that  she  taught  then.  She  claims  now,  as  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion, the  power  of  remitting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  debt  of  tem- 
poral punishment  for  sin  (or  its  substitute  in  the  canonical  penalty 
imposed  by  the  Church  in  satisfaction  to  God),  that  survives  after 
its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  have  been  forgiven ; — and  this  by 
the  application  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  His  saints.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  after  some  1600  years,  the  Catholic  Church  uses 
the  same  language  in  her  indulgences.  When  we  read  of  100 
days',  200  days',  300  days'  indulgence,  our  memory  is  perforce 
recalled  to  the  time  when  canonical  penance,  lasting  for  various 
lengths  of  time,  was  wont  to  be  exacted  from  the  excommuni- 
cated seeking  reconciliation.  The  indulgence  corresponds  to  the 
canonical  penance,  being  substituted  for  it  even  in  the  amount  of 
the  temporal  chastisement  which  is  remitted  by  it. 

But  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  is  not  only  a  support  to  faith, 

after  my  departure  asks  reconciliation  from  you,  give  it  to  him  in  my  name."  Ter- 
tullian too  (/»  exhort,  ad  martyreSy  c.  I )  narrates  that  *'  certain  ones  who  cannot 
obtain  reconciliation  {pacem)  from  the  Church  were  accustomed  to  implore  it  from 
the  martyrs  in  prison."  Later,  as  a  Montanist,  he  bitterly  complains  of  this  con- 
cession {De pudicitia^  cap.  22). 

'  I  Cor.  12  :  26. 

'  In  short,  the  indulgence  is  substituted  for  the  canonical  penance,  just  as  the 
penance  was  substituted  for  the  temporal  punishment. 
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in  that  it  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  remains  unchanged,  in  spite  of  all  the  fluctuations  of  time ; 
it  has  also  a  distinct  place  of  importance  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
conflict  against  temptation  and  sin.  As  defined  by  theologians, 
an  indulgence  is  declared  to  be  "the  remission  of  temporal 
punishment  still  due  from  the  sinner  after  the  guilt  of  his  sin  has 
been  washed  away, — which  remission  is  binding  at  the  tribunal  of 
God  in  heaven,  since  its  force  lies  in  the  application  of  the  treasure 
of  the  Church  made  by  a  lawful  superior."  * 

To  understand  fully  the  spiritual  benefits  conferred  by  an  in- 
dulgence it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  precise  meaning  of  that 
"temporal,"  or  non-eternal,  "punishment  "  which  is  cancelled  by 
the  application  of  the  merits  stored  in  the  treasure-house  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Every  sin  committed  has  a  two-fold  effect :  it  stains  the  soul 
with  guilt,  and  it  leaves  behind  it  a  severe  penalty  of  pain.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  an  indulgence  is  only  concerned  with 
the  latter  consequence.  The  stain  of  crime  cannot  be  washed 
away  by  anything  short  of  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  needed 
the  death  of  God  to  destroy  the  mark  of  sin  stamped  on  the  sin- 
ner's soul.  No  indulgence  can  purge  the  foulness  of  the  smallest 
sin.  The  sinner  must  find  peace  through  the  way  of  penitence, 
by  the  strength  of  an  abiding  contrition.  An  indulgence  is  value- 
less unless  its  recipient  is  united  by  grace  to  Christ,  from  whom 
the  merits  on  which  it  rests  flow  to  every  member  of  His  Body. 
It  is  only  granted  to  those  who  are  already  reconciled  to  God — 
the  stain  of  their  sin  washed  away,  their  souls  purified,  by  the 
cleansing  waters  of  Baptism,  by  the  fire  of  perfect  contrition,  or 
by  the  application  of  the  Precious  Blood  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  in  ancient  forms  of  indul- 
gences we  find  reference  made  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  e.g,y 
"  Concedimus  indulgentiam  omnium  peccatorum  ;  "  "  Relaxamus 
tertiam  partem  peccatorum  ;  "  "  Absolvimus  a  culpa  et  a  poena," 

*  F.  Hurler,  S.J.,  Comp.  Theol.  .Dogm.^  vol.  3,  n.  576.  The  same  eminent 
theologian  adds  with  characteristic  caution  :  **  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
two  things  only,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  25 )  are  to  be  held  as  defide 
— to  wit:  (l)  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  granting  indulgences,  and  (2)  that 
their  use  is  advantageous  {salutarem)  to  Christian  people.  The  rest  ...  is  not  of 
faith,  but  it  pertains  nevertheless  altogether  to  Catholic  doctrine." 
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etc.  But  in  the  first  place,*  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
Scriptural  authority  for  including  the  punishment  due  to  sin  under 
the  general  term  "  sin,"  as,  e.  g.,  in  i  Peter  2  :  24,  "  Who  (Him- 
self) bore  our  sins  in  His  body  upon  the  tree  " ; — so  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question  is,  "  We  relax  or  grant  indul- 
gence for  the  whole  temporal  punishment  still  to  be  expiated  for 
sins  committed  and  pardoned  ...  or  for  its  third  part."  In  the 
second  place,  if,  as  we  have  seen,  sacramental  confession  is  the 
usual  prerequisite  condition  for  an  indulgence  to  be  gained,  it  is 
plain  that  both  the  adpa  and  the  poena — the  guilt  and  the  pain 
of  sin — are  remitted  by  indulgences  :  the  one  indirectly  by  pre- 
vious confession  and  absolution  (or  by  an  act  of  contrition),  the 
other  directly  by  the  bestowal  of  the  indulgence.® 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  blot  of  guilt  that  stains  the  im- 
maculate purity  of  the  soul,  each  sin  entails  a  penalty,  rivets  a 
fetter  of  pain  upon  the  sinner,  which  he  has  to  bear  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  God.  The 
guilt,  the  crime,  the  culpa  of  sin  is  not  touched  by  the  grant  of 
any  indulgence,  however  great ;  but  the  punishment,  the  temporal 
effect  of  sin  still  remaining  to  be  expiated,  after  the  sin  itself  has 
been  forgiven  and  its  eternal  punishment  escaped, — this  secondary 
consequence  can  be  remitted  wholly  or  partially  by  the  officers 
of  Christ's  Church — the  Supreme  Pontiff  (the  successor  of  him  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made,  "  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon 
earth  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven  " )  and  the  bishops  through- 
out the  world  in  communion  with  him  who  can  echo  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  What  we  have  pardoned  for  your  sakes  we  have 
done  it  in  the  person  of  Christ." 

This  temporal  punishment  which  survives  the  forgiveness  of 
the  actual  sin  is  manifold.  It  comprises  such  effects  of  transgres- 
sion as  loss  of  money,  of  friends,  of  one's  good  name ;  disease  of 

6  Cf.  Hurler,  SJ.,  Medulla  Theol.  Dogm.  (ed.  2),  n.  1161,  note. 

•  It  must  be  noted  that  many  of  these  indulgences  which  seem  to  relax  both 
culpa  zxidi  poena — guilt  and  punishment — ^have  been  proved  to  be  apocryphal.  Vide 
Clem.  V,  Clem.  2.  de  poenit.  et  remiss,  y  and  Chron.  magn.  Belgiiy  where  it  is  nar- 
rated of  Cardinal  Cusano,  the  legate  of  the  Apostolic  See  throughout  Germany,  that 
he  **  in  the  provincial  synod  of  Magdeburg  said  in  our  hearing:  *The  Apostolic  See 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  grant  indulgences  with  the  words  a  poena  et  culpa.'  " 
Cf.  Benedict  XIV.  De  sjm,  dioec,  1,  13,  c.  1 8,  n.  7. 
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body,  failure  of  mental  power,  remorse  of  soul,  destroying,  like  a 
canker  worm,  all  happiness  and  peace.  It  enters  even  into  the 
sphere  of  the  after-life.  Punishment  unexpiated  here  has  to  be 
undergone  in  purgatory,  where  the  "  penal  waters  "  finally  oblit- 
erate the  last  traces  of  sinful  rebellion.  But  more  terrible,  because 
spiritual  in  their  consequences,  than  these  obvious  results  of  sin, 
are  the  evil  habits  contracted,  the  links  of  the  long  chain  of  evil 
influences,  that  weigh  down  and  hold  back  the  penitent,  as  he 
tries  painfully  to  rise  after  his  sad  and  disgraceful  fall.  Each 
separate  act  of  sin  tends  to  make  resistance  to  the  temptation  more 
difficult.  The  habit  formed  does  not  vanish  with  the  forgiven  sin ; 
it  abides  with  us  as  a  reminder  of  our  ingratitude,  a  mute  witness 
to  the  awful  sanctity  of  God  whose  law  we  have  so  lightly  set  at 
naught. 

This  branch  of  temporal  punishment  is  often  lost  sight  of,  al- 
though its  bearing  on  the  spiritual  profit  of  indulgences  makes  it 
of  the  utmost  importance.  An  indulgence  is  too  often  regarded 
as  a  mechanical  balancing  of  the  books,  so  that  the  credit  side  of 
the  soul's  account  with  God  may  equal  the  debit,  whereas  it  posi- 
tively aids  us  in  our  struggle  against  sin.  It  only  needs  for  us  to 
look  into  ourselves  to  realize  the  fact  of  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  a  greater  or  less  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  evil 
memories,  evil  propensities,  which  sinful  actions  inevitably  bear  in 
their  train  as  by  a  natural  law.  The  guilt  of  our  sin  has  been 
destroyed ;  the  absolving  words  said  over  us,  and  we  have  felt  to 
the  centre  of  our  being  that  we  have  been  truly  forgiven  by  God. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  this,  we  are  sadly  conscious  that  our  life  is 
different  from  what  it  was  before  we  sinned.  Sin  has  thrown  its 
bewitching  glamor  around  us,  and  once  having  yielded  to  its  fatal 
charm  we  find  it  hard  to  resist  when  it  allures  us  a  second  time. 
Experience  corroborates  this  truth.  Can  the  sensualist  who  has 
for  years  given  over  his  body  to  every  lustful  disordered  passion, 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  at  once  in  spite  of  his  weakened  body,  en- 
feebled mind,  perverted  will,  and  live  in  innocent  purity  as  in  the 
far-off  days  of  his  happy  childhood  ?  Can  the  besotted  drunkard, 
who  has  tasted  the  delights  of  wild  confused  pleasure,  be  the  same 
man  after  he  has  signed  the  pledge  as  he  was  before  he  first  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  and  drank  to  his  ruin  the  fruit  of  the  grape  ? 
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We  know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  As  we  have  sown,  so  do  we 
reap.  Each  sin  bears  its  fruit  as  surely  as  the  tree  its  blossoms. 
The  evil  habits  contracted  in  youth,  of  carelessness,  sloth,  self- 
indulgence,  undisciplined  speech,  unbridled  desire — habits  that 
increase  in  our  riper  years — are  hardly  broken.  Our  sins  may 
be  blotted  out,  but  their  chastisement  remains.  We  carry  ever 
about  with  us  a  diseased  imagination,  a  knowledge  of  evil,  pene- 
trating our  every  thought,  from  which  we  cannot  shake  ourselves 
free.  The  weight  of  the  heavy  chains  of  evil  habit  and  inclination, 
forged  by  us  so  tightly  when  we  sinned,  bows  us  down  to  this 
lower  earth,  keeping  us  back  from  spiritual  progress. 

It  is  to  destroy  this  secondary  effect  of  sin,  this  accumulation 
of  evil  habits,  this  temporal  penalty  in  its  many  ramifications,  that 
indulgences  are  granted  us  by  the  Church.  The  sinner  must  pay 
the  debt  of  punishment,  or  another  must  pay  it  in  his  stead.  In 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  in  some  palace  of  kings,  there  is  a 
treasury  wherein  is  contained  wealth,  infinite,  inexhaustible — even 
the  satisfactions  of  Christ  and  the  superabounding  merits  of  His 
saints.  This  boundless  sea  of  satisfaction  can  be  applied  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  because  they  are  His 
members — bone  of  His  bone,  flesh  of  His  flesh — and  the  power 
and  virtue  flowing  from  the  Head  reaches  to  each  least  part  of  the 
organism  vitally  united  to  Him.  And  this  application  of  indul- 
gences cancels  the  debt,  unloosens  the  bands  of  the  sinner's  pain, 
and  sets  him  free  from  the  captivity  of  evil.  The  evil  habit  that 
cloaks  the  soul,  driving  out  the  air  and  sunshine  of  every  holy 
impulse ;  the  heavy  chain  that  clanks  drearily  as  the  sinner  tries 
to  enter  the  house  of  peace  ;  the  searching  punishment  that  falls 
with  heavy  weight  upon  his  shoulders ;  the  temporal  misfortunes 
that  God's  sanctity  demands  in  reparation  for  repeated  acts  of 
rebellion — all  are  set  aside  by  the  gracious  act  of  the  Redeemer 
who  from  the  Cross  granted  the  first  indulgence  to  the  penitent 
thief:  "To-day  shalt  thou,  freed  by  My  royal  word  from  every 
bond  of  sin,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

Thus  an  indulgence  is  of  real  advantage  to  the  soul.  If  it  is 
no  relic  of  a  far-distant  past,  possessing  only  an  antiquarian  in- 
terest, but  an  important  witness  to  the  identity  of  the  Catholic 
faith  of  the  twentieth  century  with  that  of  the  primitive  age,  it  is 
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doubly  true  that  besides  its  evidential  value,  it  is  of  solid  profit  to 
us  in  the  spiritual  life  of  toil  and  battle.  Each  indulgence  that  we 
gain  releases  us  from  the  effects  of  sin — effects  that  hinder  us  in 
our  struggles  against  evil — strengthens  our  resolutions,  and  brings 
us  nearer  to  God.  We  cannot  see  here  the  full  extent  of  the 
benefits  thereby  conferred  upon  us.  We  can  only  know  from 
inward  experience  how  the  seductions  of  sin  become  less  power- 
ful, the  influence  of  evil  habit  decreases,  the  sad  memories  of  past 
falls  fade  away,  presaging  the  glad  day  when,  through  the  virtue 
of  indulgences  powerful  even  beyond  the  veil,^  we  enter  the  gates 
of  the  City  of  everlasting  peace. 

W.  R.  Carson. 
Shefford,  England. 
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in. 

Organ  Pipes  and  Stops. 

IN  the  process  of  tuning  the  grand  organ  to  which  we  compared 
the  Religious  Life,  we  began  by  examining  the  separate  keys. 
This  helped  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  tones  which  these  keys 
sounded  were  correct  and  clear,  and  also  whether  there  was  not 
some  mechanical  defect,  perhaps  a  warping  of  a  swelling  of  the 
material,  which  might  prevent  the  ivory  and  ebony  keys  from 
answering  properly  to  the  delicate  touch  of  the  Artist  who  con- 
trols the  instrument.  These  mechanical  defects  served  us  as  a 
symbol  of  those  faults  of  pride  and  obstinacy  which  are  a  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  Religious  Life,  because  the  lack  of  prompt 
response  to  the  law  of  obedience  whereby  God  indicates  His  holy 
will,  destroys  the  harmony  of  united  hearts  and  action  in  a  com- 
munity. 

"^  The  Church  Militant  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Church  Suffering  in  Purgatory. 
Hence  indulgences  are  applied  to  the  Holy  Souls  indirectly^  only  and  by  way  of  prayer 
i^per  modum  suffragii),  just  as  our  own  good  deeds  may  be  offered  to  God  on  behalf 
of  the  debt  left  unpaid  by  fellow-members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ,  when  they 
were  parted  from  us.  See  on  this  point  Father  Hurter,  S.J..  Medulla  Th.  Dogm.y 
ed.  cit.,  n.  11 64. 
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But  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  does  not  entirely  depend  on 
the  perfect  working  of  the  key-board ;  nor  can  the  master,  how- 
ever skilled  or  willing  he  may  be,  produce  any  music  from  the 
polished  row  of  keys  without  the  cooperation  of  other  important 
elements. 

Look  at  the  organ.  Above  the  manual  board  over  which  the 
hands  of  the  player  ghde  with  ease,  there  is  a  long  row  of  tubes 
or  pipes,  all  disposed  in  groups  of  different  sizes,  but  in  regular 
order.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  passing  along 
the  currents  of  air  which  produce  the  musical  sounds.  And  on 
each  side,  within  reach  of  the  player's  hand,  there  are  double  rows 
of  knobs  or  registers  which  can  be  pulled  out.  These  are  called 
stops.  There  is  no  sound  from  the  organ  until  the  player  pulls 
out  some  of  these  stop- knobs.  They  open  the  small  passages 
through  which  the  air  is  forced  into  the  organ  pipes.  In  this  way 
sounds  like  those  from  a  flute  or  cornet  or  any  other  wind  or  reed 
instrument,  are  produced  simultaneously.  Thus  it  is  by  means  of 
the  stops  that  the  quality  and  the  pitch  of  the  different  notes  are 
regulated,  and  unless  these  stops  are  in  good  order  and  can  be 
pulled  in  and  out  with  ease,  the  organist  is  helpless,  and  no  matter 
•how  much  he  beats  on  the  keys  they  are  silent  and  useless. 

Now  the  pipes  or  reeds  of  the  grand  organ  of  the  Religious 
Life  are  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  an  Order.  It  is  through 
the  Religious  Rules  that  the  Divine  Spirit  breathes  His  Will  in 
regular  order  and  in  absolute  correspondence  with  the  will  and 
purpose  of  Christ,  the  Master  who  presides  over  the  organ  of  the 
Religious  Community,  ready  to  make  use  of  our  service  for  pro- 
ducing His  heavenly  melodies.  As  the  pipes  of  an  organ  are 
fixed  and  so  located  that  the  air  can  pass  through  them  at  the 
call  or  motion  of  the  organist,  so  the  Rules  of  the  Religious 
Institute  are  fixed  and  approved  in  a  way  which  makes  them  the 
ordinary  medium  of  communicating  God's  inspirations  and  the 
breath  of  His  Divine  Will. 

But  we  saw  that  the  air  currents  which  pass  through  the  pipes 
and  reeds  of  the  organ  are  operated  by  means  of  stops,  which 
open  the  Httle  valves  attached  to  the  pipes  arranged  in  various 
groups.  Just  so  are  the  Rules  of  the  Religious  Life  made  to 
work  by  means  of  stops  which  open  the  way  to  the  inspirations 
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and  directions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  our  holy  Rule  becomes 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Will  in  our  regard. 

And  what  are  these  stops  by  which  our  heavenly  Master 
operates  the  holy  Rule  which  carries  the  divine  breathing,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Religious  Life  ?  They  are  nothing  else  but  the  mis- 
sion or  duty  to  which  we  are  assigned,  the  place  in  which  we  are 
to  stop. 

We  all  know  that  the  Divine  Organist  from  time  to  time  pulls 
out  the  stops,  that  is,  He  gives  us  orders  through  our  superiors- 
to  change  our  place  and  kind  of  duty.  We  are  sent  from  the 
house,  the  company,  or  the  work  in  which  we  got  along  splen- 
didly, to  another  house,  with  different  company  and  new  duties. 
In  the  old  place  everything  was  in  harmony  with  our  natural  feel- 
ings, and  nobody  interfered  with  our  notions ;  but  about  this  new 
appointment  we  don't  know.  Accordingly,  sometimes,  when  the 
order  to  move  comes  to  us,  we  experience  a  sensation  that 
prompts  us  to  say :  Why  could  not  the  superiors  let  me  alone  ? 
We  feel  a  disagreeable  foreboding  that  there  will  be  trouble  or  at 
least  a  lack  of  comfort  in  the  new  situation.  That  foreboding  is  a 
warning  that  something  in  us  is  wanting  to  a  true  religious  voca- 
tion.    Let  us  see  what  is  the  defect. 

We  wear  the  habit  of  a  religious  and  we  have  made  our 
profession — true;  yet  for  all  that  we  may  be  without  religion.. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  delusion  about  the  meaning  of  taking 
vows.  When  a  novice,  who  did  enter  the  convent  with  very  ele- 
vated views  of  sanctity,  had  been  kept  for  two  years  or  more  in  a 
sort  of  private  box  near  the  altar,  so  that  he  or  she  might  grow 
strong  in  the  spirit  of  reflection  and  become  habituated  to  prayer,, 
there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  being  religious.  The  fledglings 
only  get  occasional  glimpses  of  rough  work  actually  done ;  for 
the  older  members  of  the  order,  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  patience 
(for  which  they  are  as  a  rule  specially  selected),  carry  the  main 
burdens,  whilst  they  tutor  the  novices  into  the  ways  of  their  future 
religious  duties.  Then  comes  the  day  for  taking  the  vows  which 
are  supposed  to  imply  the  actual  sacrifices  to  which  the  candidate 
pledges  fidelity  for  life.  What  vows  are  they  ?  Obedience,  chas- 
tity, poverty !  They  are  grand  acts  of  renunciation — written  on 
parchment  and  made  in  all  solemnity  amid  an  assembled  crowd 
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of  admirers,  before  the  Bishop.  And  what  do  they  entail  upon 
the  heroic  soul  that  has  pronounced  them  ?  This :  first  of  all, 
she  casts  away  the  vanity  of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a  satin 
dress  specially  made  for  the  occasion.  Then  she  sacrifices  the 
beautiful  tresses,  which,  in  case  they  are  needed,  will  grow  again. 
And  then  she  is  permitted  to  live,  rent-free,  in  a  large  apartment 
house ;  cooks,  porters,  maids  of  all  work  are  duly  provided  ;  she 
won't  have  to  pay  these,  nor  can  they  leave  her  at  short  notice. 
In  fact,  she  will  not  have  to  trouble  herself  about  bank  accounts, 
or  the  wages  question  at  all ;  and  if  she  needs  money,  she  gets  it 
brought  her  in  a  purse,  with  a  chaperon  to  help  in  the  shopping. 
She  is  not  obliged  to  give  alms,  or  fees,  or  audiences  to  disgrun- 
tled callers.  She  is  reheved  of  all  the  tyranny  of  fashion  in  pro- 
curing seasonable  dress  goods ;  is  always  provided  with  a  most 
becoming  suit,  free  of  charge.  The  doctor  comes,  if  she  needs 
him,  and  he  has  the  good  sense  not  to  send  her  any  bills.  Every- 
body outside  the  community  treats  her  as  a  lady.  She  gets  credit 
in  a  sort  of  way  for  all  the  virtues  which  are  practised  by  the 
members  of  the  community  in  which  she  lives,  and,  indeed,  for 
whatever  distinguished  the  saints  whom  she  is  supposed  to  imi- 
tate ;  and  many  people  fairly  coddle  the  dear  heroic  soul  by  their 
evidences  of  admiration  and  kindness.  What  on  earth  can  any 
person  this  side  of  heaven  want  beyond  this?  People  of  the 
world  have  to  struggle  for  existence.  If  they  have  money,  they 
can  do  no  better  than  keep  a  good  house,  eat  and  drink  moder- 
ately, and  dress  decently.  If  they  desire  peace  of  mind  and 
health  of  body,  they  must  enjoy  these  things  with  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint ;  but  at  best  they  can  hardly  ever  be  without 
anxiety  about  their  fortunes  and  their  future.  They  may  find  a 
boarding-house  as  respectable  as  our  cloister,  but  none  that  is 
wholly  free  from  troubles.  They  have  ordinarily  little  help  and 
less  sympathy  such  as  a  religious  experiences.  The  world  is  a 
hard  task-master  and  a  rude  critic,  even  whilst  it  flatters.  It 
comes  all  to  this,  that  if  seculars  wish  to  guard  themselves  against 
remorse,  misfortune,  or  disease,  they  must  practically  observe  the 
three  vows,  though  they  have  never  made  them  on  parchment ; 
and  they  are  obliged  to  stand  by  their  daily  duties,  and  choke 
down  resentment  under  much  more  trying  circumstances  than 
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can  be  the  case  in  a  religious  community,  where  spiritual  motives 
are  constantly  suggested  to  the  individual,  and  where  ordinarily- 
all  burdens  are  lifted  from  the  conscience  that  has  the  courasfe  to 
make  a  confidante  of  a  superior  or  monitor. 

So  after  all  there  is  not  so  very  much  that  is  heroic  or  uncom- 
mon about  our  profession  of  poverty,  which  leaves  us  quite  com- 
fortable ;  nor  about  our  vow  of  chastity,  which  simply  means 
putting  a  healthy  restraint  on  our  senses  and  avoiding  the  risks 
of  married  life ;  whilst  our  obedience  is  nothing  more  than  prudent 
subjection  to  the  will  of  another,  who  tries  to  make  our  duty  as 
agreeable  to  us  as  possible  and  carries  half  the  work  and  all  the 
burden  of  responsibility.  Surely  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  doing  anything  extraordinary,  unless  we  are  ready  if  need 
be  to  embrace  the  hardships  of  poverty — to  meet  the  disagreeable 
burdens  of  our  mission  with  the  view  of  subduing  our  sensual 
nature ;  and  to  obey  when  obedience  is  not  simply  carrying  out 
our  own  notions  of  right  and  expediency.  The  clerk  in  an  office 
is  ordered  to  stay  at  the  place  and  engage  in  the  work  pointed 
out  to  him — and  he  readily  obeys;  the  soldier  in  the  army,  and 
the  official  in  the  civil  service  are  assigned  to  a  post — and  they 
obey ;  the  religious  is  ordered  to  a  poor  mission,  to  an  uncon- 
genial work,  and  to  associations  which  may  require  patience, 
charity,  a  keeping  up  of  kindly  judgment,  and  a  good  measure  of 
their  Master's  endless  longanimity.  Could  it  be  anything  but 
inconsistency  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  obligation  of  the  religious 
vocation  which  was  meant  to  serve  the  common  interests  of  God's 
kingdom,  to  hesitate,  pout,  grumble,  or  even  protest  against  being 
placed  where  the  Master  needs  us  ? 

Some  organs  have  sham  stops,  just  as  they  have  sham  pipes. 
They  are  meant  for  show.  But  our  organ,  the  grand  instrument 
under  God's  all-knowing  care,  does  not  permit  such  arrangements. 
Every  stop  is  supposed  to  be  active  and  to  yield  readily  to  the 
hand  which  moves  it  out  of  its  socket,  or  to  return  to  its  place 
whenever  it  is  not  wanted.  It  follows  therefore  that  a  good 
religous,  like  an  efficient  stop,  will  go  out  of  a  house  or  a  mission 
to  another,  and  stop  there,  until  recalled  by  the  superior  who  acts 
as  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Organist  in  charge  of  the  movement. 
"  Stay  here  with  Me  !  "  said  God  to  Moses.^     And  the  wise  son 

*  Deut.   5  :  31. 
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of  Sirach  instructing  those  who  would  aim  at  perfection  ad- 
monishes them  to  "  stand  firm  in  the  lot  before  thee — be  steadfast 
in  thy  covenant,  and  grow  old  in  the  work  that  is  commanded 
thee."  ^  Our  covenant  is  written  not  only  upon  the  page  of  the 
volume  which  registered  our  vows,  but  in  the  recording  Heart  of 
the  Spouse  to  whom  we  were  wedded  in  everlasting  bond  of 
fidelity  engaging  us  in  a  service  of  renunciation  and  self-denial. 

But  we  know  all  this,  and  it  sounds  tedious  to  repeat  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  convince  ourselves  that,  unless  we  conform 
to  the  method  of  the  organ  stops,  and  permit  our  action  to  be 
regulated  as  to  place,  occupation,  or  the  associates  assigned  us, 
we  are  imtte  keys,  and  shall  give  forth  no  sound ;  and  in  that  case 
it  matters  little  how  finely  polished  our  ivory  or  ebony  texture 
may  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  manual  or  key-board.  We  have 
to  cooperate  with  the  work  of  the  institute,  making  efforts  to  pro- 
duce harmony,  by  toleration,  by  cheerful  pocketing  of  our  sensi- 
tiveness, by  brisk  readiness  to  assist  in  any  task  that  needs  our 
help,  sometimes  by  being  trod  upon — for  in  all  large  organs 
there  must  be  pedals  that  are  operated  by  the  feet.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  for  all  this,  our  existence  on  the  key-board  is  a  mere 
pretence,  and  we  should  be  nothing  better  than  boarders  in  a  sort 
of  lodging-house  establishment;  whereas,  we  claim  to  bear  Christ's 
burden,  and  as  a  badge  of  our  vocation  actually  carry  a  cross 
about  us  which  tells  the  world  that  we  have  renounced  the  com- 
forts of  earth  to  take  up  daily  the  hardships  of  self-denial,  of  labor 
for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  ignorant — in  which  God  meant  to 
include  the  members  of  our  order.  Indeed  our  companions  in 
the  house  where  we  live  are  the  only  ones  to  come  near  enough 
to  us  for  a  real  test  of  our  professed  aim  at  virtue  and  perfection. 

If  any  of  my  readers,  not  conversant  with  the  details  of  organ 
construction,  should  be  tempted  to  look  into  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion for  playing  the  organ,  he  or  she  would  discover  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  stops;  just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  places  or 
houses,  duties,  associations  to  which  religious  may  be  assigned  for 
service,  and  which  may  be  styled  their  stops.  There  2.x^  foundation 
stops,  and  there  are  mutation  stops.  The  foundation  and  muta- 
tion stops  in  religion  supply  the  reason  why  certain  members  are 

*  Eccl.  17  :  21,  and  ii:  21. 
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allowed  to  stay  in  the  same  place  and  others  are  moved  about. 
The  organ  is  built  that  way ;  and  hence  no  amount  of  questions 
"why?"  —  and  of  those  creative  inventions  of  the  imagination 
called  rash  judgments — will  bring  any  other  answer  but  this,  that 
we  are  out  of  order  unless  we  conform  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
superiors,  who  govern ;  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  our  interference 
or  assertion  of  self-will  is  sure  to  create  a  want  of  harmony,  which 
displeases  the  Divine  Master,  who  alone  manages  this  sacred  instru- 
ment. The  Jesuits  have  inherited  from  the  maker  of  their  Rule  an 
expression  which  characterizes  the  disposition  of  a  subject  sent  on 
any  mission  at  the  command  of  the  superior :  Perinde  ac  cadaver — 
that  is,  they  will  let  themselves  be  moved  to  any  mission  "  like  a 
dead  body " ;  which,  however,  revives  and  lets  their  souls  give 
the  premature  carcass  all  the  work  it  can  stand,  when  they  get 
to  the  place  assigned. 

There  are  any  number  of  minor  stops  to  every  good  organ 
which  help  to  make  magnificent  music  when  fully  drawn  out  at 
the  proper  time.  They  have  different  names.  On  our  organ 
some  of  them  are  : 

Stop — your  natural  attachment  to  material  things  (keep-sakes, 
books,  patterns,  etc.). 

Stop — your  attachment  to  certain  practices  of  devotion,  when 
they  interfere  with  the  order  of  things  around  you. 

Stop — your  attachment  to  members  of  your  family.  The  in- 
junction of  the  Master  :  ''He  that  does  not  leave  .  .  ."is  meant 
for  nuns  also. 

Stop — your  manifestation  of  preferences,  attention! for  persons 
to  whom  you  are  drawn  by  favors  or  services  or  who  Jplease  you 
by  their  natural  gifts  of  disposition. 

Stop — your  search  for  news.  Novelties  like  "  rag-time  music" 
are  not  in  the  repertory  of  our  Heavenly  Organist. 

But  I  hear  a  pious  remonstrance  :  "  Stop,  please.  We  know 
it  all  from  Rodriguez  and  from  the  meditation  books,  and  from 
the  Rules."  Very  well.  It  would  take  too  long,  any  way,  to  go 
through  the  whole  list  oi  stops,  for  there  are  sixty-one  for  manual 
key-boards,  which  apply  to  religious  who  make  no  particular  pro- 
fession of  seeking  extraordinary  humiliations.  For  the  latter 
there  are  twenty  to  thirty  extra  stops  to  regulate  the  pedal  key- 
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board.  These  are  only  for  the  very  lowly  and  humble,  servants 
of  the  Lord  who  hardly  ever  come  into  the  light  of  day — the 
cloistered  nuns  and  monks  who  labor  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
content  to  contribute  unseen  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of 
Catholic  charity. 

But  there  is  one  arrangement  to  which  we  shall  have  to  give 
a  moment's  attention,  if  things  are  to  go  right  in  the  playing,  later 
on.     That  one  thing  is 

The  Swells. 

Probably  the  name  is  suggestive  enough,  so  that  the  appara- 
tus needs  very  little  examination.  The  swells  on  an  organ  is  a 
mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  loudness  of  tones  may  be 
varied,  so  that  the  sound  of  a  note  can  be  make  to  increase 
(crescendo)  or  decrease  {diminuendo)  gradually.  This  produces  a 
fine  effect  in  music  and  gives  power  and  emphasis  to  certain  move- 
ments in  the  melody  upon  which  the  attention  is  settled. 

In  a  religious  organ  there  is  a  corresponding  effect  produced 
by  well  regulated  activity.  This  activity  is  stimulated  by  zeal,  and 
the  various  forms  of  zeal2,x^^\\2X  I  should  call  swells.  Zeal  has  a 
tendency  to  swell  without  allowing  itself  to  be  regulated.  And 
therein  lies  its  danger.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  human  zeal  is 
to  start  in  with  a  crescendo  movement.  Noise  advertises.  It 
forces  attention  from  the  sleepy  and  quiet  folk.  It  rouses  expec- 
tation— but,  alas  !  God's  ways  are  quiet  ways.  The  zeal  that 
begins  with  all  the  trumpets  in  full  blast  and  with  a  loud  cre- 
scendo swell  is  sure  to  die  before  long  in  an  unlooked  for  dimin- 
uendo. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  all  great  and 
lasting  movements  for  good,  that  they  began  very  humbly,  grew 
quietly,  often  out  of  apparent  failures,  and  had  nothing  to  indicate 
their  power  or  future  influence  except  that  mark  of  vitality  which 
showed  that  there  was  a  growth  which  came  from  some  principle 
or  energy  within.  It  is  possible  to  bring  together  stones  for  a 
large  pile  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  it  takes  an  acorn 
to  spring  its  tiny  sprout.  But  the  one  is  a  large  dead  mass,  un- 
productive, often  a  hindrance  to  the  planter,  whilst  the  latter  is 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  living  organisms  that  in  the  progress 
of  ages,  from  a  million-fold  multiplied  seeds,  create  a  forest,  fur- 
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nish  ships  and  houses,  and  play  their  part  in  the  great  events  of  a 
world's  industrial  life. 

We  like  to  create,  to  build,  probably  because  God,  the  Creator, 
fashioned  us  in  His  own  likeness.  The  world  estimates  its  proba- 
bilities of  success  upon  display,  and  hence  we  are  easily  moved  to 
let  our  zeal  for  developing  our  work  follow  the  direction  of  out- 
ward show  of  success.  That  is  an  error,  and  it  endangers  the 
spirit  of  religious  Hfe,  just  as  the  accumulated  load  of  the  heavy 
material  with  which  we  build  is  apt  to  smother  the  living  plant 
beneath  it. 

Yet  whilst  it  is  a  deceptive  principle  that  a  fine  appearance 
is  an  essential  element  producing  an  increase  of  the  means  by 
which  the  work  of  our  Institute  will  prosper  heavenward,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  religious  communities  are  to  neglect  those 
provisions  for  the  educational  and  charitable  necessities  of  their 
charge  which  answer  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  modern 
economic  life.  But  there  ought  to  be  no  disproportion  between 
the  means  and  the  attempt.  All  the  religious  orders,  without  ex- 
ception, that  have  survived  their  foundations  and  become  a  power 
for  the  work  of  the  evangelical  counsels,  began  their  great  works 
with  an  almost  shocking  disregard  for  appearances  or  impressions. 
They  simply  worked,  zvorked,  worked.  And  somehow  their  work 
arrested  the  attention  of  those  who  could  at  once  facilitate  their 
efficiency  in  a  wider  circle.  Few  of  the  founders  of  our  orders 
not  mendicant,  ever  begged.  They  simply  went  about  doing 
what  they  could  for  the  charges  they  had  taken  up,  improving 
their  souls  and  the  souls  of  others  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way. 
Then  came  the  influence  of  thoughtful  people,  and  the  money 
came,  and  with  it  members  flocked  to  the  Institute  to  have  a 
share  in  the  noble  work  of  personal  sanctification  and  charity. 
Out  of  this  grew  that  sort  of  success  which  leaves  its  immortal 
imprint  upon  the  history  of  religious  achievement. 

But  enough  has  been  said  about  this  arrangement  of  the  swells 
which,  if  only  properly  managed,  adds  to  the  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  musical  theme.  Its  effect  depends  on  the  moderation 
with  which  it  is  managed,  with  due  regard  to  time,  and  place,  and 
circumstances.     It  is  hardly  meant  to  be  used  by  beginners. 

Fra  Arminio. 
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THE  PLACE  WHICH  THE  IMAGINATION  HOLDS  IN  EDUCATION. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

— A  Midsummer  Night^ s  Dream,  Act  V,  Sc.  I. 

THE  workman  in  any  craft  or  calling  should  make  it  his 
first  business  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  work  that  is  given 
him  to  do,  to  examine  the  tools  that  he  is  going  to  Avork  with,  and 
to  learn  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  Teaching  is  a  craft,  and 
the  teacher  a  workman.  He  is  a  worker  in  the  inner  world  of 
mind,  and  his  work  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  gardener  or  tiller 
of  the  soil.  He  is  set  to  till  the  soil  of  the  child-mind,  and  in  this 
virgin  soil  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge.  He  is  to  foster  their 
growth  with  tender  care,  day  after  day,  waiting  patiently,  like  the 
worker  in  the  other  field  of  labor,  for  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain,  and  watching  for  the  tokens  of  the  future  harvest.  The  tools 
or  implements  which  the  teacher  uses  to  till  this  soil,  are  no  other 
than  the  faculties  or  powers  of  his  own  mind.  His  mind  acts  on 
the  child-mind.  From  his  mind,  where  knowledge  should  already 
have  ripened,  the  seeds  of  knowledge  are  to  be  transplanted  to 
the  mind  of  the  child.  And  the  faculties  or  powers  of  his  own 
mind,  already,  in  some  degree  at  least,  developed,  he  uses  in  de- 
veloping the  as  yet  latent  faculties  or  powers  of  budding  child- 
hood. For  this  is  something  that  the  teacher  never  must  lose 
sight  of,  that  he  has  not  only  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  but 
especially  to  till  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown,  to  evoke  the 
latent  capabilities  of  the  mind,  or,  as  a  familiar  saying,  now  some- 
what gone  out  of  fashion,  has  it,  "  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot." 

One  faculty  which  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  the  imagination.  Psychologists  define  it  as  that 
internal  sensuous  faculty  by  which  we  form  mental  images  or 
representations  of  material  objects  in  the  absence  of  these  objects. 
It  is  an  internal  sense,  and  uses  some  part  of  the  brain  as  its  or- 
gan, just  as  the  faculty  of  sight  uses  the  eye  as  its  organ,  and  the 
faculty  of  hearing  the  ear.  With  the  eye  we  see,  with  the  ear  we  hear, 
with  the  imagination  we  seem  to  see  and  hear  and  smell  and  taste 
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and  touch.  With  the  eye  we  see  colors,  or  rather  colored  things, 
with  the  ear  we  hear  sounds ;  with  the  imagination  we  see,  not 
colored  things,  but  images  or  representations  of  colored  things ; 
and  hear,  not  sounds,  but  images  or  representations  of  sounds. 
The  eye  can  see  only  when  the  object  is  present,  that  is,  when  it 
is  within  range,  and  the  light  from  it  falls  on  the  retina ;  the  im- 
agination can  see  only  when  the  object  itself  is  absent  from  the 
eye,  or  outside  the  range  of  vision.  That  which  you  are  seeing 
with  your  eyes  you  cannot  at  the  same  time  imagine :  in  the 
light  of  the  reality  the  shadowy  image  of  it  flits  away,  to  come  up 
again  only  when  the  real  object  has  ceased  to  act  on  the  outer 
sense.  The  organ  of  the  imagination  is,  to  borrow  a  metaphor 
from  photography,  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  mind.  When  an 
object  strikes  the  outer  sense  it  leaves  an  impression  on  this  organ, 
and  from  this  impression  the  mind  can  afterwards  develop  any 
number  of  copies  of  the  original.  And  it  is  only  things  which 
strike  the  outer  sense  that  the  imagination  can  picture.  In 
vain  does  one  born  blind  try  to  imagine  color,  or  one  born  deaf 
try  to  imagine  what  sound  is.  You  may  succeed  in  giving  such 
a  one  some  sort  of  an  idea  or  intellectual  conception  of  sound 
or  color,  but  no  effort  can  enable  him  to  picture  it  to  himself  in 
imagination. 

Things  material,  things  that  strike  the  senses,  these  and  only 
these  can  be  pictured  in  imagination.  Hence  the  limitations 
of  this  faculty.  Only  things  of  the  sensible  order,  only  things 
that  we  can  see  or  hear  or  smell  or  taste  or  touch,  can  be  imag- 
ined. Things  that  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  the  senses,  things  of  the 
spiritual  order,  things  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  general,  are  strictly 
unimaginable.  You  cannot  imagine  a  spiritual  being,  such  as  an 
angel  or  a  disembodied  spirit,  nor  an  abstraction,  such  as  a  Hne 
or  a  point,  nor  a  species  or  genus,  such  as  man  or  animal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from,  say,  John,  or  Fido.  It  is  only  the  material  as 
distinguished  from  the  spiritual,  the  concrete  as  distinguished 
from  the  abstract,  the  particular  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
that  is  picturable  in  the  imagination.  And  yet  we  do  soar  men- 
tally above  the  material,  the  concrete,  the  particular,  and  reach 
out  to  the  spiritual,  the  abstract,  the  general.  So  much  our  con- 
sciousness, if  we  do  but  know  how  to  question  it,  will  tell  us ;  so 
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much  is  attested  by  the  language  of  every  people,  for  in  every 
language  we  find  words  that'  embody  general,  abstract,  and  spir- 
itual ideas.  The  faculty  with  which  we  form  such  ideas  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  imagination.  We  call  it  reason  or  intellect, 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  point  out  the  radical  distinction 
that  there  is  between  the  two  faculties,  for  the  tendency  of  modern 
psychology  is  to  make  little  of  or  ignore  it. 

Compare  the  image  of  an  object  that  you  have  in  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  idea  you  have  in  the  mind.  Let  the  object  be  a 
piece  of  gold.  Picture  it  in  imagination,  and  you  see  a  bit  of 
yellow-colored  surface,  of  definite  size,  shape,  etc.  Think  it  in 
the  mind,  and  you  no  longer  have  before  you  these  accidents  or 
properties  of  color,  size,  shape,  etc.,  but  that  which  possesses 
these  properties  and  is  the  subject  of  these  accidents.  You  speak 
of  it  as  a  substance,  put  it  in  a  class,  give  it  a  name,  call  it  gold. 
And  you  mean  by  gold,  not  that  particular  color,  size,  shape,  or 
weight,  not  any  of  these,  nor  all  of  these  together,  but  the  thing 
which  has  that  color,  and  is  of  that  size,  and  shape,  and  weight. 
The  imagination  pictures  the  outward  accidents  that  impress 
themselves  upon  the  several  senses ;  the  intellect  grasps  the  inner 
nature  that  underlies  these  accidents.  All  that  glitters  may  be 
gold  to  the  imagination,  but  not  to  the  intellect,  which  has  a 
deeper  insight  into  things. 

Compare  again  the  picture  you  have  in  the  imagination  of  an 
individual  man,  say  John,  with  the  idea  of  man.  Man  as  such 
you  cannot  picture  to  yourself  in  imagination,  If  you  try,  you 
will  find  that  your  picture  will  be  always  of  some  particular  indi- 
vidual, or  that  you  have  but  a  vague  and  shadowy  outline  of  a 
human  figure.  But  your  idea  of  man  leaves  out  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  as  such,  that  particular  size,  color,  etc., 
those  very  features  that  the  imaginative  picture  embraces,  and  in- 
cludes only  that  which  is  essential  to  the  being  of  man,  and 
therefore  common  to  all  men.  The  shadowy  outline  spoken  of 
above  might  stand  for  the  statue  of  a  man  in  marble,  or  the  wax 
figure  of  a  man.  Not  so  the  idea  that  is  in  the  intellect,  for  the 
intellect,  as  has  been  said,  grasps  the  inner  nature  of  a  thing,  and 
man  in  his  true  nature  is  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  only,  but 
especially  a  being  that  feels  and  thin"ks  and  wills.     All  this  is  in- 
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eluded  in  your  idea  of  man,  but  never  enters  at  all  into  the  picture 
of  him  that  you  form  in  the  imagination. 

Once  more,  compare  the  image  of  a  triangle  that  you  have  in 
the  imagination  and  the  idea  you  have  in  the  mind.  The  image 
is  ever  of  some  particular  kind  of  triangle,  right-angled,  obtuse- 
angled,  or  equiangular.  You  cannot  imagine  a  triangle  as  such. 
And  yet  you  form  an  idea  of  it  in  the  mind,  and  define  it  as  a 
plane  figure  contained  by  three  straight  lines.  In  forming  this 
idea,  the  intellect  leaves  out  of  account  all  that  is  peculiar  to  this 
or  that  species  of  triangle,  and  seizes  upon  what  is  common  to 
every  species.  The  idea  thus  formed  expresses  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  triangle,  and  these  only.  The  process  by  which  it  is 
formed  we  call  abstraction,  and  it  is  this  power  of  abstraction 
with  which  the  human  intellect  is  endowed  that  enables  man  to 
rise  above  the  things  of  sense  and  form  ideas  of  things  that  the 
imagination  can  in  no  way  picture.  The  idea  of  a  line  and  the 
idea  of  a  point  are  part  of  our  mental  furniture ;  but  who  can 
picture  in  imagination  length  without  breadth,  or  position  with- 
out magnitude?  Right  and  duty,  justice  and  truth,  are  potent 
realities  in  the  world  of  ideas ;  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination 
they  are  unknown  and  unknowable.  Men  have  bled  for  freedom ; 
men  have  died  for  it;  but  the  thing  we  call  freedom,  who  has  ever 
seen  or  heard  it,  or  when  has  fancy  painted  it  ?  The  best  and 
noblest  things  in  life,  the  things  that  lift  man  above  the  brute 
beast,  the  things  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  are  things  that 
transcend  imagination.  They  are  revealed  to  us  by  that  faculty 
which  makes  man  to  be  the  paragon  of  animals,  in  action  like  an 
angel,  in  apprehension  like  a  god — or  rather  like  to  the  one  true 
God,  for  in  His  image  and  likeness  is  man  created. 

It  is  now  time  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  second  part  of 
our  theme,  and  dwelt  on  some  at  least  of  the  uses  to  which  this 
faculty  is  put.  Note  first,  as  the  fundamental  fact  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  imagination  is  the  handmaid  of  the  intellect,  and 
ministers  to  the  latter  faculty.  Education  is  a  training  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  He  is  educated  who  has  been  taught  how  to 
think  aright,  and  he  is  fitted  to  teach  others  who  has  been  first 
taught  to  think  for  himself.  The  first  elements  of  thought  are 
ideas,  and  these  ideas,  whence   come  they  ?     Setting  aside  the 
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theory  of  innate  ideas  as  one  that  cannot  be  made  to  square  with 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  I  answer  that  all  our  ideas  come  to  us 
through  the  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  intellect  from  impressions  that  the  outer  world 
makes  on  our  senses,  and  that  are  reproduced  in  the  imagination. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  our  ideas  of  familiar  objects,  such  as  man, 
horse,  dog,  are  so  formed.  But  so,  too,  are  our  ideas  of  things 
that  are  wholly  beyond  the  ken  of  the  senses.  Thus  our  idea  of 
the  infinite,  as  the  word  itself  bears  witness,  is  formed  from  finite 
being  by  abstracting  from  its  limits  and  conceiving  of  it  as  with- 
out limits,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we  form  the  idea  of 
whiteness  by  abstracting  from  the  subject  that  we  call  white  and 
conceiving  of  the  quality  as  existing  by  itself,  apart  from  its  sub- 
ject. Whenever  we  use  the  intellectual  faculty,  whether  to  form 
the  simplest  idea  or  to  carry  on  a  long  train  of  abstract  reasoning, 
the  imagination  is  actively  at  work  furnishing  the  intellect  with 
those  sensible  images  that  are,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of 
thought.  "  All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the 
clouds,"  as  Locke  truly  says,  **  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven 
itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here."  ^  We  think  in  terms  of 
sensible  things,  and  as  we  think,  the  imagination  is  ever  busy 
weaving  for  us  images  of  those  things  out  of  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  senses.  Most  of  our  thinking  we  do  by  means  of 
words ;  and  what  are  words,  aside  from  the  ideas  they  embody, 
but  articulate  sounds  or  symbols  representing  these?  They 
come  to  us  from  without  through  the  ear  or  eye,  and  are  repro- 
duced in  the  imagination.  And  we  use  them  (I  am  speaking  of 
the  use  we  make  of  them  in  thinking,  not  in  expressing  our 
thoughts),  not  because  we  cannot  at  all  think  without  them,  but 
because  they  are  incomparably  the  aptest  means  we  have  to  do 
our  thinking  with,  for  in  them  we  find  ideas  ready  made ;  in 
them  are  stored  away  the  ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has  formed 
since  first  he  began  to  think. 

This  use  that  we  make  of  words  in  thinking  is  something  that 
we  are  scarce  conscious  of,  at  least  until  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
the  process  as  it  goes  on  in  the  mind.  We  are  quite  conscious, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  use  we  make  of  them  to  express  our 

*  Essay,  Bk.  2,  §  25. 
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thoughts.  Both  in  speaking  and  in  writing  we  first  have  to  form 
the  word  in  imagination  before  we  frame  it  with  the  lips  or  put  it 
on  paper.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  also  have  before  our  mind's 
eye  the  letters  that  make  up  the  word,  so  as  to  spell  it  correctly. 
And  the  teacher  cannot  begin  too  early  to  train  the  child  to  spell 
by  sight.  The  ear  is  no  guide  in  spelling.  One  should  accustom 
oneself  to  call  up  in  imagination  a  picture  of  the  word  as  seen  on 
the  written  or  printed  page.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  the 
habits  formed  in  childhood,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  apt  to  last 
through  life.  Think  of  the  word  as  you  saw  it  printed,  not  as 
you  heard  it  spoken,  is  a  good  rule  for  spelling,  at  least  if  you 
have  an  imagination  for  things  that  are  seen,  which  is  known  as 
the  visual  imagination,  and  I  fancy  that  most  people  have. 

I  have  said  that  the  imagination  is  employed  whenever  we 
think  or  reason,  because  our  thinking  as  well  as  our  reasoning  is 
ever  in  terms  of  sensible  things.  In  lengthy  processes  of  abstract 
reasoning,  this  faculty  is  often  unequal  to  the  task  laid  upon  it, 
and  we  have  recourse  to  artificial  helps.  Thus,  in  proving  a  prop- 
osition in  geometry,  the  student  has  to  draw  figures  upon  the 
blackboard,  because  he  either  cannot  at  all  draw  them  in  imagina- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  finds  it  hard  to  hold  them  there  steadily  before 
the  mind.  The  difficulty  is  imaginative,  but  not  at  all  imaginary ; 
it  is  very  real. 

The  teacher  who  would  be  successful  must  make  constant  use 
of  examples  or  illustrations  to  suggest  ideas  and  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp  general  principles.  The  reason  is  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  child  must  be  furnished  with  something  whence  the 
mind  may  form  for  itself  the  idea  or  seize  upon  the  general  truth. 
Thus,  if  you  want  to  give  the  child  an  idea  of  what  civil  authority  is, 
you  may  explain  that  it  means  the  right  to  rule  over  or  govern  civil 
society,  and  the  child  will  be  none  the  wiser  for  your  explanation. 
But  if  you  point  to  the  position  of  the  father  in  the  family,  you 
suggest  the  idea  at  once.  So  the  principle.  Union  is  strength^  is 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the  child  by  means  of  the  familiar 
story  of  the  old  man  who  gave  his  sons  a  bundle  of  sticks  to  break, 
and,  when  they  failed,  easily  broke  the  sticks  himself,  taking  them 
one  by  one.  And  as  with  children  so  with  grown  people,  you 
must  appeal  to  their  imagination  if  you  would  get  them  to  under- 
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stand  that  which  is  abstract  or  general,  so  true  is  it  what  the  poet 
says  that,  "  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

But  if  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  needful  to  get  your 
pupil  or  hearer  to  understand  a  thing,  much  more  is  it  needful  to 
enable  him  to  realize  it.  You  understand  a  thing  when  you  have 
formed  an  idea  of  it  in  the  mind,  when  you  have  grasped  it  with 
the  understanding,  when  you  have  taken  it  in  mentally.  To  real- 
ize it  you  have  to  bring  it  home  to  your  imagination,  and  in  that 
way  to  your  heart.  To  realize  is  not  merely  to  understand  a 
thing,  but  to  feel  it  to  be  real.  And  herein  lies  the  advantage  of 
concrete  and  specific  words  over  abstract  and  general  terms ; 
they  appeal  directly  to  the  imagination,  they  serve  to  put  the  thing 
vividly  before  us,  to  bring  it  home  to  us,  to  make  us  feel  it. 
Shakespeare  might  have  made  Antony  simply  tell  his  hearers 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  killed  Caesar.  But  how  much  more 
forceful  is  the  statement  as  it  stands,  and  how  vivid  a  picture  of 
the  murder  does  it  set  before  us.  "  I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable 
men  whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar."  The  use  of  the  par- 
able and  fable  rests  on  the  same  principle.  Some  truth  or  moral 
maxim  is  brought  home  to  us  by  means  of  them,  and  set  before  us 
as  in  a  picture.  Had  our  Blessed  Lord  told  us  in  so  many  words 
that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  full  of  mercy,  we  should,  of  course, 
have  believed  it  as  firmly  as  we  now  do,  and  yet  be  unmoved 
thereby.  But  what  heart  so  hard  as  not  to  be  melted  by  the 
winning  tenderness  of  the  picture  that  He  has  drawn  for  all  gen- 
erations of  men  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ! 

In  all  the  sciences  and  in  all  the  arts  the  imagination  has  a 
part  to  play,  though  its  role  is  ever  a  subordinate  one,  the  more 
so  in  severely  intellectual  studies,  such  as  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics. But  literature,  and  more  especially  poetry,  is  the  true 
realm  of  the  imagination.  Here  the  imagination  is  queen.  But 
we  must  distinguish  two  kinds  of  imagination,  or  rather  two  uses 
of  one  and  the  same  faculty,  known  respectively  as  the  Reproduc- 
tive and  the  Productive  Imagination.  When  the  writer  in  prose 
or  verse  sketches  objects  that  really  exist,  or  describes  events  as 
they  have  been  actually  experienced,  he  draws  upon  what  is 
called  the  Reproductive  Imagination,  for  his  aim  is  simply  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  as  the  saying  is.     This  is  the  main 
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use  that  is  made  of  the  imagination  in  history  and  in  descriptive 
or  pastoral  poetry.  But  if  his  aim  is  to  express  thoughts  that 
embody  ideal  types  of  loveliness  or  excellence,  as  in  the  highest 
forms  of  fiction  and  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  it  is  the  productive 
or  creative  imagination  that  is  called  into  play.  Not  that  the 
imagination  itself  creates;  it  does  but  help  to  give  concrete  shape 
and  form  to  the  creations  of  the  intellect.  It  is  of  this  nobler 
use  of  the  imagination  that  the  great  master  speaks  in  the  lines 
that  I  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  paper : 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Proof  of  the  place  that  imagination  holds  in  literature,  if  proof 
were  needed,  would  be  furnished  by  the  figures  of  speech  with 
which  all  literature  abounds.  Figures  of  speech  are  own  children 
of  the  imagination,  conceived  in  its  image  and  likeness.  Words 
they  are,  it  is  true ;  and  words  in  their  ordinar}^  sense  mean  some- 
thing real,  not  something  imaginary ;  are  bred  of  the  intellect, 
not  of  the  imagination.  It  is  only  when  the  imagination  puts 
upon  words  a  meaning  of  its  own  that  they  become  figures  of 
speech,  for  figures  of  speech  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  words 
used  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  imagination.  When  I  say  of 
the  soldier  that  he  was  a  lion  in  the  combat,  I  am  using  lion  in  a 
sense  suggested  by  the  imagination.  No  person  ever  supposed 
that  a  sword  could  really  leap  from  its  scabbard.  But  when 
Burke's  imagination  was  roused  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  queen 
perishing  by  the  guillotine,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  not  one,  but 
ten  thousand  swords  should  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  The  words 
"forget  me  not,"  to  give  one  more  instance,  bear  a  literal  meaning 
that  no  one  can  miss.  When  you  take  the  words,  couple  them 
with  hyphens,  and  use  the  compound  thus  formed  as  the  name  of 
a  flower  that  blooms  by  the  river  side  and  stands  an  emblem  of 
fidelity,  there  is  at  least  the  hint  of  a  figure  in  the  expression. 
But  when  Longfellow  soars  in  imagination  to  the  skies,  and  seems 
to  see  the  lovely  stars  blossom  in  that  azure  field,  and  speaks 
of  them  as  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels,  his  language  is  un- 
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mistakably  figurative  and  strikingly  suggestive.  For  why  should 
not  the  angels,  those  faithful  lovers  of  our  souls,  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  guard  us,  have  their  forget-me-nots  ?  And  where  shall 
they  find  more  fitting  emblems  of  enduring  love  than  the  stars  in 
the  firmament? 

Figures  of  speech  beautify  and  adorn  language,  as  the  flowers 
in  springtime  beautify  and  adorn  the  earth.  But  they  are  more 
than  mere  ornaments,  they  give  force  and  vivacity  to  the  expres- 
sion of  thought ;  they  infuse  spirit  and  life  into  language.  "All 
hands  to  the  pumps  !  "  cries  the  captain  to  his  men  when  the  ship 
springs  a  leak.  It  is  not  feet,  nor  heads,  nor  even  men,  that  are 
wanted,  so  much  as  hands  ;  and  forthwith  willing  hands  begin  the 
work.  The  sailor  never  sees  sailing  ships  at  sea,  but  "  sail,"  put- 
ting for  the  whole  the  part  that  is  prominent,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  farmer  on  shore  tells  of  his  having  so  many  "  head  " 
of  cattle.  Listen  to  Dickens  as  he  vividly  portrays  in  the  language 
of  metaphor  the  closeness  and  meanness  of  old  Scrooge : 

The  cold  within  him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose,  shrivelled 
his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait,  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips  blue,  and  spoke  out 
shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eyebrows, 
and  on  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own  low  temperature  always  about  with  him  ; 
he  iced  his  office  in  the  dog-days,  and  didn't  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas. — 
Christmas  Carol. 

Poetic  imagination  invests  the  most  commonplace  objects  with 
a  nameless  charm.  It  colors  with  loveliness  even  the  mean  and 
sordid  things  of  earth.  But  it  never  soars  above  the  earth  and 
seeks  its  own  realm  in  that  ideal  world  where  shines 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

Like  the  dove  that  flew  back  to  the  ark,  for  that  "  the  waters 
were  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  it  can  find  no  resting-place 
in  a  world  where,  as  the  poet-priest  of  the  South  plaintively 
bewails, — 

Each  ideal 
That  shines  like  a  star  on  life's  wave 
Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  real, 
And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  a  grave. 

I  can  no  more  than  touch,  in  closing,  on  the  part  the  imagina- 
tion plays  in  religious  education.  Religion  uplifts  man ;  it  does 
not  change  his  nature.    Man  is  by  nature  a  creature  of  sense,  and 
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all  knowledge  comes  to  him  through  the  senses.  Religious  truth,, 
as  well  as  scientific  truth,  must  take  bodily  form  if  man  is  to  lay 
hold  of  it  and  make  it  his  own.  The  Catholic  Church  has  under- 
stood from  the  first  that  the  way  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of 
man  lies  through  the  gateways  of  sense,  and  that  the  things  of  the 
unseen  world  never  can  be  realized  without  the  help  of  images 
and  symbols  that  strike  the  senses  and  stir  the  imagination.  He 
who  made  man,  even  the  Son  of  God  "  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  and  without  whom  was  made  nothing,"  knowing  the  nature 
that  He  made  and  its  needs,  when  He  left  His  home  in  Heaven 
where  He  dwelt  "  in  light  inaccessible,"  and  came  into  this  world 
to  redeem  us,  clothed  Himself  in  the  vesture  of  our  manhood,. 
"  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  "  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man."  Thus  was  He,  invisible  in  Himself,  made  visible,  to  the 
end  that  He  might  bring  Himself  sensibly  home  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  and  be  thenceforth  and  forevermore  the  Way,  as 
He  had  ever  been  and  ever  would  remain,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 
And, 

Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 

the  Story  told  in  the  Gospel  has  power  to  kindle  anew  the  imagi- 
nation and  touch  the  heart, — the  story  of  the  Babe  that,  once  in 
David's  city,  was  "  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a 
manger." 

Alex.  MacDonald,  D.D. 
Antigonishy  Nova  Scotia. 


OUR  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC  BIBLE  AND  THE  PROTESTANT 
VERSIONS. 

OF  late  years  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  America 
and  in  England  to  produce  a  translation  of  the  Bible  for 
readers  of  English,  which  would  answer  all  the  requirements  ol 
a  good  version  by  giving  us  the  true  sense  of  the  original  text 
couched  in  language  at  once  intelligible  and  befitting  the  dignity 
of  God's  inspired  word.  Certain  defects  in  the  English  transla- 
tions hitherto  in  use  have  forced  themselves  upon  public  atten- 
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tion  by  reason  of  a  more  accurate  study  of  the  old  languages  in 
which  the  Sacred  Text  was  originally  written,  and  also  by  numer- 
ous discoveries  of  inscriptions,  architectural  monuments,  and 
other  remains,  which  throw  light  upon  actual  life  and  thought  in 
Biblical  times.  These  studies  and  discoveries  have  shown  that 
many  expressions  in  the  Bible  have  been  misapprehended  and, 
therefore,  mistranslated  in  the  modern  versions.  New  meanings 
and  a  new  significance  have  been  given  to  expressions  and  inci- 
dents which  open  wider  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  narrative 
and  its  teachings. 

An  Imperfect   Form. 

The  fact  that  the  Bible,  like  other  written  documents  handed 
down  through  the  imperfect  medium  of  human  preservation, 
should  exhibit  the  marks  of  time  and  neglect,  need  not  affect  the 
essential  deposit  of  truth  which  the  Sacred  Writings  contain ;  for 
a  truth  may  be  taught  through  imperfect  utterance ;  a  principle 
or  a  law  may  be  stated  in  ungrammatical  language  and  enforced 
by  the  rude  illustrations  familiar  to  the  unlettered,  without  any 
loss  of  its  essential  elements ;  for  the  emphasis  of  truth  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  the  eloquence  of  polished  rhetoric. 

In  this  respect  Catholics  have  always  felt  complete  security 
regarding  their  Bible.  They  know  that  God  could  not  defeat  His 
own  purpose  by  failing  to  safeguard  the  doctrine  which  He  meant 
for  our  guidance.  Hence  they  have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
apprehensive  about  the  defects  of  the  old  English  version.  The 
Bible  is  to  them  a  text-book  indeed,  but  a  text-book  in  the 
hands  of  the  living  teacher.  Its  purpose  as  a  supplementary 
source  of  divine  revelation  is  quite  clear.  But  that  purpose  is 
made  known  to  us  after  all  only  by  tradition.  And  the  tradition 
which  has  thus  far  vouched  for  the  authenticity  and  substantial 
integrity  of  the  written  text  of  the  Bible  must  be  capable  of  main- 
taining its  dignity  apart  from  such  frail  medium  as  parchment  and 
paper,  and  in  fact  does  so  under  the  form  and  authority  of  the 
living  Church  in  a  hundred  ways  which  appeal  to  the  unbiassed 
mind  as  true  and  logical.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
Catholics  find  in  their  Bible  no  misstatements  of  truth,  no  doc- 
trines, principles,  or  laws  that  conflict  with  the  living  teaching 
and  traditions  of  their  Church.     They  read  the  imperfect  English 
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version  of  their  Bible  with  the  same  appreciation  with  which  a 
good  son  listens  to  the  injunctions  of  an  aged  father,  whose  trem- 
bling voice  shows  the  influence  of  age,  but  whose  wisdom  is  at- 
tested by  the  same  token  of  experience  and  paternal  affection. 
The  form  and  style  of  language  do  not  offend  in  such  cases ;  rather 
they  are  sweet  music  to  the  ear.  So  the  words  of  the  Bible  bear  to 
us  the  sound  of  our  heavenly  Father's  voice.  That  sound  conveys 
to  all  His  children  the  message  of  a  mysterious  yet  distinct  admo- 
nition to  be  true  to  the  living  principle  underlying  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  Himself  which  God  imparts,  whether  through  the  laws 
and  images  of  nature,  or  through  the  precepts  of  the  living  and 
divinely  commissioned  teachers  in  the  Church,  or  finally  through 
the  written  instructions  of  the  Bible  which  the  Church  makes  her 
own.  Catholic  theology,  indeed,  proves  its  doctrines  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  statements  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  wisely  under- 
stands these  statements  in  the  light  of  a  living  Tradition  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  light  of  a  continuous  evidence  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  Church  has  read,  interpreted,  and  taught  these 
statements  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  throughout  nineteen  cen- 
turies. That  evidence  is  written  in  the  Encyclicals  of  her  Pontiffs, 
from  Peter  and  Clement  to  Leo  XHI ;  it  is  written  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christian  Fathers  and  of  the  great  theological  schools, 
all  crystallized  and  authenticated  in  the  solemn  definitions  of 
Councils,  which  reflect  the  common  belief  of  the  leaders  at  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  That  light  of  a  uni- 
versal tradition  thus  highly  authenticated  is  surely  more  valuable 
as  a  testimony  to  God's  purpose  of  instructing  mankind  than  any 
individual  judgment  can  be,  especially  when  the  latter  does  not 
agree  with  the  testimony  of  other  individual  judgments. 

Our  Quaint  Douay  Version. 

Accordingly,  English-speaking  Catholics  still  cherish  the 
quaint  old  version  which  we  call  the  Douay  Bible.  It  was  origin- 
ally made  between  1582  and  16 10.  The  principal  translator  was 
Dr.  Gregory  Martin,  one  of  the  leading  Hebrew  and  Greek 
scholars  at  Oxford  University  in  his  day.  He  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  William  Allen,  formerly  principal  of  Oxford  and  afterwards 
Cardinal ;  Dr.  Richard  Bristow,  likewise  an  Oxford  man  (Exeter) ; 
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John  Reynolds,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rheims,  and  Thomas 
Worthington,  also  of  Oxford  University.  These  were  scholars  of 
the  first  rank,  men  of  sound  practical  judgment  and  of  saintly 
lives,  qualities  which  singularly  fitted  them  for  the  work  of  inter- 
preting the  divine  message  in  the  English  tongue.  The  work 
was  done  at  Rheims  and  Douay  (France),  owing  to  the  persecu- 
tions which  were  threatening  Catholics  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Although  thoroughly  familiar  with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the 
Catholic  translators  deemed  it  wise  to  follow  a  universally  ac- 
cepted Latin  translation  called  the  Vulgate,  taking,  of  course,  due 
account  of  the  differences  found  in  the  available  copies  of  the 
original  H^ebrew  and  Greek.  The  Latin  Vulgate  offered  many 
advantages  over  the  existing  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies,  which  had 
been  somewhat  tampered  with  by  a  Jewish  school  of  reformers 
before  the  eleventh  century.  The  Vulgate  Latin  version  had  been 
made  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  by  St.  Jerome,  who  had 
devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  a  study  oi  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  to  be  found  in  his  day,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  was  generally  accepted  as  the  best  version  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  Holy  See  had,  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  met  shortly  before  the  English  translators  began 
their  work,  proposed  that  a  uniform  version  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures should  be  adopted  in  all  churches.  The  Vulgate  offered 
the  best  medium  for  such  uniformity.  The  offices  of  the  divine 
service  would  thus  be  everywhere  alike,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween the  teachers  of  religion,  who  had  to  appeal  to  the  Sacred 
Text  for  proof  of  their  doctrine,  would  thereby  be  greatly  lessened. 
The  Vulgate  was  indeed  only  a  translation,  but  it  was  a  good 
translation,  and  it  was  even  better  than  the  accessible  originals ; 
for  a  good  copy  in  plaster  of  a  coin  taken  at  the  time  when  the 
figure  and  the  inscription  were  still  perfect  and  clear,  is  a  much 
better  reading  of  its  true  value  than  the  original  itself  would  be 
after  centuries,  during  which  the  material  coin  had  been  allowed 
to  corrode,  thus  partly  effacing  the  reading.  This  partial  effacing 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  synagogues  had  taken  place  during 
the  centuries  of  Jewish  captivity,  and  the  written  Hebrew  copies 
were  in  many  ways  defective. 
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Revised  by  Challoner. 

But  while  the  Latin,  from  which  our  English  version  was 
made,  offered  a  fair  image  of  the  divine  message,  carefully  col- 
lated by  these  Catholic  priests  at  Douay  with  such  imperfect 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  as  were  extant,  the  English  itself 
which  they  used  for  their  translation  was  the  English  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.  When  this  translation  had  been  in 
use  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  people  had  begun  to  speak 
a  somewhat  altered  English.  Revisions  and  new  translations 
were  proposed  and  actually  published — one  by  Dr.  Nary,  of 
Dublin,  another  by  Dr.  Witham,  at  Douay.  The  latter  states  the 
reasons  for  his  undertaking  a  new  English  translation  (published 
in  1730).  The  translators  of  the  Douay  version,  in  1582,  "fol- 
lowed," he  writes,  "  with  a  nice  exactness  the  Latin  text — at  the 
same  time  always  consulting  and  comparing  it  with  the  Greek,  as 
every  accurate  translator  must  do,  not  to  mistake  the  true  sense 
.  .  .  but  what  makes  that  edition  seem  so  obscure  at  present,  and 
scarce  intelligible,  is  the  difference  of  the  English  tongue,  as  it 
was  spoken  at  the  time,  and  as  it  is  now  changed  and  refined; 
so  that  many  words  and  expressions,  both  in  the  translation  and 
annotation,  by  length  of  time  are  become  obsolete,  and  no  longer 
in  use." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
English  Catholic  (Douay)  translation  was  a  complete  revision  of 
it  by  Bishop  Challoner.  The  first  part  was  published  in  1749, 
and  before  his  death  six  editions  were  issued  completing  the 
revision  which  in  some  respects  may  be  called  a  new  translation. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  Protestants  had  undertaken 
quite  a  number  of  revisions  and  translations  of  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Challoner  availed  himself  of  the  various  Protestant  versions  for 
which  excellent  literary  talent  had  been  employed.  But  whilst 
he  in  numerous  instances  accepted  the  preferable  choice  of  words 
and  superior  grammatical  construction  which  the  Protestant  trans- 
lators (King  James  Bible)  had  indicated,  he  carefully  distinguished 
those  parts  of  the  text  and  translation  in  which  the  so-called 
Reformers  had  introduced  alterations  with  a  view  to  sustain  their 
rejection  of  certain  Catholic  teachings  universally  accepted  before 
that  date. 
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Difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  alterations  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Protestant 
•Bible  touch  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  such  as  that  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  Eucharist, 
the  Priesthood,  Purgatory,  the  honor  paid  to  the  Saints,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Hierarchy,  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  estab- 
lished modes  of  liturgical  worship.  It  is  true  that  these  altera- 
tions introduced  by  the  English  Reformers  into  the  Bible  have,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  evidently  the  work  of  religious  prejudice 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  been  largely  corrected  in 
the  more  recent  revisions  of  the  Protestant  Bible ;  and  this  was 
done  mainly  because  scholarship  rather  than  religious  bias  was 
the  guiding  light  and  motive  of  modern  revision  committees  of 
the  Bible,  even  when  they  acted  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prot- 
estant Churches. 

There  is  still  a  sufficient  number  of  errors  of  a  fundamental 
character  in  the  newest  revisions  of  the  Bible  made  under  non- 
Catholic  auspices,  to  prevent  Catholics  from  using  such  versions, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  comparison ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
Index  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  wholly 
justified  by  the  distinction  between  the  use  which  a  Catholic 
might  make  of  the  Protestant  Bible  as  a  medium  of  religious 
information  and  the  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  critical  or  compara- 
tive study.  Hence,  while  every  Catholic  admits  properly  that  the 
Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  contains  excellent  moral  teaching, 
and  gives  to  us  (even  in  more  rhythmic  and  elegant  form)  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  Patriarchs  and  the  prophecies  upon  which 
Christianity  bases  its  divine  claim,  we  hold  it  to  contain  also 
serious  changes  of  God's  revealed  truth.  However  closely  it 
resembles,  in  general  form  and  content,  our  own  Bible,  it  never- 
theless bears  the  rebel  mark,  lacking,  so  to  speak,  some  of  the 
white  stars  on  the  blue  ground  of  our  national  flag.  We  recognize 
the  likeness,  but  we  cannot  follow  it  because  of  the  difference. 

Of  this  difference,  which  is  of  vital  import  in  a  work  intended 
to  represent  truth  and  law  for  our  guidance  to  eternal  happiness, 
I  might  give  numerous  examples,  but  I  have  already  exceeded 
the  available  space,  and  may  here  cite  only  a  few :  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (ch.  14:  23),  where  the  old  CathoHc  translators 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  days,  and  even  Wyclif,  speak  of  priests,  the 
Reformers,  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  priesthood,  substituted 
the  word  elders.  Thus  we  read  in  all  the  Protestant  versions 
(A.  D.  1526,  15.38,  1562,  1568,  1577,  1579,  161 1,  i.e.,  the  King 
James  Version  down  to  the  late  Revised  Version  of  1881-85): 
"And  when  they  had  ordained  {R.  V.,  "  appointed  ")  them  e/ders 
in  every  church  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,"  etc. ;  whereas 
Wyclif,  who  made  his  English  translation  in  A.  D.  1382,  and 
whom  Protestants  claim  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation, 
translates:  "And  whanne  thei  hadden  ordeined  prestis  to  hem 
bi  alle  cities,  and  hadden  preied  with  fastyngis,"  etc.  The 
same  is  true  of  similar  passages  in  Acts  15:  2;  Tit.  i:  5; 
Tim.  5:17  and  19,  and  of  that  notable  passage  in  St.  James  5  : 
14:  "Is  any  among  you  sick?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  (R.  V).  Here  Wyclif  trans- 
lates :  "  Ony  of  you  is  sijke,  lede  he  in  prestis  of  the  chirche, 
and  preye  thei  on  him,  anoyntinge  with  oyle  in  name  of  the 
Lord."  It  may  be  said  that  Wyclif  and  all  the  Catholic  trans- 
lators before  the  so-called  Reformation  translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate. Certainly;  but  the  Vulgate  represented  the  previous  teach- 
ing and  belief  of  Christians  which  testifies  everywhere  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  words  were  interpreted  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  before  and  after  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  the  context  itself  would  show 
that  in  speaking  of  presbyteri  in  the  Apostolic  community  the 
sacred  writers  meant  not  merely  elders,  but  specially  ordained 
ministers.  (Compare  i  Tim.  4:  14,  where  the  young  Bishop  is 
reminded  not  to  neglect  the  grace  \_R.  F.,  "  gift "]  received  by  him 
through  the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  which 
latter  word  the  Protestant  translators  render  by  "the  presby- 
tery.") 

In  like  manner  our  "bishops"  become  "overseers"  at  the 
hands  of  the  early  Protestant  revisers  who  did  not  wish  to  retain 
the  authority  of  an  episcopal  hierarchy.  When  subsequently 
Protestant  bishops  were  reinstated  by  the  "  congregation,"  the  idea 
of  calling  them  "  overseers "  was  disliked.  Hence,  whilst  the 
King  James  Version  (Acts  20:   28),  following  its  predecessors 
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down  to  the  last  edition,  reads :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  hax;  made  you 
overseers^'  the  newly  Revised  Version  (A.  D.  1881),  in  which  some 
''Reformed"  and  "Methodist"  bishops  were  interested,  rein- 
serted the  old  Catholic  words,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  has  made  you 
bishops!'  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  they  warn  the  non-Episcopal 
reader  in  a  foot-note  that  he  might  retain  the  "  overseers."  Else- 
where, "temple"  is  substituted  for  altar,  because  the  Reformed 
churches  consistently  objected  to  useless  altars  when  there  were 
to  be  no  priests.  The  allusion  to  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood 
in  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  9  :  5)  was  also  an  objectionable  feature  to  the 
mind  of  those  who  wished  to  eliminate  the  old  barriers  of  the 
Latin  discipline,  and  hence  they  translate  the  statement  that  the 
Apostles  were  ministered  to  by  devout  women  as  if  these  women 
were  the  wives  of  the  Apostles.  This  translation  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  later  revisions,  although  Wyclif 's  rendering  of  the 
Greek  words  by  "  a  woman,"  "  a  sister,"  might  have  cautioned 
them  that  since  he,  whom  Protestants  hold  to  be  a  good 
Reformer,  could  be  an  advocate  of  celibacy,  St.  Paul  need  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  objected  to  that  state.     But  I  must  sum  up. 

Desirable  but  not  Necessary. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  leads  to  the  conclusion  : 

1.  That,  whilst  a  revision  of  our  English  Catholic  Bible  is 
desirable  in  order  to  make  the  original  text  better  appreciated,  and 
also  to  give  to  the  translation  a  more  readable  form,  such  revision 
is  by  no  means  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  maintenance  or  safe- 
guarding of  the  Deposit  of  Truth  which  the  Bible  contains  for 
our  instruction. 

2.  That  the  Catholic  version,  whilst  it  bears  the  defects  of  age 
as  a  translation  into  a  living  language,  and  whilst  it  lacks  that 
elegance  of  form  and  the  modern  exp;-ession  on  which  Protestant 
translators  have  been  led  to  lay  much  stress,  because  the  Bible 
is  their  main  source  of  religious  truth,  yet  the  Catholic  translation 
is  on  the  whole  more  true  to  the  authenticated  original,  inas- 
much as  its  defects  are  those  of  form  only,  and  not  of  doctrine, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  received  Protestant  version. 

H.  J.  Heuser. 
Overbrooky  Pa. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 

(By  a  Christian  Father  of  Family.) 

XII. 
The  Object  of  the  Classics  in  Education. 
My  dear  Henry : 

In  my  last  I  quoted  Horace  apropos  of  the  point  I  was  there 
considering,  and  then  took  a  short  excursus  into  elysian  fields 
forbidden  to  us  living  with  the  heavy  din  of  modern  progress  in 
our  ears.  You  tell  me  that  my  quotations  stirred  your  spirit,  and 
that  you  actually  took  up  your  Horace  and  read  some  of  the  Ars 
Poetica  and  the  two  odes  from  which  I  quoted,  and  some  others 
besides.  And  the  breath  of  that  far-away  time  of  our  college 
days  came  blowing,  like  a  breeze  of  summer  filled  with  the  per- 
fume of  enflowered  zephyrs,  across  the  arid  wastes  of  your  fancy 
so  long  dried  up  by  the  steady  sirocco  of  business-life  ?  My  dear 
fellow,  that  draught  of  Horace  evidently  had  its  effect.  You  will 
be  writing  me  an  ode,  before  long,  singing  the  praises  of  Mae- 
caenas'  bibulous  and  poetic  friend.  And  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  made  the  resolution  of  reading  a  bit  of  old  Horace  every 
day,  just  to  keep  the  waters  stirred.  Bravo!  I  am  delighted 
beyond  measure  !  Isn't  it  refreshing  to  go  back  now  and  again 
to  those  vernal  regions  of  our  youth,  whose  fond  memory  keeps 
bubbling  and  sparkling, 

O  Fons  Bandusiae  splendidior  vitro, 

if  we  will  only  go  thither  to  drink !  And  how  much  keener,  and 
broader,  and  deeper  grows  the  appreciation  of  the  maturer  mind 
when  we  raise  these  Castalian  draughts  to  our  lips !  And  then 
not  only  to  Rome,  but  to  those  original  fountains,  whence  Rome 
herself  drank  so  copiously!  To  once  again  hear  the  ancient 
Muse  sing  the  direful  wrath  of  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus : 

OvX0/JL€V7)V, 

and  hear  the  clang  of  Apollo's  silver  bow,  as  the  angry  god 
hurtles  his  arrows  against  the  offending  Greeks : 

Aetvr)  8e  KXayyr]  yever    apjvpeoLO  ficolo 
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or  pace  up  and  down  the  shores  of  the  loud-sounding  sea  with  the 
disconsolate  Cruseues : 

Brj  B*  a/cecov  irapa  Olva  7roXv(f)Xoia^oLO  OaXda-arr)^* 

But  I  am  off  again ; — I  will  stop.  To  think  of  Greek  in  the 
face  of  Utilitarianism  is  like  taunting  a  Barbarian  with  his  lack  of 
civilization.  It  was  bad  enough  to  mention  Horace,  but  to  speak 
of  Homer  is  simply  twisting  the  barb  in  the  inflamed  wound. 

And  now  to  return  to  our  mutton.  The  classics  in  education 
are  not  intended  to  be  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  to  fit  a  man 
for  modern  business  methods,  or  to  specifically  prepare  him  for  a 
profession.  Their  object  in  education  is  to  broaden,  cultivate,  and 
discipline  the  mind ;  not  with  a  view  to  this  or  that,  but  as  the 
liberal  basis  for  any  avocation,  barring,  of  course,  mere  manual 
utilities.  Their  purpose  is  to  make  a  man  more  of  a  man ;  to 
widen  his  mental  horizon  ;  to  train  the  mind's  eye  to  large  per- 
spectives and  accurate  proportions;  to  cultivate  in  him  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  niceties,  the  accuracies  and  values  of  words ; 
to  beget  habits  of  mental  discretion  and  distinction,  until  he  become 
fashioned  to  that  broader  and  nobler  mind,  which  soars  above 
pettiness  and  disdains  narrowness.  A  man  who  has  achieved  this 
broad,  mental  habitude  is  in  the  true  sense  liberal,  free  from  the 
vulgarities  of  the  illiterate  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant. 
Blend  this  state  of  culture  with  that  severer  discipline  of  mind 
which  mathematics  and  metaphysics  bestow,  and  you  add  to  the 
graces  of  culture  the  force  of  logic  and  the  power  of  thought.  Infuse 
all  this,  as  its  practical  principle,  with  the  habit  of  virtue,  which  is 
the  gift  of  religion,  and  you  have  your  rounded  man,  developed 
and  balanced  in  all  his  faculties,  harmonized  and  unified  in  his 
character.  This  is  the  ideal  of  Catholic  education.  The  object 
of  such  a  process  is  the  attainment  of  truth.  Here  is  the  man 
with  the  open  mind,  enfranchised  and  broadened.  Here  is  the 
man  matured  in  discipline,  trained  to  think,  reflect,  reason,  and  act. 
Does  such  an  education  unfit  a  man  for  life  ?  The  stupidity  of 
the  objection  !  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  athlete  is  rendered 
unfit  for  the  arena  by  the  processes  of  his  training.  Equally  fool- 
ish the  objection  against  the  value  of  the  classical  tongues  because 
they  are  not  used  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men; 
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you  might  as  well  urge  the  uselessness  of  the  athlete's  apparatus, 
by  which  he  develops  his  strength  and  agility,  because  he  does 
not  actually  bring  them  into  the  scene  of  his  contests. 

I  affirm  that  a  man  educated  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated 
is  better  fitted,  better  prepared  than  one  whose  mind  and  character 
have  been  cabined,  confined  and  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of 
specialism  and  electivism ;  that  he  will  enter  upon  any  field  of 
life,  stronger,  saner,  broader.  Sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 
XIII. 

Education  and  Taste. 
My  dear  Henry  : 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  touched  on  in  my  last 
letter,  which  requires  emphasis,  and  the  more  so  because  its  rela- 
tion to  the  question  of  education  is  not  always  recognized.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  taste.  You  know  the  chaos  that 
now  makes  anarchy  in  the  world  of  aesthetics.  Caprice  and 
opinion,  all  the  prejudices  of  individual  likes  and  dislikes  collide 
and  conflict  in  plentiful  confusion.  No  objective  standard  is  recog- 
nized. Coteries  and  cliques,  fads  and  fashions,  rise  and  fall  with 
the  gusts  of  fancy  blowing  anon  from  this  and  anon  from  the 
other  quarter.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  observed  it  or 
not,  but  you  will  find  that  this  confusion  in  the  domain  of  taste, 
which  is  correlative  with  the  region  of  art,  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  prejudice  against  the  classics  in  education.  This  universal 
anarchy  in  aesthetics  goes  pari  passu  with  the  advance  of  Secular- 
ism in  education.  Now  Secularism  in  education  is  essentially 
revolution  against  tradition  and  authority.  It  is  the  ultimate  out- 
come, carried  over  into  the  sphere  of  pedagogy,  of  that  rebellion 
in  religious  and  political  life  whose  delirium  mistook  the  prosti- 
tute of  license  for  the  goddess  of  liberty.  It  has  taken  something 
over  a  hundred  years  to  show  the  world — and  even  now  there  is 
but  a  glimmer — that  the  red  cap  may  after  all  be  close  akin  to 
the  fool's  cap.  It  is,  therefore,  refreshing  to  read  in  a  modern 
author — whose  book  has  been  published  within  the  year^ — the 
following  confession : 

^  Life  in  Poetry,  Law  in  Taste,  by  William  John  Courthope,  C.B.,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Macmillan. 
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No  right-thinking  man  has  given  up  his  belief  in  the  advantages  of  rational  and 
constitutional  liberty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  sound  reasoner  is  much  more 
ready  than  he  was  to  acknowledge  that  Liberty  itself  is  not  the  solution  of  human 
ills ;  that  much  more  is  to  be  said  than  was  supposed  for  such  old  authoritative 
methods  of  dealing  with  men  and  things  as  were  not  long  ago  accounted  relics  of 
benighted  barbarism ;  that  in  fact,  the  remedy  of  latsser  faire,  of  letting  things  go, 
of  leaving  each  man  as  a  separate  unit  to  think,  speak,  and  do  as  he  likes,  however 
simple  and  attractive  it  seemed  in  the  outset,  has  itself  been  the  cause  of  a  thousand 
difficulties,  which  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  quite  another  principle. 

No ;  I  am  not  wandering  from  the  subject.  I  am  only  bring- 
ing you  around  to  another  view  of  the  elephant,  that  you  may  see 
the  beast  from  all  sides.  The  book  from  which  I  have  just  quoted 
is  practically  throughout  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  Secularism 
in  its  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  art,  and  especially  literary  art. 
The  author  calls  it  the  doctrine  of  laisser  faire,  but  this  is  simply 
another  name  for  the  same  falsehood.  Throughout  his  work  he 
appeals  to  tradition  and  authority,  in  the  light  of  right  reason,  as 
the  sources  to  which  we  must  return  in  order  to  securely  establish 
the  law  of  taste,  which  the  dragon  of  laisser  faire,  like  Fafnir  in 
the  Niebelung  myth,  has  of  late  been  sottishly  hiding  in  his  fetid 
caverns  under  the  earth.  What  is  more,  the  very  chapter  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  sets  forth  a  special  argument, 
as  the  summing  up  of  the  author's  discourse,  for  the  retention  of 
the  classics  in  education,  as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  law  of  taste, 
the  only  barrier  to  the  muddy  tide  of  laisser  faire,  or  Secularism 
as  I  have  named  it.  Mr.  Courthope,  the  author,  is  at  one  with 
Sir  Richard  Jebb  in  affirming  *'  the  advantage,  nay,  the  necessity, 
of  recognizing  a  definite  standard  of  taste  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation," and  quotes  the  latter  gentleman  as  follows  in  his  lecture 
on  Humanism  in  education  : 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  what  Mr.  Froude  said  thirteen 
years  ago,  that  if  we  ever  lose  those  studies  (the  Humanities)  our  national  taste  and 
the  tone  of  our  national  intellect  will  suffer  a  serious  decline.  Classical  studies  help 
to  preserve  sound  standards  of  literature.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lose  such  standards, 
even  with  a  nation  with  the  highest  material  civilization,  with  abounding  mental 
activity,  and  with  a  great  literature  of  its  own.  It  is  peculiarly  easy  to  do  so  in  days 
when  the  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  kinds  of  writing  form  for  many  people  the 
staple  of  daily  reading.  The  fashions  of  the  hour  may  start  a  movement  not  in  the 
best  direction,  which  may  go  on  until  the  path  is  difficult  to  retrace.  The  Humani- 
ties, if  they  cannot  prevent  such  a  movement,  can  do  something  to  temper  and  coun- 
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teract  it ;  because  they  appeal  to  permanent  things,  to  the  instinct  of  beauty  in 
human  nature,  and  to  the  emotions,  and  in  any  one  who  is  at  all  susceptible  to  their 
influence,  they  develop  a  literary  conscience. 

Now  let  me  quote  you  another  passage  from  Courthope. 
Against  the  argument  that  the  classical  languages  are  not  prac- 
tical and  useful  as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  everyday  life,  he 
very  pertinently  answers : 

The  fallacy  underlying  this  reasoning  is  as  transparent  as  it  is  time-honored. 
The  raison-d^  Hre  of  our  Universities  is  to  promote  liberal  education,  and  the  aim  of 
liberal  education  is  not  to  impart  knowledge  for  utilitarian  purposes,  but  so  to  culti- 
vate the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  scholar  as  to  fit  him,  on  his  entrance 
into  life,  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Such  has  been  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
English  University  from  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  ;  such  is  still  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  our  great  Oxford  School  of  the  Literae  Humaniores.  To  depart  from  this 
ideal,  to  do  away  with  this  foundation,  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  fabric  of  culture  on 
the  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures,  without  reference  to  the  art  and  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  would  be  to  reduce  the  system  of  liberal  education  to  anarchy. 
Men  of  independent  minds  no  doubt  make  their  way  by  native  force  of  character ; 
but  education  in  itself  must  be  organized,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  com- 
prehensively instructed  in  the  history  of  human  society,  in  the  meaning  of  law  and 
government,  in  the  various  relations  of  thought,  and  in  the  useful  and  beautiful  arts 
of  expression,  unless  he  begins  at  the  beginning  ? 

It  is  upon  this  ground,  my  dear  friend,  that  Catholic  education 
takes  its  stand.  It  is  to  this  ideal  that  it  has  tenaciously  clung  in 
the  face  of  contumely  and  despite  the  growing  clamor  of  Secu- 
larism. Its  loyalty  to  the  literae  humaniores  has  brought  upon  it 
the  odium  peddgogiaim  of  Secularism.  It  has  been  justly  deaf 
to  the  vulgar  chorus  of  the  profane  crowd.  It  refuses  to  break 
with  the  fecund  past  and  tear  the  tree  of  science  from  those  deep 
roots,  through  which  it  draws  its  richest  sustenance.  It  appre- 
ciates at  their  just  due,  tradition  and  authority,  and  in  the  justice 
of  its  cause  stands  firm  to  resist  reckless  and  impudent  innova- 
tions. The  event  will  manifest  its  triumph.  Let  Secularism  keep 
up  its  present  extravagant  pace,  and  in  the  second  generation 
from  our  day  the  only  educated  men  in  the  country  will  be  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  our  Catholic  colleges. 

*  Sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 
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XIV. 

The  World  vs.  God  in  Education. 
My  dear  Henry  : 

When  you  urge  that  worldly  advantages  are  a  weighty  con- 
sideration in  this  question  of  education ;  that  a  boy  sent  to  one  of 
our  largest  non-Catholic  colleges  forms  associations  and  makes 
friendships  which  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  his 
advancement  in  after  life,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  you  have  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  cataract  that  blinds  the  mental  vision 
of  so  many  fathers,  although  you  have  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  cogency  and  validity  of  my  reasoning.  Is  college  simply  a 
kindergarten  to  fashionable  society,  a  mere  apprenticeship  to  future 
business  advantages  ?  If  this  be  the  proper  view,  why,  then 
away  with  the  farce,  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  education.  If 
education  is  to  be  prostituted  to  purposes  of  this  character,  have 
done  with  the  pretence  and  call  the  affair  by  its  true  name,  mere 
pandering  to  the  most  ignoble  traits  in  human  nature.  Be  honest 
enough  to  say  squarely  that  you  send  your  boys  to  a  non-Catholic 
college  not  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them,  but  that  they  may 
profit  in  after  life  by  the  worldly  associations  they  may  have 
made  there.  Be  candid  and  admit  that  you  are  imperilling  their 
faith  and  sacrificing  their  true  education  to  purely  material  advan- 
tages, as  much  the  figments  of  your  own  imagination  as  substan- 
tial realities.  Do  not  cajole  yourself  by  arrant  sophisms  into  the 
belief  that  you  are  not  jeopardizing  your  children's  faith  and 
morals,  when  you  voluntarily  offer  them  on  the  altar  of  Secular- 
ism ;  for  they  are  made  of  the  same  human  stuff  as  everybody 
else's  children,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  stubble  will  burn 
in  the  fire.  Be  honest ;  for  honesty  does  not  courtesy  to  folly. 
Say  to  your  God,  that  it  does  profit  a  man  to  gain  something  of 
the  things  of  this  world  even  at  the  peril  of  his  immortal  soul. 

This  is  a  question  of  souls.  Do  you  weigh  the  trifles  of  time 
against  immortal  destiny  ?  I  am  speaking  as  a  Catholic  to  a  Catho- 
lic. Secularism  knows  nothing  of  souls.  Do  you  remember  Dante's 
symbolism  when  he  describes  the  three  beasts  who  bar  the  way 
of  the  man  up  the  mountain  of  Truth  ?  The  lion  of  pride,  the 
wolf  of  avarice,  the   leopard  of  sensuality.     This  symbolism  is 
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taken  from  Jeremias  :  "  Whereof  a  lion  out  of  the  wood  hath  slain 
them,  a  wolf  in  the  evening  hath  spoiled  them,  a  leopard  watcheth 
for  their  cities ;  everyone  that  shall  go  out  thence  shall  be  taken." 
Will  you  send  your  children  out  of  the  City  of  Faith  into  the 
perils  of  that  wilderness  which  Dante  describes  as  full  of  the  bit- 
terness of  death  ?  How  does  the  poet,  in  whose  person  man  is 
typified,  escape  the  ravenous  jaws  of  the  three  beasts  that  beset 
his  path  ?  By  following  reason  fortified  by  grace  and  illuminated 
by  faith  ;  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  Virgil  inspired  by 
Beatrice.  See  in  this  the  symbol  of  the  ideal  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion— Virgil,  classicism,  and  reason ;  Beatrice,  grace  and  faith. 

Sifted  of  all  its  chaff,  this  question  of  education  comes  down 
to  the  plain  and  simple  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
trust  which  God  has  confided  to  the  parent.  Should  it  require 
certain  sacrifices,  make  them.  Parentage  is  in  itself  a  sacrifice. 
If  the  Faith  is  not  worthy  of  your  sacrifice,  it  is  of  no  value  at  all. 
Worldly  advantages  are  merest  dross  when  balanced  against  the 
eternal  values  of  the  soul. 

But  in  truth  we  make  no  sacrifice  even  of  the  worldly  interests 
of  our  children  when  we  confide  them  to  the  Catholic  system  of 
education;  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  Catholic  education  is 
alone  true  education;  it  is  the  only  system  that  rounds  out  and 
perfects  character,  gives  balance  and^  unity  to  intellect  and  will, 
broadens  the  mind,  cultivates  the  imagination  under  the  restraints 
of  right  reason,  and  fulfils  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term  liberal 
education. 

Sincerely, 

L.  D.  S. 
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of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo   XIII  to  all  the  Patriarchs,  Primates, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  World. 

Next  to  paying  Our  jnst  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Heavenly 
Father,  to  whom  be  honor  and 
glory  for  all  eternity,  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  Us  to  turn  Our 
thoughts  and  address  Our  words 
to  you.  Venerable  Brothers,  who, 
called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  gov- 
ern the  appointed  portions  of  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  share  there- 
by with  Us  in  the  struggle  and 
triumph,  the  sorrows  and  joys,  of 
the  ministry  of  Pastors.  No,  they 
shall  never  fade  from  Our  mem- 
ory, those  frequent  and  striking 
testimonials  of  religious  venera- 
tion which  you  have  lavished 
upon  Us  during  the  course  of  Our 
Pontificate,  and  which  you  still 
multiply  with  emulation  full  of 
tenderness  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. Intimately  united  with 
you  already  by  Our  duty  and  Our 
paternal  love.  We  are  more 
closely  drawn  by  those  proofs 
of  your  devotedness,  so  dear  to 
Our  heart,  less  for  what  was  per- 
sonal in  them  in  Our  regard  than 
for  the  inviolable  attachment 
which  they  denote  to  this  Apos- 


Since  We  have  reached  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Apostolic 
Ministry,  surveying  Our  past  ca- 
reer amid  sorrow,  and  continual 
care.  We  are  moved  to  raise  Our 
thoughts  to  God  on  high.  Who, 
amid  other  blessings,  has  granted 
to  Us  a  pontificate  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented length.  To  the  Father 
of  all  men,  who  controls  the  secret 
purpose  of  all  life.  We  are  prompted 
by  an  impulse  of  Our  heart  to  give 
thanks.  The  human  eye  is  in- 
deed incapable  of  penetrating  the 
designs  of  God  in  thus  prolong- 
ing Our  old  age  beyond  the 
limits  of  Our  hope.  We  can 
only  be  silent  and  adore.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  We  do 
well  understand ;  namely,  that 
since  it  has  pleased  Him  still  to 
preserve  Our  existence,  a  great 
duty  is  incumbent  on  Us — to 
live  for  the  good  and  the  develop- 
ment of  His  immaculate  Spouse, 
the  Holy  Church,  and  far  from 
losing  courage  in  the  midst  of 
cares  and  pains,  to  consecrate  to 
Him  the  remainder  of  Our 
strength  unto  Our  last  sigh. 
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tolic  See,  centre  and  mainstay  of 
all  the  Sees  of  Catholicism.  If 
it  has  always  been  necessary,  that, 
according  to  the  different  grades 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  all 
the  children  of  the  Church  should 
be  sedulously  united  by  the  bonds 
of  mutual  charity  and  by  the  pur- 
suit of  the  same  objects,  so  as  to 
form  but  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
this  union  is  become  in  our  day 
more  indispensable  than  ever. 
For  who  can  ignore  the  vast  con- 
spiracy of  hostile  forces  which 
aims  to-day  at  destroying  and 
making  disappear  the  great  work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  endeavoring, 
with  a  fury  which  knows  no  limits, 
to  rob  man,  in  the  intellectual  or- 
der, of  the  treasures  of  heavenly 
truths,  and,  in  the  social  order, 
to  obliterate  the  most  holy,  the 
most  salutary  Christian  institu- 
tions. But  by  all  this  you  your- 
selves are  impressed  every  day. 
You  who,  more  than  once,  have 
poured  out  to  Us  your  anxieties 
and  anguish,  deploring  the  multi- 
tude of  prejudices,  the  false  sys- 
tems and  errors  which  are  dis- 
seminated with  impunity  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  What 
snares  are  set  on  every  side  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  believe  ! 
What  obstacles  are  multiplied  to 
weaken,  and  if  possible  to  de- 
stroy the  beneficent  action  of  the 
Church  !  And  meanwhile,  as  if 
to  add  derision  to  injustice,  the 
Church  herself  is    charged   with 


having  lost  her  pristine  vigor,  and 
with  being  powerless  to  stem  the 
tide  of  overflowing  passions  which 
threaten  to  carry  everything  away. 
We  would  wish.  Venerable 
Brothers,  to  entertain  you  with 
subjects  less  sad,  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  and  auspi- 
cious occasion  which  induces  Us 
to  address  you.  But  nothing  sug- 
gests such  tenor  of  discourse — 
neither  the  grievous  trials  of  the 
Church  which  call  with  instance 
for  prompt  remedies ;  nor  the 
conditions  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety which,  already  undermined 
from  a  moral  and  material  point 
of  view,  tend  towards  a  yet  more 
gloomy  future  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  great  Christian  tradi- 
tions ;  a  law  of  Providence,  con- 
firmed by  history  proving  that 
the  great  religious  principles  can- 
not be  renounced  without  shaking 
at  the  same  time  the  foundations 
of  order  and  social  prosperity.  In 
those  circumstances,  in  order  to 
allow  souls  to  recover,  to  furnish 
them  with  a  new  provision  of  faith 
and  courage,  it  appears  to  Us  op- 
portune and  useful  to  weigh  atten- 
tively, in  its  origin,  causes  and 
various  forms,  the  implacable  war 
that  is  waged  against  the  Church, 
and  in  denouncing  its  pernicious 
consequences  to  indicate  a  rem- 
edy. May  Our  words,  therefore, 
resound. loudly,  though  they  but 
recall  truths  already  asserted  ;  may 
they   be   hearkened  to,  not  only 
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by  the  children  of  Catholic  unity, 
but  also  by  those  who  differ  from 
Us,  and  even  by  the  unhappy 
souls  who  have  no  longer  any 
faith,  for  they  are  all  children  of 
one  Father,  all  destined  for  the 
same  supreme  good ;  may  Our 
words,  finally,  be  received  as  the 
testament  which,  at  the  short  dis- 
tance that  separates  Us  from  eter- 
nity. We  would  wish  to  leave 
to  the  people  as  a  presage  of  the 
salvation  which  We  desire  for  all. 
During  the  whole  course  of  her 
history  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
had  to  combat  and  suffer  for  truth 
and  justice.  Instituted  by  the 
Divine  Redeemer  Himself  to  es- 
tablish throughout  the  world  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  she  must,  by 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  law,  lead 
fallen  humanity  to  its  immortal 
destinies ;  that  is,  to  make  it  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  bless- 
ings without  end  which  God  has 
promised  Us,  and  to  which  our 
unaided  natural  power  could  never 
rise — a  heavenly  mission  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  the  Church  could 
not  fail  to  be  opposed  by  the 
countless  passions  begotten  of 
man's  primal  fall  and  consequent 
corruption — pride,  cupidity,  un- 
bridled desire  of  material  pleas- 
ures; against  all  the  vices  and 
disorders  springing  from  those 
poisonous  roots  the  Church  has 
ever  been  the  most  potent  means 
of  restraint.  Nor  should  we  be 
astonished    at    the    persecutions 


which  have  arisen,  in  conse- 
quence, since  the  Divine  Master 
foretold  them,  and  they  must  con- 
tinue as  long  as  this  world 
endures.  What  words  did  He 
address  to  His  Disciples  when 
sending  them  to  carry  the  treasure 
of  His  doctrines  to  all  nations  ? 
They  are  familiar  to  us  all :  ' '  You 
will  be  persecuted  from  city  to 
city  :  you  will  be  hated  and  de- 
spised for  My  Name's  sake  :  you 
will  be  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunals, and  condemned  to  extreme 
punishment."  And  wishing  to 
encourage  them  for  the  hour  of 
trial.  He  proposed  Himself  as 
their  example  :  "If  the  world 
hate  you,  know  ye  that  it  hath 
hated  Me  before  you."    (St.  John 

15:  18.) 

Certainly,  no  one  who  takes  a 
just  and  unbiassed  view  of  things 
can  explain  the  motive  of  this 
hatred.  What  offence  was  ever 
committed,  what  hostility  deserved 
by  the  Divine  Redeemer  ?  Having 
come  down  among  men  through 
an  impulse  of  Divine  charity.  He 
had  taught  a  doctrine  that  was 
blameless,  consoling,'  most  effi- 
cacious to  unite  mankind  in  a 
brotherhood  of  peace  and  love ; 
He  had  coveted  neither  earthly 
greatness  nor  honor ;  He  had 
usurped  no  one's  right;  on  the 
contrary,  He  was  full  of  pity  for 
the  weak,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
sinner,  and  the  oppressed ;  hence 
His  life  was  but  a  passage  to  dis- 
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tribute  with  munificent  hand  His 
benefits  among  men.  We  mtist 
acknowledge,  in  consequence,  that 
it  was  simply  by  an  excess  of 
human  malice,  so  much  the  more 
deplorable  because  unjust,  that, 
nevertheless.  He  became,  in  truth, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Simeon,  *'a  sign  to  be  contra- 
dicted." 

What  wonder,  then,  if  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  continues 
His  Divine  mission,  and  is  the 
incorruptible  depositary  of  His 
truths,  has  inherited  the  same  lot. 
The  world  is  always  consistent  in 
its  way.  Near  the  sons  of  God 
are  constantly  present  the  satel- 
lites of  that  great  adversary  of  the 
human  race,  who,  a  rebel  from 
the  beginning  against  the  Most 
High,  is  named  in  the  Gospel  the 
prince  of  this  world.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  in  the  presence  of  the  law 
and  of  him  who  announces  it  in 
the  name  of  God,  swells  with  the 
measureless  pride  of  an  inde- 
pendence that  ill  befits  it.  Alas, 
how  often,  in  more  stormy  epochs, 
with  unheard-of  cruelty  and  shame - 
less  injustice,  and  to  the  evident 
undoing  of  the  whole  social  body, 
have  the  adversaries  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  foolhardy 
enterprise  of  dissolving  the  work 
of  God !  And  not  succeeding 
with  one  manner  of  persecution, 
they  adopted  others.  For  three 
long  centuries  the  Roman  Empire, 


abusing  its  brute  force,  scattered 
the  bodies  of  martyrs  through  all 
its  provinces,  and  bathed  with 
their  blood  every  foot  of  ground 
in  this  sacred  City  of  Rome ;  while 
heresy,  acting  in  concert,  whether 
hidden  beneath  a  mask  or  with 
open  effrontery,  with  sophistry 
and  snare,  endeavored  to  destroy 
at  least  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
faith.  Then  were  set  loose,  like 
a  devastating  tempest,  the  hordes 
of  barbarians  from  the  North,  and 
the  Moslems  from  the  South,  leav- 
ing in  their  wake  only  ruins  in  a 
desert.  So  has  been  transmitted 
from  age  to  age  the  melancholy 
heritage  of  hatred  by  which  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  has  been  over- 
whelmed. There  followed  a  Cae- 
sarism  as  suspicious  as  powerful, 
jealous  of  all  other  power,  no 
matter  what  development  it  might 
itself  have  thence  acquired,  which 
incessantly  attacked  the  Church, 
to  usurp  her  rights  and  tread  her 
liberties  under  foot.  The  heart 
bleeds  to  see  this  mother  so  often 
oppressed  with  anguish  and  woes 
unutterable.  However,  triumph- 
ing over  every  obstacle,  over  all 
violence,  and  all  tyrannies,  she 
pitched  her  peaceful  tents  more 
and  more  widely  ;  she  saved  from 
disaster  the  glorious  patrimony  of 
arts,  history,  science,  and  letters ; 
and  imbuing  deeply  the  whole 
body  of  society  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  she  created  Christian 
civilization  —  that  civilization  to 
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which  the  nations,  subjected  to 
its  beneficent  influence,  owe  the 
equity  of  their  laws,  the  mildness 
of  their  manners,  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  pity  for  the  afflicted 
and  the  poor,  respect  for  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  all  men,  and 
thereby,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
amid  the  fluctuations  of  human 
affairs,  that  calm  of  social  life 
which  springs  from  the  just  and 
prudent  alliance  between  justice 
and  liberty. 

Those  proofs  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  Church  are  as 
striking  and  sublime  as  they  have 
been  enduring.  Nevertheless,  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  during 
the  first  centuries,  so  in  those 
nearer  our  own,  we  see  the  Church 
assailed  more  harshly,  in  a  certain 
sense  at  least,  and  more  distress- 
ingly than  ever.  Through  a  series 
of  well-known  historical  causes, 
the  pretended  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt ;  and,  determining 
to  strike  straight  into  the  heart  of 
the  Church,  audaciously  attacked 
the  Papacy.  It  broke  the  precious 
link  of  the  ancient  unity  of  faith 
and  authority,  which,  multiplying 
a  hundredfold,  power,  prestige, 
and  glory,  thanks  to  the  harmoni- 
ous pursuit  of  the  same  objects, 
united  all  nations  under  one  staff 
and  one  shepherd.  This  unity  be- 
ing broken,  a  pernicious  principle 
of  disintegration  was  introduced 
among  all  ranks  of  Christians. 


We  do  not,  indeed,  hereby  pre- 
tend to  afiirm  that  from  the  be- 
ginning there  was  a  set  purpose  of 
destroying  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  heart  of  society ;  but 
by  refusing,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  eff'ective  cause  and 
bond  of  unity,  and  by  proclaim- 
ing, on  the  other,  the  principle  of 
private  judgment,  the  divine  struc- 
ture of  faith  was  shaken  to  its 
deepest  foundations  and  the  way 
was  opened  to  infinite  variations, 
to  doubts  and  denials  of  the  most 
important  things,  to  an  extent 
which  the  innovators  themselves 
had  not  foreseen.  The  way  was 
opened.  Then  came  the  con- 
temptuous and  mocking  philoso- 
phism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  advanced  farther.  It  turned 
to  ridicule  the  sacred  canon  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  rejected  the 
entire  system  of  revealed  truths, 
with  the  purpose  of  being  able  ul- 
timately to  root  out  from  the  con- 
science of  the  people  all  religious 
belief  and  stifling  within  it  the 
last  breath  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  from  this  source 
that  have  flowed  rationalism,  pan- 
theism, naturalism,  and  material- 
ism—  poisonous  and  destructive 
systems  which,  under  different 
appearances,  renew  the  ancient 
errors  triumphantly  refuted  by  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
so  that  the  pride  of  modern  times, 
by  excessive  confidence  in  its  own 
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light,  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness ;  and,  like  paganism,  sub- 
sisted thenceforth  on  fancies,  even 
concerning  the  attributes  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  immortal  des- 
tinies which  constitute  our  glo- 
rious heritage. 

The  struggle  against  the  Church 
thus  took  on  a  more  serious  char- 
acter than  in  the  past,  no  less 
because  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
assault  than  because  of  its  univer- 
sality. Contemporary  unbelief 
does  not  confine  itself  to  denying 
or  doubting  articles  of  faith.  What 
it  combats  is  the  whole  body  of 
principles  which  sacred  revelation 
and  sound  philosophy  maintain ; 
those  fundamental  and  holy  princi- 
ples,which  teach  man  the  supreme 
object  of  his  earthly  life,  which 
keep  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  which  inspire  his  heart 
with  courage  and  resignation,  and 
which,  in  promising  him  incor- 
ruptible justice  and  perfect  happi- 
ness beyond  the  tomb,  enables 
him  to  subject  time  to  eternity, 
earth  to  heaven.  But  what  takes 
the  place  of  these  principles  which 
form  the  incomparable  strength 
bestowed  by  faith?  A  frightful 
scepticism,  which  chills  the  heart 
and  stifles  in  the  consciences  every 
magnanimous  aspiration. 

This  system  of  practical  athe- 
ism must  necessarily  cause,  as  in 
point  of  fact  it  does,  a  profound 
disorder  in  the  domain  of  morals, 
for,  as   the  greatest  philosophers 


of  antiquity  have  declared,  relig- 
ion is  the  chief  foundation  of  jus- 
tice and  virtue.  When  the  bonds 
are  broken  which  unite  man  to 
God,  who  is  the  Sovereign  Leg- 
islator and  Universal  Judge,  a 
mere  phantom  of  morality  re- 
mains ;  a  morality  which  is  purely 
civic  and,  as  it  is  termed,  inde- 
pendent, which,  abstracting  from 
the  Eternal  Mind  and  the  laws  of 
God,  descends  inevitably  till  it 
reaches  the  ultimate  conclusion  of 
making  a  man  a  law  unto  himself. 
Incapable,  in  consequence,  of 
rising  on  the  wings  of  Christian 
hope  to  the  goods  of  the  world 
beyond,  man  will  seek  a  material 
satisfaction  in  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  There  will 
be  excited  in  him  a  thirst  for 
pleasure,  a  desire  for  riches,  and 
an  eager  quest  of  rapid  and  un- 
limited wealth,  even  at  the  cost 
of  justice.  There  will  be  en- 
kindled in  him  every  ambition 
and  a  feverish  and  frenzied  desire 
to  gratify  them  even  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  he  will  be  swayed  by 
a  contempt  for  right  and  public 
authority,  as  well  as  by  licentious- 
ness of  life  which,  when  the  con- 
dition becomes  general,  will  mark 
the  real  decay  of  society. 

Perhaps  We  may  be  accused  of 
exaggerating  the  sad  consequences 
of  the  disorders  of  which  We  speak. 
No  ;  for  the  reality  is  before  Our 
eyes,  and  warrants  but  too  truly 
Our  forebodings.     It  is  manifest 
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that  if  there  is  not  some  better- 
ment soon,  the  bases  of  society 
will  crumble  and  drag  down  with 
them  the  great  and  eternal  princi- 
ples of  law  and  morality. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  that  the  social 
body,  beginning  with  the  family, 
is  suffering  such  serious  evils. 
For  the  lay  State,  forgetting  its 
limitations  and  the  essential  ob- 
ject of  the  authority  which  it 
wields,  has  laid  its  hands  on  the 
marriage  bond  to  profane  it,  and 
has  stripped  it  of  its  religious 
character ;  it  has  dared  as  much 
as  it  could  in  the  matter  of  that 
natural  right  which  parents  pos- 
sess to  educate  their  children,  and 
in  many  countries  it  has  destroyed 
the  stability  of  marriage  by  giving 
a  legal  sanction  to  the  licentious 
institution  of  divorce.  All  know 
the  result  of  these  attacks.  More 
than  words  can  tell,  they  have 
multiplied  marriages  which  are 
prompted  only  by  shameful  pas- 
sions, which  are  speedily  dissolved 
and  which,  at  times,  bring  about 
bloody  tragedies,  at  others  the 
most  shocking  infidelities.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  innocent  offspring 
of  these  unions,  the  children  who 
are  abandoned,  or  whose  morals 
are  corrupted  on  one  side  by  the 
bad  example  of  the  parents,  on 
the  other  by  the  poison  which  the 
officially  lay  State  constantly  pours 
into  their  hearts. 

Along    with    the    family,    the 


political  and  social  order  is  also 
endangered  by  doctrines  which 
ascribe  a  false  origin  to  authority, 
and  which  have  corrupted  the 
genuine  conception  of  govern- 
ment. For  if  sovereign  authority 
is  derived  formally  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  and  not  from 
God,  who  is  the  supreme  and 
Eternal  Principle  of  all  power,  it 
loses  in  the  eyes  of  the  governed 
its  most  august  characteristic,  and 
degenerates  into  an  artificial  sov- 
ereignty which  rests  on  unstable 
and  shifting  bases,  namely,  the 
will  of  those  from  whom  it  is  said 
to  be  derived.  Do  we  not  see 
the  consequences  of  this  error  in 
the  carrying  out  of  our  laws  ?  Too 
often  these  laws,  instead  of  being 
sound  reason  formulated  in  writ- 
ing, are  but  the  expression  of  the 
power  of  the  greater  number  and 
the  will  of  the  predominant  po- 
litical party.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mob  is  cajoled  in  seeking  to  sat- 
isfy its  desires;  that  a  loose  rein 
is  given  to  popular  passion,  even 
when  it  disturbs  the  laboriously 
acquired  tranquillity  of  the  State, 
when  the  disorder  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity can  only  be  quelled  by 
violent  measures  and  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

Consequent  upon  the  repudia- 
tion of  those  Christian  principles 
which  had  contributed  so  effi- 
caciously to  unite  the  nations 
in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
and  to   bring  all  humanity   into 
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one  great  family,  there  has  arisen 
little  by  little  in  the  interna- 
tional order,  a  system  of  jealous 
egoism,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  nations  now  watch  each  other, 
if  not  with  hate,  at  least  with  the 
suspicion  of  rivals.  Hence,  in 
their  great  undertakings  they  lose 
sight  of  the  lofty  principles  of 
morality  and  justice  and  forget 
the  protection  which  the  feeble 
and  the  oppressed  have  a  right  to 
demand.  In  the  desire  by  which 
they  are  actuated  to  increase  their 
national  riches,  they  regard  only 
the  opportunity  which  circum- 
stances afford,  the  advantages  of 
successful  enterprises,  and  the 
tempting  bait  of  an  accomplished 
fact,  sure  that  no  one  will  trouble 
them  in  the  name  of  right  or  the 
respect  which  right  can  claim. 
Such  are  the  fatal  principles  which 
have  consecrated  material  power 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  world 
and  to  them  is  to  be  imputed  the 
limitless  increase  of  military  es- 
tablishments, and  that  armed 
peace,  which,  in  many  respects,  is 
equivalent  to  a  disastrous  war. 

This  lamentable  confusion  in 
the  realm  of  ideas  has  produced 
restlessness  among  the  people,  out- 
breaks, andj  the  general  spirit  of 
rebellion.  From  these  have  sprung 
the  frequent  popular  agitations 
and  disorders  of  our  times  which 
are  only  the  preludes  of  much 
more  terrible  disorders  in  the  fu- 
ture.    The   miserable  condition, 


also,  of  a  large  part  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  assuredly  merit  our 
assistance,  furnishes  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  the  designs  of 
scheming  agitators,  and  especially 
of  socialist  factions,  which  hold 
out  to  the  humbler  classes  the 
most  extravagant  promises  and 
use  them  to  carry  out  the  most 
dreadful  projects. 

Those  who  start  on  a  dangerous 
descent  are  soon  hurled  down  in 
spite  of  themselves  into  the  abyss. 
Prompted  by  an  inexorable  logic, 
a  society  of  veritable  criminals 
has  been  organized,  which,  at  its 
very  first  appearance,  has,  by  its 
savage  character,  startled  the 
world.  Thanks  to  the  solidarity 
of  its  construction  and  its  interna- 
tional ramifications,  it  has  already 
attempted  its  wicked  work,  for  it 
stands  in  fear  of  nothing  and  re- 
coils before  no  danger.  Repudi- 
ating all  union  with  society,  and 
cynically  scoffing  at  law,  religion, 
and  morality,  its  adepts  have 
adopted  the  name  of  Anarchists, 
and  propose  to  utterly  subvert  the 
actual  conditions  of  society  by 
making  use  of  every  means  that  a 
blind  and  savage  passion  can  sug- 
gest. And  as  society  draws  its 
unity  and  its  life  from  the  au- 
thority which  governs  it,  so  it  is 
against  authority  that  anarchy  di- 
rects its  efforts.  Who  does  not 
feel  a  thrill  of  horror,  indignation 
and  pity  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  many  victims  that  of  late  have 
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fallen  beneath  its  blows,  empe- 
rors, empresses,  kings,  presidents 
of  powerful  republics,  whose  only- 
crime  was  the  sovereign  power 
with  which  they  were  invested  ? 

In  presence  of  the  immensity 
of  the  evils  which  overwhelm  so- 
ciety and  the  perils  which  men- 
ace it.  Our  duty  compels  Us  to 
again  warn  all  men  of  good  will, 
especially  those  who  occupy  ex- 
alted positions,  and  to  conjure 
them  as  We  now  do,  to  devise 
what  remedies  the  situation  calls 
for  and  with  prudent  energy  to 
apply  them  without  delay. 

First  of  all,  it  behooves  them 
to  inquire  what  remedies  are 
needed,  and  to  examine  well  their 
potency  in  the  present  needs. 
We  have  extolled  liberty  and  its 
advantages  to  the  skies,  and  have 
proclaimed  it  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  and  an  incomparable  in- 
strument of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  will  be  most  fruitful  in  good 
results.  But  facts  have  clearly 
shown  us  that  it  does  not  possess 
the  power  which  is  attributed  to 
it.  Economic  conflicts,  struggles 
of  the  classes  are  surging  around 
us  like  a  conflagration  on  all  sides, 
and  there  is  no  promise  of  the 
dawn  of  the  day  of  public  tran- 
quillity. In  point  of  fact,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  does  not  see 
it,  liberty  as  it  is  now  understood, 
that  is  to  say,  a  liberty  granted 
indiscriminately  to  truth  and  to 
error,  to  good  and  to  evil,  ends 


only  in  destroying  all  that  is  no- 
ble, generous  and  holy,  and  in 
opening  the  gates  still  wider  to 
crime,  to  suicide  and  to  a  multi- 
tude of  the  most  degrading  pas- 
sions. 

The  doctrine  is  also  taught  that 
the  development  of  public  in- 
struction, by  making  the  people 
more  polished  and  more  enlight- 
ened, would  suffice  as  a  check  to 
unhealthy  tendencies  and  to  keep 
man  in  the  ways  of  uprightness 
and  probity.  But  a  hard  reality 
has  made  us  feel  every  day  more 
and  more  of  how  little  avail  is 
instruction  without  religion  and 
morality.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  inexperience,  and  of 
the  promptings  of  bad  passion, 
the  mind  of  youth  is  enthralled 
by  the  perverse  teachings  of  the 
day.  It  absorbs  all  the  errors 
which  an  unbridled  press  does 
not  hesitate  to  sow  broadcast  and 
which  depraves  the  mind  and  the 
will  of  youth  and  foments  in  them 
that  spirit  of  pride  and  insubordi- 
nation which  so  often  troubles  the 
peace  of  families  and  cities. 

So  also  was  confidence  reposed 
in  the  progress  of  science.  In- 
deed the  century  which  has  just 
closed,  has  witnessed  progress 
that  was  great,  unexpected,  stu- 
pendous. But  is  it  true  that  it 
has  given  us  all  the  fulness  and 
healthfulness  of  fruitage  that  so 
many  expected  from  it.  Doubt- 
less   the    discoveries    of  science 
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have  opened  new  horizons  to  the 
mind ;  it  has  widened  the  empire 
of  man  over  the  forces  of  matter, 
and  human  life  has  been  ameho- 
rated  in  many  ways  through  its 
instrumentaUty.  Nevertheless, 

everyone  feels  and  many  admit 
that  the  results  have  not  corres- 
ponded to  the  hopes  that  were 
cherished.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
especially  when  we  cast  our  eyes 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
status  of  the  world  as  well  as  on 
the  records  of  criminality,  when 
we  hear  the  dull  murmurs  which 
arise  frbm  the  depths,  or  when 
we  witness  the  predominance 
which  might  have  won  over  right. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  throng  who 
are  a  prey  to  every  misery,  a  su- 
perficial glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  world  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  indefinable  sorrow 
which  weighs  upon  souls  and  the 
immense  void  which  is  in  human 
hearts.  Man  may  subject  nature 
to  his  sway,  but  matter  cannot 
give  him  what  it  has  not,  and  to 
the  questions  which  most  deeply 
affect  our  gravest  interests  human 
science  gives  no  reply.  The 
thirst  for  truth,  for  good,  for  the 
infinite,  which  devours  us,  has  not 
been  slaked,  nor  have  the  joys 
and  riches  of  earth,  nor  the  in- 
crease of  the  comforts  of  life 
ever  soothed  the  anguish  which 
tortures  the  heart.  Are  we  then 
to  despise  and  fling  aside  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  from  the 


study  of  science,  from  civilization 
and  the  wise  and  sweet  use  of  our 
liberty  ?  Assuredly  not.  On  the 
contray,  we  must  hold  them  in 
the  highest  esteem,  guard  them 
and  make  them  grow  as  a  treas- 
ure of  great  price,  for  they  are 
means  which  of  their  nature  are 
good,  designed  by  God  Himself, 
and  ordained  by  the  Infinite 
Goodness  and  Wisdom  for  the 
use  and  advantage  of  the  human 
race.  But  we  must  subordinate 
the  use  of  them  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Creator,  and  so  employ 
them  as  never  to  eliminate  the 
religious  element  in  which  their 
real  advantage  resides,  for  it  is 
that  which  bestows  on  them  a 
special  value  and  renders  them 
really  fruitful.  Such  is  the  secret 
of  the  problem.  When  an  organ- 
ism perishes  and  corrupts,  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  ceased  to  be  under 
the  action  of  the  causes  which 
had  given  it  its  form  and  consti- 
tution. To  make  it  healthy  and 
flourishing  again  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  it  to  the  vivifying  action 
of  those  same  causes.  So  society 
in  its  foolhardy  effort  to  escape 
from  God  has  rejected  the  divine 
order  and  revelation  ;  and  it  is 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  salutary 
efficacy  of  Christianity  which  is 
manifestly  the  most  solid  guaran- 
tee of  order,  the  strongest  boijd 
of  fraternity  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  public  and  private 
virtue. 
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This  sacrilegious  divorce  has  re- 
sulted in  bringing  about  the 
trouble  which  now  disturbs  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  the  pale  of 
the  Church  which  this  lost  society 
must  reenter,  if  it  wishes  to  re- 
cover its  well-being,  its  repose 
and  its  salvation. 

Just  as  Christianity  cannot 
penetrate  in  the  soul  without 
making  it  better,  so  it  cannot  en- 
ter into  public  life  without  estab- 
lishing order.  With  the  idea  of 
a  God  who  governs  all,  who  is 
infinitely  wise,  good  and  just,  the 
idea  of  duty  seizes  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  It  assuages 
sorrow,  it  calms  hatred,  it  en- 
genders heroes.  If  it  has  trans- 
formed pagan  society — and  that 
transformation  was  a  veritable 
resurrection — for  barbarism  dis- 
appeared in  proportion  as  Chris- 
tianity extended  its  sway,  so,  after 
the  terrible  shocks  which  unbelief 
has  given  to  the  world  in  our 
days,  it  will  be  able  to  put  that 
world  again  on  the  true  road,  and 
bring  back  to  order  the  States 
and  peoples  of  modern  times. 
But  the  return  to  Christianity  will 
not  be  efficacious  and  complete  if 
it  does  not  restore  the  world  to  a 
sincere  love  of  the  one  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
In  the  Catholic  Church  Christian- 
ity is  incarnate.  It  identifies  it- 
self with  that  perfect,  spiritual, 
and  in  its  own  order,  sovereign 
society, which  is  the  mystical  body 


of  Jesus  Christ  and  which  has  for 
its  visible  head  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, successor  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  the  continuation  of 
the  mission  of  the  Saviour,  the 
daughter  and  the  heiress  of  His 
Redemption.  It  has  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  has  defended  it  at  the 
price  of  its  blood,  and  strong  in 
the  Divine  assistance,  and  of  that 
immortality  which  have  been 
promised  it,  it  makes  no  terms 
with  error,  but  remains  faithful  to 
the  commands  which  it  has  re- 
ceived to  carry  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  'uttermost 
limits  of  the  world  and  to  the  end 
of  time,  and  to  protect  it  in  its 
inviolable  integrity.  Legitimate 
dispensatrix  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel  it  does  not  reveal  its- 
self  only  as  the  consoler  and  re- 
deemer of  souls,  but  it  is  still 
more  the  internal  source  of  justice 
and  charity,  and  the  propagator 
as  well  as  the  guardian  of  true 
liberty,  and  of  that  equality  which 
alone  is  possible  here  below.  In 
applying  the  doctrine  of  its  Di- 
vine Founder,  it  maintains  a  wise 
equilibrium  and  marks  the  true 
limits  between  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  society.  The  equal- 
ity which  it  proclaims  does  not 
destroy  the  distinction  between 
the  different  social  classes.  It 
keeps  them  intact,  as  nature  itself 
demands,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
anarchy  of  reason  emancipated 
from  faith,  and  abandoned  to  its 
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own  devices.  The  liberty  which 
it  gives  in  no  wise  conflicts  which 
the  rights  of  truth,  because  those 
rights  are  superior  to  the  demands 
of  liberty.  Nor  does  it  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  justice,  because 
those  rights  are  superior  to  the 
claims  of  mere  numbers  or  power. 
Nor  does  it  assail  the  rights  of 
God  because  they  are  superior  to 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

In  the  domestic  circle,  the 
Church  is  no  less  fruitful  in  good 
results.  For  not  only  does  it 
oppose  the  nefarious  machinations 
which  incredulity  resorts  to  in  or- 
der to  attack  the  life  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  it  prepares  and  protects 
the  union  and  stability  of  mar- 
riage, whose  honor,  fidelity,  and 
holiness  it  guards  and  develops. 
At  the  same  time  it  sustains  and 
cements  the  civil  and  political 
order  by  giving  on  one  side  most 
efficacious  aid  to  authority,  and 
on  the  other  by  showing  itself 
favorable  to  the  wise  reforms  and 
the  just  aspirations  of  the  classes 
that  are  governed  ;  by  imposing 
respect  for  rulers  and  enjoining 
whatever  obedience  is  due  to 
them,  and  by  defending  unwaver- 
ingly the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
the  human  conscience.  And  thus 
it  is  that  the  people  who  are  sub- 
ject to  her  influence  have  no  fear 
of  oppression  because  she  checks 
in  their  efforts  the  rulers  who 
seek  to  govern  as  tyrants. 

Fully    aware     of    this     divine 


power,  We,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  Our  Pontificate,  have 
endeavored  to  place  in  the  clear- 
est light  the  benevolent  designs  of 
the  Church  and  to  increase  as  far 
as  possible,  along  with  the  treas- 
ures of  her  doctrine  the  field  of 
her  salutary  action.  Such  has 
been  the  object  of  the  principal 
acts  of  Our  Pontificate,  notably 
in  the  Encyclicals  on  Christian 
Philosophy,  on  Human  Liberty, 
on  Christian  Marriage,  on  Free- 
masonry, on  The  Powers  of  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  Christian  Con- 
stitution of  the  States,  on  Social- 
ism, on  the  Labor  Question,  and 
the  Duties  of  Christian  Citizens 
and  other  analogous  subjects.  But 
the  ardent  desire  of  Our  soul  has 
not  been  merely  to  illumine  the 
mind.  We  have  endeavored  to 
move  and  to  purify  hearts  by  mak- 
ing use  of  all  Our  powers  to  cause 
Christian  virtue  to  flourish  among 
the  peoples.  For  that  reason  We 
have  never  ceased  to  bestow  en- 
couragement and  counsel  in  order 
to  elevate  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  goods  of  the  world  beyond  ; 
to  enable  them  to  subject  the  body 
to  the  soul ;  their  earthly  life  to 
the  heavenly  one ;  man  to  God. 
Blessed  by  the  Lord,  Our  word  has 
been  able  to  increase  and  to 
strengthen  the  convictions  of  a 
great  number  of  men  ;  to  throw 
light  on  their  minds  in  the  diffi- 
cult questions  of  the  day ;  to 
stimulate  their   zeal   and   to   ad- 
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vance   the   various   works   which 
have  been  undertaken. 

It  is  especially  for  the  disinher- 
ited classes  that  these  works  have 
been  inaugurated,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  every  country, 
as  is  evident  from  the  increase  of 
Christian  charity  which  has  always 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
its  favorite  field  of  action.  If  the 
harvest  has  not  been  abundant, 
Venerable  Brothers,  let  us  adore 
God  who  is  mysteriously  just  and 
beg  Him  at  the  same  time  to 
have  pity  on  the  blindness  of  so 
many  souls,  to  whom  unhappily 
the  terrifying  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle may  be  addressed  :  ' '  The  god 
of  this  world  has  blinded  the 
minds  of  unbelievers,  that  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  of  the  glory 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,  should  not  shine  to  them." 
2  Corinthians  4  :   4. 

The  more  the  Catholic  Church 
devotes  itself  to  extend  its  zeal 
for  the  moral  and  material  ad- 
vancement of  the  peoples,  the 
more  the  children  of  darkness 
arise  in  hatred  against  it  and  have 
recourse  to  every  means  in  their 
power  to  tarnish  its  divine  beauty 
and  paralyze  its  action  of  life-giv- 
ing reparation.  How  many  false 
reasonings  have  they  not  made 
and  how  many  calumnies  have 
they  not  spread  against  it !  Among 
their  most  perfidious  devices  is 
that  which  consists  in  repeating 
to  the  ignorant  masses  and  to  sus- 


picious governments  that  the 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  science,  that  it  is  hostile  to  lib- 
erty, that  the  rights  of  the  State 
are  usurped  by  it  and  that  poli- 
tics is  a  field  which  it  is  con- 
stantly invading.  Such  are  the 
mad  accusations  that  have  been  a 
thousand  times  repudiated  and  a 
thousand  times  refuted  by  sound 
reason  and  by  history  and,  in 
in  fact  by  every  man  who  has  a 
heart  for  honesty  and  a  mind  for 
truth. 

The  Church  the  enemy  of 
knowledge  and  instruction  !  With- 
out  doubt  she  is  the  vigilant  guar- 
dian of  revealed  dogma,  but  it  is 
this  very  vigilance  which  prompts 
her  to  protect  science  and  to 
favor  the  wise  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  No ;  in  submitting  his 
mind  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Word,  who  is  the  supreme  truth 
from  whom  all  truths  must  flow, 
man  will  in  no  wise  contradict 
what  reason  discovers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  light  which  will 
come  to  him  from  the  Divine 
Word  will  give  more  power  and 
more  clearness  to  the  human  intel- 
lect, because  it  will  preserve  it 
from  a  thousand  uncertainties  and 
errors.  Besides,  nineteen  centu- 
ries of  a  glory  achieved  by  Catho- 
licism in  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing amply  suffice  to  refute  this 
calumny.  It  is  to  the  Catholic 
Church  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
merit  of  having  propagated  and 
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defended  Christian  philosophy, 
without  which  the  world  would, 
still  be  buried  in  the  darkness  of 
pagan  superstitions  and  in  the 
most  abject  barbarism.  It  has 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  all 
generations  the  precious  treasure 
of  literature  and  of  the  ancient 
sciences.  It  has  opened  the  first 
schools  for  the  people  and  crowd- 
ed the  universities  which  still 
exist,  or  whose  glory  is  perpetu- 
ated even  to  our  own  days.  It 
has  inspired  the  loftiest,  the  pur- 
est and  the  most  glorious  litera- 
ture, while  it  has  gathered  under 
its  protection  men  whose  genius 
in  the  arts  has  never  been 
eclipsed. 

The  Church  the  enemy  of  lib- 
erty !  Ah,  how  they  travesty  the 
idea  of  liberty  which  has  for  its 
object  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  God's  gifts  when  they  make 
use  of  its  name  to  justify  its 
abuse  and  excess  !  What  do  we 
mean  by  liberty  ?  Does  it  mean 
the  exemption  from  all  laws,  the 
deliverance  from  all  restraint  and, 
as  a  corollary,  the  right  to  take 
man's  caprice  as  a  guide  in  all  our 
actions  ?  Such  liberty  the  Church 
certainly  reproves,  and  good  and 
honest  men  reprove  it  likewise. 
But  do  they  mean  by  liberty  the 
rational  faculty  to  do  good,  mag- 
nanimously, without  check  or  hin- 
drance, and  according  to  the  rules 
which  eternal  justice  has  estab- 
lished?     That   liberty    which    is 


the  only  liberty  worthy  of  man, 
the  only  one  useful  to  society, 
none  favors  or  encourages  or  pro- 
tects more  than  the  Church.  By 
the  force  of  its  doctrine  and  the 
efficaciousness  of  its  action  the 
Church  has  freed  humanity  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  in  preaching  to 
the  world  the  great  law  of  equality 
and  human  fraternity.  .  In  every 
age  it  has  defended  the  feeble  and 
the  oppressed  against  the  arrogant 
denomination  of  the  strong.  It 
has  demanded  liberty  of  Christian 
conscience  while  pouring  out  in 
torrents  the  blood  of  its  martyrs  ; 
it  has  restored  to  the  child  and  to 
the  woman  the  dignity  and  the 
noble  prerogatives  of  their  nature 
in  making  them  share  by  virtue 
of  the  same  right  that  reverence 
and  justice  which  is  their  due,  and 
it  has  largely  contributed,  both  to 
introduce  and  maintain  civil  and 
political  liberty  in  the  heart  of  the 
nations. 

The  Church  the  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  the  State  !  The  Church 
invading  the  political  domain ! 
Why,  the  Church  knows  and 
teaches  that  her  Divine  Founder 
has  commanded  us  to  give  to 
Caesar  what  is  Caesar's  and  to 
God  what  is  God's,  and  that  He 
has  thus  sanctioned  the  immutable 
principle  of  an  enduring  distinc- 
tion between  those  two  powers 
which  are  both  sovereign  in  their 
respective  spheres,  a  distinction 
which  is  most  pregnant  in  its  con- 
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sequences  and  eminently  condu- 
cive to  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  In  its  spirit  of 
charity  it  is  a  stranger  to  every 
hostile  design  against  the  State.  It 
aims  only  at  making  these  two 
powers  go  side  by  side  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  same  object, 
namely,  for  man  and  for  human 
society,  but  by  different  ways  and 
in  conformity  with  the  noble  plan 
which  has  been  assigned  for  its 
divine  mission.  Would  to  God 
that  its  action  was  received  with- 
out mistrust  and  without  suspicion. 
It  could  not  fail  to  multiply  the 
numberless  benefits  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  To  accuse 
the  Church  of  ambitious  views  is 
only  to  repeat  the  ancient  cal- 
umny, a  calumny  which  its  power- 
ful enemies  have  more  than  once 
employed  as  a  pretext  to  conceal 
their  own  purposes  of  oppression. 

Far  from  oppressing  the  State, 
history  clearly  shows  when  it  is 
read  without  prejudice  that  the 
Church,  like  its  Divine  Founder, 
has  been,  on  the  contrary,  most 
commonly  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice.  The  reason  is 
that  its  power  rests  not  on  the 
force  of  arms  but  on  the  strength 
of  thought  and  of  truth. 

It  is  therefore  assuredly  with 
malignant  purpose  that  they  hurl 
against  the  Church  accusations 
like  these.  It  is  a  pernicious  and 
disloyal  work,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  above  all  others  a  certain 


sect  of  darkness  is  engaged,  a  sect 
which  human  society  these  many 
years  carries  within  itself  and 
which  like  a  deadly  poison  de- 
stroys its  happiness,  its  fecundity 
and  its  life.  Abiding  personifica- 
tion of  the  revolution,  it  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  retrogressive  society 
whose  object  is  to  exercise  an 
occult  suzerainty  over  the  estab- 
lished order,  and  whose  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  make  war  against  God 
and  against  His  Church.  There 
is  no  need  of  naming  it,  for  all 
will  recognize  in  these  traits  the 
society  of  Freemasons,  of  which 
We  have  already  spoken,  expressly 
in  Our  Encyclical,  Humanum 
Genus,  of  April  20,  1884.  While 
denouncing  its  destructive  ten- 
dency, its  erroneous  teachings, 
and  its  wicked  purpose  of  embrac- 
ing in  its  far-reaching  grasp  almost 
all  nations,  and  uniting  itself  to 
other  sects  which  its  secret  influ- 
ence puts  in  motion,  directing 
first  and  afterwards  retaining  its 
members  by  the  advantages  which 
it  procures  for  them,  bending  gov- 
ernments to  its  will,  sometimes 
by  promises  and  sometimes  by 
threats,  it  has  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing all  classes  of  society,  and 
forms  an  invisible  and  irrespon- 
sible state  existing  within  the 
legitimate  state.  Full  of  the  spirit  of 
Satan  who,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  knows  how  to  trans- 
form himself  at  need  into  an  angel 
of  light,  it  gives  prominence  to  its 
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humanitarian  object,  but  it  sacri- 
fices everything  to  its  sectarian 
purpose  and  protests  that  it  has  no 
political  aim,  while  in  reality  it 
exercises  the  most  profound  action 
on  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive life  of  the  nations,  and  while 
loudly  professing  its  respect  for 
authority  and  even  for  religion, 
has  for  its  ultimate  purpose,  as  its 
own  statutes  declare,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  authority  as  well  as  of 
the  priesthood,  both  of  which  it 
holds  up  as  the  enemies  of 
liberty. 

It  becomes  more  evident  day 
by  day  that  it  is  to  the  inspiration 
and  the  assistance  of  this  sect  that 
we  must  attribute  in  great  measure 
the  continual  troubles  with  which 
the  Church  is  harassed,  as  well  as 
the  recrudescence  of  the  attacks 
to  which  it  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected. For  the  simultaneousness 
of  the  assaults  in  the  persecutions 
which  have  so  suddenly  burst  upon 
us  in  these  later  times,  like  a  storm 
from  a  clear  sky,  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  cause  proportionate 
to  the  effect ;  the  uniformity  of 
means  employed  to  inaugurate  this 
persecution,  namely,  the  press, 
public  assemblies,  theatrical  pro- 
ductions ;  the  employment  in 
every  country  of  the  same  arms,  to 
wit,  calumny  and  public  uprisings, 
all  this  betrays  clearly  the  iden- 
tity of  purpose  and  a  programme 
drawn  up  by  one  and  the  same 
central  direction.     All  this  is  only 


a  simple  episode  of  a  prearranged 
plan  carried  out  on  a  constantly 
widening  field  to  multiply  the 
ruins  of  which  we  speak.  Thus 
they  are  endeavoring  by  every 
means  in  their  power  first  to  re- 
strict and  then  to  completely  ex- 
clude religious  instruction  from 
the  schools  so  as  to  make  the  ris- 
ing generation  unbelievers  or  in- 
different to  all  religion  ;  as  they 
are  endeavoring  by  the  daily  press 
to  combat  the  morality  of  the 
Church  to  ridicule  its  practices 
and  its  solemnities.  It  is  only 
natural,  consequently,  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  whose  mission 
is  to  preach  religion  and  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  should  be  as- 
sailed with  a  special  fierceness.  In 
taking  it  as  the  object  of  their  at- 
tacks this  sect  aims  at  diminishing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  its  pres- 
tige and  its  authority.  Already 
their  audacity  grows  hour  by  hour 
in  proportion  as  it  flatters  itself 
that  it  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
It  puts  a  malignant  interpretation 
on  all  the  acts  of  the  clergy,  bases 
suspicion  upon  the  slenderest 
proofs  and  overwhelms  it  with  the 
vilest  accusations.  Thus  new 
prejudices  are  added  to  those  with 
which  the  clergy  are  already  over- 
whelmed, such  for  example  as  their 
subjection  to  military  service, 
which  is  such  a  great  obstacle  for 
the  preparation  for  the  priesthood, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical patrimony  which  the  pious 
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generosity     of   the    faithful   had 
founded. 

As  regards  the  religious  orders 
and  religious  congregations,  the 
practice  of  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels made  them  the  glory  of  so- 
ciety and  the  glory  of  religion. 
These  very  things  rendered  them 
more  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  and  were 
the  reasons  why  they  were  fiercely 
denounced  and  held  up  to  con- 
tempt and  hatred.  It  is  a  great 
grief  for  Us  to  recall  here  the 
odious  measures  which  were  so 
undeserved  and  so  strongly  con- 
demned by  all  honest  men  by 
which  the  members  of  religious 
orders  were  lately  overwhelmed. 
Nothing  was  of  avail  to  save  them, 
neither  the  integrity  of  their  life 
which  their  enemies  were  unable 
to  assail,  nor  the  right  which 
authorizes  all  natural  associations 
entered  into  for  an  honorable  pur- 
pose, nor  the  right  of  the  consti- 
tutions which  loudly  proclaimed 
their  freedom  to  enter  into  those 
organizations,  nor  the  favor  of  the 
people  who  were  so  grateful  for 
the  precious  services  rendered  in 
the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  and  in 
agriculture,  and  for  the  charity 
which  poured  itself  out  upon  the 
most  numerous  and  poorest  classes 
of  society.  And  hence  it  is  that 
these  men  and  women  who  them- 
selves had  sprung  from  the  people 
and  who  had  spontaneously  re- 
nounced all  the  joys  of  family  to 


consecrate  to  the  good  of  their 
fellow-men,  in  those  peaceful  asso- 
ciations, their. youth,  their  talent, 
their  strength  and  their  lives,  were 
treated  as  malefactors,  as  if  they 
had  formed  criminal  associations, 
and  have  been  excluded  from  the 
common  and  prescriptive  rights  at 
the  very  time  when  men  are  speak- 
ing loudest  of  liberty.  We  must 
not  be  astonished  that  the  most 
beloved  children  are  struck  when 
the  father  himself,  that  is  to  say, 
the  head  of  Catholicism,  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  is  no  better 
treated.  The  facts  are  known  to 
all.  Stripped  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  and  consequently  of 
that  independence  which  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  his  universal 
and  divine  mission ;  forced  in 
Rome  itself  to  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  dwelling  because  the 
enemy  has  laid  siege  to  him  on 
every  side,  he  has  been  compelled, 
in  spite  of  the  derisive  assurances 
of  respect  and  of  the  precarious 
promises  of  liberty,  to  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  existence  which 
is  unjust  and  unworthy  of  his 
exalted  ministry.  We  know  only 
too  well  the  difficulties  that  are 
each  instant  created  to  thwart  his 
intentions  and  to  outrage  his  dig- 
nity. It  only  goes  to  prove  what 
is  every  day  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, that  it  is  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  which 
little  by  little  they  aim  at  destroy- 
ing when  they  attack  the  temporal 
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power  of  the  Papacy.  Those  who 
are  the  real  authors  of  this  spolia- 
tion have  not  hesitated  to  con- 
fess it. 

Judging  by  the  consequences 
which  have  followed,  this  action 
was  not  only  impolitic,  but  was 
an  attack  on  society  itself;  for 
the  assaults  that  are  made  upon 
religion  are  so  many  blows  struck 
at  the  very  heart  of  society. 

In  making  man  a  being  des- 
tined to  live  in  society,  God  in 
His  providence  has  also  founded 
the  Church,  which  as  the  holy 
text  expresses  it.  He  has  estab- 
lished on  Mount  Zion  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a  light  which, 
with  its  life-giving  rays,  would 
cause  the  principle  of  life  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  various  degrees  of 
human  society  by  giving  it  di- 
vinely inspired  laws,  by  means  of 
which  society  might  establish  it- 
self in  that  order  which  would  be 
most  conducive  to  its  welfare. 
Hence  in  proportion  as  society 
separates  itself  from  the  Church, 
which  is  an  important  element  in 
its  strength,  by  so  much  does  it 
decline,  or  its  woes  are  multiplied 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated whom  God  wished  to  bind 
together. 

As  for  Us,  We  never  weary  as 
often  as  the  occasion  presents  itself 
to  inculcate  these  great  truths,  and 
We  desire  to  do  so  once  again  and 
in  a  very  explicit  manner  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion.   May  God 


grant  that  the  faithful  will  take 
courage  from  what  We  say  and  be 
guided  to  unite  their  efforts  more 
efficaciously  for  the  common 
good  ;  that  they  may  be  more  en- 
lightened and  that  Our  adversa- 
ries may  understand  the  injustice 
which  they  commit  in  persecuting 
the  most  loving  mother  and  the 
most  faithful  benefactress  of  hu- 
manity. 

We  would  not  wish  that  the 
remembrance  of  these  afflictions 
should  diminish  in  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  that  full  and  entire 
confidence  which  they  ought  to 
have  in  the  Divine  assistance. 
For  God,  in  His  own  hour  and  in 
His  mysterious  ways,  will  bring 
about  a  certain  victory.  As  for 
Us,  no  matter  how  great  the  sad- 
ness which  fills  Our  heart.  We  do 
not  fear  for  the  immortal  destiny 
of  the  Church.  As  We  have  said 
in  the  beginning,  persecution  is 
its  heritage,  because  in  trying  and 
purifying  its  children  God  there- 
by obtains  for  them  greater  and 
more  precious  advantages.  And 
in  permitting  the  Church  to  un- 
dergo these  trials  He  manifests 
the  Divine  assistance  which  He 
bestows  upon  it,  for  He  provides 
new  and  unlooked-for  means 
of  assuring  the  support  and 
the  development  of  His  work, 
while  revealing  the  futility  of  the 
powers  which  are  leagued  against 
it.  Nineteen  centuries  of  a  life 
passed  in   the   midst  of  the  ebb 
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and  flow  of  all  human  vicissitudes 
teach  Us  that  the  storms  pass  by 
without  ever  affecting  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Church.  We  are  able 
all  the  more  to  remain  unshaken 
in  this  confidence,  as  the  present 
time  affords  indications  which  for- 
bid depression.  We  cannot  deny 
t^at  the  difficulties  that  confront 
Us  are  extraordinary  and  for- 
midable, but  there  are  also  facts 
before  Our  eyes  which  give  evi- 
dence, at  the  same  time,  that  God 
is  fulfilling  His  promises  with  ad- 
mirable wisdom  and  goodness. 

Light  in  Darkness. 
While  so  many  powers  conspire 
against  the  Church,  and  while  she 
is  progressing  on  her  way  deprived 
of  all  human  help  and  assistance, 
is  she  not  in  effect  carrying  on  her 
gigantic  work  in  the  world  and  is 
she  not  extending  her  action  in 
every  clime  and  every  nation  ? 
Expelled  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
prince  of  this  world  can  no  longer 
exercise  his  proud  dominion  as 
heretofore  ;  and  although  doubt- 
less the  efforts  of  Satan  may  cause 
us  many  a  woe  they  will  not 
achieve  the  object  at  which  they 
aim.  Already  a  supernatural  tran- 
quillity due  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  provides  for  the  Church  and 
who  abides  in  it,  reigns  not  only 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  but  also 
throughout  Christianity ;  a  tran- 
quillity whose  serene  development 
we  witness  everywhere,  thanks  to 


the  union  ever  more  and  more 
close  and  affectionate  with  the 
Apostolic  See  ;  a  union  which  is  in 
marvellous  contrast  with  the  agi- 
tation, the  dissension  and  the  con- 
tinual unrest  of  the  various  sects 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
There  exists  also  between  Bishops 
and  clergy  a  union  which  is  fruit- 
ful in  numberless  works  of  zeal 
and  charity.  It  exists  likewise 
between  the  clergy  and  laity,  who 
more  closely  knit  together  and 
more  completely  freed  from  human 
respect  than  ever  before,  are 
awakening  to  a  new  life  and  organ- 
izing with  a  generous  emulation 
in  defence  of  the  sacred  cause  of 
religion.  It  is  this  union  which 
We  so  often  recommended  and 
which  We  recommend  again, 
which  we  bless  that  it  may  develop 
still  more  and  may  rise  like  an 
impregnable  wall  against  the  fierce 
violence  of  the  enemies  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  like  the  branches  which 
spring  from  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
these  numberless  associations 
which  we  see  with  joy  flourish  in 
our  days  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  should  arise,  grow  strong 
and  multiply.  There  is  no  form 
of  Christian  piety  which  has  been 
omitted  whether  there  is  question 
of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  or  His 
adorable  mysteries,  or  His  Divine 
Mother,  or  the  saints  whose  won- 
derful virtues  have  illumined  the 
world.     Nor    has    any    kind    of 
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charitable  work  been  forgotten. 
On  all  sides  there  is  a  zealous  en- 
deavor to  procure  Christian  in- 
struction for  youth  ;  help  for  the 
sick ;  moral  teaching  for  the 
people  and  assistance  for  the 
classes  least  favored  in  the  goods 
of  this  world.  With  what  remark- 
able rapidity  this  movement  would 
propagate  itself  and  what  precious 
fruits  it  would  bear  if  it  were  not 
opposed  by  the  unjust  and  un- 
friendly efforts  with  which  it  finds 
itself  so  often  in  conflict. 

God,  who  gives  to  the  Church 
such  great  vitality  in  civilized 
countries  where  it  has  been  estab- 
lished for  so  many  centuries,  con- 
soles us  besides  with  other  hopes. 
These  hopes  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of 
Catholic  missionaries.  Not  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  perils  which  they  face ; 
by  the  privations  which  they  en- 
dure ;  by  the  sacrifices  of  every 
kind  which  they  accept,  their 
numbers  are  increasing  and  they 
are  gaining  whole  countries  to  the 
Gospel  and  to  civilization.  Noth- 
ing can  diminish  their  courage, 
although  after  the  manner  of  their 
Divine  Master  they  receive  only 
accusations  and  calumnies  as  the 
reward  of  their  untiring  labors. 

Thus  our  sorrows  are  tempered 
by  the  sweetest  consolations,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  and 
the  difficulties  which  are  our  por- 
tion we  have  wherewith  to  refresh 
our  souls  and  to  inspire  us  with 


hope.  This  ought  to  suggest  use- 
ful and  wise  reflections  to  those 
who  view  the  world  with  intelli- 
gence, and  who  do  not  permit 
passions  to  blind  them ;  for  it 
proves  that  God  has  not  made 
man  independent  in  what  regards 
the  last  end  of  life,  and  just  as 
He  has  spoken  to  him  in  the  past 
so  He  speaks  again  in  our  day  by 
His  Church  which  is  visibly  sus- 
tained by  the  Divine  assistance 
and  which  shows  clearly  where 
salvation  and  truth  can  be  found. 
Come  what  may,  this  eternal  assist- 
ance will  inspire  our  hearts  with 
an  incredible  hope  and  persuade 
us  that  at  the  hour  marked  by 
Providence  and  in  a  future  which 
is  not  remote,  truth  will  scatter 
the  mists  in  which  men  endeavor 
to  shroud  it  and  will  shine  forth 
more  brilliantly  than  ever.  The 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  will  spread 
life  anew  in'^the  heart  of  our  cor- 
rupted society  and  its  perishing 
members. 

In  what  concerns  Us,  Venerable 
Brethren,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
day  of  divine  mercy  We  shall  not 
fail  in  Our  duty  to  do  everything 
to  defend  and  develop  the  King- 
dom of  God  upon  earth.  As  for 
you,  your  pastoral  solicitude  is 
too  well  known  to  Us  to  exhort 
you  to  do  the  same.  May  the  ar- 
dent flame  which  burns  in  your 
hearts  be  transmitted  more  and 
more  to  the  hearts  of  all  your 
priests.     They   are  in  immediate 
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contact  with  the  people.  If  full 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
keeping  themselves  above  political 
passion  they  unite  their  action 
with  yours  they  will  succeed  with 
the  blessing  of  God  in  accomplish- 
ing marvels.  By  their  word  they 
will  enlighten  the  multitude ;  by 
their  sweetness  of  manners  they 
will  gain  all  hearts,  and  in  succor- 
ing with  charity  their  suffering 
brethren,  they  will  help  them 
little  by  little  to  better  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  clergy  will  be  firmly  sus- 
tained by  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  all  men  of 
good  will.  Thus  the  children  who 
have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the 
Church  will  thank  her  for  it  in  a 
worthy  way,  viz.,  by  gathering 
around  her  to  defend  her  honor 
and  her  glory.  All  can  contribute 
to  this  work,  which  will  be  so 
splendidly  meritorious  for  them ; 
literary  and  learned  men,  by  de- 
fending her  in  books  or  in  the 
daily  press  which  is  such  a  power- 
ful instrument  now  made  use  of 
by  her  enemies  ;  fathers  of  families 
and  teachers,  by  giving  a  Christ- 
ian education  to  children  ;  magis- 
trates and  representatives  of  the 
people,  by  showing  themselves 
firm  in  the  principles  which  they 
defend  as  well  as  by  the  integrity 
of  their  lives  and  in  the  profes- 
sion of  their  faith  without  any 
vestige  of  human  respect.  Our 
age  exacts  lofty  ideals,  generous 


designs,  and  the  exact  observance 
of  the  laws.  It  is  by  a  perfect 
submission  to  the  directions  of 
the  Holy  See  that  this  discipline 
will  be  strengthened,  for  it  is  the 
best  means  of  causing  to  disappear 
or  at  least  of  diminishing  the  evil 
which  party  opinions  produce  in 
fomenting  divisions ;  and  it  will 
assist  us  in  uniting  all  our  efforts 
for  attaining  that  higher  end, 
namely,  the  triumph  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Church.  Such  is 
the  duty  of  Catholics.  As  for  her 
final  triumph,  she  depends  upon 
Him  who  watches  witji  wisdom 
and  love  over  His  immaculate 
spouse,  and  of  whom  it  is  written, 
**  Jesus  Christ,  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever."  (Heb.  13:   8.) 

It  is,  therefore,  to  Him  that  at 
this  moment  we  should  lift  our 
hearts  in  humble  and  ardent  prayer, 
to  Him  who,  loving  with  an  in- 
finite love  our  erring  humanity, 
has  wished  to  make  Himself  an 
expiatory  victim  by  the  sublimity 
of  His  martyrdom ;  to  Him  who, 
seated  although  unseen  in  the 
mystical  bark  of  His  Church,  can 
alone  still  the  tempest  and  com- 
mand the  waves  to  be  calm  and 
the  furious  winds  to  cease.  With- 
out doubt,  Venerable  Brethren, 
you  with  Us  will  ask  this  Divine 
Master  for  the  cessation  of  the 
evils  which  are  overwhelming 
society,  for  the  repeal  of  all  hostile 
law  ;  for  the  illumination  of  those 
who,  more  perhaps  through  ignor- 
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ance   than   through  malice,  hate  Meanwhile,  as  a  pledge  of  the 

and  persecute  the  religion  of  Jesus  most  precious  and  Divine  favor, 

Christ,  and  also  for  the  drawirfg  may  the  benediction  which  We 

together  of  all  men  of  good  will  give  you  with  all  Our  heart  de- 

in  close  and  holy  union.  scend  upon  you  and  all  the  faith - 

May  the  triumph  of  truth  and  ful  committed  to  your  care, 
of  justice  be  thus  hastened  in  the  Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's, 
world,  and  for  the  great  family  of  19th  March,  1902,  in  the  twenty- 
men  may  better  days  dawn,  days  fifth  year  of  Our  Pontificate, 
of  tranquillity  and  of  peace.  Leo  XIII. 


JUNE  CALENDAR. 

Sun.  I.  Transferred  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Funeral  Masses  for- 
bidden. 

St.  Boniface,  M.,  Apostle  of  Germany. 

Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart.*     Double  I  Class. 

Transferred  Feast  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians.  (May 
24.) 

St.  Margaret  of  Scotland. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

St.  Juliana  of  Falconieri. 

St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 

Birthday  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.*     Double  I  Class. 

St.  William  de  Monte  Vergine.     f  1142. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  App.  Double  I  Class.  Funeral 
Masses  forbidden. 

Note.— Feasts  marked  with  an  asterisk  (^^)  permit  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.     (Cone.  Baltim. ) 

Anniversaries  of  Episcopal  Consecrations. 

I.  North  Carolina.     (Election  Vic.  Apost.  Commem.  omitted.) 

3.  Savannah. 

1 1 .  Manchester. 

22.  Harrisburg.     (Election.) 

30.  Burlington,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 


Thur. 

5- 

Fri. 

6. 

Sat. 

7- 

Tues. 

10. 

Fri. 

13. 

Thur. 

19. 

Sat. 

21. 

Tues. 

24. 

Wed. 

25- 

Sun. 

29. 
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ARCHBISHOP  OOREIGAN. 

They  wrap  his  corpse  in  purple,  toll  their  bells, 

And  range  their  haughtiest  flambeaux  'round  his  bier. 
Wear  out  the  midnight  with  their  dirges  drear 
Till  morning  comes  to  hasten  their  farewells. 
But  all  in  vain  their  lordly  paean  swells ; 
In  vain  the  storied  windows  cast  their  sheer 
Cascades  of  rainbow  on  him, — tear  for  tear. 
Vain  rosary  of  grief,  his  people  tells. 

Ah,  Spirit  gentle  as  the  temple  dove, — 

Heart  meek  as  Padua  or  Assisi  knew, — 
How  sweetly  ere  the  dawn  you  stole  away ! 

Taking  your  little  lamp  of  Perfect  Love 

Across  God's  shadow-lands  your  feet  withdrew. 
Leaving  your  earthly  glories  to  your  clay. 

Thomas  Walsh. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  INNEE  LIPE  OP  AROHBISHOP  OORRIGAN. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  see  into  that  inner  life  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  New  York  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
official  and  social  world  which  surrounded  him,  will  no  doubt 
look  for  some  estimate  of  his  great  qualities  in  the  shape  of  a 
biography  embodying  the  motives,  so  far  as  they  can  be  justly 
portrayed,  of  his  career.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  we  fancy  ; 
for  amid  the  glamor  that  necessarily  surrounds  the  position  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  New  York,  the  gentler  qualities  of  life,  the  devo- 
tional air  that  flavors,  as  well  as  the  silent  spiritual  forces  that 
prompt  nobility  of  motives  and  in  them  irresistible  adherence  to 
principle,  are  recognized  with  difficulty  by  any  one  not  endowed 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  such  agencies  in  the  soul.  In  these  days 
of  newspaper  notoriety,  the  low  and  vulgar,  the  gross,  the  selfish, 
are  habitually  extolled,  if  but  possessed  of  the  coloring  that 
harmonizes  with  its  surroundings,  and  a  certain  boldness  of  out- 
ward expression.  The  world  likes  to  cheer,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  noise  ;  and  every  rival  is  willing  to  accord  the  praise  of  hero- 
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ism  to  one  who  leaves  the  ranks  of  competition,  and  can  be  laid 
away  in  the  earth.  Under  such  circumstances  the  eulogies  merited 
of  truly  great  souls  find  no  terms  that  do  not  seem  like  desecra- 
tion to  those  who  realize  the  difference  between  the  success  of  a 
selfish,  though  strong  man,  and  the  silent  achievements  of  a  great 
man. 

We  trust  that  the  material  for  a  true  picture  of  Archbishop 
Corrigan  is  accessible,  and  that  a  capable  pen  may  be  engaged  to 
shape  it. 

We  here  give  a  translation  of  the  Latin  inscription  (pp.  637-8). 

IN    MEMORY   OF 

MICHAEL  AUGUSTINE  CORRIGAN 

Model  of  Prelates 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK 

WE  LOVED  AND  HONORED  HIM  FOR  HIS  HOLINESS  OF  LIFE 

ADORNED  BY  THE  GRACES  OF  A  CULTIVATED  MIND 

WHICH    PREPARED  HIM  FOR  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF 

GREAT  DEEDS  WITHOUT  THE  EXPECTATION  OF  EARTHLY  REWARDS 

"THE  LORD  IS  MY  ROCK"  WAS  HIS  DEVICE 

THE  BASIS  OF  HIS  STRENGTH 

AS  A  FAITHFUL  GUARDIAN  OF  CATHOLIC  TRUTH  AND   AS  A  FEARLESS 

UPHOLDER  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH 

A  PATRON  OF  SACRED  LEARNING 

HE  EVER  SUSTAINED  BY   HIS  KINDLY  ENCOURAGEMENT 

BY  HIS  COUNSEL  AND  GENEROUS  COOPERATION 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVIEW  AND  THE  DOLPHIN 

UNDERTAKEN  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  FOSTERING  PASTORAL  ZEAL 

AND  OF  ADVANCING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  TRUE  RELIGION 

OUR  SENSE  OF  GRATITUDE  PERMITS  US  NOT  TO  SAY  LESS 
ALTHOUGH  HIS  MERITS  CANNOT  BE  DESCRIBED  IN  WORDS 

HE  DIED  ON  THE  FIFTH  DAY  OF  MAY 
IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TWO 

OUR  PRAYERS  FOLLOW  HIM 
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SENSUOUS  AND  INTELLECTUAL  MEMOBY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

In  an  interesting  sketch  of  St.  Thomas'  doctrine  on  Memory  ^ 
in  which  he  courteously  refers  to  my  Psychology,  Dr.  MacDonald 
finds  fault  with  my  account  of  the  Saint's  teaching  upon  the 
subject  in  a  particular  passage.     His  article  runs  thus : 

**  At  page  198  of  Father  Maher's/'jry^y^^/^^  .  .  .  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  to  be  found  : 

*  There  has  been  much  subtle  discussion  among  the  schoolmen  as  to  the  forms  and 
modes  of  memory  which  are  to  be  deemed  sensuous  or  intellectual.  St.  Thomas,  in 
a  well-known  passage,'  says,  '  Cognoscere  praeteritum  ut  praeteritum  est  sensus,' 
but  the  *  ut  praeteritum  *  may  have  more  than  one  signification.  Suarez  maintains 
that  *  intellectus  rem  cognoscit  cum  afFectionibus  seu  conditionibus  singularibus  per- 
fectius  multo  quam  sensus  '  ;  also  that  '  Sensus  novit  praeteritum  tantum  materialiter, 
intellectus  vero  formaliter. '  Amongst  recent  text-books  of  note,  Lahousse  asserts  : 
*  Absurdum  est  (dicere)  memoriae  sensitivae  proprium  esse  apprehendere /ra^/<?nV«»» 
determinntuniy  uti  est  praeteritum^  and  he  urges,  *  Ens  praesens  non  apprehenditur 
a  sensu  tamquam  praesens ;  apprehendi  enim  deberet  ratio  praesentiae  ut  sic,  quae 
ratio  abstracta  non  attingitur  a  sensu.'  Sanseverino  defends  a  somewhat  different 
view.  St.  Thomas  appears  to  say  at  times  that  past  events  are  cognized  as  past/<fr 
j^  by  sense,  and  oxAy  per  accidens  by  intellect;  elsewhere,  however,  he  implicitly 
distinguishes  between  the  remembrance  of  a  past  object  and  of  the  percipient  act  by 
which  it  was  apprehended.  The  memory  of  the  former  he  considers  &s  per  se  sensu- 
ous, though  per  accidens  it  may  belong  to  intellect. ' 

*'The  citation  from  St.  Thomas,  embodying  the  statement  about 
sensuous  memory  which  Lahousse  so  emphatically  contradicts,  is  also 
given  in  the  earlier  edition  of  Father  Maher's  work.  On  looking  up 
recently  the  passage  to  which  Father  Maher  gives  reference,  I  have 
found  that  St.  Thomas,  so  far  from  saying  that  *  it  is  the  part  of  sense 
to  perceive  the  past  as  past, '  teaches  almost  the  exact  opposite.  Here 
is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  whole  passage  : 

*  The  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  specifically  distinguished  by  a  distinction  in  the 
objects,  unless  it  be  such  as  belongs  per  se  to  the  objects  precisely  inasmuch  as  they 
are  the  objects  of  these  faculties,'  "  etc. 

With  respect  to  this  the  only  observation  it  seems  needful  to 
make  is  that  Dr.  MacDonald  has  been  here  accidentally  led  into 
error.  The  passage  from  St.  Thomas  which  he  translates  is  not 
that  to  which  I  alluded ;  and  it  does  not  contain  the  text  that  I 

*  April,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  pp.  409-413. 
'  Qu.  Disp.  de  Verit.  q.  x.  a.  3,  c. 
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have  quoted.  Here  is  the  full  passage  including  the  phrase  which 
I  ascribed  to  the  Saint ;  and  it  was  with  this  I  intended  to  contrast 
the  words  of  the  other  writers  Whom  I  have  cited  : — 

''Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  memoria  secundum  communem 
usum  loquentium  accipitur  pro  notitia  praeteritorum.  Cognoscere 
autem  praeteritum  ut  praeteritum  est  ejus  cujus  est  cognoscere  praesens 
ut  praesens  J  vel  nunc  ut  nunc ;  hoc  autem  est  sensus.  Sicut  enim 
intellectus  non  cognoscit  singulare  ut  est  hoc,  sed  secundum  com- 
munem quamdam  rationem,  ut  inquantum  est  homo  vel  albus ;  vel 
etiam  particulare,  non  inquantum  est  hie  homo  vel  particulare  hoc ; 
ita  etiam  intellectus  cognoscit  praesens  et  praeteritum,  non  inquantum 
est  nunc  et  hoc  praeteritum.  Unde,  cum  memoria  secundum  pro- 
priam  sui  acceptionem  respiciat  ad  id  quod  est  praeteritum  respectu 
hujus  nunc,  constat  quod  memoria,  proprie  loquendo,  non  est  in  parte 
intellectiva,  sed  sensitiva  tantum,  ut  Philosophus  probat  (Lib.  de 
Mem.  et  Rem.).  Sed  quia  intellectus  non  solum  intelligit  intelli- 
gibile,  sed  etiam  intelligit  se  intelligere  tale  intelligibile ;  ideo  nomen 
memoriae  potest  extendi  ad  notitiam,  qua  etsi  non  cognoscatur  objec- 
tum  ut  in  praeteritione  modo  praedicto,  cognoscitur  tamen  objectum 
de  quo  etiam  prius  est  notitia  habita,  inquantum  aliquis  scit  se  cam 
prius  habuisse ;  et  sic  omnis  notitia  non  de  novo  accepta  potest  dici 
memoria. ' ' ' 

The  question  with  which  I  was  specially  concerned  was  the 
difference  between  sensuous  and  intellectual  memory,  and  the 
article  from  which  I  here  quoted  was  that  in  which  St.  Thomas 
discusses  whether  memory  pertains  to  intellect  or  to  sense — 
Utrurn  Memoria  sit  Mente?  Dr.  MacDonald's  extract  is  taken 
from  the  next  article,  in  which  the  Saint  is  discussing  whether 
intellectual  memory  is  to  be  deemed  a  different  faculty  from 
ordinary  intellect — Utrmn  Memoria  distinguitur  ab  Intelligentia 
sicut  potentia  a  potentia  ? 

Father  MacDonald's  observations  were  therefore  based  on  a 
mistake  as  to  the  passage  to  which  I  referred ;  but  I  must  hasten 
to  add  that  the  fault  was  due  to  me — or  at  any  rate  to  my  printer. 
The  reference  should  have  run  q.  x.  a.  2,  c ;  not  as  in  my  book, 
q.  x.a.3,c. 

Michael  Maker,  S.J. 
Stonyhurst  College,  England. 

»  Qu.  Disp.  de  Verit.  q.  x,  a.  2,  c. 
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PIOTOEIAL  EEPEESENTATIONS  OP  PENTECOST. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Dolphin  : 

Having  been  consulted  about  a  cartoon  for  the  scene  of  Pentecost, 
to  be  placed  in  a  stained  glass  window,  I  examined  a  large  number  of 
drawings  in  possession  of  different  artists.  There  was  none  which 
seemed  to  me  to  give  a  true  or  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  subject. 

We  know  that  there  were  about  120  persons  present  at  Pentecost, 
on  all  of  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  descended ;  but  the  artists  usually 
show  only  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles. 

St.  Luke  describes  this  wonderful  scene  :  '■ '  Suddenly  ...  a 
sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind."^  Painters  who  seize  such 
an  abstraction  as  music,  and  imprison  and  clothe  it  in  form  and  color, 
can  easily  make  visible  on  the  canvas  the  sound  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind  ;  yet  most  of  the  Pentecost  paintings  show  the  absence  of  all 
attempt  to  depict  this  thunder  voice  from  heaven. 

The  Holy  Ghost  gave  a  twofold  manifestation  of  His  Presence : 
He  appeared  as  a  wind,  and  as  a  fire.  Some  think  that  the  cherubim 
who  guarded  Eden'-^  were  surrounded  by  a  wheel,  or  half  of  a  wheel 
of  fire  whose  quivering  flaming  spokes  or  tongues  shot  out  like  swords 
to  pierce  and  burn  any  one  who  should  dare  come  near.  The  flaming 
sword  of  these  cherub  watchmen,  and  the  burning  bush  that  Moses  saw, 
were  surely  lesser  phenomena  than  the  blazing  furnace  which  enveloped 
the  infant  Church  at  its  birth.  Out  from  this  fiery  furnace  burst  the 
great  leaping,  quivering  tongues  of  flame,  seizing  and  resting  upon  the 
heads  of  all.  That  these  were  tongues  springing  from  and  a  part  of  a 
great  fiery  sphere  or  furnace,  seems  implied  in  the  words  '  *  it  [not  they] 
sat  upon  every  one  of  them. ' '  '  Most  of  our  pictures  represent  not 
great  tongues,  but  little  fire-fly  specks,  coming  not  from  one  source, 
but  little  independent  fire  dots.  In  describing  a  burning  building,  if 
a  reporter  speaks  of  tongues  of  fire  shooting  out  from  it,  we  picture 
to  ourselves  streams  of  flame  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  No  one 
would  call  the  flame  of  a  lighted  match  a  tongue  of  fire,  yet  flames 
like  those  of  small  lighted  candles  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
blazing  tongues  of  Pentecost. 

Our  pictures  of  the  birthday  of  the  Church  would  be  good  illus- 
trations of  Acts  i:    14,  where  we  are   told  that  the  Apostles   *' were 

1  Acts  2  :  2. 
'''  Gen.  3  :  24. 
^  Acts  2  ;  3. 
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persevering  with  one  mind  in  prayer  with  .  .  .  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus  ;"  the  little  fire-specks  on  their  heads  might  perhaps  be  called 
an  allusion  to  Pentecost ;  but  surely  they  are  not  a  representation  of 
the  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  that  day. 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  these  pictures  is  the  dove,  which 
should  not  he  there.  After  Christ's  Baptism  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared 
as  a  dove,  but  not  at  Pentecost ;  nevertheless  the  artists  insist  on  put- 
ting it  in.  At  Pentecost  the  Church  was  literally  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire.*  No  one  would  think  so  from  the  pictures.  If 
The  Dolphin  knows  of  any  artist  who  has  done  justice  to  the  rushing 
wind  and  the  fiery  tongues,  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  its  readers  who 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  him. 

If  we  have  had  none  so  far,  why  do  they  not  take  up  this  glorious 
theme?  J.  F.  Sheahan. 

THE  PEIEST'S  BLESSING  AFTER  THE  OEEEMONY  OF  A  MIXED 

MARRIAaE. 

Qu.  When  a  priest  has  assisted  as  authoritative  witness  at  a  mixed 
marriage,  and  the  parties  ask  his  blessing,  kneeling  down, — can  he 
give  them  the  ordinary  priestly  blessing  ? 

Resp.  There  appears  to  be  no  legitimate  reason  for  refusing  to 
bless  the  newly  married  couple,  if  they  ask  for  it.  The  distinc- 
tion which  the  Church  intends  to  mark  between  Catholic  mar- 
riages and  mixed  marriages  by  not  giving  the  solemnity  of  her 
service  to  the  latter,  since  one  of  the  parties  does  not  profess 
fidelity  to  her  teaching,  is  sufficiently  marked — (i)  by  the  fact 
that  the  marriage  contract  is  not  witnessed  or  sanctioned  within 
the  walls  of  the  church ;  (2)  by  the  absence  of  those  several  bene- 
dictions which  are  peculiar  to  the  solemn  marriage  contract  pre- 
scribed by  the  Ritual,  and  in  which  the  nuptial  blessing  is  of  so 
distinctive  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

No  one  will  assume  that  the  Church  does  not  want  to  bless 
the  two  persons  so  long  as  she  grants  an  express  dispensation  to 
them  for  this  contract.  If  she  is  reluctant  to  permit  such  mar- 
riages, because  they  frequently  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic,  she  is  no  less  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  and  would  gladly  bless  them,  except  in  the  sense  that  she 

♦  Matt.  3  :  II. 
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publicly  sanctions  a  contract  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Catholic 
party.  Hence,  apart  from  her  public  protest  or  rather  warning 
against  this  danger,  she  would  have  the  priest  bless  the  contract- 
ing parties,  not  as  a  token  of  approval,  but  as  an  earnest  of  grace 
which  might  lead  them  to  unite  in  the  true  faith  hereafter,  as  they 
are  united  in  mutual  duty  and  affection. 

It  might  be  urged  against  this  view,  that  many  Catholics 
would  prefer  such  a  marriage  ceremony  in  the  house  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite  of  the  Church ;  and  this  all  the  more,  if  they 
could  be  assured  of  the  priest's  blessing.  In  answer  we  should 
say  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Church's  blessing  and 
the  priest's  blessing.  The  former  is  authoritative  ;  the  latter  may 
or  may  not  be  authoritative,  according  to  the  occasion  or  the 
intention  which  calls  for  it ;  for  whilst  the  priest  is  the  official 
representative  and  agent  of  the  Church,  his  activity,  like  that  of 
any  other  official,  has  a  public  and  a  personal  sphere,  even  though 
he  never  lose  at  any  time  the  character  of  his  priesthood,  that  is, 
of  his  dignity;  and  thus  even  when  acting  outside  his  jurisdiction 
or  in  his  non-official  capacity,  he  exercises  a  superior  influence. 
Yet  that  superior  influence  is  not,  as  already  intimated,  an  authori- 
tative influence.  He  is  simply  a  judge,  consulted  out  of  court, 
but  even  there  capable  of  settling  many  differences  by  his  judicial 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 


THE  JANSENIST  OEUOIFIX. 

Qu.  Are  crucifixes  with  horizontal  arms  forbidden  ? 

Resp.  We  presume  that  the  expression  "  with  horizontal  arms  " 
is  meant  to  designate  a  form  of  crucifix  in  which  the  arms  of  our 
Saviour  are  stretched  out  horizontally  instead  of  being  lifted  up 
at  an  angle  toward  heaven.  There  was  a  form  of  representing 
the  Crucifixion  with  strangely  uplifted  arms  much  affected  by  a 
certain  Jansenistic  art  school,  and  intended  as  a  symbol  of  their 
theological  views  regarding  the  limited  economy  of  Salvation. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  Church  ever  took  authoritative  notice 
of  this  peculiarity  or  its  opposite. 
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THE   POSITION   OF  A  MEMBER   OP  A  SEOEET   SOCIETY  WHO 
IS  IN  GOOD  PAITH. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Church  condemns  Masonic 
secret  associations  which,  by  reason  of  their  absolute  control  o^ 
the  liberty  of  individual  members,  are  wrong  in  principle,  and 
dangerous  alike  to  civil  and  religious  society.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  there  are  in  most  of  these  associations  members  who 
have  joined  them  in  good  faith — that  is,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
insurance  benefits  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident,  or  loss  of  position, 
and  the  like,  without  being  conscious  of,  or  partaking  in,  any 
action  of  the  society  that  has  a  political  or  anti-religious  purpose. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  forbidden  societies  are  composed  of  numerous 
councils  and  divisions,  most  of  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
secret  political  or  anti-religious  movements  of  the  leaders,  except 
that  they  popularize  the  name  of  the  society,  thereby  .furnishing  a 
strong  moral  and  financial  backing  which  increases  the  member- 
ship and  defends  the  ostensibly  lawful  objects  of  the  society.  The 
Church  could  never  have  condemned  such  associations  as  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Knights  Templar,  or  the  Odd  Fellows,  if 
she  had  not  had  positive  information  and  proof  that  these  societies 
have  other  codes  and  rules  besides  those  constitutions  and  by-laws 
that  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  who  are  admitted  to 
the  ordinary  meetings  and  sessions  and  to  the  appointment  of 
nominal  grand-masterships.  Only  those  who  belong  to  more 
exclusive  mystic  circles,  by  which  the  different  movements  of  the 
whole  order  are  controlled  and  guarded,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  council  serves  any  purpose  beyond  the  distribution  of  benefits 
to  orphans,  widows,  sick  and  poor.  For  these  mystic  councils  the 
secret  is  of  course  of  decided  importance,  whilst  for  all  other  mem- 
bers it  is  a  mere  attraction  or  precaution  against  social  abuse. 

The  practical  question,  however,  which  confronts  Catholics 
who  are  connected  socially  or  in  business  with  members  of  such 
societies,  and  non-Catholics  who  would  gladly  embrace  the  true 
faith,  but  are  debarred  by  their  membership  in  a  secret  and  ex- 
communicated organization,  is  this  :  Does  not  the  fact — (i)  that 
they  joined  the  society  in  good  faith ;  (2)  that  a  breaking  away 
from  the  association  involves  financial  sacrifices  of  insurance 
benefits  affecting  their  families  as  well  as  themselves — does  not 
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this  twofold  fact  admit  of  a  mitigated  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Church  ? 

The  Holy  See  has  on  various  occasions  expressed  its  thorough 
appreciation  of  this  difficulty.  Whilst  the  Church  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  insist  upon  the  principle  that  as  teacher  of  truth  and 
morals  she  may  not  abet,  or  sanction,  or  tolerate  a  movement 
which  is  clearly  known  to  her  as  injurious  to  society  and  to  religion, 
she  nevertheless  does  not  condemn  those  who  innocently  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  movement.  But  the  innocence  of  a 
man  who  invests  money  in  a  bad  enterprise,  thinking  it  good,  does 
not  exempt  him  from  the  consequences  of  a  system  that  may 
entail  the  loss  of  his  money.  He  might  reclaim  his  capital,  or 
reimburse  himself  quite  justly,  if  he  could  do  so  without  violence 
or  injury  on  other  counts;  but  ordinarily  he  and  his  family  must 
remain  the  losers. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  claim  of  such  benefits  as  a  member 
of  any  secret  society  is  entitled  to  in  justice,  by  reason  of  the 
premiums  and  assessments  actually  paid  by  him  toward  the  com- 
mon benefit  fund,  the  Holy  See  has  answered  the  question, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  facts  here  set  forth,  a  person  who  belongs 
to  a  secret  forbidden  organization  may  retain  a  nominal  member- 
ship therein  and  continue  to  pay  his  regular  dues,  so  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  mutual  benefit  rate  in  sickness  at  the  expiration  of  his 
pohcy.  The  answer  distinguishes.  Ordinarily  a  nominal  member- 
ship is  not  permissible ;  first,  because  membership  in  most  cases 
means  a  moral  strengthening  of  the  organization,  and  the  funds 
contributed  serve  other  purposes  besides  the  division  of  benefit 
rates.  Secondly,  li  a  nominal  membership  be  permitted  in  the 
case  of  those  who  actually  entered  the  society  and  are  members 
of  it  in  good  faith,  it  must  be  permitted  in  all  cases,  since  the  plea 
of  good  faith  can  never  be  proved,  but  depends  on  the  conscience 
of  the  individual.  Hence,  so  far  as  external  legislation  goes,  the 
effect  of  the  prohibition  against  membership  in  such  organizations 
would  become  void  in  every  case  in  which  the  members  profess 
or  believe  themselves  to  possess  honorable  motives.  Thirdly,  the 
exemption  permitting  some  and  prohibiting  others  from  being 
members  of  forbidden  associations,  would  puzzle  and  scandalize 
Catholics  who  rightly  believe  the  law  to  be  justly  applied  to  all, 
without  reference  to  temporal  loss  involved. 
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But  we  can  imagine  a  man  on  his  deathbed  who  has  been  a 
member  of  a  forbidden  society,  which,  though  he  joined  it  in 
good  faith,  he  would  nevertheless  be  willing  to  abandon,  making 
every  personal  sacrifice  to  that  end.  For  him  the  present  sacri- 
fice, in  a  lingering  sickness  sure  to  end  in  death,  is  not,  however, 
a  personal  one,  but  one  demanded  from  his  wife  and  children. 
The  insurance  is  on  his  life.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
paid  monthly  dues  with  a  view  to  secure  his  widow  and  children 
against  penury  after  his  death ;  and  this  he  owed  them  for  the 
care  and  solace  they  gave  him  iii  life.  Such  circumstances  call 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  law  that  prevents  injury;  for  if  the 
law  itself  is  intended  primarily  to  secure  or  safeguard  moral  good, 
it  is  not  to  be  used  to  cooperate  in  wronging  those  who  are  abso- 
lutely innocent  and  at  the  same  time  in  dire  necessity. 

With  circumstances  such  as  the  case  just  mentioned,  in  mind, 
the  Holy  See  permits  a  nominal  membership  under  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  That  the  person  in  question  joined  the  society  in  good  faith ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  thinking  that  it  was  wrong,  and  without 
knowing  that  it  was  a  society  forbidden  by  the  Church. 

2.  That  all  scandal  or  wrong  impression  regarding  such  mem- 
bership be  obviated  among  Catholics,  if  need  be,  by  explaining 
to  them  the  special  reasons  involved  in  the  case. 

3.  That  the  membership  be  purely  nominal  and  passive ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  person  take  no  active  part  by  attending  regular 
meetings,  etc.,  restricting  his  adherence  simply  to  the  payment  of 
dues. 

4.  That  an  absolute  severance  from  the  society  would  really 
involve  a  serious  injury  to  the  member  or  to  his  family. 

5.  That  the  retention  of  the  person's  nominal  membership  do 
not  entail  the  danger  that  he  or  his  family  be  influenced  thereby 
to  sacrifice  their  faith  and  religion ;  and  that  no  stipulation  per- 
mitting Protestant  funeral  rites  be  admitted. 

These  conditions  plainly  indicate  the  position  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject.  They  do  not  nullify  the  law  against  secret  for- 
bidden societies,  but  they  prevent  its  becoming  an  injury  to  any 
one  through  a  too  narrow  interpretation.  At  the  same  time,  lest 
there  be  a  too  ready  application  of  apparent  causes  dispensing 
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from  a  law  most  salutary  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  faith  and  of  moral  order  ;  and,  furthermore,  to  secure  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  this  dispensing  faculty,  the  Holy  See 
makes  it  obligatory  to  submit  each  case,  with  the  reasons  assigned, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  restrictions,  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Priests  are  familiar  with  these  regulations.  But  they  are  of  im- 
portance also  to  lawyers  who  may  have  to  assist  persons  in  draw- 
ing up  wills,  and  frequently  to  physicians  who  act  as  advisers,  in 
cases  of  approaching  death,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  famihes  of 
his  patients. 


JUDA  OE  JUDEA? 

Qu.  Are  the  names  or  terms  Juda  and  Judea  synonymous  ?  Is 
their  indiscriminate  use  permissible  ?  Could  you,  speaking,  for 
example,  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  use  either  the 
expression  ''she  went  into  the  hill  country  of  Juda,"  or  ''she  went 
into  the  hill  country  of  Judea?"  I  notice  that  St.  Luke,  Chap,  i, 
verse  39  reads:  "And  Mary  rising  up  in  those  days,  went  into  the 
hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda;''  a  little  later  on,  v.  65, 
he  speaks  of  ' '  all  these  things  noised  abroad  over  all  the  hill  country 
of  Judea.' ^ 

Resp.  The  words  Juda  dcnd  Judea  are  not  synonymous  in  the 
sense  that  they  designate  precisely  the  same  territory.  Broadly 
speaking,  they  designate  the  southern  portion  of  Palestine  in 
which  Jerusalem  is  located. 

Juda  in  the  first  place  was  a  portion  of  territory  assigned  to 
the  descendants  of  Juda  (fourth  son  of  Jacob),  when  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan.  Subsequently  this  territory  became  part  of  a 
kingdom  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  David.  The  kingdom  was 
called  fuda,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  comprised  the  ten  tribes  that  abandoned  the  house 
of  David.  Thus  we  have  the  geographical  term  Juda,  first  for 
tribal  possession,  and  later  for  the  kingdom.  Up  to  that  time  the 
name  Judea,  which  signifies  Juda-ish  or  belonging  to  Juda,  had 
not  been  applied  to  a  territory;  but  when  the  Jews  lost  their 
kingdom  and  were  carried  in  captivity  to  Assyria,  their  old  home- 
steads in  Palestine  were  commonly  referred  to  diS  Judea,  that  is, 
the  land  "  belonging  to  the  Jjtrda  people." 
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On  their  return  from  captivity  the  Jews  settled  in  this  Judaish 
land  (or  Judea),  which  afterwards  became  Roman  territory,  and 
was  called  the  province  of  Judea,  that  is,  the  province  where  the 
descendants  of  Juda  or  the  Jews  dwelt,  Jerusalem  being  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  attraction  for  those  who  had  looked  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messias. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  we  correctly  speak  of  the  mountains 
of  Juda,  more  especially  referring  to  the  time  before  the  Exile  ; 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  for  the  later  period.  In  the  pas- 
sage from  St.  Luke's  Gospel  above  referred  to,  the  expression 
into  the  city  of  Juda  designates  the  sacred  or  levitical  city,  whose 
privileges  dated  to  the  time  when  Juda  held  its  tribal  rights.  This 
was  Hebron,  where  Zachary  dwelt.  And  St.  Luke  thus  empha- 
sizes the  sacredness  of  Mary's  errand.  Later  on  he  speaks  of 
the  rumors  about  the  child  John  throughout  the  country  at  that 
time  known  as  Judea,  the  Roman  province. 

Usually  a  similar  distinction  would  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  two  words  among  the  Hebrews.  The  "  city  of  Juda  "  is  a 
sacred  term,  implying  the  territorial  inheritance  bequeathed  to  the 
sons  of  Juda  and  distinguished  from  all  other  cities  of  the  Samari- 
tans and  of  the  Gentile  races.  A  city  of  Judea  would  be  simply 
a  local  designation  without  reference  to  the  Messianic  hopes  or 
the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Judea  is  therefore  a  wider 
term  and  of  later  origin,  applied  to  a  somewhat  larger  territory, 
always,  however,  including  the  ancient  possession  of  Juda. 


OATHOLIO  AND  PKOTESTANT  MISSIONAEIES  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  writes  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Theology  upon  "  The  Present  Religious  Con- 
dition of  Japan."  From  his  statistics  we  glean  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries  reap  the  largest  harvest  of  conversions.  "Almost 
half  of  the  confessed  Christians  of  the  empire  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Yet  Roman  Catholicism  does  not  occupy 
much  of  present  public  attention,  nor  does  it  show  promise  of  any 
great  share  in  the  national  future.  Its  following  is  drawn  mainly 
from  among  the  poorer  and  obscure  classes.     Its  work  is  chiefly  in 
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medical  and  primary  charities  and  education.  In  these  beneficences 
it  has  accomplished  an  immense  good.  Its  foreign  representatives 
are  nearly  all  from  France,  and  they  seem  to  be  content  to  confine 
their  labors  to  practical  zvell  doing  for  the  needy  "  (p.  225). 

We  have  italicized  in  the  above  quotation  what  seems  to  us  a 
glorious  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  our  Catholic  missionaries.  Mr. 
MacCauley  does  not,  indeed,  believe  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  commending  itself  for  the  Christianizing  of  Japan.  "  It 
is  in  the  issue  of  the  labors  of  the  Protestant  missions,  if  any- 
where," he  writes,  "  that  the  future,  among  the  Japanese,  of  Chris- 
tianity, believed  in  as  a  supernatural  revelation  of  the  one  religion 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  lies." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  MacCauley  can  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion,  unless  it  be  foregone  in  his  mind.  The  entire 
population  of  Christians  is  a  little  over  120,000.  Of  these  more 
than  half,  that  is,  about  60,000  are  Roman  Catholics.  These  are 
the  poorer  classes.  Some  25,000,  who  likewise  belong  to  the 
lower  classes,  profess  the  Greek  Catholic  faith.  The  remainder, 
which  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,  are  Protestants. 
They  belong  to  about  twenty  different  sects  and  are  managed  by 
600  missionaries,  whom  the  Home  Missions  support  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  a  million  dollars  a  year.  These  are  Mr.  Mac- 
Cauley's  own  approximate  estimates.  From  what  he  says  we  also 
glean  that  the  Protestant  propaganda  affects  rather  the  educated  or 
better  classes,  who  keep  aloof  from  the  Roman  or  Greek  Catholic 
Christians.  And  yet  there  is  apparently  little  hope  in  that  direc- 
tion, if  we  judge  from  facts.  A  request  sent  to  over  40,000 
students  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  a  reply  as  to 
their  preferences  in  matters  of  religion,  and  particularly  their 
opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  brought  back  only  952  answers. 
Of  these,  555  stated  that  they  did  not  believe  in  religion  at  all. 
Some  others  professed  Buddhism  or  Confucianism.  Only  68  de- 
clared that  they  were  Christians ;  "  but  most  of  these  claimed  to  be 
freethinkers  or  rationalistic  Christians!'  Surely  there  is  room  for 
modest  doubt  as  to  the  future  success  of  Protestant  Christianity,  if 
since  1873  the  effect  of  "evangelical  "  propaganda  "among  the 
middle  and  somewhat  in  the  upper  classes  "  has  not  been  able  to 
do  more  than  this ;  and  we  can  hardly  understand  Mr.  MacCauley's 
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assurance  that  since  that  date  the  course  of  "  Evangelical   Chris- 
tianity has  been  constantly  onward." 

We  do  not  say  this  in  a  'taunting  spirit.  The  author  of  the 
article  in  question  is  transparently  honorable  in  his  estimate  of 
things,  and  Catholics  will  rather  incline  to  thank  him  for  being  so 
candid  in  his  expression  regarding  the  work  done  by  our  mission- 
aries. But  the  problem  of  Japan's  conversion  to  Christianity  is  not 
thus  solved.  Rome  was  converted  by  a  method  Hke  that  of  the 
French  missionaries,  whose  future  success  Mr.  McCauley  considers 
hopeless.  That  method  our  Lord  Himself  outlined  when  He 
charged  the  disciples  of  St.  John  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
the  Messiah  might  be  recognized.  "  Go  and  relate  to  John  what 
you  have  heard  and  seen.  The  blind  see;  the  lame  walk;  the 
lepers  are  cleansed  ;  the  deaf  hear ;  the  dead  rise  again ;  "  but,  as 
though  all  these  signs  were  to  find  their  climax  in  the  care  of  the 
poor,  He  adds,  "  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  ^ 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  "  was  the  first  utterance  on  the  Mount ;  and 
it,  too,  is  only  typical  of  the  manner  in  which  on  other  occasions 
Christ  made  known  to  man  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  They  who 
should  possess  it  were  eminently  the  poor ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  foreign  Fathers  and  Religious  spend  their  humble  efforts 
mainly  among  these  is  the  badge  of  their  heavenly  mission.- 


THE  LATIN  STYLE  OF  "NEW  YORK." 
Qu.  I  have  frequently  noticed,  on  the  Ratisbon  publications  and 
elsewhere,  the  Latin  of  New  York  given  as  Neo  Eboracum  and  was  a 
little  surprised  recently  to  see  the  name  Latinized  as  Novum  Ebora- 
cum. Would  you  please  say  which  is  the  correct  form,  or  whether  or 
not  both  are  correct  ? 

Resp.  The  two  forms  are  etymologically  the  same.  Neo 
represents  the  Greek  and  hence  the  older  form,  while  novum  is  of 
later  date  and  apparently  of  rare  usage  in  connection  with  names 
that  existed  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  classical  period.  The  name 
Eboracum  occurs  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  and  thus  naturally  joins 
the  Greek  epithet  neos  with  it,  while  the  fact  that  the  imperial 
mistress  of  the  Hudson  lies  in  the  New  World,  makes  the  novum 
quite  appropriate  as  a  distinctive  epithet  of  our  most  modern  York. 

*  Matt.  9:5;    Luke  7  :  22. 
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1.  The  Work  of  a  Century. — Father  F.  X.  Kugler  begins  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Stimmen^  a  review  of  the  scientific  culture  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  as  far  as  it  has  been  made 
known  through  the  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  literatures.  It 
was  in  1802  that  Silvestre  de  Sacy  pointed  out  in  the  demotic 
Egyptian  text  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  three  groups  of  signs  express- 
ing the  proper  names  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  and  Alexander. 
During  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Swedish  savant  Aker- 
blad  successfully  divided  up  these  three  groups  of  signs  into  their 
phonetic  units,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  whole 
demotic  alphabet.  The  EngHsh  physician  Thomas  Young,  and 
especially  the  French  orientalist  Francois  Champollion,  advanced 
along  the  path  of  the  foregoing  pioneers,  and  were  thus  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  text  and  language.  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  it  was  in  the  same  year,  1802,  that  Georg 
Friedrich  Grotefend  determined  in  the  old  Persian  cuneiform  text 
the  three  sign-groups  for  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  and  by 
their  means  eight  letters  of  the  Persian  cuneiform  script,  thus 
enabling  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  de  Sacy,  and  the  eminent 
Irish  scholar  Hincks  to  discover  the  key  to  the  cuneiform  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  texts.  The  present  year,  therefore,  is  the  cen- 
tennial of  both  Egyptology  and  Assyriology,  so  that  Father 
Kugler  in  his  article  synopsises  the  results  of  the  labors  of  a 
century.  Our  readers  may  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Albert  Houtin  through  his  short  historical  treatises  concern- 
ing special  phases  of  the  Church  of  France  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  any  rate,  his  past  labors  have  eminently  fitted  the 
author  for  his  last  contribution  to  the  series  in  which  he  reviews  the 
variations  of  the  Biblical  Question  among  French  Catholics  during 

1  Die  Wissenschaftliche  Kultur  einer  untergegangenen  Welt,  Stinwten^  Heft  4, 
1902,  p.  365  flf. 
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the  past  hundred  years.^  The  little  work  is  extremely  interesting 
from  start  to  finish.  Auguste  Nicolas,  Brucker,  Corluy,  de  Broglie, 
d'Hulst,  Glaire,  Lacordaire,  Lagrange,  Lamenais,  Lasserre, 
Ledrain,  Lenormant,  Loisy,  Meignan,  Motais,  Renan,  Roselly  de 
Lorgues,  Vacherot,  Valroger,  Vigouroux,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent men  pass  before  the  reader  in  panoramic  succession.  The 
author  does  not  overlook  the  influence  of  great  foreign  scholars, 
Mgr.  Clifford,  for  instance,  and  Cardinal  Newman,  on  French 
Bible  students.  He  is  also  careful  to  note  the  respective  spheres 
of  influence  of  L Enseignement  biblique  and  La  Revue  biblique ; 
nor  does  he  withhold  the  pertinent  decisions  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  or  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  or  again  the 
letters  of  the  Holy  Father,  whether  encyclical  or  particular. 
Under  these  various  agencies  the  reader  almost  sees  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  successive  phases  of  the  Biblical  Question  among 
the  Catholics  of  France :  Biblical  apologetics,  the  presentation  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,  critical  questions  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  geology,  Egyptology, 
and  comparative  mythology,  figure  before  the  reader  as  things  of 
life  and  color,  of  action  and  reaction.  At  the  end,  the  author 
adds  a  bibliographical  list  of  French  publications  touching  the 
subject  of  his  little  work ;  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  author 
about  the  completeness  of  the  list,  but  we  may  thank  him  in  the 
name  of  his  readers  for  having  given  us  so  much. 

2.  Introduction. — Father  Lucien  Mechineau  continues  in  the 
Etudes^  his  study  on  the  different  methods  of  proving  the  divine 
authority  of  Sacred  Scripture.  He  does  not  so  much  deal  with 
the  question  in  general  as  study  the  special  problem,  "  How  do 
the  simple  and  uneducated  gain  the  conviction  that  all  the  books 
of  Sacred  Scripture  are  imbued  with  divine  authority  ?  "  Catholics, 
it  is  true,  may  consider  this  as  an  idle  question ;  but  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  separated  brethren  they  will  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  it.  Father  Mechineau  has  thought  it  well  to  synopsise 
his  articles  in  order  to  state  his  view  more  clearly,    (i)  The  divine 

'  La  Question  Biblique  chez  les  Catholics  de  France  au  xixe  si^cle,  par  Albert 
Houtin.     Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1902. 
»  April  20,  1902,  pp.  206  ff. 
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authority  of  Scripture  implies  that  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  is  our  rule  of  faith  and  morals  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
inspired  and  canonical.  (2)  Inspiration  and  canonicity  cannot  be 
proved  from  any  internal  characteristics  of  the  Sacred  Books,  nor 
are  they  attested  by  the  inward  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  they 
can  be  known  only  by  divine  revelation.  (3)  Scripture  itself  testifies 
to  the  divine  revelation  that  certain  books  and  passages  are  divinely 
inspired  and  canonical ;  but  the  divine  revelation  that  the  great 
bulk  of  Holy  Writ  is  inspired  and  canonical  can  be  learned  only 
from  tradition.  (4)  This  tradition  becomes  known  to  us  either  by 
a  chain  of  trustworthy  witnesses  reaching  back  to  the  time  when 
God  revealed  the  foregoing  truths,  or  by  the  declaration  of  an 
infallible  teaching  authority.  (5)  Two  methods  therefore  legiti- 
mately lead  us  to  the  certainty  that  a  book  is  imbued  with  divine 
authority :  the  historical  method,  and  the  method  of  authority. 
Father  Mechineau  urges  against  Sabatier  that  this  certainty  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he 
shows  against  Stapfer  the  insufficiency  of  the  historical  method  in 
the  case  of  the  uneducated.  This  class  of  persons  has  practically 
only  one  way,  the  method  of  authority,  by  which  it  may  reach 
the  certainty  that  the  Bible  is  endowed  with  divine  authority.  The 
process  of  reasoning  is  brief  and  simple.  The  Church,  her  laity, 
priests,  bishops,  and  sovereign  pontiffs  believe  in  the  divine 
authority  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Now,  if  this  were  false, 
God  could  not  bless  the  Church  as  He  does  by  continual  miracles 
and  the  eminent  sanctity  of  many  of  its  members.  The  writer 
freely  grants  that  part  of  his  argument  was  stated  more  pictur- 
esquely in  the  Revue  bibliqiie^ :  "  Les  cornettes  des  Soeurs  de 
Charite  sont  aussi  une  apologie,  plus  encore  pour  les  doctes  que 
pour  le  peuple."  True,  this  method  of  reasoning  is  easy,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  convincing  and  scientific. 

Dr.  Paul  Dornstetter  has  contributed  to  the  Biblische  Studien 
a  monograph  on  Abraham^  and  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  author  sees  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  history  of 
Abraham  the  real  foundation  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 

*  October  i,  1901,  p.  635. 

5  Abraham.  Studien  ilber  die  Anfange  des  Hebraischen  Volkes.  Biblische 
Studien,  vol.  vii.  Heft  1-3;  Freiburg:  Herder.     1902. 
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pie;  it  is  on  this  account   that  he  opposes   most  decidedly  all 
attempts  to  assign  Abraham  and  his  age  to  the  realm  of  myth  or 
legend.     At  the  same  time  the  modern  critics'  attitude  to  the 
great  patriarch  furnishes  us  a  most  striking  example  of  their  mis- 
takes and  fallacies.     Criticism  can  only  destroy;  it  cannot  build 
up;  and  while  it  proclaims  intellectual  liberty,  it  is  not  consistent 
enough  to  grant  a  fair  hearing  to  those  scholars  that  happen  to 
differ  from  its  conclusions.     This  last  statement  the  author  illus- 
trates with  bibliographical  omissions  in  Nowack's  Lehrbuch  der 
hebrdischen  Archdologie^  Smend's  Lehrbuch  der  alttest.  Religions- 
geschichte'J  Gunkel's   Genesis f  Finke's    Wer  hat  die  funf  Bucher 
Moses  verfasst?^      But   Professor    Dornstetter's    object    is   not 
wholly  polemic.     He  also  endeavors  to  shed  light  on  the  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  problems  connected  with  the  life  of 
Abraham,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  this  beyond  the  achievement 
of  his  predecessors. — We  may  mention  here  Professor  J.  Guibert's 
work,  /;/  the  Begi^ining}^  which  considers  many  questions  belong- 
ing to  the  introductory  treatises  of  Bible  study.     It  ascends  be- 
yond Abraham  to  "  The  Origin  of  the  Universe,"  "  The  Origin 
of  Life,"  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  "The  Origin  of  Man,"  "The 
Unity  of  the  Human   Species,"    "  The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  and 
"  The  Condition  of  Primitive  Man."     The  author  intends  only  to 
furnish  theologians  and    exegetes    with    scientific    data,  without 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  advance  on  their  respective 
paths  of  investigation. — Professor  Otto  Bardenhewer  has  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  early  Christian  literature,^^  reaching 
from  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
The  author  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  origin  of  the   New 
Testament  writings,  but  he  finds  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  the 
Joannaen  question  and  the  authorship  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Gospel.  The  reader  remembers  that  the  distinction  between 
John   the  Apostle  and  John  the  Elder  (or  irpeaPvrepos:)  rests  on 

^  Bd.  i,  p.  xii ;  Bd.  ii,  p.  viii. 

^  Ed.  2,  p.  X.  8  P.  Ixxii.  »  R  23  ff. 

^0  Les  Origines.  By  J.  Guibert,  S.S.,  Superior  of  the  Institute  Catholique  of 
Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  G.  S.  Whitmarsh.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner. 

1'  Geschichtc  der  Altkirchlichen  Litteratur.  Erster  Band.  Freiburg :  Herder. 
1902. 
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the  evidence  of  a  passage  of  Papias  quoted  by  Eusebius.^^  Pro- 
fessor Bardenhewer  (p.  539)  points  out  that  Papias  mentions  St. 
John  twice  merely  because  in  his  second  list  he  enumerates  those 
that  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  his  historic  investigations, 
while  his  first  list  contains  the  names  of  the  Apostolic  witnesses 
who  had  taught  before  the  time  of  Papias.  The  double  mention 
of  John  shows  that  he  belongs  to  both  of  Papias'  categories,  not 
that  Papias  knew  two  distinct  disciples  of  the  name  John.  It  has 
become  fashionable  of  late  to  connect  the  last  twelve  verses,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  second  Gospel  with  Aristion,  a  disciple 
mentioned  by  Papias  in  the  same  passage  preserved  to  us  in  the 
quotation  of  Eusebius.  F.  C.  Conybeare,^^  Harnack,^^  Zahn,^^ 
and  other  writers  support  this  new  opinion  with  the  weight  of 
their  vast  erudition  and  authority.  Professor  Bardenhewer  soberly 
remarks  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  literary  activity  of 
Aristion,  seeing  that  antiquity  is  absolutely  silent  about  it.  This 
disciple,  at  best,  may  have  been  the  oral  witness  whose  testimony 
has  been  preserved  by  the  inspired  writer  of  Mk.  26 :  9-20. — 
Dr.  Joh.  Geffcken  has  just  published  a  critical  edition  of  the  Ora- 
cula  SibyUina}^  The  introductory  dissertations  fill  56  pages, 
while  233  pages  are  devoted  to  the  text,  with  notes  and  various 
readings.  Since  the  Sibylline  oracles  have  numerous  points  of 
contact  with  our  inspired  books,  the  new  edition  will  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  many  a  Bible  student. 

3.  The  Life  of  Christ. — Our  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Mgr.  Le  Camus ;  they  will  therefore 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  sixth  edition  'of  the  work,  carefully 
revised  and  copiously  annotated,  has  now  been  pubhshed.^^  One 
of  the  principal  excellences  of  this  work  consists  in  its  clear 
exposition  of  our  Lord's  discourses ;  both  their  literal  sense  and 
their  moral  import  are  stated  with  theological  exactness,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  characteristic  that  some  critics  do  not  hesitate  to 

i'-*  H.  E.  Ill,  xxxix,  7, 

13  The  Expositor,  1893,  Oct.,  pp.  241—254;   1895,  Dec,  pp.  401—421. 
1*  Gesch.  d.  altchristl.  Litt.,  i,  64 

1*  Forsch.  zur  Gesch.  des  neutestanientl.  Kanons,  vi,  p.  219  f. 
'8  Die  Or  acuta  Sibyllina  bearbeitet  im  Auftrage  der  Kirchenvater-Commission 
.   .  .  von  Dr.  Joh.  Geffcken.     Leipzig :  Hinrichsche  Buchhandlung.      1902. 
"  H.  Oudin,  6diteur,  10  rue  de  Mezi^res.     Paris.      1901.     3  vols. 
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assign  to  Mgr.  Le  Camus  the  first  place  among  all  French 
authors  of  a  Life  of  Christ. —  Vita  lesu  Christi  ipsis  evangeliorum 
verbis  contexta  ^^  is  a  carefully  elaborated  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels.  The  author  agrees  in  general  with  Grimm  and  all  those 
writers  who  admit  four  paschal  feasts  during  the  public  life  of  our 
Lord  ;  but  in  the  arrangement  of  minor  details  he  sees  fit,  at  times, 
to  differ  from  his  predecessors.  His  notes,  though  not  copious, 
are  to  the  point ;  Judas  did  not  receive  Communion,  and  on  Easter 
morning  two  distinct  groups  of  holy  women  went  to  the  sepul- 
chre.— The  Procurator  General  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustin, 
Father  van  Etten,  is  issuing  the  Life  of  Christ  in  three  parts, 
following  the  chronological  order  of  events.  Thus  far  he  has 
published  only  a  preliminary  study  on  the  pertinent  chronological 
questions,^^  and  the  first  part  treating  of  the  hidden  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  up  to  the  death  of  St.  Joseph.^*^  In  his  chronological  study, 
Father  van  Etten  placed  the  birth  of  Christ  on  December  25, 
748;  his  death  on  March  18,  782;  the  death  of  Herod  between 
March  28  and  April  2,  750;  during  the  public  life  of  Christ  he 
admits  four  feasts  of  the  pasch.  The  author  construes  the  hidden 
Hfe  of  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  Catholic  tradition.  There  are  i^'^ 
dogmatic  questions  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  hidden  Hfe  or 
the  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  which  the 
author  does  not  briefly  develop.  Its  erudite  piety  fits  the  work  to 
serve  equally  as  a  meditation  book  and  as  a  manual  for  preachers, 
— Here  may  be  mentioned  a  work  compiled  by  Father  Ilg  from 
an  old  book  of  meditcitions  by  a  Capuchin  monk  published  in 
the  year  1712  under  the  title  "  A  Mirror  of  the  Virtues  Displayed 
in  the  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  compila- 
tion is  a  series  of  meditations  for  every  day  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  suited  for  the  use  of  priests  and  religious.  Father  Ilg,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  a  slavish  compiler ;  he  completely  recast  and 
remodelled  the  book.     It  was  in  this  form  that  Father  Clarke 

^8  Philotheus,  Sacerdos,  Leodii,  Dessain.      1901. 

^*  Disquisitio  Chronologica,  quo  tempore  et  quamdiu  Verbum  Incarnatum  homo 
vixerit  inter  homines  in  terra  ;  Roraae,  Descl^e.     1900. 

^  Vita  abcondita  Do7nini  Nostri  lesu  Oiristi  chronologice  ordinata  et  descripta 
iuxta  hannoniam  quatuor  Evangeliorum  ;  Romse,  Desclee.      1901. 
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found  the  work,  when  he  put  it  in  an  English  dress,  and  brought 
it  out  in  a  new  edition.^^  The  introduction  treats  of  mental  prayer 
in  general  and  the  use  of  these  volumes  in  particular.  The  medi- 
tations are  eminently  practical  in  their  bearing,  and  familiar  and 
almost  intimate  in  their  tone. 

Turning  now  to  some  recent  Protestant  works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  the  reader  will  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  difference  of  tone 
and  feeling.  Professor  Charles  W.  Pearson  ^^  endeavors  to  brush 
away  what  he  calls  the  legends  about  the  birth  and  the  miracles 
of  Jesus.  While  he  professes  to  find  Jesus,  the  man,  "  inexpressi- 
bly beautiful  and  attractive,"  he  has  only  terms  of  blasphemy  and 
opprobrium  for  "  the  Jesus  of  Athanasius."  Even  when  the  Prot- 
estant writer  still  adheres  to  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
his  Life  of  Christ  differs  widely  from  the  Catholic.  Mr.  Dawson  ^ 
began  to  write  "  the  human  Life  of  Jesus,  as  it  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries;"  but  he  found  it  impossible,  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  wrote  his  book  "  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  In  spite  of  this  profession  of  faith, 
he  depicts  the  scene  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Luke  7  : 
36-50)  in  a  way  that  must  shock  all  sincere  friends  of  our  Lord. 
Or  again,  look  at  the  Life  of  Christ  written  by  Dr.  Watson^*  it 
has  neither  the  Rabbinic  flavor  of  Edersheim's,  nor  the  sensational 
picturesqueness  of  Farrar's,  nor  the  blasphemous  flippancy  of 
Pearson's,  and  still  it  is  not  a  Life  of  Christ  that  will  please  the 
taste  of  a  Catholic.  Watson's  Christ  is  not  the  Christ  of  Galilee, 
but  of  London,  and  Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh.  Ian  Maclaren 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  employing  such  conceits  in  litera- 
ture; but  a  theologian  can  never  be  pardoned  for  sketching  a 
Life  of  Christ  that  contradicts  the  gospels.  What  I  have  said  of 
Protestant  works  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  applies  also  to  non- 
Catholic  works  on  the  mysteries  connected  with  our  Blessed  Lady. 

2^  Meditations  on  the  Life,  the  Teachings  and  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christy  by 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Ilg,  O.S.F.C.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.J.  2  vols.  New 
York :  Benziger  Bros.     1 90 1 . 

*'  The  Carpenter  Prophet :  A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  a  Discussion  of  his 
Ideals. 

23  Thg  Man  Christ  Jesus  :  A  Life  of  Christ ;  Grant  Richards,  8vo,  pp.  470. 

2*  The  Life  »f  the  Master.  By  John  Watson,  D.  D.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
Imp.  8vo,  pp.  311. 
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A  short  time  ago  the  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  ^ 
came  to  hand  and  we  found  its  advanced  critical  views  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  first  two  volumes.  Turning  with  some  curiosity 
to  the  article  "  Mary,"  we  confess  that  we  felt  positively  disgusted 
at  the  base  contentions  and  the  flimsy  arguments  of  the  writer. 
Such  weapons  hurled  at  the  great  Mother  of  God  will  slay  the 
slayer. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

With  the  Ancient  Sages. 

EACH  of  the  Samhitas,  or  collections  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  has 
its  own  Brahmanas,  or  set  of  ritualistic  observances  and 
illustrations.  These  have,  of  course,  comparatively  little  value 
for  the  student  of  Indian  philosophy.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
Aitareya-Brahmana,  attached  to  the  Rig- Veda,  a  passage  which 
shows  that  the  acute  Hindu  observer  has  made  astronomical 
guesses  which  anticipated  by  2000  years  the  Copernican  theory : 
"  The  sun  never  sets  or  rises.  When  people  think  to  themselves 
the  sun  is  setting,  he  only  changes  about  after  reaching  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  makes  night  below  and  day  to  what  is  on  the 
other  side.  Then,  when  people  think  he  rises  in  the  morning,  he 
only  shifts  himself  about  after  reaching  the  end  of  night,  and 
makes  day  below  and  night  to  what  is  on  the  other  side.  In  fact 
he  never  does  set  at  all.  Whoever  knows  this,  that  the  sun  never 
sets,  enjoys  union  and  sameness  of  nature  with  him  and  abides  in 
the  same  sphere."  ^  Just  why  this  bit  of  astronomical  information 
should  secure  to  its  possessor  a  sun-like  nature  and  companion^ 
ship,  the  Hindu  seer  has  not  chosen  to  state,  probably  because  it 
was  a  fragment  of  that  esoteric  wisdom,  the  Jnaana-kanda,  the 
second  branch  of  the  Veda,  which  was  reserved  for  the  select  few 
who  are  capable  of  true  knowledge.  And  what  is  this  true 
knowledge  ?  The  unity  of  all  being  :  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  but  one  real  Being  in  the  universe,  which  Being  also  constitutes 
the  universe.     This  vague  pantheistic  principle,  which  appears  to 

»  Edited  by  T.   K.   Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black.     New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.      1902. 

^  Williams'  Indian  Wisdom^  P-  35- 
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represent  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  regain  its  hold 
on  the  primitive  monotheism,  after  it  had  faded  away  into  poly- 
theism, runs  through  the  Mantras,  is  applied  in  the  Brahmanas, 
and  takes  its  place  in  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  that  grew 
out  of  the  Upanishads.  The  Upanishads  are  the  collections  of 
speculative  and  mystical  doctrines  which  constitute  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  Veda.  The  principal  Upanishads  have  been  rendered 
accessible  in  English  by  Max  Miiller,  in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East.  Few  but  specialists,  like  the  late  distinguished  Oxford 
professor,  will  have  the  patience  to  make  their  .  way  through  the 
wastes  of  absurdities,  puerilities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obscenities, 
that  make  up  so  much  of  the  Upanishads.  Fortunately  some  of 
the  real  gems  of  thought  have  been  collected  from  out  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  swamps.  The  following,  gathered  by  Mr.  Williams, 
deserves  presentation  here  as  illustrating  the  Hindu  wisdom  in  its 
pure  and  mystical  strivings : 

Renounce,  O  man,  the  world,  and  covet  not 
Another's  wealth, — so  shalt  thou  save  thy  soul. 
Perform  religious  works,  —  so  may'st  thou  wish 
To  live  a  hundred  years  ;  in  this  way  only 
May'st  thou  engage  in  worldly  acts,  untainted. 
To  worlds  immersed  in  darkness,  tenanted 
By  evil  spirits,  shall  they  go  to  death. 
Who  in  this  life  are  killers  of  their  souls. 
There  is  only  one  Being  who  exists 
Unmoved,  yet  moving  swifter  than  the  mind  ; 
Who  far  outstrips  the  senses,  though  as  gods 
They  strive  to  reach  him  ;  who,  himself  at  rest, 
Transcends  the  fleetest  flight  of  other  beings  ; 
Who,  like  the  air,  supports  all  vital  action. 
He  moves,  yet  moves  not ;  he  is  far,  yet  near  ; 
He  is  within  this  universe,  and  yet 
Outside  this  universe  ;  whoe'er  beholds 
All  living  creatures  as  in  him,  and  him — 
The  universal  spirit — as  in  all, 
Henceforth  regards  no  creature  with  contempt.''^ 

The  six  systems  of  philosophy  that  grew  out  of  the  Upanishads 
are  thus  arranged  by  Mr.  Williams  : 

1 .  The  Nyaya,  founded  by  Gotama. 

2.  The  Vaiseshika,  by  Kanada.  • 

'  Williams'  Indian  Wisdo/n,  p.  38. 
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3.  The  San-khya,  by  Kapila. 

4.  The  Yoga,  by  Patanjali. 

5.  The  Mimansa,  Y^y  Jaimini. 

6.  The  Vedanta,  by  Badarayana  or  Vyasa. 

Although  sufficiently  varied  in  their  contents  to  be  considered 
distinct  systems,  they  have  a  certain  communality  of  doctrine 
which  indicates  the  prior  philosophical  and  naive  attitude  from 
which  they  all  radiated.  The  **  rationalistic  Brahmanism,"  as 
Professor  Williams  designates  this  common  faith,  holds,  in  the 
first  place,  the  eternity  of  soul.  But  soul  was  of  two  kinds — the 
supreme  soul  (Brahman),  and  the  individual  soul  of  living  beings. 
The  personal  soul  of  every  human  being,  just  as  the  supreme  Soul, 
was  thought  to  be  eternal  retrospectively  and  prospectively.  The 
immortality  of  the  human  soul  was  so  obvious  a  truth  to  the  Hindu 
mind  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  thought  of  formulating  any 
argument  in  its  support.  "  There  are  scholars  so  surprised  at  this 
unwavering  belief  in  a  future  and  an  eternal  life  among  the  people 
of  India,  that  they  have  actually  tried  to  trace  it  back  to  a  belief 
supposed  to  be  universal  among  savages  who  thought  that  man 
left  a  ghost  behind  who  might  assume  the  body  of  an  animal  or 
even  the  shape  of  a  tree."  As  Max  Miiller  observes,  this  is 
"  a  mere  fancy,"  and  even  if  not  disprovable,  it  "  does  not  thereby 
acquire  any  right  to  our  consideration."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  Upanishads 
opens  with  the  story  of  Naciketas,  a  pious  youth  who,  having 
been  devoted  to  Death  by  the  priests,  goes  to  the  abode  of  Death, 
where,  having  propitiated  Yama,  he  is  given  the  choice  of  three 
boons.  The  third  of  these  boons  is  knowledge  of  the  soul's  future 
existence.  After  much  expostulation  Yama  answers  the  youth 
thus  : 

The  good,  the  pleasant, — these  are  separate  ends, 
The  one  or  other  all  mankind  pursue  ; 
But  those  who  seek  the  good,  alone  are  blest ; 
Who  choose  the  pleasant  miss  man's  highest  aim. 
The  sage  the  truth  discerns,  not  so  the  fool. 
But  thou,  my  son,  with  wisdom  hast  abandoned 
The  fatal  road  of  wealth  which  leads  to  death. 

3  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  p.  139. 
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Two  other  roads  there  are  all  wide  apart, 

Ending  in  widely  different  goals — the  one 

Called  Ignorance,  the  other  Knowledge — this, 

O  Naciketas,  thou  dost  well  to  choose. 

The  foolish  follow  ignorance,  but  think 

They  tread  the  road  of  wisdom,  circling  round 

With  erring  steps,  like  blind  men  led  by  blind. 

The  careless  youth,  by  lust  of  gain  deceived. 

Knows  but  one  world,  one  life  ;  to  him  the  Now 

Alone  exists,  the  Future  is  a  dream. 

The  highest  aim  of  knowledge  is  the  soul  ; 

This  is  a  miracle  beyond  the  ken 

Of  common  mortals,  thought  of  though  it  be. 

And  variously  explained  by  skilful  teachers. 

Then  having  further  indicated  the  value  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
Yama  concludes : 

The  slayer  thinks  he  slays,  the  slain 

Believes  himself  destroyed,  the  thoughts  of  both 

Are  false,  the  soul  survives,  nor  kills,  nor  dies  ; 

'Tis  subtler  than  the  subtlest,  greater  than 

The  greatest,  infinitely  small,  yet  vast. 

Asleep,  yet  restless,  moving  everywhere 

Among  the  bodies — ever- bodiless — 

Think  not  to  grasp  it  by  the  reasoning  mind ; 

The  wicked  ne'er  can  know  it ;  the  soul  alone 

Knows  soul,  to  none  but  soul  is  soul  revealed. 

A  second  tenet  of  the  common  philosophical  creed  of  India 
was  the  eternity  of  the  world  substance,  the  material  cause  out  of 
which  the  universe  was  supposed  to  be  evolved.  The  belief  prob- 
ably grew  out  of  a  principle  which  the  pagan  mind  everywhere 
fixed  upon  once  the  tradition  of  the  primal  revelation  of  creation 
had  disappeared  :  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit, — A  satah  saj  jdyeta  kutas, — 
"  How  can  an  entity  be  produced  out  of  a  non-entity  ?  "  or,  as 
Lucretius  evpressed  it, 

Principium  hinc  nobis  exordia  sumet, 
Nullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 

The  Hindu  seems  to  have  regarded  the  soul  as  a  sheer  thought, 
and  herein  to  have  anticipated  by  several  millennia  the  Cartesian 
definition,  rdme  c' est  la  nature  qui  pense.  The  soul,  however,  "  can 
only  exercise  thought,  sensation,  and  cognition,  and  indeed  can  only 
act  and  will,  when  connected  with  external  and  material  objects 
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of  sensation,  invested  with  some  bodily  form  and  joined  to  mind 
{Manas),  which  last  {i.  e.  the  mind)  is  an  internal  organ  of  sense — 
a  sort  of  inlet  of  thought  to 'the  soul — belonging  only  to  the 
body,  only  existing  with  it,  and  quite  as  distinct  from  the  soul  as 
any  of  the  external  organs  of  the  body."  This  conception  of  the 
mind  (not  the  souf)  finds  its  parallel  again  in  the  verse  of  Lucretius : 

**  Primum  animum  dico  (mentem  quern  saepe  vocamus) 
In  quo  concilium  vitae  regimenque  locatum  est, 
Esse  hominis  partem  nihilo  minus  ac  manus  et  pes 
Atque  oculi  partes  animantis  totius  extant." 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  produces  bondage  and  misery. 
The  soul  thus  comes  to  perceive  objects  through  the  senses, 
receiving  therefrom  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  conscious- 
ness of  personal  existence,  results,  and  then  action.  Action,  good 
or  bad,  entails  bondage  and  must  inevitably  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished eternally.  "An  evil  act  follows  a  man,  passing  through  a 
hundred  thousand  transmigrations ;  in  Hke  manner  the  act  of  a 
high-minded  man.  As  shade  and  sunlight  are  ever  joined 
together,  so  an  act  and  the  agent  must  stick  close  together."  * 
These  consequences  of  action  are  not  worked  out  simply  in  a 
future  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  but  in  the  soul's  migration 
through  countless  lower  forms  of  existence.  This  conception  of 
transmigration  was  never  subjected  to  philosophical  demonstration, 
but  was  regarded  as  self-evident,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Charvakas  or  Materialist  no  Hmdu  school  or  sect  seems  to  have 
questioned  it.  In  the  old  Vedic  time  a  joyful  view  of  life  pre- 
vailed in  India,  unclouded  by  that  darker  mystery  which  afterwards 
oppressed  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  life  was  not  a  burden,  but  a  bless- 
ing, and  its  eternal  endurance  after  death  was  longed  for  as  the  re- 
ward of  pious  conduct.  Later  on  we  find  this  innocent  joy  of  living 
transformed  into  a  conviction  that  the  existence  of  the  individual 
is  a  journey  full  of  torture  from  death  to  death.  How  shall  we 
account  for  this  mysterious  darkening  of  mind  and  hope  ?  Vol- 
taire, ever  ingenious  to  find  a  materialistic  source  for  religious 
beliefs,  traces  the  origin  of  the  metempsychosis  conception  to  a 
hygienic  precaution.  Meat  on  the  whole  being  injurious  to  health 
in  the  Indian  climate  the  killing  of  animals  was  forbidden.     The 

*  Pancatanria.,  II,  135 
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prohibition  was  next  associated  with  religious  observances,  and 
the  animal  became  afterward  the  object  of  reverence  and  worship. 
Gradually  the  whole  animal  kingdom  grew  to  be  regarded  as  but 
an  extension  of  the  human  race,  and  from  this  conception  to  the 
general  belief  in  the  continuance  of  human  life  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  the  step  was  easy.  This  hypothesis,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  has  long  since  been  rejected.^ 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  connection  between  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  and  that  of  pantheism,  into  which  the 
speculative  Hindu  lapsed,  as  was  said  above,  in  his  effort  to  tran- 
scend polytheism.  In  the  Brihad-aran-yaka  Upanishad  we  read : 
"  As  the  web  issues  from  the  spider,  and  as  little  sparks  proceed 
from  fire,  so  from  the  soul  proceed  all  breathing  animals,  all 
worlds,  all  the  gods,  and  all  beings."  Again  in  the  Chandogya  : 
"  As  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  attached  to  the  nave,  so  are  all 
things  attached  to  life.  Thus  life  ought  to  be  approached  with 
faith  and  reverence  and  viewed  as  an  Immensity  which  abides  in 
its  own  glory.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  universe.  It  is  God  Himself 
The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  divinity  incurs  neither  disease, 
nor  pain,  nor  death."  Life,  therefore,  had  a  deeply  moral  and 
religious  significance.  Substituting  emanation  for  creation,  the 
Hindu  measured  the  imperfection  of  things  by  their  degree  of 
separation  from  their  first  principle.  As  man  recedes  from  that 
principle  he  is  sullied  by  sin.  His  return  and  moral  purification 
can  only  be  effected  by  penitence,  by  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  of  sensuality.  Thus  may  he  enter  quietly  into  himself  and 
discover  at  the  core  of  his  finite  self  the  infinite  self,  and  regain 
happiness  by  union  with  God.  From  this  doctrine  of  return  to 
God  may  have  arisen  the  idea  of  metempsychosis.  Souls  that 
during  the  present  state  have  departed  farthest  from  the  Infinite 
Life  by  sin,  are  cast  after  death  to  the  lowest  scale  of  finite  beings, 
stones,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  and  passing  successively  through  these 
various  stages  are  purified  and  rendered  fit  for  reabsorption  in  the 
primal  life  whence  they  had  emanated.  Hence  the  supreme  pur- 
pose of  all  philosophy  is  to  teach  the  individual  to  abstain  from 
all  action,  from  liking  and  disliking,  from  loving  or  hating.  "  The 
living  personal  soul  must  shake  off  the  fetters  of  all  action,  and 

^  Garbe,  Philosophy  of  India. 
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getting  rid  of  body,  mind,  and  all  sense  of  separate  personality, 
return  to  the  condition  of  siniple  soul."  This  is  Nirvana,  "  the 
being  blown  out "  of  existence.  This  is  the  summum  bonum  of 
Brahmanism ;  "  this  is  the  only  real  bliss — the  loss  of  all  per- 
sonality and  separate  identity  by  absorption  into  the  supreme  and 
only  really  existing  Being — mere  life  with  nothing  to  live  for, 
mere  joy  with  nothing  to  rejoice  about,  and  mere  thought  with 
nothing  on  which  thought  is  to  be  exercised."  "  Not  to  be  "  is 
the  highest  aim  and  the  supreme  result  of  HindO  philosophy  and 
religion.* 

With  the  Recent  Philosophers. 

Whilst  the  recollection  of  Benjamin  Kidd's  recent  endeavor  to 
show  how,  "  through  all  the  spheres  of  ethics,  of  politics,  of  phi- 
losophy, of  economics,  and  of  religion  there  runs  the  dominating 
meaning  of  a  cosmic  struggle,"  is  still  fresh  in  one's  mind,  it  is 
gratifying  to  read  Professor  Ladd's  strong  protest  against  what 
may  be  called  the  '*  biologizing  tendency  "  which  the  author  of 
Principles  of  Westerri  Civilization'^  shares  with  Spencer,  Comte, 
and  other  advocates  of  universal  evolutionism.  So  long  as  the 
theory  of  biological  evolution  remains  on  its  own  grounds,  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  concedes  that  "  the  philosophy  of  human  morality 
need  raise  no  objection  to  its  speculations,  however  well  or  ill 
founded  they  may  be."  There  "  the  struggle  for  existence  "  may 
best  be  treated  as  a  bare,  unmodified,  and  brute  fact.  But  when 
biological  science  proposes  to  employ  the  same  method,  and  to 
regard  the  phenomena  from  an  unchanged  point  of  view,  the 
moral  life  and  moral  development  of  man  being  the  subject  for 
investigation,  its  proposal  deserves  the  most  prolonged  and  search- 
ing criticism.^  The  effects,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  discerns  as  resulting  from  "  the  intrusion  of  biology 
into  the  sphere  of  ethics,"  are  grave  enough  to  demand  serious 
consideration.  It  is  in  part  under  the  influence  of  this  intrusion 
"  that  we  are  witnessing  a  return  to  the  brutish  point  of  view,  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  might,  to  the  concealed  or  expressed 

*  Williams,  op.  ciL,  p.  70. 
^  New  York  ;  Macmillan. 

8  Philosophy  of  Conduct.     By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.     New  York  :  Scribner. 
1902. 
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opinion  that  it  is  justifiable  for  the  strong  to  go  as  far  as  they  can 
by  way  of  pushing  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate  over  the  wall " 
(p.  xi).  The  attempt  to  reduce  ethics  to  a  specialized  depart- 
ment of  biology  is  of  course  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that 
purely  naturalistic  world-view  which,  though  it  has  always  had  a 
singular  attractiveness  for  the  **  natural  "  man,  has  gained  a  spe- 
cial potency  in  recent  times  by  allying  itself  with  the  physical 
sciences  to  which  we  owe  so  many  of  the  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  our  temporal  life.  Another  indication — it  might  likewise 
be  called  a  cause — of  that  world-view  is  discernible  in  what  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  terms  "  the  relatively  low  and  nerveless  condition 
of  the  current  Christianity."  The  ethically  didactic  and  prophetic 
tone  of  the  public  teacher  is  just  now  especially  unpopular  and 
ineffective.  Moral  principle  commands  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  attention.  The  great  political,  commercial,  and  social  problems 
are  not  usually  discussed  from  the  predominatingly  moral  stand- 
point. The  tone  of  the  prevalent  moral  sentiment  is  neither 
strenuous  nor  lofty.  The  presence  of  baleful  "  double  morality  '* 
is  quite  generally  either  openly  proclaimed  or  secretly  tolerated. 
The  high  ideals  of  the  best  ethical  teachings  of  the  past — even, 
and  especially,  of  the  New  Testament — are  not  taken  to  heart,  or 
made  the  models  of  actual  living.  And  in  all  this  the  multitude 
who  compose  the  existing  Christian  organizations — with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  notable  and  noble  exceptions — take  the  part 
of  silent  acquiescence,  if  not  of  unquestioning  or  bewildered  con- 
formity, rather  than  of  remonstrance  and  opposition  (p.  xiii). 

It  is  seldom  one  hears  from  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  any  of 
our  secular  universities  so  strong  an  arraignment  of  the  prevailing 
moral  standards.  Much  more  rare  is  it  to  receive  from  these  in- 
stitutions so  thorough  and,  on  the  whole,  so  sound  an  exposition 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  ultimate  ideals  of  the  moral  life 
as  is  given  in  the  work  at  hand.  The  English  language  con- 
tains so  sparse  a  philosophical  literature  deserving  commenda- 
tion from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  that  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  other  works  by  the  same  author,  so 
much  that  harmonizes  with  the  system  of  philosophy  taught  in 
our  schools.  Indeed,  there  are  in  English  no  works  by  a  non- 
Catholic  writer    that   we   would    so    unhesitatingly  recommend 
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the  student  who  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
that  system  to  read  and  re-road,  as  the  series  of  volumes  by 
Professor  Ladd.  The  author  recognizes  the  spirituality  of 
the  human  mind,  and  has  no  respect  for  the  empiricism  that 
would  construct  a  psychology  without  a  soul.  Ethics,  too,  he 
maintains,  must  sink  its  roots  deep  in  the  immaterial  side  of  man's 
nature ;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  present  volume  so  thorough 
and  so  forceful  in  expression  as  well  as  in  thought,  as  the  chapter 
in  which  God,  the  World-Ground,  is  proved  to  be  the  ground 
likewise  of  morality. 

We  do  not  mean  our  commendation  to  extend  to  every  posi- 
tion and  argument  maintained  in  this  or  any  preceding  work  by 
Professor  Ladd.  He  has  evidently  made  no  special  study  of 
Catholic  philosophy,  and  this  omission  must  inevitably  manifest 
itself  in  a  work  claiming  to  deal  with  either  metaphysics,  psy- 
chology, or  ethics.  We  can  hardly  expect  Professor  Ladd  or  any 
other  non-Catholic  author  to  realize  this  fact ;  but  we  might  fairly 
expect  that  allusions  to  our  philosophy  should  be  based  on 
justice  and  adequate  knowledge.  A  singular  instance  of  the  lack 
of  both  of  these  qualities  is  noticeable  in  the  work  at  hand.  To 
quote  the  passage  will  be  ample  justification  of  our  criticisms. 
The  author  is  treating  of  "  double  morality,"  an  ethical  system  or 
view  that  assumes  divers  forms, — amongst  others  that  of  main- 
taining a  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  morality. 

*'  The  lower  is,  perhaps,  the  morality  of  the  laity  ;  the  higher,  that  of  the  clergy  ; 
or  the  lower  is  the  morality  of  duty  merely,  and  the  higher  that  to  which  the  merit  of 
some  special  divine  favor  is  attached.  In  this  way  piety  and  morahty,  instead  of  being 
drawn  together  and  made  to  impart  each  to  the  other  its  peculiar  strength,  are  further 
separated.  The  two  ideals  are  rendered  antagonistic  rather  than  complementary  and 
reciprocally  assisting.  Thus  the  great  Church  Father,  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  effort 
to  combine  *  ecclesiastical  supernaturalism '  with  the  ethical  views  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  made  a  sharp  division  between  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greek  ethics — 
wisdom,  justice,  self-control,  and  courage— and  the  three  supernatural  virtues  of  faith, 
love,  and  hope.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  division  may  be  used  to  withdraw  from  the 
virtue  of  wisdom  the  support  of  faith  in  the  Divine  goodness,  to  take  away  from  justic-e 
the  warming  and  vivifying  influence  of  the  Divine  love,  and  to  withhold  from  self- 
control  and  courage  the  support,  which  they  so  sorely  need,  of  a  cheering  religious 
hope.  But  religious  faith  should  inspire  wisdom ;  love  should  infuse  justice  ;  and 
hope  should  sustain  courage  "  (pp.  580-81). 

We  pass  by  the  assertion  that  the  great  Church  Father  (Doctor) 
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sought  "  to  combine  *  ecclesiastical  supernaturalism '  with  the 
ethical  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,"  the  "  sharp  division  "  drawn 
between  the  cardinal  virtues  wisdom  (prudence),  justice,  self-control 
(temperance),  courage  (fortitude)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  three 
supernatural  virtues  faith,  hope  and  charity  on  the  other  would 
have  to  be  misinterpreted  and  sorely  abused  (not  used)  in 
order  to  effect  the  baleful  disturbance  in  the  virtuous  life 
which  Professor  Ladd  indicates.  In  the  Thomistic  system  the 
intellective  *'  faculty "  is  the  immediate  subject  of  both  wisdom 
(prudence)  as  a  natural  virtue  (habit)  and  of  faith  as  a  supernatural 
virtue.  The  generating  cause,  object,  and  motive  of  the  two 
virtues  are  distinct ;  but  since  both  have  their  simultaneous  resi- 
dence in  the  same  simple  "  faculty,"  the  intellect,  where  can  be  the 
danger  of  the  one  withdrawing  its  influence  from  the  other  ?  Or 
how  shall  the  distinction  between  a  natural  and  a  supernatural 
virtue  "  take  away  from  justice  the  warming  influence  of  the 
Divine  love,"  since  both  justiceand  love  (charity)  function  in  the 
same  simple  psychical  faculty,  the  will  ? 

Other  books  of  interest  for  the   student  of  philosophy  are 
noticed  in  the  Book  Review  of  the  present  number. 
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The  Astronomy  of  the  Invisible. — If  Father  Secchi,  the  distin- 
guished Jesuit  astronomer  for  so  long  the  head  of  the  Papal  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  at  Rome,  were  still  alive,  it  would  surely  be 
a  source  of  sincere  self-congratulation  to  find  how  much  some  of 
his  favorite  ideas  are  occupying  the  minds  of  present-day  astrono- 
mers. To  Father  Secchi's  practical  work  is  due  much  of  the 
early  development  of  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  astronomy. 
This  instrument  and  its  methods  are  now  one  of  the  main  features 
in  astronomical  observatories,  and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the 
interesting  development  of  the  branch  of  astronomical  science 
known  as  the  astronomy  of  the  invisible.  Recent  reviews  of 
astronomy,  as  Norman  Lockyer's  Progress  in  Astronomy,  or 
Langley's  The  New  Spectrum,  both  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  dwell  on  its  importance. 
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The  astronomy  of  the  invisible  is  a  term  first  suggested  by 
the  illustrious  astronomer  Bessel,  over  half  a  century  ago. '  He 
surmised  that  the  irregularity  In  the  proper  motions  of  the  Dog 
Star  Sirius  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bright  star  was 
attended  by  a  large  satellite  which  gave  no  light,  or  at  least  none 
that  reached  the  earth.  Sirius  has  since  been  shown  to  be  a  real 
binar}'.  The  bright  star  of  the  couplet  is  attended  by  a  faint  but 
massive  satellite.  Since  that  time  the  astronomy  of  the  invisible 
has  widened  greatly.  The  discovery  of  the  little  planet  Eros 
some  four  years  ago  opened  up  an  immense  vista  of  possibilities 
of  other  planets  in  space,  for  Eros  had  a  different  orbit  entirely  to 
that  of  the  other  small  planets  which  had  been  discovered  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  whose  existence  might  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  a  large  planet  comparable  in  size  to 
the  Earth  or  Mars  had  become  disintegrated. 

The  most  important  work,  however,  in  the  astronomy  of  the 
invisible  is  that  done  with  the  spectroscope  on  the  motion  of  stars 
in  the  line  of  sight,  as  it  can  be  determined  by  the  variations  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  star  from  day  to  day.  Somewhat  as  sound 
when  its  source  is  approaching  the  hearer  is  higher  in  tone  than 
it  really  is,  and  when  departing  lower;  so  there  is  a  crowding  of 
the  lines  of  the  spectrum  or  a  separation  of  them  that  indicates 
whether  the  body  from  which  the  light  rays  are  emitted  is  coming 
towards  or  going  away  from  the  earth. 

With  regard  to  sound  the  phenomenon  can  be  noticed  any 
day  when  an  express  train  whistles  on  approaching  a  station  or 
on  leaving  it,  the  notes  that  come  to  the  ear  being  distinctly 
higher  or  lower  in  tone  than  the  actual  note  of  the  whistle  when 
heard  at  rest.  With  regard  to  light  when  the  waves  travel 
almost  one-fifth  as  many  millions  of  miles  as  compared  with  the 
feet  travelled  by  sound-waves,  the  corresponding  phenomenon 
can  only  be  noticed  with  regard  to  bodies  travelling  very  fast  far 
out  in  space. 

We  mentioned  last  month  how  large  a  space  in  present-day 
biology  is  occupied  by  the  subject  of  regeneration.^     It  is  at  the 

'^Regeneration,  by  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Biyn 
Mawr  College,  Columbia  University  Biological  Series.  London  and  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1901. 
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present  moment  the  touchstone  by  which  biological  theories  of 
vital  action  are  judged.  A  series  of  most  interesting  observa- 
tions have  been  made  in  very  recent  years,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
by  the  author  of  the  book  under  review.  Besides,  Professor 
Morgan  has  gathered  together  the  significant  contributions  to 
this  subject  made  by  others,  and  discusses  the  whole  subject  of 
regeneration  very  thoroughly.  Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  presumedly  wonderful  discoveries  with  regard  to  a 
new  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life  are  exploited  in  the 
daily  newspapers  every  little  while,  took  "  Regeneration  "  as  the 
subject  of  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  "  The  Dynamics 
of  Life,"  delivered  in  Easter  week  at  the  University  of  Columbia, 
New  York.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  his  physico-chemi- 
cal theory  of  life  proves  absolutely  inadequate  for  even  the  most 
distant  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  of  regeneration.  This 
was  very  evident  during  the  Professor's  lecture,  and  was  mani- 
festly his  own  impression. 

Professor  Morgan's  book  is  the  seventh  volume  in  the  Colum- 
bia University  Biological  Series.  All  of  the  others  are  notable 
contributions  to  biological  knowledge.  The  first  volume,  by  the 
editor  of  the  series,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborne,  had  for  its  subject 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  "  From  the  Greeks  to 
Darwin."  Another  very  interesting  volume  was  "  The  Cell  in 
Development  and  Inheritance,"  by  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Professor 
of  Embryology  at  Columbia  University,  whose  work  on  intracel- 
lular processes  has  especially  in  very  recent  years  attracted  world- 
wide attention.  A  third  volume  of  the  series,  "  The  Foundations 
of  Zoology,"  is  by  WilHam  Keith  Brooks,  and  is  a  noteworthy 
volume  of  American  science.  Professor  Morgan's  book  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  this  series.  The  following  sentence  from  the  preface 
shows  very  well  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  man.  "  The  custom  of 
indulging  in  exaggerated  and  unverifiable  speculation  bids  fair  to 
dull  our  appreciation  for  hypotheses  whose  chief  value  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  their  verification  ;  but  those  who  have  spent  their 
time  and  their  imagination  in  such  speculations  can  not  hope  for 
long  to  hold  their  own  against  the  slow  but  certain  advance  of  a 
scientific  spirit  of  investigation  of  organic  phenomena."  The  book 
is,  in  brief,  a  plea  for  more  exact  observation  and  less  theorizing 
in  biology. 
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One  of  the  most  unexpected  discoveries  of  recent  times  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  regeneration  is  the  renewal  of  the 
extirpated  eye  of  the  salamander.  Colucci  first  discovered  in 
1 89 1  that,  if  the  eye  is  partially  removed,  a  new  eye  developed 
from  the  piece  that  remains,  and  that  the  new  lens  develops  from 
the  margin  of  the  bulb.  Wolff  a  few  years  later  also  found  that 
after  extirpation  of  the  lens  of  triton  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
cornea  a  new  lens  developed  from  the  edge  of  the  old  iris.  Wolff 
pointed  out  the  great  theoretic  importance  of  this  result.  The 
experiment  has  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
more  recent  workers,  so  that  there  remains  no  question  as  to  its 
accuracy.  The  most  surprising  fact  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  new  lens  is  that  it  arises  from  a  part  of  the 
body  from  which  the  lens  of  the  eye  never  develops  in  the  embryo 
of  this  form  or  of  any  other  vertebrate.  In  the  embryo  the  lens 
develops  from  the  ectoderm,  and  only  secondarily  unites  with  the 
optic  cup  that  has  come  from  an  evagination  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  forebrain.  The  eye  is  a  combination  of  structures  from 
the  skin  and  the  nervous  system,  and  the  lens  is  really  a  skin 
structure.  In  the  regeneration  of  the  lens  mentioned,  however, 
the  ectoderm  takes  no  part  in  the  new  formation.  The  lens 
develops  from  the  already  differentiated  layers  of  the  iris.  This 
is  all  the  more  surprising  as  the  lens  must  be  transparent  and  the 
iris  cells  from  which  it  comes  when  regenerated  usually  contain 
pigment. 

The  purposefulness  of  this  regeneration  is  very  evident.  As 
if  to  make  the  teleology  that  is  hinted  at  more  perfect,  Wolff  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new  lens  arises  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  iris,  and  that  this  is  obviously  the  most  advantageous 
position  in  which  it  could  develop  from  the  iris,  since  by  its  own 
weight  it  falls  naturally  into  its  proper  place  during  the  course  of 
its  development.  If  the  lens  were  to  develop  from  any  other 
point  of  the  margin  of  the  iris,  its  position  would  be  less  advan- 
tageous, and  it  might  not  eventually  be  brought  into  its  proper 
position. 

Children's  Weight  and  Health.— A  recently  issued  number  of 
the  Cambridge  series  for  schools  and  training  colleges  is  the 
Manual  of  School  Hygiene,  written  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in 
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day  schools,  by  Edward  W.  Hope,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Browne,  Lecturer 
on  Ophthalmology  at  the  same  institution,  and  published  at 
Cambridge  by  the  University  Press.  An  important  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  on  overpressure  and  the  general  management  of 
health  and  development  in  relation  to  education.  This  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  just  now,  when  the  approach  of  examinations  makes 
the  nervous  strain  on  children  so  hard.  The  authors  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  subject  of  weight  in  its  relation  to  chil- 
dren's health.  They  say :  "  The  most  dependable  test  of  a  child's 
increase  in  bulk  is  the  weight.  An  adult  should  maintain  a 
thoroughly  even  standard,  putting  on  or  dropping  a  few  pounds, 
according  to  circumstances,  without  any  marked  variation  in 
health ;  but  a  child  should  steadily  increase  year  by  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  standard.  Failure  to  reach  that  standard  must 
be  regarded  as  an  ill  omen,  and  actual  loss  of  weight  is  a  sign  of 
imminent  danger." 

The  authors  give  some  very  practical  directions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  parents  and  teachers  with  regard  to  the  normal  increase 
of  weight  that  should  occur  in  children.  The  rate  of  increase 
should  be  about  two  pounds  to  every  inch  of  growth,  and  there 
should  be  a  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the 
height  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish.  Excess  of  weight  over 
height  is  a  favorable  sign.  A  deficiency  is  distinctly  unfavorable. 
Thin  children  frequently  outstrip  their  weight, — in  common  phrase, 
they  outgrow  their  strength.  Such  children  should  be  given 
additional  rest  by  being  made  to  lie  down  during  the  daytime 
and  by  being  fed  on  an  abundance  of  plain  food,  not  allowing  a 
capricious  appetite  to  interfere  with  the  taking  of  the  proper 
amount,  and  depending  on  fresh  air  rather  than  exercise  to  give 
them  an  appetite.  There  should  be  some  exercise,  but  not  enough 
to  produce  fatigue. 

Probably  this  index  of  the  weight  is  the  easiest  recognizable 
symptom  of  overpressure  and  injury  during  school  work.  It  is 
especially  important  to  note  the  weight  of  pupils  about  examina- 
tion time.  If  during  the  worry  of  preparation  for  examination 
children  lose  in  weight,  it  is  always  a  bad  sign,  and  the  children 
are  being  permitted  to  run  a  serious  risk  of  endangering  their 
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health.  Much  more  important  than  the  appearance  of  a  child  is 
its  weight.  Until  after  fifteen  years  of  age  the  proportion  of  weight 
to  height  in  girls  and  boys  is  about  the  same.  During  the  devel- 
opmental years,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  both  sexes,  extreme  care 
should  be  exercised  that  children  do  not  lose  in  weight  because 
of  overpressure  from  intellectual  work.  In  these  days  of  intel- 
lectual cramming  this  is  especially  important,  practical,  sensible 
advice. 

Temperature  of  the  Upper  Air. — We  have  just  noted  Professor 
Morgan's  protest  against  unverifiable  speculations  in  biology.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  group  of  sciences  that  relate  to  living  things, 
however,  that  there  is  need  of  such  a  protest.  We  have  got 
beyond  the  day  when  the  theoretic  reconstruction  of  an  animal  from 
a  single  bone  is  looked  upon  as  brilliantly  scientific.  Scientists 
are  learning  to  resent  quite  as  much  assumptions  in  other 
branches  of  scientific  knowledge.  New  facts  are  appreciated  more 
than  ever ;  but  new  speculations,  however  apparently  brilliant  in 
conception,  meet  with  scarcely  more  than  passing  notice. 

Modern  science  is  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  what 
is  needed  for  permanent  advance  in  positive  scientific  truth  is  not 
elaborate  theory  but  faithful  and  detailed  observation.  In  two 
important  departments  of  physical  science,  investigations  recently 
carried  out  have  shown  that  theory,  seemingly  based  on  very  sat- 
isfactory data,  was  liable  to  be  seriously  incomplete,  and  subject 
to  correction  by  subsequent  actual  observation  of  the  actual  facts. 
Because  of  a  certain  constancy  in  the  increase  of  temperature  on 
descent  into  the  earth,  it  had  been  concluded  that  this  increase 
would  continue  in  the  same  ratio.  Observations,  however,  at 
very  great  depths  recently  made,^  show  a  temperature  by  no 
means  in  accord  with  that  required  by  this  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  observations  made  with  regard  to  the  temperature  at  dis- 
tances above  the  earth  seem  to  show  a  constant  decrease  of 
temperature,  the  theory  usually  held  was  that  there  was  a  ratio  of 
decrease  in  temperature  constant  for  successive  heights,  until  far 
out  in  space  there  was  probably  an  interstellar  temperature,  cor- 
responding to  about  absolute  zero.  Observations  made  with  bal- 
loons have  not  confirmed  this  theory,  however.     Quite  recently  a 

2  See  The  Dolphin,  May,  1902,  p.  614. 
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very  large  balloon  with  two  observers  made  the  record  ascent 
from  Berlin  in  Germany.  At  a  height  somewhat  above  34,000 
feet  (nearly  seven  miles)  from  the  earth,  the  temperature  was  40° 
F.  below  zero.  On  a  previous  occasion,  the  same  obsei-ver  had 
noted  a  temperature  of  5  5  °  F.  below  zero,  at  a  height  of  only 
25,000  feet  (less  than  five  miles).  This  voyage  confirms  the  view 
that  even  at  extremest  heights  in  the  atmosphere  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  almost  as  great  as  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Life  at  Very  High  Altitudes. — Dr.  R.  Suering,  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Institute,  Berlin,  writes  in  one  of  the  recent 
reports  of  balloon-work  in  meteorology  on  man  and  the  upper 
atmosphere.  In  the  highest  balloon  trip  on  record  special  care 
was  taken  to  note  the  physiological  effect  of  height  on  the  human 
body.  The  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  rarified  air  at 
great  heights  produces  an  abnormal  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
that  consequently  the  limbs  swell  and  blood  streams  from  the 
ears  and  nose,  was  proven  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  The  functions 
of  the  lungs  and  heart  are  not  really  modified,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms that  are  noted  occur  for  the  want  of  oxygen,  which  is  so 
much  more  plentiful  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  By  taking  oxygen 
in  the  balloon  in  the  form  of  the  compressed  gas,  aeronauts  are 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  "  height  sickness,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  provided  they  take  slow  deep  inspirations.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  exertion  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  since  this  encourages  oxidation  processes,  and  uses  up 
oxygen  faster  than  when  the  body  is  at  rest.  These  directions 
are  of  great  importance  for  people  who  go  up  on  high  mountains 
and  make  clear  the  reasons  for  mountain  sickness.  They  will  be 
of  use  to  our  mountain-seeking  summer  visitors. 

Poisoning  and  Pathology  in  History. — Recent  historians  have 
occupied  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  reforming  the 
historical  opinion  usually  held  of  the  Borgias.^  The  poisoning 
anecdotes,  particularly  in  the  lives  of  that  memorable  and  much 
maligned  family,  are  evidently  scarcely  more  than  exaggerations 
of  popular  prejudice  and  manifestations  of  the  tradition  that  won- 
derful secret  poisons  were  at  the  command  of  most  of  the  rulers 
of  Italy  and  aspiring  conspirators  during  the  Middle  Ages.     A 

'  See  Chronicles  of  the  House  of  Borgia,  by  Frederick  Baron  Corvo. 
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writer  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines,  The  Cosmopolitan  for  Feb- 
ruary, gave  a  conventional  repetition  of  the  stories  with  regard  to 
the  great  poisoners  of  history.*  An  editorial  writer  in  th^  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  Chicago  (for  March  22), 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  most  of  these  stories 
of  famous  poisoners  and  their  secrets  are  probably  unfounded 
traditions,  due  to  popular  exaggeration  and  prejudice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  pretty  well  known  what  poisons  were 
at  the  command  of  any  one  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  might  care 
to  do  away  with  an  enemy  or  a  friend.  The  science  of  toxicology 
has  had  an  immense  development  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
yet  medical  science  has  not  been  made  aware  of  any  of  the  won- 
derful poisons  supposed  to  exist.  Stories,  for  instance,  of  sub- 
stances a  drop  of  which  would  cause  death,  not  immediately,  but 
by  lingering  subsequent  illness,  are  common  enough  in  mediaeval 
tradition.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  without  foundation.  There 
is  as  much  reason  to  think  that  the  Evil  Eye,  another  common 
tradition  of  mediaeval  times,  can  produce  baneful  effects,  as  to 
believe  in  these  stories  of  subtle  and  inscrutable  poisons. 

Opium,  arsenic,  mercury,  henbane,  hellebore,  and  mandrake 
are  the  well  known  poisons  ordinarily  used  in  mediaeval  times. 
Experimentation  with  poisons  in  order  to  determine  their  effect 
requires  the  most  painstaking  observation  and  all  the  facilities  of 
our  modern  laboratories.  Many  of  the  famous  poisoners  were 
supposed  to  have  not  one  secret  for  the  taking  of  human  life,  but 
many.  Each  of  their  wonderful  drugs  was  supposed  to  act  in  a 
different  way,  and  those  that  produced  their  effects  insidiously  had 
to  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  security  they  afforded  the 
poisoner.  All  of  this  reads  like  a  chapter  in  the  modern  history 
of  advertising  proprietary  remedies  of  various  kinds.  Their 
owners  are  supposed  to  have  wonderful  secrets,  for  which  people 
pay  liberally.  The  remedies  come  and  go,  however,  with  the 
times,  and  not  a  single  discovery  in  medicine  has  ever  come 
heralded  in  this  way. 

The  mediaeval  poisoners  who  sold  their  wares  for  due  con- 
sideration were  seemingly  no  more  than  the  forerunners  of  the 
modern  tribe  of  advertising  medical  fakirs.  They  succeeded  in 
making  numbers  of  dupes.     Coincidences,  especially  the  fortunate 
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falling  sick,  or  even  the  fatal  illness  of  somebody  upon  whom  their 
supposed  poisons  had  been  tried,  gave  them  a  reputation  that 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  trade.  They  were  not  likely  to 
be  cited  before  the  courts,  in  case  the  drugs  they  sold  failed  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  Usually  they  eked  out  their  incomes 
by  being  venders  also  of  love  philters  and  various  preparations 
sure  to  produce  lacking  beauties  of  various  and  manifold  fascina- 
tion in  the  fair  sex. 

With  regard  to  the  poisoning  cases  of  history,  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  would  in  our  day  have  been  explained  as  due  to 
various  diseases  that  we  have  learned  to  recognize  only  in  very 
recent  years.  Germanicus  is  often  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Tiberius.  Careful  review  of  the  last  months  of  his  life 
by  an  English  physician  seems  to  demonstrate  that  during  his 
campaigns  in  Britain,  Germanicus  contracted  tuberculosis,  and 
that  he  really  died  from  this  disease.  What  a  number  of  appendi- 
citis cases  there  must  occur  in  history,  with  cause  absolutely  un- 
suspected !  The  history  of  an  appendicitis  case  reads  not  unlike 
a  poisoning  case.  Usually  a  few  hours  after  a  meal  a  person  is 
stricken  down  with  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  the  abdomen  becomes 
intensely  tender  and  then  distended;  collapse  sets  in,  and  the 
patient  dies.  Autopsy,  if  made,  would  show  perforation  of  the 
intestines.  How  often  in  history  is  it  not  said  that  the  poison 
was  so  corrosive  that  it  ate  its  way  through  the  intestine.  Ap- 
pendicitis is,  however,  only  one  ailment.  There  are  the  fulminant 
cases  of  pneumonia  and  of  typhoid  fever,  of  meningitis,  of  extra- 
uterine gestation,  of  many  forms  of  heart  disease,  and  other  ail- 
ments almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  whose  significance  was 
almost  completely  ignored. 

One  of  the  United  States  Government  Reports  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  famous  poisoning  case  in  Germany  in  the  last 
century  was  evidently  due  to  the  consumption  of  meat  containing 
trichinae.  The  Burgomaster  of  the  city  gave  a  Festmahl  to  his 
electors,  and  shortly  after  it  many  of  them  were  taken  seriously 
sick.  There  were  a  number  of  fatalities.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  Burgomaster  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a 
number  of  people  who  were  unfavorable  to  his  administration 
and  to  the  plans  that  he  intended  to  carry  out.     We  have  at  the 
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present  time  a  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  that  occur  as  the 
result  of  changes  in  food  that  are  real  poisoning  cases.  In  medi- 
aeval times,  when  their  arrangements  for  keeping  food  were  much 
less  complete  than  at  the  present  time,  and  when  the  dangers  of 
tainted  food  were  much  less  understood,  there  must  have  been 
many  more  such  cases.  As  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  says,  some  time  histoiy  will  be 
written  a  little  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pathologist,  and 
then  we  shall  hear  less  of  voluntary  poisoning,  with  its  wonderful 
secret  drugs  and  methods. 


Criticisms  and  ]N[otes* 


THE  KISE  OF  KELiaiOUS  LIBERTY  IN  AMEEIOA.  A  History.  By 
Sanford  H.  Oobb.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company";  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.    1902.    Pp.541. 

Mr.  Cobb's  thoughtful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples from  which  have  grown  the  characteristic  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  recognized  liberty  of  worship  in  American  republican  institu- 
tions forms  a  contribution  to  the  political  rather  than  to  the  religious 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  author's  aim  was  to  exhibit  in 
' '  proper  historical  sequence  those  influences  and  events  which  guided 
the  American  republics  to  their  unique  solution  of  the  world-old 
problem  of  Church  and  State — ^a  solution  so  unique,  so  far  reaching, 
and  so  markedly  diverse  from  European  principles  as  to  constitute  the 
most  striking  contribution  of  America  to  the  science  of  government. ' ' 

In  the  introductory  chapter  the  author  defines  the  American  prin- 
ciple, marking  the  distinction  between  it  and  what  he  styles  the  '  *  old- 
time  theories  of  Church  and  State."  The  fundamental  conception 
underlying  the  European  system  assumed  the  necessity  of  a  vital  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State,  whilst  the  American  principle 
declared  this  '*  fundamental  idea  to  be  oppressions  of  conscience  and 
abridgments  of  that  liberty  which  God  and  nature  had  conferred  on 
every  living  soul."  The  American  principle,  therefore,  defined  that 
''  neither  should  the  Church  dictate  to  the  State,  as  having  peremptory 
jurisdiction  over  things  civil ;  nor  should  the  State  interfere  with  the 
Church  in  its  freedom  of  creed  or  of  worship,  in  its  exercise  of  ordina- 
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tion  and  spiritual  discipline ;  nor  yet  should  the  individual  be  subjected 
to  any  influence  from  the  civil  governfnent  toward  the  formation  or 
refusal  of  religious  opinions  or  as  regards  his  conduct  thereu?tder,  un- 
less such  conduct  should  endanger  the  moral  order  or  safety  of 
society  "   (p.  2). 

We  have  emphasized  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cobb's  definition 
because  it  is  of  elementary  importance  in  the  practical  solution  of 
difficulties  arising  from  a  consistent  endeavor  to  adjust  the  relation  of 
the  civil  law  to  the  exercise  of  the  inalienable  right  of  conscience  and 
worship  conferred  by  God  upon  His  creatures.  *'In  every  com- 
munity it  is  the  attitude  of  the  law,"  says  our  author,  ^'  which  defines 
the  measure  of  religious  liberty  enjoyed.  According  as  the  civil  law 
interferes  with  religious  matters  by  direct  control,  by  establishment  of 
a  State-Church ;  by  preference  of  one  form  of  religious  organization 
to  the  prejudice  of  others ;  by  the  exclusion  from  civil  rights  of  the 
followers  of  any  specified  form  of  religion  ;  or  as  it  expressly  abstains 
from  all  such  interference,  preference,  or  control,  will  the  measure  of 
religious  liberty  be  declared  "  (p.  10). 

All  this  is  plausible,  and  the  truly  reverent  spirit  with  which  the 
author  states  and  illustrates  the  fundamental  principle  which  his  work  is 
intended  to  defend,  captivates  the  reader  from  the  very  outset.  His 
arguments  are  drawn  from  those  phenomena  which  in  the  process  of 
our  national  or  civic  development  have  shown  themselves  favorable  to 
the  contention,  first,  that  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State  is 
not  only  possible  for  the  upholding  of  public  morality  and  the  preser- 
vation of  sound  ethical  principles  in  government,  but  also  that  such 
separation  is  the  ideal  condition  intended  by  God  for  the  government 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  admit  as  true  all  the  facts  that  Mr.  Cobb  has  brought  to 
bear  in  demonstration  of  his  subject ;  that  practically  there  is  amongst 
us  the  fullest  recognition  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship  j  and  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  against  one-sided 
despotism,  either  civil  or  religious,  of  which  past  European  history  is 
a  continuous  illustration  not  to  be  ignored  or  denied.  And  yet,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  run  counter  to  the  first  principles  of  ethics,  and  to 
ignore  a  host  of  well  demonstrated  facts,  we  should  be  illogical  if  we 
accepted  the  author's  definition  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  con- 
science or  the  legitimacy  of  his  deductions.  We  take  it  to  be  Mr. 
Cobb's  position  that  morality  and  civil  government  cannot  well  be 
divorced,   for  he  expressly  states  it  to  be  the  province  of  the  civil 
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authority  to  check  any  movement  in  the  State  which  could  endanger 
the  moral  order.  Now  the  mor^l  order  depends  on  the  conformity 
of  conscience  with  certain  laws  that  come  to  man  from  without — say 
the  Ten  Commandments.  They  may  exist  in  the  heart  like  germs 
capable  of  later  external  growth ;  but  they  may  also  be  smothered 
and  become  extinct  in  the  individual  or  in  classes  by  education.  If 
the  State  would  uphold  the  moral  order  among  its  subjects,  it  must 
appeal  to  these  laws.  But  the  sole  sanction  of  the  moral  law  comes 
from  an  authority  recognized  to  be  superior  to  man  and  therefore  not 
to  be  questioned ;  in  other  words,  our  authority  for  the  moral  law  is 
neither  established  by  popular  vote,  nor  forces  itself  upon  the  con- 
victions of  the  individual,  like  the  laws  of  physical  necessity.  There 
is  but  one  guarantee  for  the  permanent  recognition  of  such  authority, 
and  that  guarantee  lies  in  religion,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  dogmatic  principles  of  God's  existence,  of  man's  dependence, 
responsibility,  and  ultimate  destiny  for  a  life  to  which  his  earthly 
career  is  but  a  preliminary.  Out  of  these  dogmas  there  flows  as  a 
natural  and  logical  consequence  the  necessity  and  the  existence  of  a 
revelation  such  as  Christianity  recognizes,  of  an  authoritative  tribunal 
to  guard  that  revelation  and  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  race  and  the 
individual  under  varying  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  personal 
capacity.  Morality  cannot  be  separated  from  positive  religion  any 
more  than  good  civil  government  intended  to  secure  the  safety 
of  society  can  be  separated  from  the  observance  of  moral  law.  This 
is  true  at  least  in  principle,  and  our  criticism  of  Mr.  Cobb's  position  is 
directed  only  against  the  proposition  which  elevates  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  to  the  ideal  condition  of  perfect  government  as- 
sumed to  have  been  evolved,  if  not  discovered,  by  the  founders  and 
legislators  of  the  American  Republic.  God  Himself  gives  us  the 
model  for  an  ideal  government  in  the  Hebrew  theocracy.  The  res- 
toration of  man  to  his  primal  and  perfect  condition  implies  a  reforma- 
tion of  his  spiritual  life  by  means  of  an  organism  that  is  of  the 
physical,  the  external  order,  and  therefore  subject  to  control  from 
without.  And  whilst  it  is  true  that  the  physical  or  external  and  the 
spiritual  are  of  wholly  distinct  categories  of  being,  and  require  en- 
tirely different  means  of  sustenance,  they  are  not  therefore  separable 
in  their  ideal  purpose  of  sustaining  each  other.  The  duty  of  giving 
to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God, 
was  never  intended  to  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  Caesar's  reign- 
ing by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  God.     It  simply  meant  that 
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the  duty  we  owe  to  the  spiritual  authority  is  distinct  from  that  which 
we  owe  to  the  temporal  authority.  The  duties  may  be  distinct  with- 
out the  authority  being  separate.  Just  as  spirit  and  matter  are  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature  and  in  the  means  used  for  their  sustenance,  so  are 
Church  and  State,  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  order  which 
make  for  man's  preservation,  entirely  distinct  as  to  category  ;  but  they 
were  not  intended  in  God's  original  plan  to  work  separately,  nor  can 
they  perform  perfectly  their  functions  to  the  ultimate  good  of  society, 
unless  they  work  in  union.  We  have  pointed  out  a  sophism  which 
affects  Mr.  Cobb's  principal  argument.  For  the  rest,  we  admit  readily 
that  there  are  excellent  things  in  this  volume ;  and  Mr.  Cobb's  aim  is 
entirely  one  that  makes  for  loyalty ;  but  even  if  the  '  '■  Romanist, ' ' 
whose  past  he  invokes,  were  not  at  a  disadvantage,  the  principle  which 
the  author  lays  down  is  built  on  a  sophism. 


ELEMENTS  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  With  some  applications  to 
questions  of  the  day,  By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago :  American  Book  Company.    1902,    Pp.  xxiv— 384. 

CIVICS  FOE  NEW  YOEK  STATE.  By  Charles  DePorest  Hoxie,  Member 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  American 
Book  Company.    1902.    Pp.368. 

Two  useful  books  intended  primarily  for  the  school-room,  but 
serviceable  also  for  the  general  reader.  Civics  for  New  York  State 
treats  of  those  government  institutions  and  methods  concerning  which 
every  intelligent  citizen  should  have  exact  information.  The  matter 
is  treated  from  an  historical  as  well  as  an  explanatory  viewpoint.  A 
fresh  style,  happy  in  its  illustrations,  sustains  the  interest  of  an  other- 
wise difficult  and  unengaging  subject. 

Laughlin's  Ele^nents  of  Political  Economy  in  its  former  edition 
will  be  familiar  to  students  of  the  science.  The  present  revision  con- 
sists in  a  more  succinct  statement  of  economic  principles  and  some 
additional  matter  relating  to  the  law  of  satiety  and  final  utility  in 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  production  ;  an  explanation  of  the  indus- 
trial system  as  modified  by  the  time  element ;  an  adjustment  of  con- 
sumption to  general  economic  principles  ]  an  enlarged  statement  of 
the  development  of  the  division  of  labor  and  a  brief  discussion  of 
trusts. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  author  believes  that  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  economics  are  instinct  with  morality,  and  that 
questions  like  the  'Mabor  problepi  "  are  not  to  be  settled  by  legisla- 
tion but  must  '<be  met  by  all  the  forces  which  make  for  Christian 
character  and  self-mastery. ' '  We  miss  in  his  books  of  reference  such 
important  works  as  Devas'  Political  Economy ;  Groundwork  of  Eco- 
nomics; The  Eamily ;  Antoine's  Cours  cV  Economic  Sociale ;  Les  Ouv- 
riers  Europeens  and  the  other  masterly  works  of  Le  Play;  Bache's 
Staatslexicon,  now  going  through  its  second  edition.  Indeed,  it  is 
singular  that  a  ''Teacher's  Library,"  such  as  Professor  Laughlin  has 
selected,  should  include  no  work  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
Catholic  philosophy  on  economics. 

DEMOOEAOY  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS.  By  Jane  Addams,  Hull-House. 
Chicago.  New  York !  The  Macmillan  Company :  London :  Macmillan 
&  Company.    1902.    Pp.  ix— 277. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  the  Citizen's  Library  have  been  devoted 
mainly  to  the  theory  of  civics  and  economics.  The  present  volume 
is  more  directly  practical  and  professedly  suggestive  rather  than  in- 
structive. It  brings  together  a  number  of  essays  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  leading  reviews.  They  treat  of  charitable  effort,  filial 
relations,  household  adjustment,  industrial  amelioration,  educational 
methods,  and  political  reform.  The  discussion  reveals  the  author's 
personal  contact  with  the  human  subjects  to  which  the  several  topics 
relate,  and  keeps  well  before  the  reader's  mind  that  ''the  cure  for 
the  ills  of  Democracy  is  more  Democracy. ' '  Democracy  is  not  here 
used  in  any  political  sense,  but  as  expressing  ' '  a  rule  of  living  and  a 
test  of  faith, ' '  a  reaching  out  of  sympathy  and  an  endeavor  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  people  who  need  and  suffer;  a  self- 
adjustment  to  the  social  test  set  forth  in  our  Lord's  portrayal  of  the 
Judgment  Day. 

THE  MOEAL  LAW,  OK  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  DUTY. 
An  Ethical  Text-Book.  By  Edward  John  Hamilton,  D.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  State  University  of  Washington.  New  York 
and  London :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.    1902.    Pp.  x— 464. 

Doctor  Hamilton  has  written  several  well-known  books  on  psy- 
chology and  logic,  the  chief  of  which  are  The  Human  Mind,  The 
Perceptionalist,  and  The  Modalist.  The  present  work  reflects  con- 
siderable acquaintanceship  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The 
positive  doctrine  is  on  the  whole  sound  and  clearly  expressed,  and  the 
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criticism  of  opinions  adverse  to  the  author's  own  is  generally  just  and 
moderate.  Intended  primarily  as  a  text-book,  the  method  and  style 
are  didactic.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  work  shows  no  familiarity 
with  Catholic  philosophy.  St.  Thomas,  it  is  true,  is  quoted  several 
times,  but  somewhat  unhappily,  both  for  the  author  and  the  passages 
cited.  For  example,  at  page  211,  we  find  St.  Thomas'  (it  is  rather 
St.  Augustine's)  classic  definition  of  virtue  :  ^'  virtus  est  bona  qualitas 
mentis  qua  recte  vivitur  et  nemo  male  utitur,  et  quam  Deus  i?i  nobis 
sine  nobis  operatur, ' '  which  Dr.  Hamilton  renders  thus :  ' '  a  good 
quality  or  habit  by  which  one  lives  rightly  and  ill-uses  no  one,  and 
which  is  operated  in  us  by  the  power  of  God. ' '  We  presume  the  printer 
is  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  faux  pas  in  the  translation,  but  the 
misinterpretation  of  St.  Thomas'  ethical  standpoint  is  the  author's 
own.  St.  Thomas  is  represented  as  adhering  to  the  subjective  point 
of  view  in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  ethics.  This  is  true  on  the 
whole ;  but  to  leave  the  reader  under  the  impression,  as  the  next 
sentence  does,  that  St.  Thomas  is  amongst  those  who  '  *  seldom 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  moral  end,"  and  ''are  satisfied  with  an 
analysis  of  virtue  and  with  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  the  summum 
bonum,^^  is  entirely  misleading.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  well  aware  that 
St.  Thomas'  ethics  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  Summa 
Theologica,  the  two  opening  questions  of  which  part  consisting  of  eight 
articles,  both  of  which  treat  precisely  of  the  moral  end — de  ultimo  fino 
and  de  beatitudine  {objectiva).  Moreover,  one  of  the  articles  of  the  lat- 
ter question  is  devoted  especially  to  prove  that  the  suinmum  bonum  is  not 
subjective,  and  therefore  is  not  virtue.  At  page  241,  St.  Thomas  is  said 
to  have  classified  the  intellectual  virtues  into  ''wisdom,  judgment,  and 
intuition."  The  second  "virtue"  should  be  "science"  {scientia'), 
which,  being  a  habitus  demonstrationist  is  much  more  than  "judgment. ' ' 
At  page  358  we  read  that  "  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  Summa 
Moralis,  discusses  an  immense  variety  of  questions  (of  duty),  but  each 
for  itself,  in  a  dialectic  way,  without  proposing  general  rules  of  judg- 
ment. ' '  The  student  of  the  Summa  will  probably  be  surprised  at  this 
singular  estimate  of  Thomistic  ethics.  We  fear  the  author  failed  to  see 
the  woods  because  of  the  trees.  Surely  each  question  and  each  article 
proposes  general  rules  of  judgment.  How,  indeed,  otherwise  could 
moral  questions  be  discussed  in  a  dialectic  way.  Besides,  what  are  the 
questions  de  Legibus  XC  to  CVIII,  containing  about  a  hundred  distinct 
articles,  but  so  many  discussions,  truly  in  a  dialectic,  not  in  a  discur- 
sive way,  of  general  rules  of  judgment  ? 
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SOCIALISM  EXPOSED  AND  EEFUTED.  By  the  Eev.  Victor  Oath- 
rein,  S.J.  A  Chapter  from  the  Author's  Moral  Philosophy.  From  the 
Q-erman.  By  James  Conway,*  S.J.  Second  edition.  With  Appendix 
containing  the  Encyclicals  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  Condition  of 
Labor  and  Christian  Democracy.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 
Benziger  Brothers.    1902.    Pp.  215. 

Much  of  the  value  of  books  on  socialism  depends  on  their  being 
kept  well  abreast  of  the  times.  Socialistic  ideas,  proposals,  and 
methods  are  no  more  stable  than  the  hypotheses  of  physical  scientists. 
The  first  edition  of  the  present  work  appeared  in  1892.  In  the  mean- 
time socialism  has  undergone  considerable  change.  Even  such  essential 
features  of  its  economic  system  existing  at  that  date,  as  the  Marxian 
Theory  of  Value  and  Lasalle's  Iron  Law  of  Wages,  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  leaders,  whilst  the  political  attitude  of  socialistic  parties 
has  become  notably  moderated.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  in  the 
present  edition  no  account  has  been  taken  of  these  changes.  The  only 
improvement  made  consists  in  the  addition  of  the  Encyclicals  of  Leo 
XIII  on  the  Condition  of  Labor  and  on  Christian  Democracy.  Al- 
though the  philosophical  discussion  of  Socialism  presented  in  the 
book  has  lost  none  of  its  solidity  and  little  of  its  appositeness  by 
the  lapse  of  a  decade,  the  historical  and  economic  features  have 
not  received  the  revision  and  addition  which  one  naturally  looks  for 
in  a  work  of  the  kind  at  this  date. 

OEGANUM  COMITANS  AD  GKADUALE  PAEVUM  ET  OEDINA- 
EIUM  MISSAE.  Has  partes  ex  libris  liturgicis  Eoclesiae  transposnit 
et  harmonice  omavit  Ludovicus  Ebner.  Opus  LXII.  Eatisbonae, 
Eomae,  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnati!  Prid.  Pustet.  1902.  Long.  fol. 
Pp.  180  et  116. 

In  the  present  musical  accompaniment  of  the  Missa  Cantata  for 
the  Sundays,  the  important  ferials,  and  the  principal  feasts  of  the 
year,  we  have  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  harmonized  Gradual  and 
Ordinal,  containing  the  chanted  portions  of  the  Mass  as  prescribed  in 
the  Roman  liturgy.  Professor  Ebner  first  of  all  simplifies  his  method 
of  notation  so  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  organist  and  singer  that  the 
words  of  the  liturgy  and  not  the  musical  air  or  phrasing  constitute  the 
dominant  element  of  the  service.  Hence  he  uses  a  single  note,  the 
longa  of  the  gradual  for  an  accented  syllable,  and  the  brevis  for  an 
unaccented  syllable.  In  like  manner  the  rhythmic  value  of  the  notes 
is  determined  throughout  by  the  character  or  duration  of  the  syllables 
which  the  notes  illustrate.     Of  course,  all  this  is  transposed  into  the 
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modern  form  of  expression,  so  that  any  one  conversant  with  the 
ordinary  style  of  our  written  music  may  read  and  play  the  accompani- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  choral  accords  are  limited  to  three  voices, 
the  melody  being  chanted  by  the  higher  voice,  without  pedal-accom- 
paniment. This  greatly  facilitates  the  proper  execution  of  the  litur- 
gical chant  for  those  less  pretentious  congregations  in  which  choral 
music  cannot  be  produced  with  the  usual  effect  of  full  choirs.  Dr. 
Haberl,  the  author  of  the  Magister  Choralis,  writes  the  introduction 
to  the  work,  which  is  largely  due  to  his  suggestion  and  initiative. 
The  Organum  Comitans  will  be  hailed  as  a  decidedly  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  repertory  of  the  organists  and  choir  leaders  who  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  liturgical  music,  and  have  not  despaired  of  reducing 
it  to  practice. 

DANTE.    By  Henry  Sebastian  Bowden,  Priest  of  the  Oratory.    London : 
Catholic  Truth  Society.    1901.    Pp.  100. 

A  vest-pocket  introduction  to  Dante.  In  part  compiled  from  the 
author's  adaptation  of  Hettinger's  essay  on  the  Divina  Commedia^ 
it  has  its  own  distinctive  merits.  Within  just  a  hundred  tiny  pages  it 
presents  a  brief  sketch  of  Dante's  life,  the  Vita  Nuova,  the  Convito, 
the  De  Monarchia,  and  the  Cominedia.  The  outline  of  the  latter  is 
singularly  felicitous.  Diagrams  are  appended  which  help  the  reader 
to  picture  the  circles  of  the  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  Paradiso. 
There  is  just  enough  in  the  wee  booklet  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  a 
personal  study  of  Dante. 


Literary  Chat. 


A  copy  of  the  English  (King  James)  Bible  published  in  America  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  by  Kneeland  and  Greene,  the  Boston  printers,  was  sold  last  month  in 
New  York  for  ^2,025.  It  was  issued  with  the  London  imprint  of  Mark  Baskett. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  the  charge  of  piracy  and  prosecution  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  (which  enjoyed  the  patent  right  of  issuing  the  English  Bible) 
might  be  evaded.  The  purchaser  was  a  Mr.  George  D.  Smyth.  The  same  gentle- 
man acquired  a  copy  of  Thomas  §i  Kempis'  Imitatio,  dated  A.  D.  147 1,  for  the  sum 
of  |li,6cx). 


"Lathomas"  in  the  current  number  of  the  Caecilia  proposes  a  novel  but  quite 
feasible  plan  for  improving  and  elevating  our  church  choirs.  He  suggests  that  a  num- 
ber of  parishes  conveniently  situated  combine  to  engage  the  services  of  an  instructor 
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specially  trained  to  teach  Church  music  in  harmony  with  the  liturgical  spirit.  The 
professor  visits  the  different  churches  in  succession,  instructs  the  choir  and  school 
children,  practises  with  them  at  stated  intervals,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  requirements,  uniformity,  and  mutual  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  a  good  choir  service  according  to  the  local  circumstances. 
The  execution  of  this  plan  is  being  tried  in  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay  where  the 
Bishop  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  parishes  of  the  diocese  have  been  divided 
into  groups  or  circuits  to  be  visited  in  succession  by  the  instructor,  to  whom  the  priests 
are  requested  to  give  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  to  see  that  the  local 
choirmasters,  organists,  teachers  of  chant  in  the  schools  be  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  movement,  in  their  respective  departments. 


The  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  by  Messrs.  Cheyne  and  Black  has 
just  appeared.  Beginning  with  the  letter  **  L"  it  brings  the  contents  down  to 
'*  Python."  The  work  is  issued  only  to  subscribers  of  the  complete  set  (four  vol- 
umes).    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Father  Herbert  Thurston's  paper,  "The  Shepherd's  Kalendar,"  announced  for 
the  June  issue  of  The  Dolphin  in  continuation  of  the  series  on  The  Early  Printing 
Press  in  the  Service  of  the  Churchy  reached  us  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  this  number. 
The  article  proves  to  be  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  Hterature  of  the  In- 
cunabula. Among  the  illustrations  taken  from  the  British  Museum  there  is  one 
entitled  **  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  with  their  Crooks."  The  cut  was  made  for 
the  Kalendrier  des  Bergieres  (Calendar  of  Shepherdesses),  Paris,  1498.  Another 
curious  bit  of  illustration  is  a  page  from  the  1528  edition  of  the  Calendar  of  Shep- 
herds^ preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  entitled  *'  How  to  Tell  Time  at 
Night.  "  These  with  a  number  of  quaint  wood  drawings  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  will  be  reproduced  from  the  originals  in  The  Dolphin  for  July. 


Dr.  Kenterich,  of  Treves,  has  revived  the  controversy  regarding  the  German  or 
Dutch  authorship  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  by  arguing  in  behalf 
of  the  Italian  original  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  It  is  a  question  mainly  of  the 
authenticity  of  extant  manuscripts ;  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  dear  saintly  monk 
had  foreseen  all  the  effusive  zeal  of  higher  criticism  with  which  his  simple  pages 
would  be  scanned,  when  he  wrote  **  Let  not  the  authority  of  the  writer  trouble 
thee ;  ask  not  who  has  said  this,  but  attend  to  what  is  being  said ' '  ( Imitation^ 
Bk.  I,  Ch.  5). 


Father  Sydney  Smith,  S.J.,  concludes  in  the  issue  for  May,  of  the  Month 
(London),  his  instructive  and  interesting  study  of  the  causes  and  methods  that  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  under  Pope  Clement  XIII.  The  edict 
in  which  Louis  XV  demanded  the  suppression  from  the  Holy  See  is  singularly  reticent 
as  to  the  causes,  but  an  autograph  letter  of  the  King  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul 
explains  the  mystery.  He  did  not  pretend  to  love  the  Jesuits,  but  *'  felt  that  it  was 
their  triumph  that  all  heresies  detested  them."  If  he  banished  them  for  the  sake  01 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  he  assented  to  all  that 
the  Parliaments  had  said  or  done  against  them.     Father  Smith's  array  of  evidence 
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clearly  establishes  the  futility  of  the  argument  which  attempts  to  deduce  the  iniquitous 
character  of  the  Society  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  its  history  it  has  been  pro- 
scribed by  Churchmen  and  statesmen,  who  were  either  too  weak  or  too  vicious  to 
uphold  this  band  of  defenders  of  religion  against  the  aggressive  spirit  of  a  secular 
party  policy. 

B.  Herder  (Freiburg  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.)  has  just  published  a  fine  edition  of  the 
Meditations  of  Thomas  h.  Kempis  on  the  Life  of  Christ  (in  Latin),  with  critical  com- 
mentary and  a  full  list  of  extant  MS,  codices,  by  Dr.  Michael  Jos.  Pohl.  It  is  singular 
that  a  translation  in  English  of  the  complete  works  of  the  holy  priest  has  never  been 
attempted.  His  books  would  make  a  good  ascetical  library,  as  they  include  upwards 
of  thirty-eight  different  treatises,  under  such  titles  as  Little  Garden  of  Roses,  Alphabet 
for  Monks,  Manual  for  Children,  Hospice  for  the  Poor,  Valley  of  Lilies,  Epistle 
Concerning  Martha  and  Mary,  Book  »f  Spiritual  Exercises,  Epitaphs  for  Re- 
li^ous,  etc. 


Our  readers  will  miss  the  book-mark  device  from  the  cover  this  month,  and  will 
doubtless  be  wondering  why  this  useful  feature  is  not  retained.  We  certainly  regret 
the  loss  equally  with,  and  accept  it  as  reluctantly  as  any  of  those  who  have  written  us 
in  its  praise.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  had  been  retained  thus  far  in  the  confident  belief 
that  a  ruling  in  its  favor  might  be  had  of  the  Post-Office  authorities  at  Washington. 
Now,  however,  we  are  courteously  but  definitely  informed  that  the  law  governing 
mail  matter,  which  requires  that  all  the  pages  of  a  magazine  be  of  uniform  size,  admits 
of  no  alternative  construction.  In  the  circumstances,  and  since  the  growing  popu- 
larity and  subscription  list  of  The  Dolphin  compels  us  to  seek  registry  under  mail  of 
the  second-class,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  gracefully  to  the  decision  of 
authority. 

To  facilitate  and  expedite  the  increasing  business  of  the  Review  and  The 
Dolphin,  the  managers  have  opened  a  publication  office  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
transaction  of  all  affairs  in  regard  to  either  magazine. 


The  first  fruit  of  The  Dolphin  Press  is  just  culled,  and  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. We  dedicate  and  off"er  as  a  token  of  renewed  loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Pontifical  Jubilee  to  the  venerable  Poet- Pontiff"— these  his  verses,  grave  and  gay. 


Among  the  curious  things  in  Bible  translations  we  have  now  a  **  Twentieth 
Century"  Bible.  The  New  Testament  is  so  far  published  in  three  parts.  The 
translators  substitute  modem  terminology  and  idioms  for  the  ancient  forms  of 
expression.  Thus,  in  the  language  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  makes  use  of 
modem  terms  which  will  no  doubt  recommend  the  Epistle  to  those  familiar  with 
the  doings  of  the  prizefighter's  ring.  But  it  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  approbation 
of  the  modem  Sun^Jay- school  teacher.  Here  is  what  St.  Timothy  is  told  to  incul- 
cate :  "I  desire  that  women  should  not  indulge  in  gold  ornaments  for  the  hair,  or  in 
pearls,  or  in  expensive  clothes,  but — as  is  proper  for  women  who  profess  to  be  relig- 
ious— they  should  make  themselves  attractive  by  their  good  actions."  This  is  all 
right,  and  is  no  doubt  what  St.  Paul  meant,  but  it  needs  further  interpretation  than 
the  "Bible  alone"  to  make  it  palatable.  A  modern  judge  in  a  "  woman's  rights" 
district  is  not  unlikely  to  pronounce  this  "a  wicked  Bible,"  l]ke  that  famous  London 
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edition,  A.D.  1631,  from  which  the  printer  omitted  the  negative  in  Exodus  20:  14. 
For  this  innocent  misdemeanor  he  was  fined  %\y<fiO  in  English  money. 

Speaking  of  the  "Wicked  Bible"  of  1631,  some  other  curious  mishaps  in 
English  Bible  translation  occur  to  the  mind.  There  is  the  so-called  Place-makers 
Bible y  printed  in  1562,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  printer's  error  of  St.  Matthew 
5:9:  Blessed  are  the  **  place-makers,"  for  "peace-makers."  Then  there  is  the 
Geneva  version,  reprinted  in  London  (1608),  called  the  Breeches  Bible ^  from  the 
fact  that  it  translates  Genesis  3  :  7 — "making  themselves  breeches  out  of  fig-leaves." 
Cotton  Mather  mentions  a  Bible  printed  before  1702  which  got  the  name  oi  Printer' s 
Bible  from  rendering  the  passage  of  Ps.  113  (Prot.  119)  v.  161— "Printers  perse- 
cuted him  [David]  without  cause,"  instead  of  "Princes."  A  Bible  of  A.  D.  1717 
which  heads  St.  Luke  ch.  20  by  "  The  parable  of  the  Vinegar"  instead  of  "  Vine- 
yard," is  known  as  Vinegar  Bible.  For  similar  reasons  we  find  a  Treacle  Bible 
(translating  Jerem.  8:  22  "treacle"  for  "balm")  A.D.  1568;  the  same  words  were 
rendered  "rosin"  in  our  Douay  version  of  1609.  The  word  "murderers"  for 
"murmurers"  in  the  translation  of  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  A.  D.  1801,  has  given  us  a 
Murderer'' s  Bible.  The  Rainbow  Bible,  published  only  recently  in  America,  is  a 
product  of  the  higher  criticism,  which  shows  by  varicolored  prints  the  presumable 
age  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible  were  composed  or  revised.  Thus  por- 
tions which  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Exile  are  red,  those  of  later  date  blue,  green, 
purple,  or  brown,  according  to  a  fixed  system. 


Recent  popular  Books, 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  towards  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiassed  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


ABROAD    WITH    THE    JIMMIES: 
Lihan  Bell.     Page.     $1.50. 

A  clever  narration  ol  the  adventures 
of  three  women  and  one  man  during 
visits  to  Oxford,  London  and  Paris,  and 
a  journey  across  Germany  and  Austria 
to  the  home  of  Count  Tolstoy.  Talks 
with  him  and  with  Dr.  Nordau  give  a 
touch  of  sobriety  to  the  tale,  which 
elsewhere  abounds  in  fun.     The  entire 


party  is  intent  upon  defending  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  capable  of  out- 
witting and  out-talking  any  impertinent 
native  of  the  regions  traversed,  but  not 
too  self-complacent  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  special  beauties  found  at  each 
halting  place,  and  not  too  careless  to 
become  deeply  reverential  at  Oberam- 
mergau. 
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AMERICAN  AT  OXFORD  :  John  Cor- 
bin.     Houghton.         $1.50  net. 

The  daily  life  at  the  University,  with 
criticism  of  the  features  distinguishing 
it  from  American  college  life  ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  spirit  in  which  the  athletic 
sports  and  contests  are  pursued  and 
conducted  ;  a  brief  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity written  chiefly  to  show  the 
origin  of  the  wide  difference  between 
it  and  the  American  college,  and  the 
coordination  of  the  English  college  and 
university  are  the  chief  topics  of  the 
book.  The  author's  aim  is  to  show  the 
value  of  the  social  life  of  the  English 
university,  and  of  the  reasonableness 
of  its  athletic  spirit  in  making  a  man 
fit  to  live  among  his  fellows,  and  com- 
petent to  rule  his  inferiors.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  chief  objects  of  his 
commendation  are  survivals  of  Catholic 
times  and  usages. 

AMERICAN    CITIZENSHIP:    David 
J.   Brewer.     Scribner.     1^0.75  net. 

Five  lectures  delivered  before  the 
students  of  Yale  University  constitute 
this  book.  The  citizen's  obligation  to 
the  country  to  form  and  preserve  a 
high,  clean,  moral  character ;  to  be  at 
the  nation's  service  when  needed  ;  to 
be  obedient,  and  to  be  instant  in  en- 
deavoring to  better  the  life  of  the  nation 
are  the  subjects,  and  they  are  finely 
and  strongly  treated. 

AT  THE  BACK  OF  BEYOND  :  Jane 
Barlow.     Dodd.     $1.50 

Twelve  tales  of  middle  class  and 
peasant  life  in  Ireland,  nearly  all  with 
a  comic  touch  and  none  pathetic.  A 
•'Topographical  Note"  humorously 
explains  the  title.  The  stories  are  quite 
as  true  in  feeling  as  the  sadder  tales  in 
the  author's  earliest  books  and  they 
present  the  real  Ireland. 

BREAD  AND  WINE :  Egerton  King. 

Houghton.     ^1.25. 

A  simple  story  of  Swiss  household 
life  written  in  a  spirit  of  tender  admir- 
ation for  the  simple  virtues  of  the 
mountaineer  and  especially  for  the 
mountaineer's  wife.  It  contrasts  to 
great  advantage  with  the  class  of  story 
emphasizing  the  displeasing  features  of 
poverty. 


BUELL  HAMPTON:  Willis  George 
Emerson.     Forbes,     j^i.50. 

The  first  half  of  this  novice's  novel 
caricatures  the  most  vulgar  of  Western 
Anglomaniacs  and  praises  their  home- 
staying  husbands.  It  is  ill  written, 
and  ill  constructed,  but  its  hero,  who 
passes  for  an  especially  good  citizen 
while  secretly  a  daring  horse  thief,  is 
drawn  from  life  and  his  adventures  are 
real. 

BYLOW  HILL:  George  W.  Cable. 
Scribner.     ^1.50. 

An  upright,  reticent,  and  highly 
conscientious  man  permits  the  affection 
of  the  woman  whom  he  loves  to  be 
alienated  from  him  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept happiness  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, and  becomes  a  witness  of  the 
tragedy  of  her  life  with  a  husband  who, 
conscious  of  having  wronged  another, 
works  himself  into  insanity  by  jealousy 
and  more  than  once  nearly  murders  her. 
The  hero's  behavior  is  honorable  and 
steadily  self-sacrificing,  and  in  the  end 
is  made  happy. 

CHIMMIE  FADDEN  AND  MR. 
PAUL:  Edward  W.  Townsend.  Cen- 
tury.    11,50. 

In  a  series  of  brief  sketches,  each 
complete  in  itself,  Chimmie  describes 
the  mild  adventures  of  a  wealthy  New 
York  family,  a  widower,  his  unhappily 
married  daughter,  her  worthless  hus- 
band, her  little  girl,  and  a  man  to  whom 
before  her  marriage  she  promised  to  be 
a  sister.  Naturally,  Chimmie,  ex-street 
boy,  and  present  body-servant,  sees 
everything  in  the  servile  spirit,  and  he 
records  it  in  the  faithfully  spelled  dia- 
lect used  by  vulgar  and  pretentious 
New  Yorkers.  Two  pages  suffice  to 
show  the  perfection  of  the  dialect 
which  is  the  book's  sole  virtue,  except 
a  clever  comparison  of  the  home- 
maker  and  the  female  suffragist. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER:  Samuel  W. 
McCall.     Houghton.     $0.85  net. 

The  Webster  Centennial  Oration 
delivered  at  Dartmouth  College  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 90 1,  comprises  this  book.  It 
is  remarkable  in  taking  a  view  un- 
biassed by  abolitionist  feeling,  and  in 
doing  justice  to  the  effect  of  Webster's 
"Reply  to  Hayne' '  in  creating  Northern 
devotion  to  the  Union. 
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DESERT  AND  THE  SOWN :  Mary 
Hallock  Foote.     Houghton.    $i.<,o. 

A  very  young  girl  elopes  with  one 
of  her  father's  farm  hands,  an  upright* 
man  of  rare  steadfastness  and  devo- 
tion, but  soon  discovers  her  mistake  in 
leaving  her  proper  sphere,  and  gladly 
returns  to  it  when  her  husband  is  re- 
ported dead.  When  he  reappears, 
after  many  years,  she  disowns  him,  and 
he,  evading  the  efforts  of  his  son  to 
detain  him,  again  disappears.  The  in- 
jurious effect  of  her  marriage  upon  half 
a  score  of  lives  is  shown  with  great 
skill  and  yet  in  small  space,  and  the 
deadly  results  of  falsehood  are  effec- 
tively displayed, 

DIARY  OF  A  GOOSE  GIRL  :  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  Houghton.  $i.oo. 
An  account  of  three  weeks  spent  on  a 
poultry-farm  by  a  girl  fleeing  from  a 
threatened  proposal  of  marriage ;  it 
includes  many  quaint  studies  of  the 
nature  of  barnyard  fowls  in  whom  the 
author  discerns  many  varieties  of  char- 
acter and  temperament,  and  its  cheer- 
ful fun  is  duplicated  in  a  series  of 
clever  pictures  by  Mr.  Claude  A. 
Shepperson. 

DOROTHY  VERNON  OF  HADDEN 
HALL :  Charles  Major.  Bowen. 
$1.50. 

The  tale  of  the  elopement  of  the 
heiress  of  the  Vernons  with  Sir  John 
Manners  is  here  told  at  great  length, 
together  with  the  story  of  her  cousin's 
wooing  of  a  blind  girl.  The  politics 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  plots  in 
behalf  of  Queen  Mary  furnish  the  his- 
torical element,  and  Elizabeth  herself 
appears.  The  heroine  wooes  as  coolly 
as  her  sovereign,  swears  occasionally, 
and  is  unattractive  except  in  person. 

GATE  OF  THE  Kf6S  :  John  W.  Hard- 
ing.    Lothrop.     ^1.50. 

An  imagined  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and  the 
traitorous  conduct  of  idolaters  within 
the  walls  are  the  chief  subjects.  The 
hero  is  Naphtali,  poet  and  singer,  for  a 
time  subjugated  by  a  priestess  of  Ash- 
toreth  whom  he  afterwards  murders  as 
she  sits  beside  Sennacherib.  The 
story  is  related  in  English  of  the 
present  day  with  strange  effect.       The 


real  story  of  the  Assyrian  rout  of  God's 
promise  to  Hezeziah  is  omitted. 

GOD  OF   THINGS  :    Rorence  Brooks 
Whitehouse.     Little.     $1.50. 

The  moral  arguments  against  divorce 
and  remarriage  are  presented  in  the 
talks  between  a  Catholic  girl  and  a 
man  whose  wife  is  living  but  has  de- 
serted him  without  cause  and  remar- 
ried. The  case  is  very  well  put  and 
the  author' s  abstinence  from  any  refer- 
ence to  the  sacramental  nature  of 
marriage  makes  the  arguments  used 
more  effective  with  Protestant  readers. 
The  wife,  a  person  of  unwholesome 
sentimentality,  commits  suicide  in  the 
end,  and  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
married. 

HEROINE  OF  THE  STRAIT  :    Mary 
Catherine  Crowley.     Little.    ^1.50. 

The  coaspiracy  of  Pontiac  furnishes 
the  background  for  the  story  of  a 
French  girl's  heroism  in  behalf  of  the 
English  and  of  her  love  for  an  English 
trader.  An  admirable  priest  is  very 
well  described  and  is  portrayed  as  ex- 
ercising a  good  influence  on  both  red 
men  and  white.  As  the  author  is  a 
Catholic  the  book  is  not  disfigured  by 
petty  blunders  in  regard  to  Church 
matters.  She  writes  impartially  of  the 
relations  between  the  French  and 
English,  and  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
terror  inspired  by  Pontiac. 

HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES  : 
A.  Conan  Doyle.  McClure.  ^1.50. 
An  English  baronet  dies  myste- 
riously, and  Sherlock  Holmes,  detec- 
tive, discovers  the  cause  of  his  death, 
and  also  a  plot  to  kill  his  successor. 
The  villain  is  a  rarely  detestable 
scoundrel,  and  the  hound  is  unearthly. 

IN  THE  COUNTRY  GOD  FORGOT  : 
Frances  Charles.     Little.     ^1.50. 

Arizona,  the  scene  of  the  story,  is 
described  in  a  bitter  spirit  and  a  harsh 
style  suitable  to  the  subject,  but  ill 
adapted  to  portraying  any  of  the  char- 
acters except  the  hero,  a  wronged  and 
embittered  man,  determined  to  avenge 
upon  the  stepson  the  wrong  done  to 
his  mother  by  his  father.  The  other 
personages,  although  averred  to  pos- 
sess many  and  desirable  virtues  and 
gi-aces,  do  nothing  in  particular. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GIANTS  :  Far- 
well  Brown.  Houghton.  $i.io  net. 
A  collection  of  short  stories  from 
Scandinavian  mythology  rewritten  in 
good  English  and  illustrated  with  ad- 
mirable pictures  by  E.  B.  Smith. 
(Eight  to  fifteen.) 

JOHN  KENADIE:    Ripley   D.  Saun- 
ders.    Houghton.     ^1.50. 

Hoping  to  save  her  little  son  from 
being  killed  in  a  blood  feud,  a  woman 
whose  brother  has  made  her  a  widow, 
goes  to  Arkansas,  whither  her  young 
nephew  soon  follows  her  as  the  ward 
of  a  neighbor.  The  boys  are  rivals  in 
school,  in  society,  and  in  love,  and 
the  mother' s  precautions  against  a  fatal 
quarrel  merely  accelerate  its  arrival. 
The  application  of  Greek  fatalism  to 
a  modern  situation  is  skilfully  man- 
aged, and  the  story  is  written  with 
rare  good  taste. 

KENTONS :  W.  D.  Howells.    Harper. 

A  Western  lawyer,  with  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  a  son,  goes  to 
Europe,  in  the  hope  of  curing  the 
elder  daughter  of  an  infatuation  for 
a  vulgar  ignoramus,  discussed  in  com- 
mittee and  in  full  town-meeting  by  the 
entire  family.  Father  and  mother  have 
been  teachers,  but  cannot  check  the 
coarse  insolence  of  their  second  daugh- 
ter or  prevent  her  from  exchanging 
impertinences  with  every  young  man 
whom  she  meets  and  flatly  insulting 
those  whom  she  dislikes.  They  avoid 
difficulties  with  « shall"  and  *< should" 
by  never  using  either,  and  such  doubt- 
ful colloquial  phrases  as  they  do  not 
happen  to  need  are  inserted  in  the 
text  by  the  author,  who  has  a  perverse 
pride  in  using  the  wrong  word  from 
the  "Thesaurus,"  preferring  "re- 
quired" to  "asked,"  and  "abey- 
ance" for  "at  a  distance."  A  good 
description  of  the  delicate  shades  of 
unbelief  in  a  "liberal"  congregation 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  book. 

KING  FOR  A  SUMMER  :  Edgar  Pick- 
ering.    Lee.     %\.$o. 

A  story  of  eighteenth  c©ntury  brig- 
andage in  Corsica,  introducing  King 
Theodore,  whose  marvellous  story  is 
skilfully  woven  with  that  of  the  hero, 
an  orphan  defrauded  by  his  kinsfolk 


and  almost  forced  into  outlawry.  He 
is  called  "Camilla"  for  some  reason 
not  given,  but  his  behavior  is  not 
feminine,  and  he  shoots  and  stabs  with 
great  good-will,  and  the  entire  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  Corsican,  an  un- 
common merit  in  a  story  for  boys. 
[Twelve  to  fifteen.] 

LADY   PARAMOUNT:    Henry    Har- 
land.     Lane.     ^1.50. 

An  agreeable  tale  of  the  wiles 
whereby  an  Italian  countess  forces  her 
kinsman,  the  exiled  rightful  heir,  to 
take  his  family  estates  from  her  hand. 
It  is  a  perfectly  polished  little  comedy, 
as  nearly  flawless  as  fastidious  taste 
can  make  it. 

LOST  IN  THE  ORINOCO:   Edward 
Stratemeyer.     Lee.     $1.50. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  stories  de- 
scribing the  South  American  republics, 
their  cities  and  wild  regions,  their 
people,  savage  and  civilized,  and  their 
animals  and  plants.  The  author  de- 
pends upon  his  personages  rather  than 
upon  the  instruction  of  his  readers  for 
capturing  and  retaining  their  interest. 
[Ten  to  twelve  years.] 

MANY  WATERS:  Robert  Shackelton. 
Appleion.     $\.^o. 

The  New  York  Newspaper  offices 
and  the  strangely  assorted  tenants  in  an 
apartment  house  furnish  the  personages 
for  a  well- told  story  in  which  many 
chapters  are  brilliant  and  none  is  dull. 
The  title  refers  to  a  good  man's  love 
for  a  selfish  woman. 

MARGARET   BOWLBY :     Edgar    L. 
Vincent.     Lothrop.     $\.^o. 

The  hero,  the  superintendent  of  a 
mine,  enters  State  politics,  determined 
to  be  honest  and  at  first  is  aided  by  his 
employer's  daughter  who  loves  him. 
He  succeeds  in  destroyiug  the  party 
"  machine"  and  is  in  the  end  elected 
Governor.  The  story  includes  some 
arguments  on  the  duties  of  employers 
to  their  workmen  and  of  workmen  to 
their  employers. 

MARGARET  VINCENT  :  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Cliffbrd.     $1.50. 

A  young  Englishman  in  Orders, 
doubting  his  creed,  leaves  the  English 
Church,  is  instantly  discarded  by  his  be- 
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trothed,  and  disappears  from  society. 
After  many  years,  he  marries  the  widow 
of  a  farmer,  and  the  book  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  love  affairs  of  their  daugh- 
ter, to  the  rude  waywardness  of  the 
wife' s  daughter  by  her  first  husband, 
and  to  the  intrigues  of  the  daughter  of 
the  husband's  former  betrothed,  an  ac- 
complished mischief  maker.  The  story 
ends  happily,  and  is  skilfully  written. 

MISDEMEANORS    OF    NANCY: 
Eleanor  Hoit.     Doubleday.     ^1.50. 

Brief  newspaper  sketches  describing 
Nancy's  bewitching  ways  and  occa- 
sional waywardness  are  so  arranged  as 
to  make  a  complete  and  connected 
story.  The  talk  is  sprightly,  the  situa- 
tion often  laughable,  and  Nancy's 
coquetry  is  so  much  dependent  upon 
her  beauty  that  the  silliest  of  readers 
could  hardly  fancy  it  possible  to  imitate 
her  freaks  successfully. 

MR.    WHITMAN:    Elizabeth    Pullen. 
Lothrop.     %\.^o. 

A  whimsical  story  of  an  American 
who,  being  captured  by  brigands, 
formed  them  into  a  corporation  and 
cleverly  managed  to  restore  them  to 
society  and  to  honest  practices.  The 
author  ascribes  brigandage  chiefly  to 
Bourbon  misrule,  and  expects  it  to  be 
ended  by  the  House  of  Savoy  aided  by 
emigration,  but  the  political  question  is 
not  so  prominent  as  to  detract  much 
from  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  the 
author's  humor  and  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  temperament. 

OUTLAWS :    Leroy    Armstrong.     Ap- 
pleton.     %\.^o. 

A  young  Hoosier,  going  forth  from 
his  father's  farm  to  see  the  world,  finds 
employment  in  one  of  the  gangs  busy 
in  digging  the  Western  canal,  and 
becomes  superintendent  by  force  of 
faithful  work.  A  small  love  story,  a 
description  of  the  eccentric  process  of 
administering  justice  in  a  young  West- 
em  settlement,  a  glimpse  of  the  terri- 
ble cholera  panics  formerly  recurrent 
almost  annually,  and  incidentally  a 
picture  of  the  poorest  Irish  of  the  im- 
migration following  the  great  famine, 
are  crowded  into  the  story  which  is 
very  cleverly  told. 


PAGEANT  AND  CEREMONY  OF 
THE  CORONATION  :  Charles  Eyre 
Pascoe.     Appleton,     ^1.40  net. 

This  volume  closes  with  the  Coro- 
nation service  from  the  English  Prayer 
Book.  The  descriptive  and  histori- 
cal parts  are  interesting  and  curious, 
and  the  colored  illustrations  show  the 
shape  and  colors  of  the  crowns  and 
coronets  worn  by  the  princes  and 
peers  of  all  ranks.  The  author  is  a 
journalist  of  experience,  knows  Lon- 
don and  its  history  well,  and  has  for 
years  made  a  study  of  the  matters 
whereof  he  writes. 

PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY: 
Hilda  Greig  (Sydney  Grier).  Page. 
$1.50. 

Fiction  and  reality  are  blended  in 
this  story  of  one  of  the  minor  Balkan 
kingdoms,  of  an  Austrian  archduke 
self- exiled  to  the  United  States,  and 
become  fabulously  rich,  and  of  his 
daughter's  attempts  to  ally  herself 
with  a  British  peer  or  a  small  mon- 
arch. The  complications  are  skill- 
fully managed,  and  the  mysterious 
poison  really  suspected  in  one  actual 
case  of  royal  madness  is  said  to  be 
made  in  Europe,  not  in  Mexico.  The 
story  is  highly  interesting,  but  the 
Austrian  girl,  reared  in  America,  is  in- 
credibly saturated  with  the  vulgarity  of 
the  coarsest  American  rustics. 

ROMAN  BIZNET  :  Georgia  W.  Pang- 
bourn.     Houghton.     $\..^o. 

This,  the  third  study  of  a  morbid 
violinist  to  appear  this  season,  compli- 
cates the  melomaniac  problem  by  giv- 
ing the  chief  character  an  hereditary 
disposition  to  bloodshed.  Good  and 
bad  influences  almost  evenly  matched 
contend  for  him  to  the  very  end  of  the 
book,  which  leaves  him  on  the  road  to 
happiness,  his  unprincipled  father  hav- 
ing died. 

SARITA  THE  CARLIST :  A.  W. 
Marchmont.     Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  dissatisfied  with  the 
tactics  of  the  Carlist  leaders,  creates 
one  from  her  own  imagination,  gives 
him  the  name  of  a  hated  cousin,  and 
makes  him  the  centre  of  a  plot  to 
kidnap  the  young  king.  The  prime 
minister  has  a  little  plot  of  his  own  to 
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transform  the  monarchy  into  a  republic, 
and  abets  the  scheme,  but  the  real 
cousin  suddenly  comes  from  England, 
rescues  the  king,  brings  all  the  plots, 
Carlist  and  ministerial,  to  confusion, 
and  transforms  the  conspirator  into  a 
peeress  of  England.  The  author  care- 
fully avoids  wounding  any  one's  sus- 
ceptibilities, by  omitting  all  priests  and 
almost  all  mention  of  religion  from  the 
story. 

SOCIAL    SALVATION:    Washington 
Gladden.     Houghton.     ^1.50. 

The  lectures  included  in  this  volume 
were  delivered  before  the  theological 
students  of  Yale  University,  and  are 
intended  to  instruct  young  clergymen 
as  to  the  position  which  they  should 
occupy  in  politics,  in  secular  good 
works  of  all  sorts,  in  education,  and  in 
reforming  evil.  The  author  is  well- 
known  among  Protestants  as  fearless, 
as  outspoken  against  abuses  of  many 
kinds,  and  influential  in  any  city  in 
which  his  lot  may  be  cast. 

STEPHEN  HOLTON :  C.  Felton  Ped- 
gin.     $\.^o. 

A  young  minister  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a  mission  to  the  poor  becomes 
convinced  that  the  chief  need  of  Amer- 
ican society  is  the  repression  of  intem- 
perance in  all  things,  and  he  abandons 
his  charge  to  urge  this  reform  on  the 
lecture  platform.  The  story  is  written 
with  great  simplicity,  being  intended 
to  influence  a  class  of  readers  not  much 
given  to  fiction,  and  it  is  well  suited 
to  that  end,  A  family  group  of  honest 
rural  folk  contains  its  best  drawn  char- 
acters. The  occasional  references  to 
the  hero's  sermons  are  Protestant  in 
tone. 

STROLLERS  :  F.  W.  Isham.     B(ywen. 
^1.50. 

The  scene  is  the  Middle  West  of 
rather  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  the 


hero  is  an  exiled  French  soldier  of 
noble  birth,  and  the  heroine  the  lead- 
ing actress  in  a  travelling  company 
which  he  encounters  on  the  road.  The 
an ti  rent  troubles  of  the  time  are  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  tale  which  is 
written  in  the  grave  style  of  the  An- 
nuals, and  soberly  interesting. 

THIRTEENTH    DISTRICT:     Brand 
Whitelock.     Bowen.     ^1.50. 

A  venal  politician's  swift  descent  to 
the  Avernus  of  the  politician  out  of 
office  is  described  by  means  of  suc- 
cessive accounts  of  his  canvasses  for 
Congress.  The  difference  between 
this  and  other  novels  having  the  same 
general  scheme  are  the  author's  passion 
for  recording  every  unpleasing  physical 
trait  of  every  man  in  the  story,  and  his 
bitter  hatred  of  the  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  English. 

TO   THE    END   OF  THE   TRAIL: 
Frank     Lewis      Nason.       Houghton. 

A  strong,  honest,  self-contained  man 
and  his  employer,  a  vain,  weak 
creature,  are  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tations of  a  region  chiefly  composed  of 
gold  mines  and  gambling-rooms.  The 
weaker  utterly  succumbs  and  the  story 
ends  in  a  tragedy.  It  is  quite  free 
from  the  sentimental  treatment  of  evil 
so  common  in  novels  of  mining  camps, 
and  is  gracefully  written. 

WILLIAM    BLACK— NOVELIST: 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid.     Harper.     ;S52.25. 

The  novelist  has  a  staunch  friend  in 
his  biographer,  who  has  made  him 
interesting  without  too  often  catering 
to  the  current  morbid  demand  for  per- 
sonal gossip.  The  reader  sees  many 
of  the  great  authors  of  the  last  thirty 
years  as  they  appear  in  society  and  in 
converse  with  their  peers,  and  is  shown 
the  gifted  William  Barry,  the  original 
of  Willie  Fitzgerald  in  **  Shandon 
Bells." 
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